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ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

Nq. VI. 

For the etymological inquirer^ one of the most important dutiea is to 
study the laws of letter-change ; and as these laws must be founded on 
the physical power of articulation, it is to be expected that the same 
phenomena present themselves in many languages. The Oreek stu- 
dent, for example, finds a double orthography for many words which 
contain the letter pf as Kparepoe and xcLprepoCf Bciptroc and dpavo^, 
&c. The same variety prevails in our own tongue. Thus, in Jen- 
nings's '' Observations on the Dialects of Somersetshire/' we find the 
vfords great f pretty ^ brush, Christmas^ taking the forms girt, pirty, 
birsck, Kirsmas. This letter-change, so far not very surprising, be- 
comes stranger when the initial letter of a word is affected by it. Thus 
the words hirch^ hird (or herd), him (or hum), hirsh (or hursh), to 
one whose ear is not familiar with the peculiarities of pronunciation 
which prevail in that part of England, are at first wholly unintelli- 
gible ; yet they differ from words which represent them in the more 
polished language of our island by little more than the letter-change of 
which we have been speaking. Transfer the r before the vowel, and 
they are at once known as familiar friends, rich, red, run, rush. But 
although fashion, in these words, has given the preference to the forms 
which nave the liquid as the initial letter, it would be hasty to assume 
that the Somersetshire variety is a corruption. A provincial dialect 
has as good a claim to be considered a language as the more favoured 
dialect, which has had the accidental privilege of being adopted as a 
standard. In the present instance, a claim to precedency in favour of 
rich, red, &c., over hirch^ hird, &c., solely because they are the forms 
which prevail among the educated, would be traversed by the form 
horse of the ordinary language, where the aspirate precedes, whereas 
the corresponding variety, ross, is found in the German. On a full 
consideration of these double forms, we are strongly inclined to award 
the right of primogeniture to those which have a commencing aspirate. 
For example, the word him has a better claim than run, inasmuch as 
it represents the base cur of the Latin curro. The difference in the 
initial letters of him and cur is an example of a well-known law which 
subsists between the two languages, as in cants (icvtay kvvoq) hound 
(Germ, hund) ; caput, head (Germ, haupt) ; calamus, haulm (Germ. 
halm)\ cannabis, hemp (Germ, hanf), &c. A still more parallel case 
is that of the German him and the compound ge^hirn, *^ brain,'' com- 
pared with the first syllable of cer-e-brum. This German word him 
TOL. IX. — wo. I. A 



2 ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

exists in our own island in the lowland Scotch, as in Walter Scott^s 
novels, " he dashed out his hams." Moreover, we are justified in 
assigning the idea of brains to the first syllable of cerebrum^ for in the 
older Latin writers the full word denotes, not the brain, but the vessel 
that holds the brain, the skull, as might be expected from the power 
of the suffix brum, which the word shares with candela-hrum, &c. 
Thus, the passage in which Ennius practically expresses his meaning 
by the bold artifice of dividing the word : cere comminuit brum, ^* he 
broke hijs skull into a thousand pieces,-' becomes much more significant 
than it can be to those who see in the word cerebrum merely the soft 
contents. On the other hand, as regards the final letters m, him 
stands to cur of curro precisely as bum to the syllable bur, as seen in 
com-bur-Of am-bur-o. But it may be objected that in these two com- 
pounds the b is merely an outgrowth from the preceding m, and that 
the more fitting division of the words would be comb^uro, amb-uro. It 
is enough, in reply, to point to the substantive &u5<um,.'Hhe place 
where bodies were burnt.*'* The example of a final r, lengthened into 
the form of rit, as in him compared to cur, is common between the 
two languages. Thus, maere-o is with us mourn. The n may possibly 
be a euphonic addition, or it may be a suffix, as in our own verbs, 
hasten, open, listen, reckon, from the monosyllabic verbs haste, ope, 
list, reck. Be this as it may, the change is seen in sperno, cerno, 
sterno, of the Latin, which have a second liquid, that is unknown to the 
forms of the perfect, sprem, crevi^ stravi, • We repeat^ then, that him 
is identical in origin with the Latin curr-ere. As the former is also 
identical with run, it follows that cur and run are of one stock, a 
statement which, put forward in a naked manner, without reasons, 
would only have excited ridicule. 

But we must be prepared for other varieties of form in words 
which appear with an initial r. When such words are subjected to 
the metathesis which presents the r as the third instead of the initial 
letter, we shall often find not an h but an 5, or a «;, in possession of 
the first place. That an initial s and h should interchange between 
themselves is of course a familiar fact to the Greek scholar, as in £7rra, l^, 
£7ro/iai, by the side oi sep tern, sex, sequor. Hence no one doubts about 
the virtual identity of repo^ serpo, and tpxta, the first owing its long 
vowel solely to the principle which lengthens the root- vowel in the im- 
perfect tenses, so that rep, as pronounced in our reptile, must be con- 
sidered to be the base of repo. 

Again, pof^tia and sorbeo are known to be but one word, the ^ and b 
maintaining; that law of relation between the two languages which we 
have already seen in so many words ; o/x^aXo-, ovvx't opi^vo^, y/c^eXij, 
the aspirates of which appear in Latin as medials, umbilicus, unguis, 
arbus, umbra (see No. 47, p« 404.) 

The Latin word robur having in the neuter suffix ur or or (roboris), 
what is substantially the same as the er or us of ub-er, genius, dec-us, 
&c. directK us to make search for a verb as the base. But no such 

* Bimiltrly in atii-5«tf-«, aiN«H-o, it will be fonnd, oa a careftd exaiAinttiOD, that 
the b ii an original letter of the verbi. We mentioii this, leit it ehotUd be lap- 
posed that these words have been forgotten ; but it would take too much space to 
prove the assertion here. 
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verb preients itself. If, purttiiD^ the inquiry, we tern our thoiighte to 
the English language, we must remember a law which exists between 
the two vocabularies, vis. that a 6 at the end of a syllable in a Latin word, 
especially if it has a preceding r or ^, will probably take the form of a df in 
English (^ in German). Thus ver^m is our te^oref (Germ. tsorO; barbaont 
beard(GeTm. bart) ; curh*^ of cucurlnta our gourd ; ereb- or eeleb-, of cre- 
ber^ceUberf our crowd and curd; gUba our elod; sab*ulum our sand; rub 
of rubeo our red. Hence rob of robur and the Endish hard may, as to 
form, be substantially one ; for er^n the change ofvowel is rather to be 
expected than not, as our tongue and the German have a love for the 
vowel a, where the Latin prefers an o or t<, as seen in domare, longug, 
noXf unguis (onugvi)^ umbo (o'nub^Qn)i compared to tame, zahmen, 
lang^ nacht, nagel or naily nabel or natftl, ftc. We next turn to the 
Greek vocabulary, and at once come across ptovwui, in which the 
6r8t r is commonly treated with utter disregard, as also is the o- in* the 
derivatives piaoTrfp, pt^a-riKo^* Sach letters are precisely what We 
should expect a d to become in such positions, and certainly the notion 
of to Aarc^eji, is precisely that which in a perfect participle c/opa^^ict^c 
would signify " hardened," " strong,"-- ''stout." Thus rob of robur ^ 
and gtal of piaryv fit correspond to our own monosyllable hard, with the 
-meaning of a verb ** harden." Of course we consider the sense ** hard- 
ness" as entitled to precedence over that of " oak " in the Latin robur. 

The Greek words pf^fia, ptjtftQt pnriap, are referred to a supposed verb 
pe-of or ep'ta. Now the Latin word which most nearly represents in 
power the Greek word prifia is verbum^ and this of course is our own 
wordf or German wort. But we have also in our own tongue the verb 
read or rede, or in German red-en. The fact that our verb rede in the old 
language is used in the sense of speaking is a proof that it is identical 
with the German red-en *' to speak ;" but even without this fact, a 
change of meaning precisely similar in the Latin lego, ''I read," as 
compared with the Greek Xcym ** I speak," would have removed all 
doubt. Thus the German red of reden connects in form as well as 
meaning the Latin verb^um and the Greek pe-uf. 

This Latin substantive verbum reminds one by its shape of the 
substantive verber, where we must divide the parts etymologically by 
inserting a hyphen afier the b ; and we find the first element of the 
word in our English ''rod," the b, as usual in such position, taking 
the sound of a d. The Greek also has the root, and seems, as it were, 
to hesitate between the two consonants b and d in the noun pafi^oc. 
This substantive we find is referred to patrtrta, "I strike," so that we are 
brought as usual to a verb for the ultimate word. It fnay be noticed 
also that the Latin rad-ius, ''a rod," is probably of the same stock. 

The Latin rad-ix, as regards the first syllable, and our root, are, 
of course, the same word ; but here also we find the r reduced to 
the third place in the variety, wort, applied by us to so many low 
plants, and in the German, wurz-el. 

Rota and rotundus ^ of the Latin may now, without hesitation, be put 
down as equivalent to such words as vort-a, vort-undus ; and so con- 
nected directly with the verb vort*o, better known as vert-o, *• 1 turn." 
So in English the verbs, roll and whirl, are but varied forms of the 

♦ See No. 46, p. 359. 
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same word. We do not hesitate^ however, to treat verto and whirl as 
older forms than those which begin with an r ; and this for two reasons, 
first, because the loss of an initial digamma is more easy to conceive 
than the acquisition of one by a word not originally entitled to it. 
Secondly, of ver^t and whir-lf the first element whir (for the Latin v 
was pronounced, in all probability, as a w) gives us precisely the noise 
which is made by a rapid revolution in the air, and thus we have a 
natural explanation of the origin of the words. 

The Greek words pf(w (epe^a) epyov, or rather Ftpyov, have been 
long known to have the same origin aspur loori^, wrought ^ wright^ &c. 
The Latin verb, ex^erce^re, has been justly explained as a kindred word, 
with the sense of to work out, work thoroughly. Those who would 
connect it with the Latin verb arcere^ will have a difficulty in recon- 
ciling the two meanings. 

Sarcire is a verb which seems to blend together the fourth and third 
conjugations, for the i is not visible in the perfect tenses, or in the sub- 
stantive sartor. As a Greek ir is regularly represented by a Latin e or 
^, for example, in venria and coquo^ irtfmroQ and quintuB (old form 
quinctus)^ we have no difficulty in treating sore of sarcire, and pair or 
p€u^ of pairreiy as equivalents. 

So again the Greek pcir-ccv, and verg-ere^ both signifying ** to in- 
cline,'' would present no difficulty if we found a c, instead of a ^ at the 
end of the Latin verg ; and this difficulty is not sufficient to prevent 
our believing in the identity of the two roots. Indeed, the g in oer- 
gere is not an original letter of the word. This assertion is founded on 
a consideration of the words terg-ere, sparg-ere, tnerg-ere. In ter^g*, 
" wipe," we have evidently only a diminutive of ter^ " rub." A com- 
parison of sparg* with the Greek flrrecpcci^, whose base is ^ircp, shows 
that the g in the former word is no fundamental part of it ; and, lastly, 
merg-y we would connect with the substantive mart- (nom. mare). 
That this word tnari originally denoted '' water " alone, and not exclu- 
sively *^ salt water," is proved pardv by our having the same root in 
the words meer and marshy and partly by the fact that it is only a va- 
riety of the Sanscrit word vari, " water." Indeed the g in the four 
words terg-i* sparg-^ merg^f verg^^ performs precisely the same office as 
the k in our own verbs, hark, talk^ plucky walk, which are but dimi* 
nutives of hear, tell, pull, and an obsolete verb, wal or wall, which, 
though no longer found in our language, still survives in the German 
verb walleUf ** to go," as in the Psalm xlii. v. 4, " Ich woUte wallen 
zum hause Gottes "—-I would go to the house of God. And not only 
do the g and k in these two series of words perform the same office ; 
but what difference there is between the two letters (both being guttu- 
rals) is agreeable to the well-known law of the German scholar Grimm, 
that a ^ m Latin and a A in the Teutonic languages should correspond, 
as in genu, gnosco, gleba, compared to knee, know, clod. Thus v^rg^^ 
" incline," seems to be only a derivative from that very fruitful root, 
»«r, ** turn," whence come wr-l-, ** turn," vcr-tt, " a spit," &c. 

The Greek pcnTw seems not to have a correlative in Latin, but that 
the claim of p to the initial place is open to dispute, appears from the 

* Thb ?iew ifl not pat forward now for the first time. It wu given a iliort time 
back in the Traniactions of the Philological Society. 
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German werf-en ** to throw/' for the ir of piirrw and the / of werfen 
stand to each other in the usual relation, as seen in pluma,Jlaum ; 
piscis, fisch ; pro, fur, &e. 

The Greek dpir-a^fccv and Latin rap-ere were mentioned in the last 
paper. 

That the LaUn ruga is connected with the Greek verbs pvofiai, €pvkf, 
** I draw," is proved by the £ict that these Greek verbs have derivatives 
pvffo^, wrinkled ;^ivTiCf awrinkle. On the other hand our own words a n<c(, 
wrinkle^ and rumple (or as pronounced in Somersetshire wrumple), also 
claim kin with ruga. Thus an initial w may fairly be claimed for the 
word on the evidence of its Eng^lish representatives ; but the Greek epvu 
also is admitted to belong to the words which in the Homeric poems 
had at times a digamma. Thus epv of epvta is only a reduced form of 
a fuller word Fep-vx or something like it. We add the x partly be- 
cause a x should correspond to the g of ruga, and partly because the 
loss of a final consonant seems implied in the derivatives pver'fwgy pva^ 
rtfg. Now Fep-vy;- like FeX'K-^tXKta)^ which alio signifies " draw," is 
but a derivative from a root FeX, or, as the Latin language has it, veil" 
ere, " to pull." 

The substantives lupus and Xvicoc are of course but varieties of each 
other, but they stand in direct opposition to that law which has been 
mentioned above, inasmuch as the Latin, rather than the Greek, should 
have had the guttural. The explanation of this difficulty lies probably 
in the fact, that the names given to the wild animal (as might fairly be 
expected) agree with the country dialects rather than the city pronun- 
ciation. Thus a 9r in Athens was habitually changed to a jc in the Ionic 
dialect of the country around Athens, as in irov, wore, irorepoc, changed 
to Kov, KOT€y Korepoc. Conversely among the Romans, though the sound 
of c or 9 was in favour within the walls, that guttural was at once con- 
verted into a labial in the mouth of the Oscan population around. 
Thus quicquid became |7t/pi7, and while columha was the tame pigeon, 
palumbes was the wild bird. But to return to the words lupus, Xvcoc, 
these evidently are represented in our own tongue, both in sense and 
sound, by the word wolf, or, as the Danish has it, ulv. Nay, the 
Latin mtlpes is probably the same word, for the wolf and the fox have 
so much in common, that the same name was likely to have been given 
to both. Thus we have the letter / undergoing the same metamor<* 
phosis that we have seen so repeatedly affecting the liquid r. 

We will conclude this discussion with two remarks : first, a state- 
ment that the Latin substantive re-,/Mhing," and the Greek verb pe-, 
** flow," have suffered from the same change ; but as the consideration 
of these words involves much previous inquiry, we must postpone it. 
Secondly, we would ask Greek scholars whether pa\p^doc is really con- 
nected with paTireiv, *' to sew. " The authority of the ancients in a 
question of etymology is of very little weight, and we know that in 
many cases a false historical statement was often manufactured in^sup- 
port of a false derivation. Did not the word rather denote, like 
KiOap^^og, &c., a player on a musical instrument? The names of 
musical instruments are numerous and ever changing, but have we not 
in the commencing letters of payL^hoe a Greek equivalent for our word 
harp? CLAUDIUS. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 

GROUPING OF FACTS. 

The rearing or training of the hunoan mind is similar in many respects 
to the erection of an ordinary building. In either case there must be 
an architect with definite plans, proper materials duly prepared, and 
skilful workmen to arrange and adapt them. 

Not to dwell on other points of resemblance w]|^ch will, furnish 
matters for future consideration, it is an essential and universal princi- 
ple in building to blend one part of the work with another, and not 
to leave it in detached pieces. The timbers are all connected with 
each other and with the brick-work, and the bricks themselves have all 
a bond of union. And this principle must be carried out in mental 
work. To convey instruction or to make facts stick, to make them 
lasting and impressive, there must be a cement to bind them ; they must 
be in some way connected, and not isolated facts. Now interest 
blended with instruction is a species of cement. But there is another 
method, novel and very amusing, which will be found extremely ser- 
viceable. Instead of giving facts singly, they may be grouped together. 
And when a number of groups have been committed to memory, each 
fiact in the group may be taken singly, and analyzed and explained. 
By this means the memory gains strength, and the teacher has some 
useful materials to operate upon in his mental structure. 

This plan answers admirably in all cases and with all subjects* 
It is like administering a powder in a jelly ; the most unpalatable 
parts of instruction, which are often the most important, are rendered 
attractive in this way. With a retentive memory, quick perceptive 
faculties, and the power to compare and investigate, a foundation is 
laid for the highest and noblest operations of the mind, for intellectual 
and moral reflection, a sound judgment in all things, a well regulated 
will, and a refined and cultivated imagination. 

The following groups, which contain a variety of the most important 
facts in history, may serve as a specimen of their kind. But they are 
merely a specimen, and may be continued almost indefinitely. The 
facility with which this body of instruction is committed to memory 
almost exceeds the bounds of credibility. Children of very ordinary 
intellects readily catch a few groups of facts ; if they can write, they 
might transcribe them in a note book, as a dictation lesson, and they 
might also from time to time enlarge their stock by their own discoveries. 

As a commencement, you may take the number seven ; this is un- 
doubtedly the most fertile field of inquiry. Children might be informed 
that there is something peculiar about the number seven; that it has 
become proverbial as a mystic number ; that it consists of two com- 
binations, a A triangle and a n square (3 -j- 4), which have also an 
air of mystery about them. Further, that the product of these num- 
bers (3 X 4 = 12) maintains the same character, — that twelve denotes 
perfection or completion. And that ten (3 -f" 7) will come under the 
same rule. And lastly, they might be informed that of old the Deity 
was said by the heathen to delight in uneven numbers ('' Numero 
Deus impari gaudet." — Virgil), which will bring in the number dye 
with all its multiples. 
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Groups or Sivsns* 
Scr^ture Fads, 



1. The seven days of the creation. 
■ of the week. 



2. Seren dean beasts received into 

the ark. 

3. Seven nations of the land of Ca- 

naan. 



4. Seven years of plenty and famine 

in !Bgypt. 
6. The seventh was the sabbatical 

year with the Jews. 

6. Alter the seven-seventh or fiftieth 

year was the grand jubilee. 

7. Seren great sins of Israel in the 

wilderness^ with corresponding 
ponishmentB. 



8. Seven priests, with seven trumpets 

and all Israel following, sur* 
rounded Jericho seven days, 
and seven times on the seventh 
day; then they blewseven blasts 
and the walls lay prostrate. 

9. Naaman was ordered to dip seven 

times in Jordan for his cure. 

10. The seven great prophets of 
Judah. 

11. Seven last sayings of our 
Saviour. 



12. Seven hours of prayer. ^ 

13. Seven churches or Asia, with 
their seven angels or bishc^s, 
and the seven spirits of God. 

14. Twice seven epistles of St. Paid. 

15. The seven general epistles of the 
New Testun^iti 



I, lAghi, II, FirmameiU, or »hy, 
III. Separatum of land and water 
mthplaiUe andjlowere, IV. Sun, 
moon, and Mare, V, JFieh and 
fowL VI, Beast and man, VIL 
Meet, 

Oen. Chap. VII. v, 2. 

J. Canaanitee, II, SUtitee. Ill, 
Perizzitee, IV, BtvUee, V, Am-- 
oritee, VI, CHrgaehUee, VII, 
Jehueiiee, 

Oen, Chap, XLL 

Zevit. Chap, XXV. 
Ditto. 

L Chlden calf, U, Complained of 
manna, ill, Spies* report, IV, 
Rebellion qf Korah, V, Mur- 
mured on account of the u>ay, and 
for better food, fl. Whoredom. 
VII. IdolaUy. 

Joeh, Chap. Vl. 



2 King8f Chap, V, v, 10. 

I. Isaiah. U, Jeremiah, III, Sze^ 
kiel, TV. Daniel. V, Hagaai. 
VI, Zechariah, VII, Malacni. 

I. Father, forgive them, II. jRiif 
da^ shalt thou be with me in para-» 
dise, HI. Woman, behold thy 
8onl rr.ElilElil V.IthirsU 
VI. It is finished. VII. Father, 
into thy hands. 

Fsahn CXIX, v. 164 

I. Fphesus. II. Smyrna. III. 
Fergamos, TV. Thyaiira. V. 
Sardis. VI. Fhiladelphia. VII. 
Laodieea. 

See New Testament. 

Two (f St. Feter. Three of St. 
John. One qf St. James. One 
of St. Jude. 
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Fads Ecclesiastical, 



16. Seven penitential psalms. 

17. Seven deacons first appointed. 

18. Seven loaves fed 4000. 

Five loaves and two fishes (seve^ 
in all) fed 5000. 

19. Seven corporal yrorks of mercy^ 



.20, Seven spiritnal worts of merc^. 



21. Seven deadly sins. 



22. Seven gifts of the Spirit. 



23. Seven names of the Holy I^aad. 



24. Seven times ten (or 70) souls 

came out of Egypt. 

Seven times ten (or 70) elders 

composed tho Jewish Sanh^- 

drim. 
25« Seven times ten (or 70) commis- 
sioned by our Lord to preach the 

Gospel, 
.26. Seven times ten (or 7(^ weeks, 

the famous prophecy of Daniel. 
27. Sevan times ten (or 70) years, 

the period of the Jewish cap- 

tivity, 
"28. Sev*n times ten (or 70) y^ars, 

the term of humiu^ life. 



Pm. VL; XXXIL; XXXVIIL; 
LL ; CIL ; ex XX, ; CXLIIL 
See Acts, Chap. VL 
St, Matthew, Chap, XVI, v, 9, 10. 



I, ^ feed the hungry, IT, Give 
drink to the thirsty. III, To har- 
bour the homeless, TV, To clothe 
the naked, V, To visit the sick, 
. and those inprison* VI, To redeem 
the captives. VII, To bury the 
dead, 

1, To teach the ignorant, H, To cor- 
rect the sinner. III, To counsel 
the doubtful, IV, To comfort the 
afflicted, V. To bear injuries pa^ 
tiently, VI, To pardon offences, 
VII, Toprmfor our persecutors, 

I, Pride, II Oovetousness, III, 
laist, TV, Gluttony, V, Anger. 
VI, Envy, VIZ Sloth. 

(See Confirmation service.) I, Wis- 
dom, II. Understanding^ III. 
Counsel. TV, fortitude, V, 
Knowledge, VI, Piety, VII. 
Fear of God, 

I, Canaan. II, Palestine, HI, 
Promised Land. TV, land of 
Israel and Judah, V, Judaea. 
VI. Holy Land. VII, Syria, 

See Exodus, Chap, I, v. 6 ; Chap, 
XXIV, V, 1/ Numbers, Chap, 
XL V. 24, 26. 



St, LukCf Chap. X, v,l. 

Daniel, Chap, IX, v, 2, 24. 
Jeremiah, Chap, XXV, v, 11, 12 . 

Psalm XC, V. 10. 



Fads GeneraL 



29. Seven kingdoms of ibe Saxon 
Heptarchy* 



30'. Seven great climates or regions 
of the earth. 



I, Kent, IT. Sussex, IH. Tfi'lsssex, 
IV, East Anglia. V, Essex, 
VI, Merda, VII. Northum- 
bria. 

T. Polar, II, l^rozen, IH, Cold, 
TV, Temperate, V, Warm, VI, 
Tropical, VIL Equatorial, 



PRACTICAL BINTS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 







31. Seyen fundamental sounds in 
music. 

32. Seyen prismatic colours. 

33. The seyen sciences. 



34. Seyen greater planets. 



35. Seyen wonders of the world. 



36. Seyen Xings of Eome. 



37. Seyen wise men of Greece. 



I. Do. n,Be. III. Mi. IV. Fa^ 
V. Sol. VL La. Vn. Si. ; or 
L a IT. D. in. E. IV. F. 
V. Q. VL A. vn. B. 

I. Red. II. Orange, in. Yellow. 
IV. Green. V. Blue. VI. In- 
digo, vn. Violet. 

I. Qrammar. n. JRhetorie. iZT. 
Logic. TV. Arithmetic. V. Oe» 
ometry. VI. Aetronom^. VIL 
Mueic. 

I. Mercury. XT. Venut. ni. Earth. 
IV. Mars. V. Jvpiter. VL So- 
turn. vn. Uranus, or JLer- 
echel. 

I. Pyramids of Egypt. II. Palace 
or^ Cyrus., ni. TomhofMausO' 
lus, Kmg of Caria. IV. Statue 
qf Jupiter at Olympia. V. Colos- 
sus of Ehodes. VL Temple qf 
Diana at Ephesus. FZT. WalU 
and Sanging Gardens of Baby- 
Ion. 

I. JRomulus. n. Numa Potynlius. 
III. ISdlus JSostilius. IV. An- 
cus Martius. V. Lucius Taraui- 
nius Priscus. VI. Servius Tul- 
lius. VII. Tarquinius Superhus., 

I. Bias. 11. Chuo. III. deohu- 



38. Seyen hills of Borne. 



lus. TV. Periander. V. Pitta- 
cus. VL Solon, vn Tholes. 
I. Palatine. IL CapitoUne. III. 
Aventine. TV. Esquiline. V. C<b- 
lian. VI. Quirinal. VIL Vi- 
mtnal. 

SsyEN CONSISTS OF 3 AKD 4; 1,6, A O. 

Groups of Three. 
1. The Eyer Blessed Trinity. 



2. Three orders of ministers (Jew- 
ish). 

3. Three orders of ministers (Chris* 
tian). 

4. Three Great Jewish Feasts. 



6. Three fayoured Apostles. 

6. Three Christian yurtues. 

7. Three creeds of the Church. 

8. Three years — the term of our 

Lord's ministry. 

9. Three days was He in the heart 
of the earth. 

10. Three times was a yoice heard 
from beayen during His minis* 
try. 



High Priest. Priests. Levites. 
Bishops. Priests. Deacons. 

Passover {in Spring). Pentecost (in 
Summer). Tabernacles (in Au- 
tumn). 

Peter. James. John. 

I. Faith, n. Hope. in. Cha- 
rity. 

L Apo8tles\ IL Nicene. ni. 
Athanasian. 
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9EACTICJLL HIVTS fOll TR< 80HOOLIIOOM. 



11. Thfee iimei was He danied. 
IS. Three times did the devil tempt 
. .Him. 

13. Three croaees used ftt Hie crmci- 
fixioiL 

14. Three gte^t enemies of man. 

15. Three arks mentioned in tiie 
Bible. 

10. Threefidddirisionof men. 
I7« Thxee aona of Adam. • 

■ of Noah (a seoond 

Adam)* 

18. Ihree kMa of laws among the 
fJews.- 

19. Three things in the ark of die 
covenant. 

20. Tirice throe dties of reiiige in 
Canaan. 



81. Three kings of England, nirds. 

veigned longest. 
22. Three European empires. 



8i. Luke, Chap, XXH, v. 61. 
St Matthew, Chap, IV, 

St. Mark, Chap, XV. v. 27. 

J. Devil IL World. lU. Flesh. 
L Noah* 8 ark. II, Ark qf cwenani* 

III. Ark (f bulrushes. 
I Body. II. Soul. Ill, Spirit. 
I. Cain. II. Abel. Ill Seth. 
I. Shem. XI. J^am. HI. Japheth, 

I. Moral. II. Ceremonial. HI. Ju- 
dicial. 

I. Aaron's Mod. II. Pot of manna, 
HI, Two tables of covenant, 

I. Kedesh (Naptalt). H Shechem 
(Ephraim). Ill Hebron. 

I. Bezer. II. Eamoth (Gilead). 
III. Qolan (Bashan). 

Henry HI. Edward HI. George 

Russia. Austria. Tu/rheij/. 



3d« Three divisions of time. 

Three subdivisions of time* 
24 Three degrees of comparison. 

25. Three kinds of pronouns. 
28 Three kinds of verbs. 



Oramnar^ 

Past. Present. Future* 



a 



it 



27. Three kinds of Adverbs. 



28. Three graces. 

29. Three fates. 

30. Three furies. 

31. Three judges- of heU. ■ 

32. Three times three muses. 

33. Three Punic wars. 

34. Two triumvirates of three. 



35. Gnbreefold division of the Old 
Testament. 

36. Throefold division of the Kew 
Testament. 



Positive, CompavifUve, Bup&rlo' 

live. 
Personal. JRelative, Adjective. 
Active. Passive. Neuter. 
Regular. Irregular. Defective. 
Of Time. Place. Manner. 



Heathfin, 



Aalaia, Euphrosyne. Thalia. 

Clotho. Lachesis. Atropos. 

Alecto, Megmra, Tisiphone. 

Minos, Skadamantkus. JEacus^ 



I. Julius Casar. Pompey, Orassus. 
H. Ootaviut, Mori Antony. Lepi^ 

dus. 
I. Law. II. Prophets. HI. Psalms. 

I. HistoricaL H. DoefyinaL IH. 

Prophetical Books, 



Groups oi^ Fours. 



1. Four rivers in Eden. 



I. Pison. H. Oihon. Ill ffidde- 
kel. IV. Euphrates* 

2. Four Gospels and Evangelists. I. Matthew. H. Marh IH. Luke. 

TV. John. 

3. Four poetical books. Z Job. H. Psalmi* IIL Pr(f9erbs. 

IV. Canticles. 



FKACnCAIi HIVTS.VOa TUB flCmOOLEOOM* 



U 



4k Fool? gtCAter.propketi. 

■ » * 

5. Eour oaidinAl TiHiies. 

« •mm, 

.6. Four last thingSt 

' 7. 7mir mrdiBal points. 

8« Four prinoipal elexna&t8« 
- 9« Foot oiUb 6f JerosalmxL . 

10. Fofv aaaioiis of tha yoor, 

11. FonrfboduneiitalralMUiArith- 
metio. 

12. Four ports of grammar. 

13. Fouf kiiuia of. gOTemmeiit of 
Some. 



ZJMaiak. ILJtrmiaL ULUze^ 

hiel, IV, Daniel, 
L Prudence, H, Temperance, III 

JuMiice: Ur^Foriiimde. 
I, Death, IL Judament, III 

Heaven, IF, Helt. 
JSoMt Wlsii. NortL Bouih* 
JEarth, Air. Fire, Water. 

I, Spring, II, Summer, . XZX Au» 

.iimfu IV.'WbUm^ 
I, Addition, IL Subtraction, IIL 

Multiplication, IV, Division. 
I, Orthography, II Etymologt/, 

III, ^fntax, IV, Prosody, 
I, 'Regal, IL Consular, lIL Im- 

perial, IV, Papal, 



Groups o? Twelves. 



*! . Twelve tribes of Jsrael. 
%, Twelve minor prophets. 

3. Twice twelve courses of the 
priests. 

4. Twelve Apostles. 
- 5. Twelve Giesars. 



6. Twelve Isgimis of rageb. 

7. Twelve montlis in the year. 

8. Twelve signs of the zooiac. 
d. Tw^ve laoours of Hercules. 

10. Twelve counties of Wales. 



Groups of Five and Forty* 



1. Five books of Moses called Pen- 
tateuch. 

^ Twice five plagues of Egypt.. 



3. Five things ho!y among the 

Jews. 

4. Five cities and lords of the Phi- 
listines. 

5. Five things in the first temple 
wanting in the second. 



6. Five famous patriarchates in the 

early Church. 

« 

7. Five great empires, . 



8. Five great powew of Europe. 

9. Five great divisions gftii^ world. 



L Genesis, IL Exodus, lU, Le- 
■' vitious, IV, Numbers, V, Deu^ 

teronomg, 
L Water turned imio blood, II. 

Frogs, UI, Lice, IV. Flies. V. 

Murrain qf beasts, VI, Boils 

and hlains, VU, Bail, VIIL 
' Locusts. IX, Darknesi. X. 

Deaik of firstborn. 
I, Hohf persons, II, Holy places. 
' III, Hohf things, IV.JaoUfUmeL 

V, PLohj adums. 
I Qapa.. II, Oath, lU, Fhr^tL 

IV. Ashdod, V. Ashehn. . 
L Ark of covenant. II, Bath Col, 

or voice from heaven. IIL JSoly 

fire on the altar. IV. TJrim and 

Thummin, V, Gift ef prophecy. 
L Jerusalem. IL. Antioch. IIL 

Home, IV. Constantinople. V, 

Alexandria. 
J. Babylonian or As»uriaai. II. 

Medo' Persian. IJu., Macedo- 

Grecian, IV, Soman. V. Chris- 

tian. 
I. Qrpat Britain, II. Fram^. ,111. 

Austria, IV, JRussia, V, Prussia. 
I; Furqpt,: 'XI. Asia, IIL Africa, 

1V» Ameri^, V, Australasia, 
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tPSCXMlKS 0? FAUSIKO iIND PARAPHBA8IN0. 



10* Fire great sabdiyislons of land* 



11. Fiye gifeat diyisions of water. 



Five great subdiirisionB of water. 

12. Fire zones or belts round the 

earth. 

13. Five races and colours of men. 



14. Fire great mountain ranges of 
Europe. 



15. Fiye senses of man. 



J. Continents^ IL Islands, III, 
Peninsulas, IV, Isthmuses, V. 
Capes or Promontories, 

L Atlantic Ocean, IL Pamfic, III, 
Indian, IV, Northern^ V. 
Southern, 

I, Seas, IL Lakes, III, Gh&ffs or 
Ba^s, IV, Straits, V, Rivers, 

I. II, Two Friaid, IIL IV, Two 
Temperate, V, One Torrid, 

L Caucasian or European (White). 
II, Mongolian or AsioHc ( Yelhw 
or Olive), III, Bthiopic or 
African (Black), TV* NaUv0 
American (Bed or Copper-co^ 
loured)^ V. Malay (Brown or 
ToMny), 

I, Alps, II, Apennines, HI, Py- 
renees. IV, Dofrefeld, V, BaU 
lean, 

I, Hearing, II, Seeing, HI, Peel- 
ing, IV, Smelling, V, Tasting, 



Groups of Forty, 



16. Five times eight or forty days* 
rain at the time of the deluge. 

17. Five times eight or forty years' 
wandering of Israel in the 
desert. 

18. Twice fiye times eight or two 
periods of forty days each was 
Moses in Mount Sinai. 

19. Thrice fiye times eight or thrice 
forty years the length of Moses' 
life. Forty years was he in 
Egypt; forty years with Je- 
thro*s flock ; forty years in the 
wilderness with tsrael. 

20. Fiye times eight or forty years 
the reign of oaul. 

21. Fiye times eight or forty years 
the reign of David* 



22. Five times eight or forty years 
the reign of Solomon. 

23. Five times eight or foriy days 
was given to the Ninevites for 
repentance. 

24. Five times eight or foriy days 
Elijah fasted. 

25. Five times eight or forty days 

our blessed I^rd fasted. 

26. Five times eight or forty days 
of Lent, the Church's yearly 
fast. 

27. Five times ei^ht or forty days 
was our Lord on earth after 
his resurrection. 

28. Five times eight or forty coun- 
ties of England, 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING, 

No. xvn. 

The following questions form sections 3 and 4, 6f the paper on *^ The 
English Language/' proposed at the recent general examination of 
Male Training Schools : — 

1. Correct the following passage, and parse it—* 

The sun upon the calmest sea^ 
Appears not half so bright as thee* 
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2. Write a paraphrase of the following passage, and parse the words 
printed in italics. To what three poets does it refer ? 

Three poets, in three distant affes bom, 

Greece, Italjr^ and England didadom : 

The first in loftiness of thought iwrpaued; 

The next in majesty ; in hoth the hut : 

The force of mtnre could no farther go i 

To make a thirds she joined the other two* {Dn/den.) 

3. Paraphrase one of the following passages— 

Heaven may not grant thee all thy mind i 

Yet say not thou that Heaven's unkind 

God is alike both good and wise 

In what he grants and what denies. 

Perhaps what goodness gives to-day 

To-morrow goodness takes away. (JCottm^,) 

Vhy sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil, at noontide ? For the Word 
Yields, if with impresumptuous faith explored. 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look fortn I — that Stream behold 
That Stream upon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease, whilst nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty Kings — ^look forth, my soul ! 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust,) 
The living Waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll. 
Till they have reached the Eternal City— built 
For the perfected Spirits of the just ! 

(JVordsworth*8 Eccl nnets.) 

AirSWERS. 

1* The sun upon the calmest sea. 

Appears not half so bright as thou. 

ThCy def. art. defining sun, 

SuUf com, noun, sing., neut.^ nomin. to appears. 

Upon^ prepos. expressing relation between sun and sea, 

The^ def. art. defining sea. 

Calmest^ adj. super], deg., qualif. sea. 

Appears^ reg. verb, neut., indie, pres. third pers. sing, agreeing with 
its nominative sun, 

Notf adv. raodif. half. 

Half, noun used adverbially, modif. so bright^ and abridged from 
the phrase by half. 

Sof adv, modif. bright, 

Bright, adj. qualif. sun. 

As, conj. connecting sun appears and thou (appearest). 

Thou J pers, pron. nomin. to art or appearest understood. 

2. Parsing of the passage from Dryden. 
Poets, noun, nomin. to did, or did adorn. 
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. JBor>t/perf« paftk. patt« of the tM) Uat, used, ioitead ofiofnef as 

an adjective describing poets* 

England, prop. nouu. obj. gov. by trans, vierb adorn. 

Surpassed, reg. verb, in trans., past indie, in concord with its nomin. 
poei, which the ^jective j^rs^ qualifies, by implication. 

Next, adj., superl. otniffh, defining |im^ implied. 

Last, adj., sup^rU of lat€f de^niog jpogl. 

To make, irreg. verb, infin. gov. poei understood* The sense of this 
expression being that she might make, we have here an mstance of the 
infinitive sign to being used as, a connective between Glauses.. (JSee 
Hunter's Grammar, Supp. Synt. Ch. 13, § 5.) An examination, how- 
ever, of the expression she joined to make wilt evince the really prepo- 
sitional character of the word to in the inRnitive mode > and instead of 
saying, as some grampaarians would, that to make is governed by 
joined, we should say,; in strictness, that to expresses relation between 
joimd Btid make. (5ee Hunter's Gramm. Elem, Synt, Ch. 6, § 1 ; 
ditid, Supp, Synt, Chr 9, § 1.) 

Third, adj. defining |70(^ understood. 

Paraphrase of the Pa$$ageffofn Dry den. 

Three poets, born at periods widely remote from each other, conferred lus- 
tre upon Greece, Italy and England, respectively. The first of these excelled 
in loftiness of thought ; the next was unrivalled in msjesty of style ; and the 
last was pre-etniamt in the union of loftiness and majesty: for Nature's 
energy being unable to produce a poet of loftier genius than Homer's, or of 
a spirit more majestic than Virgire, she gaVe to the world a third poet, by 
uniting in Milton the excellences of the former two. 

, Paraphrase of the Passage from Cotton. ' 

Heaven may not grant thee all that thou wishest ; yet do not, on that account, 
consider Heaven to be unkind. God is eqnally wise and good, both in giv- 
ing and in withholding. And it may happen that something which God in 
His goodness bestows upon us oUe day, may, in the exercise of the sime 
goodness, be withdrawn by Him the next. 

Paraphrase qf the Passage from Wordsworth* 

Why, in this age of religious light, do we realize so little of the future, 
suffering it to lie unstirred, like a snake coiled together and asleep at noon- 
day ? For the Word of Divine Retdation, if examined hi a spirit m cautious 
and feverential.fiBiih,.imp|ins ability to ** discei^ the signs of fhe'tlmee/^and 
to make the slumbering fiiture unfold its coils. Look forth, iny eottl, and 
behold that Stream of Sacred Truth, by which we,'tfs A QOinmimHy» have been 
sustained and carried onward in safety, while nations have been supplanted 
by^nations, and Death has gathered to the grave long lines of powerful 
princes, — look forth upon the future course of th$it Stream, and be not slow 
to admit the truth of the vision which faith presents tO thee. Behold ! the 
waters of spiritual life, gradually less stained and corrupted bjr human abuses 
and impurities; become more and moiHe bright as they toU through timej until 
they have reached that Eternal Gity which Oed has prepared for the ** lljiints 
of the just made perfect I" . - ^^ 
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GENBRAL EXAMINATION OP TRAININO QCHOOLS. 

CHBI8T1IAI, I860.* 

GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 

Skction L — 1. Where are the following c*pee and headlande eituated: — 
Flamborough Head, Beachy Head, the Luard Point, the Naae» Capa Pinia*. 
terre. Cape Verde, Capa Guardafiu? 

2. Describe the Gourae of the rirer Trent. 

3. Describe geographically the aitnationa of Bohanua» Traaajlraniap tbci 
Carnatic, Great Bochana, Qvatamala* Maaaachuaetta. 

Section II.-^l, Draw a map of the Holy Land* 

2. Draw a map of Great Britain. 

3. Draw a chart of the Baltic Sea» showing the eoontriea on itt thoreaj 
the rirers which flow into it, and the eea-port towns. 

* In order to limit at little as posiible the opportanitiei by which peculiar talents 
may be exhibited, It Is not perhaps desirable to prescribe wfafch of the Sabjects of 
Examination the Candidates for Queen's Scholarship! shall be at liberty to teleel» 
fdrtlier than to $tkU ttfw^ly their Lord^Mp^ opinion tkni ihof ikould not Mttmpi 
antwerM upon all the Subjects, 

The laUofring fiMbjects ttut not be wholly omitted by any Candidatei tSs. 

1. — The Holy Scriptures, the Catechism, and the. Liturgy of the Cbarrii of 

Bnglabd (in Sclioola cowwoted with the Charoh of Englaiid). 
2.^£Dgliih History. 
3.-^(jreopapby. 

4. — Arithmetic (including Vulgar Fractions and Decimals). 
5. — English Grammar and Corapoiitioa. 

6.— The Notes of a Lesson^ or some observations on the Practical Duties of a 
Teaeher. 

A Candidate who answers in thuo StdrfiHs reaUy well, may obtain an EahiUtloa 
of j£20 for one year. 

A Candidate who answers la the foregoiag Sabjects really weU, mtd nSoo in one 
othor Su^ect, really well (to be seleoled by himself out of those proposed to the 
Candidates for Certificates of Merit, but with a preference on the part of my Lorda 
for die three First Books of Soclid) may obtain an SxhUiitioa of £25 for one jcar. 

If a Candidate attempts a greater number of Subjects, be will do so on h£s own 
responsibility^ My Lords could not but be happy to find that he was able to answer 
in a greater number of Subjects well : but the extent of the Subjects attempted will 
not be accepted in lieu of mastery oyer those which are indispensable. 

Candidates for Queen'e Schalanhipe in FsMAie TVatnia^ bchooU wiU not be re- 
quired to anewer queitione in Vulgar Fraetiont or Deeinude, For the higher Ex- 
hibitione, they will be at liberty to teleet one of the Su^eete pfopoeid to Femah 
Candidatet/or Certificatee of Merit, eneh at Book-keeping, Biographical Memoire, 
or Domestic Economy, Their Lordshipe would pr^fier d kmotbleige o/ eome good 
Manual upon the latt-named Subject, in connection with which they will be prepared 
to give due. weight to Certificatee from the Manager* ^f the CemdidAt^e SohOOt^ H- 
teoHng herproetical knowledge of houeekold dutiee. 

The Exhibitione awarded to Females wiH h€ dt the rtOi iff iWO^kirdi of theie 
awarded to Mates, tiz* t £13 ds, M., and £16 I9f. id,, instead of £Vi «nd £25, 
> to correspond with the different eJtpensg of boardimg in TVoMay SihoolSifor Males 
and Females respectively. 

The first question in utSk Seetion has h^esl fraSMd more esjpeoially with Reference 
to Candidates for Queen's Scholarships. 

Every Candidate will further be required to instruct a Class ia the presence of the 
Inspeetor; to read intelligently, with good articulation and pronuneiatioB ; to 
write a fair band ; and to spell correctly* 
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Section III. — ^Give a short account of the geography of one of the fol- 
lowing countries :—l, Ireland. 2, FortugaL 3. British India, 

Section IV. — 1. Explain fully the terms degree^ longitude, latitude, 
tropic, arctic circle, archipelago, antipodes, zenith, nadir. 

2. Explain fully the terms watershed, isothermal line, snow line, and give 
examples of their application, 

3. if in latitude 45° I travel 1000 miles due east, by how many degrees 
shall I have changed my longitude ? 

Section V. — 1. Describe the course of a ship from liverpool to Sidney 
and back. Why would it sail eastward ? 

2. Why are the largest rirers the widest? How may the highest lands of 
any region be determmed on the map from the courses of its rivers ? Give 
exammes of this from the map of England. 

3. What would be the prevalent currents of the atmosphere and ocean if 
the earth were at rest ? What change would be produced in them by the 
diurnal motion of the earth if there were no annus! motion i What effects 
result from the annual in addition to the diurnal motion ? 

Section VI. — 1. Explain the means by which the longitude of a place is 
determined by the chronometer, and the latitude by a meridian altitude of 
the sun* 

2. On what causes does the difference between true solar and mean solar 
time depend? 

Section VII. — 1. How is it known that the fixed stars are greatly more 
distant from us than the sun and planets ? 

2. Describe the apparent diurnal motion of the stara to an observer at the 
equator, and at the poles. 

3. Describe the phases of the moon in her first and third quarters, and 
explain them. Why does the time of high water at any place vary daily ? 
After what interval is it again the same at that place, and why ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

Each step in the solution of the questions which are marked with an as- 
terisk is to oe explained in terms intelligible to children* 

Section I. — !•. Subtract 5/9 from 724. 

^*. If 9 things cost llL what will 13 cost? Prove the method by which 
you work this sum, having recourse to no other than the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

3*. Eggs are sold at the rate of 5 for 3d. At what price must they have 
been bought to gain 20 per cent. 

Section II. — 1*. Reduce | to its lowest terms, multiply it by }, and di- 
vide the product by ^. 

2. Of what distance is 4^ miles seven-tenths ? 

3*. If A. can reap |ds of a field in 4 days, and B. fths of it in 3 days, in 
what time can A. and B, reap the whole field together ? 

Section III.— 1. Find the value of — g — and prove the rules by 

which you point off the decimals. 

2. Reduce 5^. to the decimal of 3^. 4d,, and the recurring decimal 1*454545, 
&c., to its equivalent vulgar fraction. 

3*« Extract the square root of 459684, and prove the rule you use. 

Section IV.— 1*« What is the interest of 671^. I9s. 6d. for three months 
at 4i per cent ? 

2*. At what rate per cent, (simple interest) will 250/. amount to 300J. I2s, 
6d. in 4} years ? 

3*. Bought 13/. 6$, 8(f. worth of apples at Zs. 4d. per bushel, part of 
which being damaged were entirely lost ; for the rest, which were sold at 50 
per cent, profit, I received 16/; how many bushels were damaged? 
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Section V.— 1. Which it the cheapest, a hat which costs 15«., and will 
last 9 months, or one which costs I2s,, and will last 7 months ; and how 
much will a man save in 20 years who wears the cheaper kind of hat, interest 
Dot being reckoned ? 

2. A. offers to give 2L 3i. 4d. in charity for every pound B. gives to it ; B. 
gives 5/. 68, Sd; what will A. have to give ? 

3. A farmer, who threshes 1000 quarters of wheat, annually saves Is, per 
quarter by usinff a threshing machine. In erecting this machine he sunk 
2002., how much of that sum will his savings have paid back to him at the 
end of 5 years, allowing 5 per cent, interest on the sum which remains un- 
paid at the end of each year, apd 5/. annually for repairs ? 

Section VI. — 1. Give and prove short rules for finding the price of a 
dozen, a score, and a hundred articles. 

2. Give and prove short rules for finding the price of a lb. from the price 
of an ounce, and of a cwt. from the price of a lb. 

3. Give and prove short rules for finding the interest of any number of 
pounds for a given number of months at 5 per cent, and at 6 per cent. 

MENSURATION. 

Section I. — 1. The side of a square field measures 120 yards, find the side 
of another square field six times the size of the first. 

2. Find the area of a circular ring, whose inner diameter is 3 ft. 9 in., and 
its outer diameter 4 ft. 7 inches. 

3. Find the solid content of a frustum of a right cone, the diameters of 
whose top and bottom are respectively 7 inches ana 11 inches, and its height 
13 inches. 

Section II. — 1. If a wall be 72 ft. 6 in. long, and 19 ft. 3 in. high, and 
5^ bricks thick, how many standard rods of brick-work are there in it ? 

2. What must be the length of the cord used to strike a circle, which shall 
contain one acre ? 

3. What is the solid content of a spherical segment whose height is 2, the 
radius of the sphere being 5 ? 

HISTORY. 

Section L— >1. Under what circumstances, and in what century, did the 
IComans finally abandon Britain ? 

2. In what way is the history of the great Constantine associated with 
that of Britain r 

Section II. — 1. At what time and under what circumstances was the 
conquest of Ireland effected ? 

2. What were the British possessions at the death of Henry V.? When, 
and under what circumstances, were those in France lost ? 

3. What monuments are there of the original inhabitants of Ireland ? By 
what name was that country known from the fourth to the eleventh cen- 
tury ? In what respects do its inhabitants, during that period, appear to 
have differed from tne people whom they succeeded ? 

Section III. — 1. Who were the sovereigns between Edward III. and 
HenryVII.,'and what were their respective claims to the succession ? 

2. What was the title and claim of George I. to the throne? 

3. Name some of the principal English writers of the eighteenth century, 
and give an account of tne life, works, and style of one of the most distin- 
guished among them. 

Section IV. — 1. When, and under what circumstances, were the colonies 
of New England and Virginia first settled ? How long was this after the 
discovery of America ? 

2. When, and under what circumstances, did the British first obtain per- 
mission to erect a factory in Bengal ? 
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3. What are the present Brituh poaseseionB ia India; from what nattre 
powers and under what circamatances have they been severally conquered } 

Section V. — 1. State shortly under what circumstances the four great 
empires of antiquity succeeded each other. 

% Give some account of the dissolution of the Macedonian empire. 

3. Give some account of the life of one of the following eminent persons :^ 
U Themiatocles.'*2« Alexander the Great. — 3. Julius Csssar, 



CotrMponlTfnti. 



GRAMMAR I.EARNINO AT OUR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 

SiR» — Allow me to address a few lines to your readers on the subject 
of grammar-learning at our classical schools* When I held the office of 
examiner at one of our universities, I had an excellent opportunity of form- 
ing a fair estimate of the state in which young men are generally sent 
from iKshool to college. The inability of the greater number of those 
who came under my notice during three several examinations, to bear 
a searching grammatical trial, surprised me not a little. Many were 
profoundly ignorant y these of course were rejected as incompetent ; 
many were barely passable, and only one here and there had a full 
knowledge, or could make a free use, of his grammar rules. The defect 
I speak of was often quite evident, even in the case of those whose 
general scholarship was showy ; who could translate with considerable 
fluency, and who, I doubt not, could have produced a pretty copy of 
verses, if allowed to choose their own words, and thereby to 9scap^ 
the embatrassment which the necessary introduction of words txaep- 
tional in gender, declension, Sfc, might have occasioned them j a great 
art in verse making, where gradus and dictionary are not allowed. 
And here let me suggest, before I proceed, as a corrective of this very 
delusive.kind of fluency, that it would be well for masters, bccasbnatly, 
preventing for the time all use of books of reference, to frame exer- 
cises which should necessitate the use of exceptional words: that is, 
giving the irregular word in its simple form, and so arranging the 
English sentence as to force the pupil to show whether he is aware of 
the irregularity or not. As for instance, to insist on the use of the 
word *' maledictts," giving as an English ''more abusive.'* Entire 
sentences might thus be framed of words anomalous in formation and 
government, both in Greek and Latin. Such "exercises in irregulars*' 
would be invaluable for senior boys, and something of the same kind 
would form no bad ingredient even in university examination papers. 
I am quite certain, that very many, even of those who are candidates 
for high honours, would find themselves here and there at a loss, if 
thus brought to book. Does it not indeed stand to reason, that after 
the first two or three years of classical study, the attention ought to be 
far more directed to instances of deviation from the usnal forms and 
laws of declension, structure, &c., than to instances in strict con- 
formity with general rule ? The latter are exemplified in every sentence 
which a boy learns to construe or parse ; yet, if you stand and listen to 
the master, as I have frequently had the opportunity of doings you will 
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find that (6f tho miost pan, ^ven tf be pretends to teach grammiitfeaUy, 
he goeft grinding on with thd same quefttioni over and over again, on 
some few of the more familiar rules, appearing quite as anxious to shirk 
those which are out of the common waj as his pupils can be. Whether 
this arises, in the greater number of instances, from ignorance, obli- 
viousness, or downright want of common sense in the instructor, I do 
not undertake to say. 

With the* various requirements of the present day, it is perhaps 
difficult for any master to persevere in teaching the elementary parts 
of language soundlyi and what I should venture to call conscientiously, 
** line iipon line, line upon line/* Some teachers fully acquit thenfiselves 
when they have made their pupils learn the respective grammars twice, 
or, at the utmost, three times; and, as the pupils rite in the school, less 
and less reference is made to grammar rules. Even in many of the 
pubhe schools, 1 have reason to think that, in this respect, there is often 
much slackness. It is true^ that a weak point is now and then acci- 
dentally exposed : the master is surprised ; his confidence in the general 
soi^^ndneis of his boys is shaken ; then come fitfbl grammatical ques- 
tionings for a week or so, but with immense masses of construing to be 
accoHOplfshed ; there is no time for pursuing the practice consistently, 
and parsing is again dropped. Then, when the boy is placed before a 
new and searching interrogator, he is confounded at his own ignorance, 
and ashamed that he i\o longer knows what he once knew. If the 
main share of the disgrace of a pliick could be made to fall on the 
shoulders of culpable or inefficient masters, there would be many more 
cases of rejection at our university examinations ; the average standard 
would be raised, which it ought to be, and schoolmasters would be 
obliged themselves to be adequately prepared, and to tighten the strings 
of discipline on their pupils ; respect for their own character would pre- 
vent them from allowing the resources of authority to be wrenched out 
of their hands by silly parents or tender theorists. 

Allow me now to oner the following suggestion. With the partial 
management of a large school on my hands, 1 never allowed grammar 
learning to dAK>p, iw myself U> think that even i&y head boys knew 
their grammars well enough : by keeping Up the practice of grammar 
unfailingly, I kept up the kfiowledge perfectlyi with a Very slight e%* 
penditure of time. The first lesson in the morning was always a gram- 
mar lesson. Excepting only those who were learning their grammars 
in small fragments, for the first and second- times, I divided all the 
pupils, irrespective of their other classifications^ into three large classes^ 
committing each to a several master. I found that the lowest of these, 
who had learnt the grammar twice before in small portions, could easily 
say a repetition of three or four pages-^two of accidence, and two of 
syntax — a division unnecessary, except for young boys. Those in the 
class above learned a proportionately larger quantity, ttnth the addi- 
tion of all tki more important matter which the notes cf ffood gram- 
mars generally contain, I would especially mention Dr. Major's of 
King's CoUegf . The senior pupils had also their grammar lessons, 
with such additional notes as I judged might be useful to them. By 
this gradual proeesi^ I got ^ood ^ammar lessons, and a ktiowkidge of 
all exceptkHia) ea^s of importance, aiid that, without atfiy sens^of 
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oppression on the minds of the boys. Many of them subseauently 
went to the highest public schools ; and I never knew one who did not 
express himself as deeply indebted to me for persevering in the plan to 
which I have alluded, and who did not find himself in respect of 
grammatical accuracy superior to those into competition with whom 
he was thrown. Hoping that this experience may be useful to some 
of your readers, I remain, sir, yours very truly, 

M. A. OXON. 



PROFESSOR HALL'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

Sir, — ^In your November number, the reviewer, while bestowing general 
praise upon Professor Hall's Elements of Algebra, is very severe in his 
remarks upon particular parts of the work, and, as it seems to me, with 
some injustice ; the portion which he selects for his especial castigation 
being the proof of the method for finding the greatest common mea- 
sure of three numbers ; which, while I certainly think it is not the 
clearest that can be given, still has by no means the illogical character 
imputed to it. As your reviewer quotes the proof, it stands thus: — 
To find the greatest common measure of three numbers, a, 6, c« 

Let D be the greatest common measure of a and b 
and E „ „ „ of D and c 

Then E is ,, j, „ of a^b^ Cm 

For every com. meas. of a and b measures D, therefore E measures 
a and b ; and it is the greatest that measures D and c, therefore it is 
the greatest which measures o, 6, c. 

And then, taking this as his text, he proceeds to liken it to the 
syllogism, — 

Every horse is a quadruped^ 
a cow is a quadruped : 
therefore a cow is a horse. 

Now it seems plain at once that in the first sentence there must be a 
misprint in the stopping, either of the original text, or of the quotation, 
the semicolon being in its wrong place. It should be. 

For every com. meas. of a and b measures D ; 
Therefore, &c. 

Of course the fact of E measuring a and b following, not from what goes 
before, but because E itself is a measure of D, and /. necessarily of a 
and bf of which D is a common factor. 

The fault in the proof is, that it is too short, as will at once be seen 
by expanding it a little, thus : 

(Now) every com. meas. of a and b measures D; (1) 

Therefore (since) E measures a, 6, (and c) 

And (since) it is the greatest which measures D and c, 

(and by (1) all the com. meas. of a and b measure D, and •*• all the 
com. measures of a, 6, and c measure D and o, or are identical with 
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the com. meas. of D and c, since all the com. measarei of D and c, 
also^ measure a, b, and c.) 

.*• It is also the greatest which measures a, b and c. 

I must say, however^ that it is not even then so clear a proof as the 
following :— 

To find the greatest common measure of three numbers, a, b and c, 
(havingfirst shown, of course, that all the measures of two numbers 
measure their great com. meas.) 

Let d be the greatest common measure of a & b 
and X „ yy of d & c 

then X is the „ „ of a, b Sec 

For, 

X being a com. meas. of ^ and c is also a com. meas. of a, b and c» 

Also all the other com. meas. of a and b measure d, 

and .'. all the otlier com. meas. of a, b and c measure d and c ; and 
•'• also measure ar, which is the greatest com. mea. of c? and c. 

Since then x is acorn, mea. of a, b and c, and all the other com. 
measures of a, 6, e measure it, it must be the greatest com. measure. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. C. 

[This defence of Professor Hall's logic is more plausible than sound. If we do not 
misunderstand "C. C.'s'' * little' expansion of the professor's reasoning, he will 
have it that the word * since ' is to be understood twice, the passage then standing 
as follows :— > 

" For every common measure of a and b measures D, therefore (since) £ mea- 
sures a and b, and (since) it is the greatest that measures D and e, therefore it is the 
greatest which measures a, d, c.'' * 

But, under this point of view, one of the words ' therefore ' is superfluous, and 
will have to be rejected ; but we do not see what right any one has to omit it. In 
fact, the word ' therefore * occurring twice, there must be ttao inferences. The 
inference corresponding to the first ' therefore ' cannot be ' B is the greatest 
number which measures a, b, c* for this is clearly the inference corresponding to 
the second. What then is the inference corresponding to the first ' therefore ? ' It 
evidently can be no other than ' E measures a and b* and the word ' since ' can- 
not therefore be understood before '* E." Since then, " E measures a and b^* is an 
inference; and since moreover the only previous portion of the passage is, 
''Every common measure of a and b measures D,'' are we not compelled to con- 
clude that the professor intended the former of these propositions to be inferred 
from the latter ? 

We must emphatically deny therefore that we have done Professor Hall any injus- 
tice. We medntain that we have criticised his work fairly, and that the passage 
commented on can only be understood in the sense in which we took it. " C. C." 
entirely begs the question, and his remarks are fairly open to further comment; but 
we are content, after the preceding observations, to leave the whole matter to be 
decided by each reader for himself.] 



* By some inadvertence, a semicolon was inserted in our quotation in the last 
number instead of a comma. There is no semicolon in the original text, either in 
the last edition or the previous one. 
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KBW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BfOOllAPIIT, MTTHOLOQT, AND GEO- 

grapuy; partly based on the ** dictionaby of -OIl^KIl AKb 
ROMAN biography AND MYTiioLOGY." BY w.. SMITH, LX..P. - (Lon- 
don *. John Murray : Taylor, Walton^ and Maherly, 1850.) 

This dictionary is intended for younger students, and to elucidate tb^ 
Greek and Roman writers usually read in schools. In size and in pur- 
pose it may be compared with Lempriere*s Classical Dictionary, which 
has passed through many editions. '*The biographical and mytholo- 
gical articles/' it is observed' in the Preface, '* are founded upon thos^ 
in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology;'* 
but the geographical articles are written entirely for the present work. 
In addition to the original sources the Editor has availed himself of tl^e 
best modern treatises on the subject, and of the valuable works of tra- 
vels in Greece, Italy, and the East, which have appeared within the 
last few years, both in England and in Gernriany. It is hoped that, in 
the Geographical portion, of the work, very few omissions will be dis- 
covered of names occurring in the chief classical writers ; but the great 
number of names found only in Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itine- 
rariQs, have been properly omitted, except in cases where such names 
have become of historical celebrity, or have given rise to important 
towns in modern times. The Editor has to express his obligation to 
liis brother, the Rev. Philip Smith, who has rendered him valuable as- 
sistance by writing the Geographical articles relating to Asia and 
Africa. 

Teachers have now the opportunity of comparing a new work with 
the editions of Lempriere, which are about the same size. We say 
nothing of a comparison between this work and the edition of Lem- 
priere by Anthon, which is overloaded with false learning and useless 
matter. Besides this, Anthon's edition, we believe, cannot be got in 
England, because the Editor has taken so much from English copy- 
right works, that his book is shut out as a piracy. Though Lempriere 
.has been somewhat purged aud improved, by various hands, the book 
is so radically bad, that it may be pronounced past cure; and a new 
book was wanted. 

All the Editor could do, with names of persons and mythological 
names, was to abridge carefully the large Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography. Such a work as the large Dictionary cannojt b« 
free from error; and, when so many hands were employed, the execu«- 
tion must be in some degree unequal. To correct all the errors, which 
unavoidably creep into so large a work, would be almost equivalent to 
the labour of re- writing the articles. In this work the Editor has 
judiciously allowed a reasonable space for the names of the chief Greek 
and Roman writers, and the chief personages in Greek and Roman 
History-; but o|her names of less importance have not been omitted. 

The Editor has marked the quantity of the doubtful syllables in th^ 
names of persons and places which stand at the head of an article ; 
andy in the case of Greek names, he has also given the Greek form. 
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In thft ease of names of places, he has g^ven the Ethnic name. The 
following is an instance : ** AbdSra (r& '*Afiht)paf Abdera, ae ; and 
Abdera, onim : 'Afi^ifplrriQ, Abd§ntes and Abdenta)/' This will be 
very useful to young students, who are apt to blunder about proper 
names ; and it may be useful to many teachers, who have been accus* 
tomed to allow a careless habit to be acquired by their pupils, as to 
the use of proper names, and particularly names of people deriTed 
from places. The modern names of places also are given when they 
could be ascertained. 

In a work of 832 pages only, though printed in double columns and 
in a smallish type, it is impossible to give ail that many persons would 
wish ; and the student must be satisfied if he finds in a book of such 
dimensions as much as it could be made to hold. And this appears to 
have been accomplished by the Editor. Indeed, a small work is much 
better adapted for boys than a large one. All that they want is to find 
the names that occur in the ordinary books that they read, and as 
much good information as the limits of the book will allow. Refer- 
ences, which are here omitted, and discussions of disputed points, 
would be of no use for boys. The work, however, contains a great 
many Christian names, which a schoolboy will never want to know 
anything about, such as Zonara^ and Zosomus, for instance. This 
will no doubt be useful to many persons, who cannot afford to buy 
more expensive works, to find even such names as these ; but it may 
still be a question whether, for school use, a Dictionary would not be 
best which shall contain only the names of persons and places men- 
tioned in the Greek and Roman writers within a given period. There 
would not be much difficulty in limiting a work in this way, with re- 
spect to names of persons and names of writers ; but there would be 
more difficulty as to names of places. The advantage of limiting a 
work for school use in the way here mentioned, would be, that more 
space could be given to the names which occur in books which young 
students read. The disadvantage would be, that persons, except young 
students, would complain of its incompleteness. However, we think 
that it is still a question worth consideration, which of the two plans 
should be adopted in a school-book. 

Those who have the opportunity may compare the longer articles in 
this work with those in the latest editions of Lempriere ; and such a 
^comparison will easily enable them to form a judgment of the compa- 
rative merits of the two works. The Geographical part, which is en- 
tirely new, is very complete, both as to names and the handling of 
them. In some cases there is less said under the smaller names than 
one might require ; but there is as much said as could be done within 
the limits, and the Editor has done wisely in not making the book 
larger. 

KEPORT 0¥ THE TlltTU ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LAMB AND FLAG 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, CLERKENWELL. (1850.) 

The amount of good at present effected by Ragged Schools is a subject 
which we do not feel competent to discuss. The experiment must 
probably be tried for a much longer period, and upon a more extensive 
scale, before any conclusion which will be generally satisfactory can be 
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arrived at. The object of these institutions is one which must, under 
any circumstances, create a lively interest in the mind of every philan* 
thropist. The simple knowledge that such an attempt is being made to 
reclaim the vagabond neglected children of our huge metropolis, can 
scarcely fail of having a beneficial effect upon some at least of those 
unfortunate beings, who hitherto have been without any positive assu- 
rance that any of their fellow-creatures cared either for tJieir temporal 
or spiritual welfare. To render such an attempt successful amidst the 
many difficulties which surround it seems to require an unusual com* 
bination of prudence, patience, and enterprise. Still, if it be made in 
a Christian spirit, with humble reliance upon assistance from above,^ 
there is no reason to despair of its ultimate success* The report sug- 
gests, that a scheme of emigration, if supported by government, would 
afford an outlet by which many of those who frequent the Ragged 
Schools might be rendered useful members of society in foreign lands. 
It states that, under the care of the Ragged School Union, 150 lads and 
girte were sent out to several of our colonial settlements, and obtained 
employment at good wages within thrcedays afterlanding. With reference 
to the letters in the Morning Chronicle^ which have spoken of Ragged 
Schools as '' nurseries for crime,*' it mentions as a fact, '' that during 
a period of five vears not more than half-a-dozen out of many hundreds 
have rendered tnemselves amenable to the criminal laws." The report 
concludes with the testimony of Mr. Serjeant Adams, which the great 
experience of that learned judge renders peculiarly valuable, and which 
we are therefore glad to record in our journal, as what may be regarded 
as a step towards the solution of the question, whether Ragged Schools 
should be encouraged. His testimony is : — '* Much good has been 
effected by Ragged Schools ; and, lowly as they may be at present, 
their influence must have inspired the minds of these poor, wretched, and 
miserable children with self-respect, self-consideration, and good ideas» 
These institutions are a great blessing, and may God send that they 
will take root and prosper in the good work which they have begun I" 

LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. BY THE REV. J. W. m'GAULEY, 
CANON, ETC., PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND ONE Of 
THE HEADS OP THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT TO THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. Vol. I. pp. 368. Vol. II. 

pp. 286. 

SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED ; AND PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL,^ 
MADE EASY. BY THE REV. DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A. 12mO. Pp. 
150. 

The Training Institutions established in this country have been 
the means of creating a new class of educational works. Hitherto «. 
books on the principles of science have been written, either for the 
instruction of the collegiate student or for the amusement of the mere 
popular reader. Now, whilst the student of a training institution 
should not be left in ignorance of the great principles of science, he has 
only a short time to bestow upon their acquisition. Mere popular 
science is not sufHcient for him. Books, therefore, intended for his use, 
should be concise without being obscure — comprehensive without being 
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^bttTlow — demonstrative without being abstraso— and practical with- 
out being dogmatic ; in short, the books best adapted for bis use must 
contain the greatest amount of knowledge, communicated in the most 
simple style, and comprised in the least possible space. Abstruse 
definitions, axioms, postulates, ftc, drc, long and so-called logical 
investigations are not the sort of things which he requires. 

We have arrived at a great educational epoch, when Method, as 
applied to instruction, is claiming the attention which it unquestion- 
ably deserves ; and when books, constructed on the principles de- 
veloped by method, must receive more decided attention. 

Dr. M'Grauley's book contains a large body of useful information on 
natural and experimental philosophy, adapted for the use of normal 
schools. The first volume treats of mechanics, hydrostatics, pneuma* 
tics, optics, electricity, galvanism, msgnetism, and heat. The second 
volume treats of chemistry only. Although Mr. M'Oauley's work 
may not have come fully up to our notions of a system of instroetion 
on science, adapted for the use of teachers, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the work is written with considerable ability, and de- 
serves public encouragement. 

The second book above-named contains a series of very rudimentary 
lessons on animal and vegetable physiology, mechanics, optics, as« 
tronomy , and geology. One great defect of the book is its want of cats. 

OUTLINES or PHYSICAL GEOGRAVHY, DESCRIPTIVE Of THE IVOROAVIC 
MATTER OP THE GLOBE, AMD THE DISTRIBUTION OPOROAllIZBD BEINGS. 
BT EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S., HEAD MASTER OP THE ROTAL VAVAL 
LOWER SCHOOL, GREENWICH HOSPITAU WITH EIGHT MAPS, COM- 
PILED BT WILLIAM HUGHES, f.R.O.S., LATE PROFESSOR OP GEO- 
GRAPHY IX THE COLLEGE FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS. SeCOnd §dition^ 

greatly enlarged. (London : Longmans^ 1850.) 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, WITH OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND ASTRONOMY, AND QUESTIONS FOR 
EXAMINATION. BY HUGO REID, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUJSTRATIONS, 
AND A LARGE COLOURED PHYSICAL CHART OF THE GLOBE, BY W. 
AND A. K. JOHNSTON. INTENDED AS A COMPANION TO ALL GEOGRA- 
PHIES. (Edinburgh : Oliver 8f Boyd, 1850.) 

A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, WITH REMARKS ON THE PHY- 
SICAL PECULIARITIES, &C. OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE TABLES, IN WHICH ARE OIVEN THE PRONUNCIATION, AND A 
CONCISE ACCOUNT QF EVERY PLACE OF IMPORTANCE, &C. TO WHICH 
ARE NOW ADDED OUTLINES OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. ILLUSTRATED BY TEN MAPS, 
INCLUDING A COLOURED CHART OF THE GLOBE. BY THE REV. A. 

• STEWART. Ninth edition. (Edinburgh ! Oliver ^ Boyd, 1850.) 

In no department of school instruction has modern improvement 
.proceeded more satisfactorily, both as to matter and method, than in 
the subject of. the above-named treatises. We remember with vexa- 
tion the uninteresting and unprofitable task-work imposed upon us by 
the geography of our school-boy days ; and we congratulate the pre- 
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sent generation of learners on tlie pleasure and advantage now asso- 
ciated with the means of geographical instruction. The benefit to 
which we refer is, in a great measure^ the fruit of the cultivation which 
Physical Geography has of late years received. It is in this that the 
seefds and sources of what is commonly called Descriptive Geography 
are to be sought ; and any attempt to learn the science without an 
examination of these, must be very irksome, and of very small utility. 

Accordingly, we find appended, in the latest edition of Stewart's 
Compendium, a systematic view of Physical Geography, which certainly 
much enhances the value of what had been previously one of our best 
approved school-books. We can now, therefore, recommend this little 
volume as a very economical and useful text-book for elementary 
schools, 

A larger amount of well-digested information on the subject of Phy- 
sical Geography will be found in Hugo Reid's Elements, from which 
the appendix in Stewart appears to be mainly an abstract. The cheap- 
ness of Reid*s book is a great merit in relation to the excellence and 
well-developed order of the matter. 

But decidedly the best book for schools on the subject of Physical 
Geography is, in our opinion, the one first named at the head of these 
remarks. The interesting and useful information which it contains, 
tliejust and well- expressed sentiments with which it is interspersed, 
and the judicious arrangement of the whole subject, entitle Mr« 
Hughes's Outlines to far more extensive patronage than that of the 
scholastic profession. As a teacher of Geography, Mr. Hughes is 
acknowledged to be most successful ; and his Outlines, in the hands of 
any judicious instructor, will, we apprehend, contribute greatly to the 
attainment of similar success. The Maps compiled by Mr. William 
Hughes are what the reputation of that eminent geographer would 
argue, and form a valuable feature of the book. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
YOUNG PERSONS IN GENERAL. EDITED BY THE LATE DR. ALLEN. 

Pp. 360. (Jackson and Walford,) 

This Selection, which has reached a fifth edition, deserves the favour 
with which it has been received. It has evidently been made by a 
person of good and correct taste. It is not a hasty compilation, but 
the result of a careful and deliberate consideration of what is most 
likely to prove engaging and instructive to the young, and to give them 
a general notion of the different styles and characteristics of English 
poetry. For a work of this description, the proportion of pieces and 
extracts from our principal modern poets is perhaps unusually large ; 
but interspersed with them are to be found many of the best known 
passages from our older writers. The pieces are not placed under 
different heads or in chronological order, but the arrangement is mis- 
cellaneous, thereby rendering the volume more interesting and varied. 
We can confidently recommend it for young persons in general, as 
calculated to promote the cultivation of poetical taste, and an acquain- 
tance with the differ styles of many our English poets. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 84. — Proposed by J. H. 

Four labourers, A, B, C, and D, are engaged to dig a field contain- 
ing 2 acres, 3 roods^ 4 perches, 9 sq. yards. A digs 200 yards the 
first day, 205 the second, 210 the third, and so on ; 6 digs 220 yards 
the first day, 216 the second, 212 the third, &c. ; C digs 180 yards 
the first day, 186 the second, 192 the third, &c.; and D digs 225 
yards the first day, 220 the second, 215 the thirds &c. How many 
days will the work occupy them ? 

Answered by Mr. Henry Hills Mr, J. W, Spedding, Mr. Dungate, 

and Mr. G. Barnacle. 
No. yds. dag in the first day » 825. 
„ lecond day » 827. 

„ third day « 829. 

Now these numbera are in arithmetical progression, the common difference being 
2. Let X s the number of days, then we have by the general formnla for the sum 
of an arithmetical series 

{2 X 825 + (a*- 1)2| X |-= 13440, 

.-. «3 + 824 dT r= 13440, 
.*. 4r s 16, the number of days required. 

QuES. QB.-^Proposed by the Editor. 

Give a geometrical construction of the problem contained in 
question 81. 

Answered by Mr, Righton^ Prismoid^ Mr. Salter , Mr. O^Clazey^ 

Mr, Royds, Nero, and Mr. Stanwick. 

Let A B C be the triangle. Upon the base A B describe a semicircle ; divide 
A B into tiiree equal parts in the points a and b ; and from a and b draw the per- 
pendiculars a c and b d, meeting the semicircle in the points c and d. With the 
radius A c cut A B in D, and with the radius A d cut A B in £ : then D and E are 
the points required. Draw D P and £ H parallel to B C, meeting the side A C in 
the points P and H. 

Demonstration. AB.AasAc^aAD', (Eue. YL, 8) ; 
AADP : AABC::AD2 : AB', {Eue. VL, 17) 

::AB.Aa : ab^ 
:: Aa : AB 

.*. 3 A A D P » A A B C. 

In lilce manner 3aA£H«2AABC; and so on. 

QuES. 86. — Proposed by John C, Ecclesall School , Sheffield. 
Find the value of x in the following equation : — 

1 

Answered by Mr. Herbert, Mr. Salter, and the Proposer. 
Multiplying by 8', and trangposiog, 

17 

82* ---.8*= - 1, 
4 
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w. xu «•« 15^ o* 289 226 

oompletug the sq., 8" — — . 8* + — -— « -r- , 

* 64 64 

17^ 15 
extracting the Bq. root, 8* — "g" "" 8~' 

.'. 8* « 4, 
cubing each side, 8^ ■■ S', 
.'. 3 dP « 2, 

and d? = —. 



LIST OF BfATHBMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Prismoid, Tewkesbury, ans. 84, 85, 86; J. Herbert, Little Woolton, 
ans.84, 86 ; J.O'Ciazey, Durham, ans. 84, 85, 86 ; Emma Royds, Hol- 
lingworth Free School, ans. 84, 85, 86; H. Hill, Chester, ans.84, 86; 
W. Righton, Ripley, ans. 84, 85, 86 ; T. Dungate, Ightham, ans. 84; 
J. W. Spedding, Bradford, ans. 84, 86 ; W. Leonard Brown, Ightham, 
ans. 84; J. Webb, Ightham, ans. 84 ; J. Brown, Barton, ans. 84, 86 ; 
J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 84, 85, 86 ; W. H. Levy, Shelbourne, ans. 

84, 85, 86 ; J. Stanwick, Gillingham, ans. 84, 85, 86; J. C. Eccle- 
sail, Sheffield, ans. 84, 86 ; G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 84, 86 ; 
J. Fox, Burton, ans. 84, 86; T. Sothem, Burton-wood, ans. 84, 85, 
86 ; W. Grow, Lockwood, ans. 84, 86 ; Thomas Brown, ans. 84, 86 ; 
J. Salter, Durham, ans. 84, 85, 86 ; A. Ford, Norham, ans. 84, 85 ; 
C. P., ans. 84, 85, 86 ; W. Wakely, Marlborough, aus. 86 ; Kerslake, 
ans. 84, 86 ; Nero, Berwick, ans. 84, 85, 86 ; G. Morris, Gosport, 
ans. 84, 86; A. M., ans. 85, 86; J. Sheppard, Gillingham, ans. 84, 

85, 86 ; Quere, ans. 84, 85, 86 j Sam. Dyer, WJnstead, ans, 84, 86, 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR FEBRUARY, 1851. 

QuEs. 87. — Proposed by Mr, 0*Clazey, Durham, 

A man and a boy are engaged to dig a trench. The man could 
finish it in 12 days, and the boy in 20 ; supposing them to begin at the 
same time, one at each end of the trench, when should they exchange 
places so as to meet exactly in the middle T 

Qu£s. 88.— PropweJ by Mr. Dyer, Wanstead. 

A cylindrical glass, six inches long, is forced into a tub of water 
until the top of the glass is on a level with the water in the tub. How 
high will the water ascend in the glass ? 

QuES. 89. — Proposed by Nemo. 

How many cubic feet of water must descend a river every minute to 
drive a water-wheel of P effective horse-powers, by means of a fall of 
h feet, the wheel yielding the n^^ part of the work of the fall ? 
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GOVBBNMENT EXAMINATION 
FOB CeBTIFICATBS OF MbBIT 

AND FOB Queen's Scbolabships. 
ChristmaSy 1850* — ^We hare ascer- 
tained that about foar hnndred and 
fifty candidates for certificates, and 
upwards of fifty competitors for 
Queen's ScholarshipSx attended the 
recent examination before H. M. In* 
spectors at the Tarions Traininff Col- 
leges. The last-named class of can- 
didates are pupil teachers who hare 
completed the term of their appren« 
ticeship, and are thus eligible to com- 
pete for the advantages held out to 
them under the minutes of 1846, 
consisfeg of exhibitions to the a- 
monnt of 20/. or 25/. towards de- 
fraying the cost of their residence in 
any training school, to be selected 
by themselves, under certain limi- 
tations. 

We subjmn the names of the In- 
stitutions at which an examination 
has been held at Christmas, with the 
name of the Inspector by whom it 
was conducted in each case : — Bat- 
tersea. Rev. J. J. Blandford; St. 
Mark's, Chelsea, Rev. W. H. Brook- 
field ; Home and Colonial, Rev. M. 
Mitchell; Whitelands, Rev. F. C. 
Cook; Cheltenham, Rev. H. W. 
Bellairs ; Chester, Rev. J. P. Norris ; 
York, Rev. F. Watkins; Durham, 
Rev. D. J. Stewart ; Salisburv, Rev. 
£. D.TInling; Carmarthen, Rev. H. 
L. Jones; Warrington, Rev, W. J. 
Kennedy ; Kneller HaU, the Rev. F. 
Temple, Principal; Borough Road, 
J. Fletcher, Esq. 

OXFOBD UnIVBBSITT COMMIS- 
SION. — An additional circular has 
been issued by Mr. Stanlev, the Se- 
cretary to the Oxford University 
Commission, requesting information 
on the following heads of inquirv : — 

1. Is your society governed by 
statutes ? If not, are there any or- 
ders or rules by which it is go- 
verned ? 

2. If the society is governed by 
statutes, were those statutes given 
by the founder? Are the original 
statutes in force, wholly or in part ? 



If they are not in force, by what au« 
thoritv and when have they been 
alterea? 

3* Is there any provision in your 
present statutes for their alteration 
or amendment? or was there, in 
your original statutes, any such pro« 
vision? 

4. Will you state in what respects^ 
if any» your statutes have ceased to 
be observed*— 'Whether owing to lapse 
of time or other causes? 

5. In what case is the non-resi- 
dence of your head or your fellows 
permitted by the statutes ? and how 
many of your fellows are non-resi- 
dents ? Would tiie University or the 
college be benefited, in your opinion, 
by the general enforcement of rest- 
deoce ? 

6. Is the marriage of the head of 
your college permitted by the sta- 
tutes ? If not, by what authority is 
such permission granted? Is that 
permission applicable to any other 
members of the foundation besides 
the head ? 

7. Does the college consist of seve* 
ral foundations ? If so, do the fellows 
on the several foundations enjoy the 
same rights and advantages ? 

8. Are there in your college any 
unincorporated or by-fellows? If 
so, by what statutes are they go- 
verned ? Do you consider such fel- 
lowships beneficial to the society? 
Or do you think their present posi- 
tion might be altered with advan- 
tage? 

9. How many of your fellowships, 
studentships, scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, or the like, are at present open 
to competition without restriction ; 
and how many confined to particular 
places or schools, or to persons of 
the kin or name of founders? 

10. WiU you quote the clauses of 
your statutes on which any such re- 
striction rests, together with any 
special reasons which the founder or 
framer of your statutes may have had 
for this restriction ? 

11. Is the restriction absolute? 
If not, has the college availed itself 
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of any facilities whicli the statutes 
allow for opening the foundation ? 

1*2. If the statutes give a " prefer- 
ence" to certain candidates, how do 
you interpret such preference ? 

13. Do you consider the present 
restrictions, if any, on the election of 
your fellows, students, scholsrs, de- 
mies, or the like, to he beneficial to 
the promotion of education or learn- 
ing in the University, in vour own 
society, and in the particular place, 
school, or family, if there be any, 
which is supposed to be favoured by 
those restrictions ? 

14. Are your fellowships, student- 
ships, scholarships, demyships, or 
the like, disposed of strictly accord- 
ing to merit ? Is such merit tested 
by examinations ? 

15. What is the statutable con- 
nection between your fellowships and 
your scholarships, demyships, or the 
like ? What is the practice in this 
respect ? 

16. If your fellowships are limited 
to those who are or have been scho- 
lars, or the like, of your society, has 
this system been found beneficial to 
the college ? 

17* Are the felloNvs of your college 
obliged to proceed to the higher de- 
grees ? If so, in what faculties ? 

18. Do your statutes enjoin that 
your fellowships, studentships, scho- 
larships, or the like, be increased or 
dimimshed in number as the revenues 
of your college vary ? Has such pro- 
vision of the statutes been acted 
upon ? Do you conceive that the en- 
forcement of such provision at the 
present time would be beneficial to 
the society ? 

19. Do your statutes contemplate 
the residence in college of any under- 
graduates not on the foundation? 
Do they forbid it ? Will you quote 
the clauses in your statutes on 
which such permission or prohibi- 
tion rests ? 

20. What amount of property va- 
cates a fellowship, scholarship, or 
the like,, according to your statutes ? 
Is the rule enforced equally with re- 
gard to real and personal property ? 
Do you conceive that the enforce- 
ment of such a rule at the present 
time would be beneficial to the so- 
ciety ? 



21. Is the head of your society 
statutably required to enter into holy 
orders ? How many of your fellows, 
students, or the like, are subject to 
the same rule ? If the statute be not 
observed, on what authority does the 
non-observance or dispensation rest ? 
Is the obligation to enter into holy 
orders expressly laid down by sta- 
tute, or is it deduced from an injunc- 
tion to study theology, from an in- 
junction to discharge clerical duties 
now disused, or from any other like 
provision. 

22. Are your fellowships confined 
to persons of a certain University 
standing ? Is the admission of un- 
dergraduates to fellowships, or the 
restriction of fellowships to persons 
of particular degrees, productive of 
inconvenience } 

23. Are clergymen excluded from 
presenting themselves as candidates 
for your fellowships ? Are laymen ? 

24. Are fellows or other membevs 
on your foundation allowed by sta- 
tute or other authority to hold eccle- 
siastical preferment i and, if so, to 
what amount ? 

25. What statutable restrictions 
limit the selection of your head ? 

26. How many benefices in the 
gift of your society have been added 
since the original foundation i Will 
you state at what time and in what 
manner each was acquired ? Have 
you at present a fund for the pur- 
chase of advowsons ? 

27- Are there anv prselectorships 
founded in your college for the be- 
nefit of the whole University ? Are 
fellowships connected with such pne- 
lectorships ? If so, do the statutes 
allow any special liberty of choice in 
the fellowships so connected ? 

28. Has the college the nomination 
to the masterships of any schools? 
What control does the college exer- 
cise over such schools ? 

29- Will you Quote the clauses of 
your statutes wnich set forth the 
powers and duties of the visitor of 
jrour college ? Has the visitor ever - 
mterposed his authority to relieve 
the college from the observance of 
any of the statutes, or to make new 
statutes or ordinances ? 

30. Are gentlemen commoners in 
your society called upon to pass the 
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iame examination at entrance as 
other persons ? Do they follow the 
same course of studies, and are they 
subjected to the same discipline as 
other persons tft statu pupillari ? To 
what charges are they liable beyond 
those borne by other independent 
members ? 

31 . Can yon state how many mem- 
bers of your society receive assistance 
from exhibitions or the like, not in 
the gift or under the administration 
of your society? What are the 
sources and what is the amount of 
the assistance so received ? 

32. How many persons are sup- 
ported, wholly or in part, in your 
society as batellers, servitors, Bible- 
clerks, or the like ? What are their 
duties, and what are their stipends or 
other emoluments or immunities? 
How are they chosen? Are they 
marked by any particular dress? 
Was the number ever greater? If 
so, can you state why it has been re- 
duced ? What do you consider to be 
the advantage or disadvantage of 
such a body of scholars ? 

83. How many tutors are there In 
your society ? How many lecturers, 
catechists, or other instructors, who 
are not tutors? Does the head of 
your society take any direct part in 
the instruction ? 

34. Are there any tutors in your 
society who are not, or have not been, 
on the foundation ? Do they all re- 
side within the walls ? 

35. Is each tutor expected to ]ec« 
ture on all subjects; or is there a 
division of subjects ? 

36. During how many weeks in 
the year are lectures given in your 
society ? Will you state the average 
number of lectures given weekly, 
and the subjects ? How many under* 
graduates attend mathematical lec- 
tures beyond arithmetic and the ele- 
ments of Euclid and algebra? 

37* Are any members of the college 
required to attend any professor's 
lectures ? And are any means adopted 
by the college to secure profitable 
attendance by examination or other- 
wise? 

38. Can you state how many mem** 
bers of your foundation, and how 
Kany ndependent members of the 



society, are engaged as private tu- 
tors ? 

39. Canyon state how many under- 
graduate members of your society 
are now reading with private tutors ? 

40. What attendance at chapel is 
required hj your statutes? What 
attendance is actually enforced ? And 
bv what means? Is attendance at 
cnapel ever enforced as a punish- 
ment? 

41. What is the nature and ex- 
tent of religious instruction given in 
your socie^, distinguishing lectures 
and sermons delivered in chapel, and 
instruction given in other ways ? 

42. What is the average amount 
of the " battels*' of each independent 
member of your society ? What was 
the highest and what was the lowest 
amount in the year 1849 ? 

43. Will you have the goodness to 
supply the commissioners with a 
weexly battel bill of the average 
amount, and with a quarterly battel 
bill for each of the four quarters of 
1849> also of the average amount ? 

44. What is the lowest yearly sum 
for which you have known an under- 
graduate to live in your society? 
What is the lowest amount which 
you have known an undergraduate 
to expend, from his matriculation to 
his graduation ? 

45. Do you conceive that the col- 
lege expenses could be materially 
diminished ? If so, will you state in 
what respects ? 

46. Is the college library open to 
all members of the college, and what 
fees are paid to the library by each 
member ? 

47. What number of under-gra- 
duates is your college capable of ac- 
commodating ? 



The two following circulars have 
been issued by the Commission to the 
Master and Fellows of each College, 
and to the authorities of the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court : — 

" Oaford University Commission, 
Downing-street, Nov, 1850. 
*' Qentlemen— Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for the University of 
Oxford will feel much obliged for 
any information which you may be 
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TO CORRESPOKDEHTS. 



disposed to fornish on the foUowing 
points :— 

*' 1. The amount of yonr corporate 
reyenues and their specific applica- 
tion. 

" 2. The sources from which each 
portion of the income is derived, and 
the amount arising from each source. 

" 3. The proportion of your cor- 
porate property which is let on rack- 
rent, and on lives^ or for terms of 
years; and the principle on which 
fines are set. 

" 4. The emoluments of the head- 
ship, of the several fellowships, stu- 
dentships^ scholarships, demyships^ 
or the like. 

" 5. The number, value, and 
period of tenure of the several unin- 
corporated scholarships, exhibitions, 
or the like. 

" Her Majesty's Commissioners 
also request that you will furnish 
them with a copy of your statutes, 
and with any decrees made by the 
visitor. — I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your obedient humble 
servant, 

A. P. StanleYi Secretary.' 
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Oxford University Commission, 
Douming-street, Nov. 1850. 
''Sir — Her Majesty's Commission- 
ers for the University of Oxford re- 
quest that you will have the goodness 
to furnish them with answers to the 
following questions :— 



What persons mw practise in 
the Vice-Chancellor's Court? 

" Is the number of such persons 
limited by any statute, or by custom } 

" What qnalificatioo, or course of 
study, is required of those who are 
appointed to practise in the court ? 

" What has been the number of 
suits in the court in each of the last 
^ye years ? 

" What is the most usual cause of 
civil action in the court ? 

'* What is the expense of each 
party, under ordinary circumstances, 
in a suit for the recovery of a debt of 
20/.? 

'' What length of time, under or- 
dinary circumstances, passes from 
the first to the last step in a defended 
suit for the recovery of such a debt I 
Are the witnesses examined in open 
court ? Do they give their testimony 
orally? Are they subject to onu 
cross-examination? If not, be so 
good as to state how they are exa- 
mined and cross-examined. 
. " If a defendant be sentenced to 
pay a debt or sum of money to a 
pkintifif, how is the payment en- 
forced ? 

" How are the costs of litigating 
parties in the court taxed, and by 
whom? 

'' I have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient humble servant, 

A. P. Stanlby, Secretary. 
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Co Correi^pontfntti^; 

Oar correspondent, '* A Country Master/' appears to beg the question, or at least 
he assumes what reqvires to be proved : he speaks boldly of '- our present absurd 
orthography/^ and of ''what is erroneously called the right method of spelling 
words,'' and he applies these expressions generally i i.e., without immediate re- 
ference to the education of the " dull and dense.'' We cannot afford to part with 
anything which serves as a due to the original meaning of words, and we should not 
admit our correspondent's general conclusion, even if it could be proved by a very 
extensive induction, that the phonetic system is a good introduction to the Romanie. 
To our correspondent, who would fain see the Romanic system abolished altogether, 
surely this can be no recommendation. 

G. N. S. J.'s mode appears to be a good one; but our November correspondent 
proceeds upon a true principle— that bad spelling is infectious, and that repeated 
right impressions made upon the retina do more good than the admission and mo- 
mentary correction of wrong ones. He speaks of dictation as generally practised. 

" A Subscriber" will find Tamer's Notes to Herodotus useful. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIAEY OF THE MASTER 

OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

[Tills diary wM not written for ymblication : it contains, howerer, told in « qvaint 

way, mveli that is intwestlnf and imtraedTo.] 

No. 7. 

THB LITERATfTUE OJ OUB ALLET. 

Or the ballads, whicb, at we have already thown^ constitute the staple 
of ''the Literature of our Alley/' those which refer specially to social 
snhjects, are for the most part not available, as they contain allusions 
and expressions which might be misunderstood, ..... Many 
of them are the songs of transports, and felons of various grades, who 
review their past life or future prospects : — 



''It WAS a few hours after her fiither did appear. 
And march'd me back to Omar gaol in mt county of Tyrone^ 
And there I was transported from Erin's lovely home; 
When I heard my sentence it grieved my heart full sore. 
And parting from my .true love it grieved me ten times more.*' 

The next verses inform us, that his ** true love'* politely called at the 
gaol to say, that she would remain unmarried until the transport's return 
to " Erin's lovely home." These songs seem to hold transportation 
very lightly ; and they, with few exceptions, allude to the return of the 
felons to this country : — 



" There is a girl in London town, a girl I love foil well ; 
If e'er I get my liberty along with her Til dwell.' 
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Throughout these songs there is not the least expression of remorse, 
nor do their authors attempt to make the victims of the law give vent 
to feelings of contrition or sorrow ibr the past, nor do they ever suggest, 
that the criminal loses more than his liberty by the punishment awarded 
for his crimes. He is always made to speak of returning to his friends, 
as if nothing out of the way had happened ; and I have remarked, in a 
former part of my diary, that this is the actual state of the case in their 
society. They have very little or no feeling of shame ; their behaviour 
would lead to the belief that they rather gloried in their degradation 
thaa otherwise. This is, perhaps, the most unpromising feature in 
their character 

I quote from the ** spoken" part of a song about the police court, 
which says little for their natural affection : — 

" Now, what is this man brought up for ? Felony. — Aye, I think you've 
been here before. No, I amt. — I think you have; answer me directly, sir ; 
haven't you been here before ? Veil then, I are, and vhat then i it vetsn't 
felony to beat my oum mother, vos it ? That vas all I vas brought up before 
for. — How do you live ? I can't tell. — Where do you get your bread ? I 
can't tell.— Who are your parents? I don't know; you don't think I'm 
such a soft tommy to go for to criminate myself, vhen 'torney told me vhen 
I vos up before, not to answer any questions, and he got me off*. No, no, 
itvontdo!" 

YOL. IX. — NO. II. B 
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I pass over such songs as refer to the parish officials^ songs de- 
scriptive of wakes and marriages, and the like ; because the Irish poor 
rather cherish the poor law than otherwise, and the numerous squibs 
against their peculiar customs do not gratify them ; it is the lower 
order of English people who rejoice in what are called Irish songs, and 
not the Irish themselves. I think it is well, also, to state that I merely 
quote those sentiments from the -ballads, which I feel assured the 
people entertain ; I do this with the view of broaching the question^ as 
to whether an effort made to cleanse their literature, might not be an 
important step in the right direction for the improvement of these 
people. I have an idea that their welfare is intimately connected 
therewith. They are influenced by their ballads to an extent which a 
casual observer would not readily credit. ' The railway mania did not 
create a greater sensation on the Stock Exchange, than did the Negro 

Melodists in our streets and alleys 

I do not mean to allude to the historical ballads further than to say, 
that to the perusal of them the inhabitants of the alleys are indebted 
for any little historical knowledge they possess. ** Adam" figures in a 
ballad, and so does '' Prince Charlie." Yet I do not affirm that the 
chain of song between them is complete — although the old mysteries 
are traceable ; but from the times of the Stuarts down to those of the 
Nepaulese ambassador and General Haynau, no man of note has 
figured in the world, who has not been the subject of the people's 
doggrel. 

" Lord Melbourn down to Windsor went, 

As you may understand. 
And bolted in the castle. 

Like a little leg of Lamb, 
He told the Queen the Tory lords 

Was in the mire stuck. 
What shall I do, your Majesty ? 

Then little John, set out upon 

His horse so fine and gay. 
With the mutilated Poor L&w Bill, 

To Windsor went his way." 

• • • • ' • . 

'^ The Nepaulese Songster," which is printed in the ballad form, that 
is, in one sheet, measures a fathom and a half, measured as sailors 
measure ropes on board ship. It is more remarkable for its length of 
sheet than for the delicacy of its songs. The beautiful wife of the Chief 
Hanky way is described as having fine teeth : — 

" And with them oft, the white men's flesh 
She prov'd she'd griddle too." 

The songs of emigrants and emigration are innumerable. The next 
ballad is from the pen of one who could be satisfied iiQwher^j ejccept, 
perhaps, as a citizen of the model republic :— 

" There no petty workhouse lord 

Tears a man and wife apart ; * 

There no pamper'd tax-fed horde. 
.Preys upon a nation's heart.'' 
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But Others leave their native country with a better spirit : — . 
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They sav there's bread and work for all^ 

And the sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget ould Ireland^ 

Were it fifty times as fair." 

" England is going down the hill.'* This songster makes a lady 
provide for some fatherless children, as if she were doing no more than 
her duty: — 

" 'Twas then, said the lady to the little town's boy. 
What food on the road did you have ?" 

To go about making such inquiries would seem to be a lady^s 
business;— 

" A lady standing by, who heard the little boy to cry. 
With a voice so ineek and low ; 
Then her eyes did start with tears, saying. 
Come my little dears. 
For compassion I'm resolved for to show, — 
So Qttiekly gave them a shelter from the storm. 

She did it with a free good will. 
For she said, there's none can learn under 
What planet they were bom. 
Whilst old England is going down the hill.' 

The cadgers and tramps have their songs also; — 

TuNK. — All round my Hat, 

*' All round the squares and round about the airies. 
All round the sauares in a quiet artemoon ; 

And, when the flunkies turns their backs, I comes the presto business, 
And takes unkimmin care of all their silver spoons. 

All round the squares Sal lugs a pair of babbies ; 

All round the squares Sal lugs a pair of twins ; 

And when the public passes by, she pinches them voraciously. 

Which makes the babbies for to cry, and sympathy it vins." 

TuNB. — The Long Letter, 

" Then I flings my corpse into the river. 

Where there's plenty to drag me safe on shore : 
Sal comes up, a long tale to deliver. 

To say I've been out of vork six months or more. 
Tears from the people's eyes are flowing,— 

Ten or twelve bob, they gal;ber8 one soon ; 
Then ofi* ve ^oes, vith a vink so knowing. 

And gets jolly drunk at the Man in the Moon. 

Then ve takes up the starved Manchester chizzle— myself, Sarah, and the 
kids. Ve turns out of a morning vith clean mugs, and myself vith a vite 
apron in front of me, and I pitches 'em a yarn. •.......- 

The Duk, werry much infected, sent me down a fourpenny bit, and told me 
to call some day vhen he was out. No ! sooner than I'd stoop to a Joey, I'd 
drive a cab on the Thames, or bail out the sea vith a mustard spoon." . . • 

2 
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. . Jbe tramp differs from the cadger, inasmuch as he works 

occasionally : — 

^Tm'a roving journeyman^ 

And I rove from town to town i 
Wherever I get a job of work, 
I'm wiUing to set down. 

With my kit upon my shoulders. 
And my stick then in my hand ; 
. It*8 down the country I will go, 
A roving journeyman. 

But when I came to Carlow, 

The girls all jumped for joy ; 
Saying one unto the other, 
Here comes a roving boy. 

One treats me to a bottle. 
And another to a dram.'' 

The tramps are usually drunkards : — 

'' Of such pals, oh ! how sweet the communion. 
From each other we never will roam ; 
While we keep ourselves out of the ' Union,' 
We'll still have a drop at our home.' 
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And they very often fall out with the parish authorities : — 

" Who are you ? Faith, I'm four-score next Lady-day, and so feeble I can 
hardly walk.— How the Devil did you get there ? Faith, I walked, your Re- 
verence.— Oh, then, if you are able to walk, and to go of errands, you may 
walk off. Oh, bad luck to me, if that a'nt the Poor-law. — Well, I know it 
is the Poor-law, and it must not be broken, because it has lately been amended. 
Ah, your Poor-law is like the Humane Society — all the good you do, is done 
with a hook ! — What is all that noise about ? Why, your Honour, it's the 
poor undone pauper's petition to Just Starve us : — 

Hear, O hear us, our parish king, 
Th' workhouse bell with fury ring ; 
All who love their children sing. 

Hear us, O hear ! 
Then tell us what can be worse. 
Than a hungry maw and an empty purse ; 
Mercy show, and pity us — 

Great Overseer." 

Those who believe that Teetotalism can regenerate the world, have 
their opinions strongly supported in the ** Railroad to Hell; or, If you 
will, from Dissipation to Poverty, and from Poverty to Desperation," 
which, among other things, tells us : — 

We've White and Black Bulls, and two Suns, in one street ; 

One Swan and two Lions which never taste meat ; 

Atid here you see women, with bottles and jugs. 

Roll into these Taverns and Dram-drinking snugs. 
As brazen as brass, to get an odd glass. 
In some of these shops which a fool cannot pass," 
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There are some singular beings who think for themselves, and belong 
to no party :— 

"Bob Peel pretends to rule the State^ 
But good be never did yet ; 
Jem Graham> I thinks him a has8» 

And Harry Broom a hidiott. 
Its if I couldf ffet in the House, 

The thing f d bet a guinea on, 
I'd make 'em all shake in their shoes ; 
I'm for Freedom of opinion. 

Tol de rol." 

The following is from the pen of one who modestly says :— 

" I think I'm a judge of music. 
At least, so have been said.'^ 

It 18 certain, that he has an original idea of true poetry ; or, at least, 
of that element which is one of its constituents — ^harmony :^> 

"There is music in man and woman, 
Especially in man and wife ; 
There is music in a butcher 
When he's sharpening of his knife. 

There is music in a schoolmaster 

When him flogging of the boys ; 
And there's music in a policeman 

When the thieves do make a noise." 

It really makes one feel sad to find so many of our good old English 
ballads so viilanously parodied : — 

" Joe Muggins was buried that very next day. 
And Sally in less than a week ; 
When out of her ashes a carrot there grew. 
And out of his bosom a leek, leek, leek. 

And out of his, &c* 

Now they grew and they grew to the top of the grave. 

When they was'nt let grow any more ; 
For down they was cut to season the soup. 

That was given away to the poor, poor, poor. 

That was given away to the poor. 

Of what manner of men are they who thus disfigure our old mo- 
dels ? 

** In a garret I show'd my nob, 
In £arl Street, Seven Dials ; 
My father was a snob. 
My mother dealt in wials. 

But my mind took higher flights, 

I hated low-life thinj^s ; 
Made friends with a cove wot writes. 

And now I'm a chap wot sings." 

[hi concluding these extracts from theDiary it may here be mentioned, 
that the specimens now given from ** the Literature of our Alley," are not 
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SO numerous as we oi%ina1iy intended • Some have been omitted in eon- 
sequence of their irreverent allusions to sacred subjects'; land concern- 
ing them it must suffice to Say, that they appear to-be the most 
graphic, and the least hkely to be effaced from the memory. It may 
be asked, What has the Literature of the Alley to do with the business 
of education ? In drawing attention to it, our object has been to afford 
some information upon a state of things, of wnich at present little 
is known, but with which it is requisite to become acquainted, before it 
is possible either to devise or apply a remedy. How great and exten- 
sive the evil is, can be but imperfectly inferred from the extracts we have 
given. Still, as it has been already observed by the writer of the 
Diary, some important particulars may be gleaned from them ; such as, 
that the inhabitants of the Alley have a literature of their own, though 
they seldom read ; and that that literature represents correclly their 
feehngs and ways of thinking. Further we may collect, that, if they 
60 tiot read, they certainly do not write, and that they tlierefore must 
have literary purveyors^-writers and publishers— *to provide for thetr 
peculiar tastes. These purveyors must act upon the same principle as 
those for the other classes of. society — they must provide what is most 
likely to pay them best.' And we find, accordingly, that the form of 
literature which best suits the Alley, is the ballacP— a striking proof of 
the influence which poetry. combined with music possesses over the 
human mind, even when most hardened and depraved. The principles 
introduced into these ballads are most immoral, and dangerous to 
society. Hence- the obvious duty of instilling into the minds of the 
young principles of an opposite character, and of doing so under the 
most engaging and impressive forms. The fact, that the obscene 
ballad, which is sung and hawked in the alley, is first produced and 
tested as to its- popularity in the night-house, shows how these 
hot-beds of vice spread their baneful influence abroad, and what timely 
care should therefore be tak^n to rescue the young at the very earliest 
moment from the moral pestilence which, as it were, floats in the very 
atmosphere which they breathe. This can only be done by gathering 
them into schools, and training their tongues, and attuning their ears 
to other sounds and words ; and, as far as practicable, habituating their 
hearts and consciences to other impressions than such as must be 
produced by the effusions which we have quoted, and by others infinitely 
more noxious. The very thought of such poison being poured into the 
. ears of thousands of young children, whilst their minds are yet, as it were, 
** prepared blanks,'' capable of taking any impression, and as pure and 
innocent as those of chikiren more happily circumstanced, might suf- 
fice to rouse the least philanthropic to some exertions in their behalf. 
And, if the perusal of these extracts should induce a single individual to 
apply himself to such a. task, or to increase his endeavours to fulfil it, 
we shall feel that we are abundantly justified in the course which we 
have taken in publishing them.] 
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ON THE CRUDE-FORM METHOD OF TEACHING THE 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

{ConUimedftvmrol rill,,p.4^.) 

Ik our last paper we dealt only with tlie substantives, but so far as 
regards declension, what was then said is applicable to the adjective. 
As regards the verbs, the question is exceedingly siifiple. No one will 
have any difficulty in assigning ama, mone, reg, and audi, as the es- 
sential elenaents in the conjugation of the verbs ama-re, mone^re, 
reff-ere, and audi-re. The only parts of the verb amare which fail to 
^exhibit an a after the m are the first person amo of the indicative pre- 
sent, and the whole of the present subjunctive, amem^ &c. But a 
contraction of ama-o into amo would be perfectly parallel to what is 
seen in the Greeic grammar in rt^aUf rifiia^ and the compression 
of ama-am, ama-as, ama-at, &c. (which the analogy of icrib-am^ 
scrih-aBy scrib-at, &c., would have led us to expect) into amem, 
ames, afnet. Sic, is a matter of no extraordinary character, con- 
sidering the intimate connection between a long vowel e and the sim- 
ple a, ' A Greek scholar is of course familiar with this fact ; and in the 
Latin perfect eg-i (as compared to the present ag-o) we seem to have a 
word which has been contracted from a perfect of reduplication a*agA» 
in the second conjugation we should have been able to trace the vowel 
e throughout all the deduced forms, if we had taken for Our example 
any of the verbs, fle-re, ne-re, dele-re, or ex-ple-re, for in these the 
perfect and so-called supines still exhibit an c in the base of the word. 
And even among those verbs which commonly form the perfect in -ut, as 
moneo, habeo, &c., the archaic forms, such as habessil, seem to imply 
an old perfect habevi ; for habessil must have been a contraction of 
habevesit, just as amasso and amassim are admitted to be contrac- 
tions from old forms, amaveso and amavesim, which preceded amavero 
and amaverim. Lastly, the conjugation of audi-re in no single in- 
stance fails to retain the i. 

Thus, we reduce the four conjugations to the foUr heads, of verbs in 
o, in €, in consonants, and in i. Tlie question here suggests itself, how 
is it that there are not six conjugations to correspond to the six declen- 
sions? in other words, what has become of the conjugations in o and 
in u ? To speak first of the veihi in u : the class exists, and as examples 
of it may be taken the verbs nu-erej plu-ere, acu-ere, metn-ere ; but the 
vowel u is rarely subject to contraction with a following vowel, so that 
it was found unnecessary to separate verbs of this class from those 
which ended in a consonant. On the whole, however, it is perhaps 
desirable, for simplicity's sake, to make a u conjugation ; and, in fact, 
in the third person of the plural of the present indicative these verbs 
have a peculiarity, which distinguishes them from such verbs as reg-ere, 
'scrib-ere ; we mean that metuunt and sequuntur, though supported by 
the authority of our grammars and ordinary editions, are not so legiti- 
mate, if manuscripts are to be trusted, as metuont and secuntur, 
'Secondly, an advantage is gained by the separation of verba in u flrom 
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verbs in a consonant in the complete analogy of the perfects coUui, 
audi'Vi^ ne-vi, ama-vi^ gno-vi, plu-m, where we ha?e the same suffix 
added witliout distinction to a verb ending in a consonant, and to verbs 
in all the five vowels, i, e, a, o, u. Pluvit was the only perfect known to 
Livy ; and ihe older writers generally adopted either the form annutit^ 
or at least annuity wilh a long u, thus distinguishing the perfect from the 
present. But there still remains a vacancy caused by the non-appearance 
of a class of verbs in o. Such vacancy can only be filled by a wretched 
remnant of a conjugation. The forms gno-vi, gno-tum, {novi, notumt) 
the participles pottis and aegrotus, all point to bases in o, viz. gno", 
pO', aegro-. The present of the first has chosen to take to itself the 
termination of an inceptive gno-sc-o. That there was once a verb j9o-y 
' drink/ is proved by tne substantives po-tion-, po-culo^ (nom. potio^pO" 
culum), by the frequentative po-/a-rf^ and by the Greek vfa-irw^ x£7rai-ira. 
Again, a verb aegro-o from the adjective aegero- (nom. aeger, aegra, 
&c.) would be in perfect keeping with the Greek verb dovXo-w, from 
the noun ^ovXo- (nom. SovXoc)* Unfortunately, there was a tendency 
in the Latin language to force all those verbs which are formed from 
substantives or adjectives of the second declension into the first conju* 
gation. Thus, from the substantives dono-^ domino- (nom. donum, 
dominus), and from the adjectives misero-y denso- (nom. miser, densus) 
were deduced the verbs dotia-re, dominari^ miser a-riy densa-re. The 
readiness which exists in the Latin language to interchange the vowels 
a and d is well seen in ignora-re, from an adjective ignaro- (nom. 
ignarus\ while the simple adjective gnaro- (nom, gnarus), grows out of 
a root ^710-. 

The application of the crude-form system to verbs was virtually 
adopted in the Latin grammar which was used in the Charter House 
during the headship of the Rev. Dr. Russell, as the three conjugations 
of (imare, monere, and audire were treated as contract verbs, amao 
amoy amais amas, amait amat, &c. It has at times been objected to 
this view that a contraction of amait to amat ought to have led to a 
long vowel in the last syllable o^ amat. The argument is valid, but yet 
no way damages the theory, for the syllable was originally long, as 
indeed is seen in the passive amatur^ monetur, auditur, whereas from 
regtt comes regitur. It is thus that the old writers, as Plautus, Terence, 
&c., never hesitate to treat the third person of a tense as having a final 
long syllable, whenever the corresponding vowel is long in the first and 
second persons of the plural. Examples may be seen in the prolego- 
mena to Ritschl's Plautus, p. 182, &c., such as vetit, audiet,/it, solet, 
altinetjiahet, stt^ det, fuat, maveUt^ afflictat, egetf desideret^ i^, lubet, 
though followed in every example he quotes by a word with an initial 
vowel. There are not wanting similar examples in Virgil and Horace, but 
editors and teachers complacently get over the diflSculty by attributing 
the unusual length to the so-called principle of ceesura. What there- 
fore at first view appeared as a defect in the theory of crude-forms, 
only tends to prove the validity of the system. 

In the irregular verbs the system of crude-forms has its usual supe- 
riority. The conjugation, for example, of the so-called substantive 
verb, in both Greek and Latin, becomes more intelligible, and there- 
fore more easy to remember, when attention is paid to the form of the 
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base. Sum and tifu, when examined by themselves, appear utterly 
unconnected ; but a light is thrown even upon these, and still more 
decidedly on many other parts of the conjugation, when es is regarded 
as the point of departure. Varro, for example, tells us, that esum, 
esumus, esunt, were the old forms, which, losing their initial vowel, 
became severally sum^ sumus, sunt. That etr-fit,* in Greek, should be 
changed to ttfit was to be expected, from the habitual tendency of 
that language to suppress the sibilant. Further, an attention to the 
crude-form es at once explains the so-called adjectives, but really par- 
ticiples, absenSf prasens, which are but reduced forms of ab-es^ens, 
prcB-es-^ns, Again, the beginner in Greek is somewhat confused at 
times by the similarity in many parts of the verbs ecp, '' I am," and 
ei/xt, '* I go.'' He will have most of his doubts at once solved by the 
knowledge that the former has cc, the latter c, for its base. 

We now pass from the familiar matters of declension and conjuga- 
tion to a part of grammar usually much neglected — the general dpc- 
trine of derivation ; and we shall still find that the crude forms of nouns 
and verbs give us a safer foundation on which to build. Thus, from 
the substantives cm-, ^de-^ vita-f tribu-, we more readily proceed to 
the adjectives civi'li'/fide'li-y vita-li', tribu'li-, than we can from the 
nominatives civis^fides^ vita, tribus. Still more decided is the advan- 
tage in deducing directly from the crude forms mart-, Roma-, bello-^ 
tribu-y rather than from the nominatives mare, Roma, bellum, tribus, 
the derivatives marino-, Romano-, Bellona-, tribuno-, Again, the 
diminutives navi-cula, virgun-culaf-f die-cula, su-cula, ratiun-cula, 
are at once referred to the crude-forms navi-, virgon-, die-^ su-, 
ration-. So also the doctrine of quantity gains much in simplicity if 
we take our departure from the crude forms. Thufi, leni-mentum, 
supple-mentum, delira-mentum, coyno-mcntum, argu-menium, which 
retain the vowel of the verb, have all of them that vowel long; 
whereas alA-mentum, teg-U-mentum and doc-U-mentum, having no 
original claim to a vowel i or u, but employing it merely as a sort of 
connecting sound, are not permitted to dwell upon it. 

The light which the study of Latin throws upon the etymology of 
our own tongue is a secondary but still an important consideration. 
Here again the crude-forms have a marked advantage over the nomi- 
natives. Thus, our English adjectives re-al, reg-al^gradu-al, manu- 
al, vertic-al, nation-al, are less easily referred to the nominatives res, 
rex, gradus, manus, vertex, natio, than to the crude forms, which 
present themselves at once to the eye. The same, or nearly the same, 
is true of the words lapid-ary, avi-ary, sanguin-ary, salut-ary, sta- 
tion-ary. 

We shall next proceed to examine the proposition that all the Latin 
declensions in reality belong to one type. In the process of word* 
building the chief difficulty arises from the fact, that if vowels are 
brought together, contraction commpnly results ; while if consonants 

* The modern Lithuanian, or the language now spoken around Memel and 
Bif^a, conjugates its Bubstantive verb, esmi, essi, esti, &c. 

t Zumpt, through looking to the nominatives, speaks of virguncula as 
formed by the addition of a suffix uncula. 
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aie placed io juxU*position, Ike one or the other is frequently modified; 
8o as to hartnonize with the other* Herice it foUowa» that where tho 
choice presents itself, we should select for our first consideration those 
forms where, of two syllables brought into contact, either the first euds 
in a consonant and the second begins with a vowel, or vice V0r$^, 
where a vowel at the end of the first is followed by a consonant at the 
beginning of the second. Now it so happens, that among the suffixea 
which have the office of denoting cases, the majority commence with % 
vowel. Hence the consonant declension for the most part exhibits tha. 
cases in a fuller and less modified form. Thus, to take the accusative ; 
reg^em assigns a whole syllable to the case-ending, whereas in twrri^nLf 
die-m^ mumi'-m^ gervo-vi^ (or servu^m)^ gradu-^m^ a vowel has been lost* 
The same applies to the plural accusatives reg^s^ turri-^ (<tfrrc«), 
die-t, musa-s^ seruhs, gradu-^. Similarly io the ablatives of the sin«* 
gular, re^*-^, turri (turrt)^ dii, musa^ servo, gradu, the first gives us 
a letter ^ as the representative of the case, whereas contractiou absorbs 
this vowel in all the vowel declensions, yet at the same time leaves a 
trace of the same termination in the length of the final vowel, as arising 
from contraction. The genitival is of reg-is^ would lead us to expect 
from analogy, turri*is^ die^is^ musa-is^ servo^is, gradu-is, not one of 
which occurs. This fact at first sight appears somewhat fatal to the 
theory ; but a closer inspection will remove much of the difficulty, and 
the satisfactory removal of a difficulty ought to be held a strong con* 
firmation of a theory. Now the forms gru-is^ «u-t5, anu*is (the last iq 
Terence) really exhibit what is demanded; and the long u in gtudusy 
gen., has always been held to be the result of contraction from gnudwU^ 
Secondly, in the first and fifth declensions the older language, has at 
least two forms, mvsai and musas (as in patw-familiaSf to say notliing 
of the Greek gen., ao^iac); diei^ dies, and die. Now it is evident tha( 
all these varieties would grow out of musa^is and die-is. By the loss 
of the 8 we obtain musai and diei, and then by an ordinary contraction 
musae and die; while the absorption of the i in wusais and dieiSf gives 
us musds and dies. In the second declension, although serva-is i| 
unknown, yet in nulliuSf or rather nvllo-iuSy we get even mpre than 
the suffix wished for; and a termination us harmonises better with the 
Greek genitival suffix os than tl)e ordinary Latin suffix is. Thus in 
the celeorated Bacchanalian inscription we find senalu-os for the geni- 
tive of senatU', But there still remain the genitives avis, Iwrm, whjcb 
refuse even in their quantity to justify the theory of a previously exist- 
ing avi-is or turri-is. The explanation probably is this: the Latin 
language had some twenty verbs, which blended togetl^r the tiiird and 
fourth conjugations, as /acio, jacio, orior, gradior, which in the first 
person singular and third plural follow the analogy of the fourth^ but 
in the other persons that of the third conjugation. Nay, as we look 
further and further back into the language, we find such forms as parire 
for parere, morimur for morHmur^ evenat for evemat, &c. Similarly 
in the declensions they seem at times to have had double forms, one 
ending in a consonant, one in the vQwel i. Thus by the side of navi-^ 
a ship, we may assume a shorter form fiav- or nau-. Compare tl^e 
Greek rav^Q. Thus nav-is would be a legitimate genitive, and nau- 
fraguSf nauta need not be deemed contractions from navi'fratgus 



So Oil in aueepif auspeXf may have been an origioa). btie^ 
signifying '* bird," from which the gen. ov-ii with a short i it regu^ 
lariy formed. In fact» we have probably in thii tendency to double 
forms die explanation of the confusion . by which the Romans them** 
seWes were led to force the noune ending in a consonant and those ead* 
ing ia a vowel i into a common declension* 

In tlie genitives plural <^te-niifi, muia'rum^tm'vO'rum, we have a 
common suffix ; while in rtg-umt avi'timt gradu-um^ we only miss the 
r, the addition of which would bring them into perfect agreement with 
the preceding trio. Now this r really represents the $ which formed 
the essential part of the genitival suffix in the singukr, it being a law 
of the Latin language to change an $ into r, whenever it is thrown 
between vowels, as in such neuters as opuSf operis^ in the verb cafe» 
from, ero, &c. But this $ of the genitive is itself lost in mH$ai, musa^ 
in $erv%/m Ulixi^ AchUli^ CleovMni (for UlixU^ AchilliSy Chamenii)^ 
and in dieu Hence thef e is nothing very surprising in the disappearance 
Jo( its representative r in the plural Beaides, calicolum^ amphorum^ 
nummumt duum^ and even dieum^ ^cUum^ are more or lass familiar 
contractions for ealieolaruni^ amphararum^ nummorum^ dwmim^ 
dUrumj speckrunK Lastly, it is a well-known fact that nucerumt 
boverum were the old forms of nucum, bourn. And these two words, 
by the way, justify the theory at which we have hinted already, that the 
plural cases are in regality formed from the singular genitive by the 
addition of a suffix for plurality* Thus nucer and baver of the two 
archaic lorms, nHcerum^ bovemnk^ represent the singular genitives 
nvcut, bovisy precisely as from the base cinU or pulvU we have a 
genitive ctver-^s pulver^is. Thus musarum is for mu$as-um^ of which 
musat is an old genitive singular. In the Greek language this s falling 
between vowels is of course lost as usuaU and we have pov^w^v instead 
of fjkovpicta^^r* 

What we have said of the plural genitive being formed directly from 
the singular genitive has its parallel in the accusative. Thus musam^ 
servom should be considered as the Latin mode of writiag what would 
have appeared in Greek as musan and servon. The addition of an s 
as the symbol of plurality would have given us mwaas, servou$ ; but as 
n was never pronounced before the consonant s« it was at last omitted 
in writing, and so there arose t»iuas &ervd$ ; but of course with a long 
voweK In the Cretan dialect of the Greek language, such a form as 
lovkovq for the accusative plural was in ordinary use ; but the Attic 
dialect substituted SovXovc precisely at the nominative of ^tovjQ be- 
cane> not o2ei'c» but o$ovc. 

The Latin dative reg^i would suggest other datives ami, diet^ mustti, «er- 
V09, ffFodui^ Of these diei and gradm occur in the ordinary language; mii« 
mi is an archaic variety of mMsae\ and even in the second decleo&ioa 
film (Cicero's mode of writing cut) exhibits the desired form . But gtadui 
and dki are often contracted into the dissyllables ^radt* and die. More- 
over the Greek grammar habitually so far suppresses the final t as to 
make it subscript, which seems very like retaining it as an etymological 
symbol* while, in pronunciation it was altogether destroyed. Hence 
9ervQ agrees substantially with 2ovX|>. Besides, the Latin datives wdlit 
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utri^ &c., are evidently representatives of vulloit utroi, as nuUiuSf 
nulli, nom. pi., nullU, stand for nulloius^ nulUn, nuUoU, 

We have said that i is the ordinary suffix of a singular dative. An 
older form must have been bi. Such is seen in the so-called adverbs, 
but originally datives^ ubi (nom. i-s)^ u-bi (or cubiy as seen in si'Cubi, 
num^cubif nC'Cubi, from the relative), alUbi (archaic nom. a/t-s), utro-bi 
(nom. uter) ubi-que (nom. quisque), sibi, tibif nO'bi'S, vo-bi-s ; secondly, 
in the plural datives reg-i-buSf avi-bus, die-bus, equa-bus, duo-bus; 
thirdly, in the Homeric datives c^c, ftirt'^it ovparo-ifn, vnyOco'-^c; fourthly, 
in the Sanscrit datives of the dual and plural, nau'bhy-am and nau" 
bhy-asfrom nau '* a ship," as well as the plural instrumental case nan- 
bhi'S, But if it be admitted that a b once belonged to the dative suffix, 
it remains to be explained how it came to disappear, as in musis and 
servis. This objection will be answered if it be shown that those very 
forms which long retained a b have since lost them. Now the four 
little words, tibi^ sibi, ubi, ibi have all lost the labial in the French deri- 
vatives toif soi, ou, y. Again, the three prepositions <i6, su6, ob are sub- 
jected to the same curtailment in a, asporto (for abs^porto), in sus- 
pendo, iuscitOf sustollo (for subs')^ in ostendo (for obs-tendo) ard 
omitto. The two yerbs jubeo and habeo also lose their b at times, the first 
in ju8si,jus9um; the second in the derived substantive a-men/vm for 
habi-mentwn ^* something to hold by/' and also in the French present 
fai^ tu aSf il a, Us ont. The persons avons, avez, do indeed retain the 
b virtually in the form of a t; ; but when the French add this present 

tense to the infinitive in order to make a future: '* I have to »" 

the syllable av falls off from both av-on$ and av-ezy as seen in Jinir-ai, 
finir-aSyfinir'ayfimr'OnSyJinir'eZyfinir'Ont, Similarly, the conditional 
of the French verb is always made up by attaching the past tense 
avals, &c. to the infinitive, but in this process the syllable av again dis- 
appears, and we have^ntr-at«, &c« The German verb hab-en and our 
own have suffer in the same way. Thus the German haben^ in the 
present, exhibits hat not habt, and in the past tense hatte not hab-te; 
while we say has, had, rather than haves, haved^ 

Hence with a knowledge that the b in Latin words had no safe footing, 
we may boldly infer that from an old dative musa-bi were formed first 
musai and ultimately mvsae', and from a plural musa-bi-Sf on the 
one hand musa^bus, on the other with the loss of the b, musais, musis. 
For the vowel changes, compare the three words quairo, quaero, 
inquiro. 

The nominative has been reserved to the last, because it contains 
what has been deemed by some a grave difficulty. Although s is 
visibly the suffix of the nominatives reg-s {rex),avus, die-s, Aenea-s, 
%ervo*s (servus) gradu^s ; yet it has been objected that neuters, with 
few exceptions, are without the final sibilant, that the same is true of 
nearly every nominative of the first declension, of such words tapuer 
in the second, and of pater, consul, ordo, ratio in the third declension. 

With regard to neuters the identity of the nominative and accusative 
in every instance is a difficulty which must attach to every grammatical 
system, as much as to that founded upon crude-forms. Perhaps the 
cause may lie in this, that in the simplest form of sentence, viz., ohe 
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consitiiDg of a nominative, a verb, and ao accusative, at daminus ser-^ 
ffum caeditf the actioD expressed in the verb proceeds from the nomi- 
native to the accusative, from the master to the slave ; and so the idea 
of the nominative in urigin was identical with that of an agent. But an 
agent having life must of necessity be either masculine or feminine. Thus 
a neuter noun would have no claim to serve as a nominative, and con- 
sequently could not in strictness be entitled to the nominatival suffix, s. 

The « * in the first declension, it must be admitted, is only found in 
masculine nouns, and even they are of foreign origin, as the word 
above quoted, JEneas, Still there is so close a connection between 
the first declension of the Latin aud the first declension of the Greek 
language, that anything proved for the one has a bearing upon the 
other. Thus, the s of rafnag and voXitiiq leads to rather a strong 
belief that the Latin also must once have possessed such a letter, 
although no longer found in what is left of the language. But it has 
been said that the office of this < in the Greek words is not that of de- 
noting a nominative, but to mark a gender. Tlie assertion is founded 
solely on the accident that the masculine nouns take an t in the nomi- 
native, which the feminine nouns have discarded^ But even the. 
masculine nouns appear without this letter in many phrases of Homer, 
as yt^€kriy€(i€Ta Zfuc, firirura Zcvc, iirirora N£flTaif>, &c. ; and Cicero 
too preferred the forms without a sibilant in the Greek words Archyta^ 
Ari$tagpra, as well as in the names of his countrymen Sulla and 
Cinna. Moreover, an argument such as that of tlie Greek gram- 
marians might just as well be used in proof that s in Latin is a mark 
of the feminine gender, seeing that of acer, acris, ctcre^ the middle 
form acris is generally feminine. We have a parallel error in the 
Icelandic grammarians. This language, it is well known, has a gene- 
ral tendency to employ the letter r where the classical and other kin- 
dred languages have an $, Accordingly an r is found as an ending of 
many nominatives ; but it happens to be limited for the most part to 
those of a masculine gender. Hence, in § 141 of his grammar, Rask 
calls it tlie sign of the masculine. Unfortunately for his doctrine ku^ 
"a cow/' <tt '* a sow " also take an r to form the nominatives Ayr, $yr 
is 170) ; and, in ^ 159, he has the candour to say: ** In the oldest times 
there were also many femininea in r, e.g. ledr, * a vein,' afterwards tgd^ 
elfr*" river,' afterwards e(/*," &c. But a comparison of the Greek and 
l^Un Grammars will present ua with evidence to prove that even femi- 
nine nouns were not averse to the nominatival s. In the Greek language, 
it is the ordinary doctrine that ao^tn and ao^ai are but dialectic varieties 
of the same word. If we may extend the same doctrine to the Latin 
languag^e, we are entitled to say that there is no substantial distinction 
between luxuria and luxuriet^ tristitia and tristities^ materia and 
materies^ words which (as Madvig observes) rarely form their genh-* 
tives,, datives, and ablatives after the model of the fifth declension. 

We next consider those nouns whose crude form ends in a liquid ^ 
as pater ^ qonsuly ration ^ or ordon. Qur theory as regards these 
words is, that the s, originally added, was first assimilated to the pre-* 

; »j^^ ■ !- '- ••w ^ ' -- « ^■■ M . iii.|i I 111 ■!■ ■ — ■!— m -m I I I. .p. Ill II I I 

^ The greater pari of this argument ie taken in lubatance from an article in tbe 
" ClMsicsl M^ieam," No. ziz. p. 59. 
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ceding liquid ; that by a second change one of these two liquids was 
dropped, but so dropped that the preceding vowel by its increased 
length was made to compensate for the loss; and thirdly, that this 
long syllable was finally deprived of its length. A triple assumption, 
such as this, of course requires strong proof in the way of analogy. 
Now the four Greek verbs tnreipuff erreXXoi, 0acvii>, and ve/iu), have for 
their respective bases the syllables ffwep, trreXt ^av, and ve/i. From 
these, if the regular formation had been followed, we ought to have 
had, as first aorists, Btnreptra, etrreXtra, efavira, tvefjitra. Assimilation 
would have changed them to etnreppa, eerreXXa, e^avva, and ivejjifxa ; 
and again, the suppression of one of the liquids, together with the 
fitting compensation by increase in the length of the vowel, would give 
us, what is actually found, (tnreipay eorecXa, e^i^va, ivetfxa. Secondly, 
as the feminine of adjectives ending in a consonant was often formed 
by the addition of the syllable aa, e.g. rvwrovirai yaputr-ira, ^cvcfir-cra, 
for rvvToyv'traf ^apuvT'tra^ t^iviK-tra ; so from the crude forms fxaxapf 
roXav, repeVf should have been formed jJiaKap'tra, raXav-cra, repev-ira, 
which, if our view be correct, passed through an intermediate /xairap-pa, 
raXav-ya, repevva to fxaKaipa, raXaiva, repeiva. Thirdly, the Latin 
superlative ended commonly in sumo- or stmo-; but in acer-rimo-, deter~ 
rimo', simil'limO'f the s has assimilated itself to the preceding liquid, 
r or /. Fourthly, the Latin infinitival suffix ^r^ appears to have grown 
out of an older form }^se, as seen in esse *' to be," (for ^s-l^se). This 
view is confirmed both by the universal habit of the old language to pre- 
sent an 8 between vowels where the later language preferred r, as in Fu" 
siuSj asa^ afterwards Furius, ara; and by the occurrence of a passive in* 
finiiive dasi (see Forcellini), which of course implies an active infinitive 
dase for dare. Hence in vel-le^ noUle^ mal-leyVf^ have in le a substi- 
tute for an older re and that for ee. Fifthly, in the Icelandic tongue, as 
we have already said, an r instead of an $ is the ordinary nominatival 
suffix of masculine nouns. But when such a noun ends in n or /, the r is 
at times assimilated, so that from a base ketil " kettle,"^raen ** green,'' 
span ** spoon," we have the nominatives, ketill, graenriy spann. Again, 
some words whose base has a final r, as dor *^ spear,'^ are not afraid to 
take a second r in the nom. as dorr. And if the base ended in 5, the 
old language at times added a second $ for the nominative. Thus, from 
is ** ice," laus ** loose," were formed old nominatives iss, lauss. (Com- 
pare the theoretic nominative pulviss^ which was mentioned above.) 
But in the later language there was a tendency to discard one of two 
similar consonants at the end of a nominative ; and thus what was a 
virtual symbol of the nominative wholly disappeared. In § 139, of 
Rask*s Grammar, it will be seen that the nouns which were thus trun- 
cated had a base ending in the letters r, /, n and s ; i. e. the very end- 
ings which are subject to the same mutilation in Latin. Sixthly, the Ice- 
landic verb in the third person regularly takes an r corresponding to the 
s of English, as from the base tel'* tell," hann telr*^he tells;" yet from 
skin " shine," the old writers preferred skinn for skinr *• shines," and 
this skinn afterwards became skin (§ 93). Seventhly, the genitive 
plural in Icelandic has regularly a suffix ra, (corresponding to the 
Latin rum, and so a corruption of sum,) yet from hin " the," and gamal 
** old," the gen. pi. is hin-na, gamaUla (§ 93)^ Eighthly, the ordinary 
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termination of the neuter comparative in Icelandic is ara or ra,* as kal* 
dara, " the colder ;** but from vaen " fair," ioel** happy," are formed 
the comparatives vaen'Tiay saeUla (§ 199). 

Lastly, we will observe that the Latin language is very apt to 
discard any a which follows an r. Thus for videbaris^ vidererit, they 
often wrote videbare, viderere. Again, allhough the analogy of the 
Greek,^iC, rpic,theLatin bis (duis),and our own twice^ /Artce, would have 
led us to expect iris and quatris in Latin, yet we find nothing but ter 
and quater^ It is therefore no matter for surprise, if instead oi'pueruSf 
paterSf lintris^ we find puer, paier^ linter. But the Greek nomina- 
tives irarrfp, X^'P> "^^PV^t from the several crude* forms varept xtp, r€p€v, 
exhibit the long vowel of compensation ; and so also does the Gitin more 
frequently than is commonly believed, as pater in Virg. Mn, v. 521 ; 
7LU 469; xiir 13, 

" Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. 
Concilium ipse pater et magna incepta Latinus, &c« 
Congredior. Fer sacra pater et concipe foedus/' 

In the plural nominative a comparison between reg-es and the forms 
exhibited in the other declensions leads us to the conclusion that avis 
(archaic), graduSf and dies have all by contraction lost an e before the 
final 5, whereas musae, standing for musa-es, has lost the sibilant itself. 
Lastly, servi (^ovXoi) must be considered as contracted from servoit or 
rather to follow the later Latin orthography, servoe, and this reduced 
from an obsolete servo-es. 

Thus all the Latin declensions appear to have been moulded upon 
one common type. It i^ true, that much of what we have said to 
establish this doctrine is of a nature ill-suited for the study of young 
pupils. But even for them it would be a most useful practice to 
tabulate the ordinary declensions in parallel columns together, and then 
commit them to memory, not only in the vertical order, as is now the 
practice, but also in horizontal lines, so as to take in succession the 
same case of all the nouns* Thus they would repeat in order: gen« 
pi. reg-um, avi-um^ die-rum, ala-rum^ avo-rum, acu-um. We have 
purposely suggested these short triliteral bases, that a complete table 
may be got within the limits of a page. 



ON THE PERVERSION AND CORRUPTION OF WORDS. 

{Continued from Vol, VIII., page 452), 

In the same way the zealous Episcopalian Donne, in one of his ser- 
mons, resists the obnoxious usage, by appealing to . the origin of the 
word. 

" Men and brethren, I am a Puritan, that is, I will endeavour to be pure 
as My Father in Heaven is pure, as far as any Puritan.'^ 

Indeed, the sudden vindication of a word, which has been long crip- 



* This suffix in the Moeso-Gothic has a sibilant in lien of the liquid r. 

3 
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pled by limited uBa§^« has often a most powerful and felicitous efiecti 
Thus Burke y in his letter to a noble lord : 

** It is little to be doubted that several of his forefathers, in that long 
series, have degenerated into honour and virtue.'* 

** A senseless word/' says an historian of Italy, " or an accidental 
emblem, was a sufficient excuse for the indulgence of the most odious 
passions." We cannot help thinking- that, when used as the watch- 
word of party, the more senseless the term the better. No single word 
of moral import, without a gross violation of its proper meaning, 
could contain all the bitterness, all the scorn, all the implied evil^ 
which one religious or political party would fain heap, in a single word, 
on its opponent. Every colour which could be reared as a standard 
of faction has been incarnadined into *' one red," in the bk)ody dis- 
putes of Prasini, Veneti, Bianchi, Neri, Orange and Blue. We have 
read of the Shanavests and Caravats in Ireland, and it is surely better 
that the name of a tint or garb, or some foolish byword, should be 
. thus abused, than that any moral tetm should be perverted from its 
true meaning to serve the purposes of temper and prejudice. Human 
malignity taints whatever it touches. Its effect on our diction will 
probably have been observed by all persons of education in individual 
instances, but there may be some novelty in showing how far, whilst 
we have been abusing our fellow-creatures, we have been abusing our 
language, and in the process '^ sincerum vas incrustandi," how doubly 
successful we have been. 

Not content with availing ourselves of what moralists call the vicina 
vi7ta, or with the censorious powers of gesture, 

''The annotations of grimaces, 
And sharp remarks of leering faces," 

we have been perpetually, and to an extent little thought of, converting 
words originally of inditferetit, occasionally even of ^vourable signifi- 
cation, into vehicles of ridicule and opprobrium. The racy low Dutch, 
Danish, and other northern terms of vilification, which really meant 
something, and were honest and straightforward enough, have been 
gradually becoming obsolete, but, to use the words of Ben Jonson, 

*' Since there will be diiSerences daily 
'Twist gentlemen, and that the roaring manner 
Is grown offensive," 

we have been supplying their place with words originally intended for 
milder purposes. We fear, indeed, that we cannot altogether attribute 
this to a desire of euphemism, as nurses .teach children (very impro- 
perly) to call lies, stories. We might perhaps assign it to accident, 
were it not unfortunately the case, that where five words of originally 
neutral import are used with a leaning towards charity,* dve times as 



* How few of these occur to us, happy from hap, either good or bad. Fond 
from /onn«, to be weak ; in old writers, and in the North, it is still used in the sense 
of foolish. PtUietit, Eoataey, " Ckaruct^r" either good or bad; but "amitn 
of character'' now always favourably. '* Qualityi** either good or bad ; but ** a 
person of quality/' favourably; so "a. person off(uhion;** nobUf favourably known ; 
incapable, neutral in seme; but now for the mest part used only as ** incapftble of 
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many have received the stamp of the beast. The tongue is a fire, and 
out of the ploughshares of peace and out of the blunt, ponderous 
weapons of our ancestors, it can forge instruments of offence, more 
smooth, more keen^ more pointed, and more befitting an age of 
courtesy. 

But these perversions of language had an early commencement. 
The enraged rustic in Virgil uses as an engine of wrath whatever comes 
first to hand, *' furor arma ministrat;" and the not very intelligent 
feudal superior, wanting some term of contempt lo apply to his subjects, 
can find nothing worse to reproach them with than their condition : so 
his* villein becomes our villain: the ceorl, a churl ; the captive, a caitiff ; 
the cowherd ,f a coward ; the follower, a fellow ; the colonus, a clown ; 
the poor solicitor for life or for alms, a craven ; who, if he lower his 
head to implore the boon, becomes a lout: the emotions of his mind, 
sad, sorry, pitiful, become terms of contempt. What did the *' black* 
guard" signify? merely the menial servant who appears ** to have 
attended to the removal of goods and kitchen-stuff ffom mansion to 
mansion." (See Dyce's '* Webster,'* vol. i. page 20.) We could, if 
it were necessary, add other instances of a similar kind. 

Of the names of nations and tribes, how many have been turned 
into mere terms of contumely ; Goth, Tartar, Gascon, Sclave, Yankey, 
Bulgarian, Myrmidon, Brigand, Jew, Greek. From the exclusive 
Greek bow readily was borrowed the term, Barbarian ; from the exclu- 
sive Jew, the term Heathen. On the contrary, if we except Attic 
wit, Attic elegance, we seldom find a single national name used gene* 
rally as a word of commendation. As we are writing only one instance 
occurs to us ; where Shakespeare finely says, — 

" He was disposed for mirth, when on a sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him." {Antony and Cleopatra,") 

And this is put into the mouth of a Roman. 

It is true, no doubt, that the servile condition produced to a certain 
extent degradation of habits and sentiments ; and that the nations above 
enumerated have had their unpleasant characteristics; but, in applying 
the names of conditions and nations as generic terms of invective, we 
have certainly been far more diligent than were the civilized nations 
of antiquity, who nearly confined themselves to Carian worthless- 
ness, Boeotian dulness, Punic or Cretan treachery, and Solcecian blun- 
ders. We can account for and almost excuse the jealousy and con- 
tempt of close neighbourhood : nothing can reconcile the Norwegian to 
the Lappe, the Esthonian to the Russian, the Dutchman to the Bel-* 
gian, and 

" Well does Spanish kind the difference know 
Twist him, and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low." 



evil.'' " Shrewd,** from *' shrew/' to carse, has passed from a term of reproach to 
one of commendation. 

* Against these we may perhaps set *' cniht/' which, from signifying merely a 
youthful attendant, was dignified into knight. How the word *' hUding/' which 
implied nohility, becnme an opprobrious term, we do not undertake to say. 

t Coward is generally spelt cowherd by Spenser, Chapman th« translator of 
Homer, and other old writers. 
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But it is to be hoped that an enlarged commerce and extended inter- 
course will not lead us to swell our vocabulary still more with terms of 
contumely,* coined by desecrating national appellatives. 

Some of our abuse we borrow from our diet, as ** cake " and *' pud- 
ding-headed fellow/' though these are happily becoming obsolete. We 
are more largely indebted for yituperatives to the animal kingdom ; 
and here we may observe a remarkable difference between our practice 
and that of our ancestors, who exhibited greater ingenuity ; for, whilst 
we adopt the simple names of the inferior animals, as goose, ass, roon- 
keyj &c., their words implied an addition of some defect. Thus 
** trashy,*' 'Hrash," an untrained dog requiring to be kept in traces; 
** quean," a bad cow ; ** rascal,'^ a lean dear ; ** coystrel " and '* hag- 
gard," an inferior hawk ; '^ vixen,*' a she fox f ; and so on. 

But by far the most mischievous and irrational perversions of lan- 
guage are those where words of a more abstract kind, originally innocent 
or of favourable import as far as we can ascertain their etymology^ have 
gradually been ojptaining an offensive signification, and that without any 
assig:nable reason. The scurrility of Aristophanes and Rabelais, the 
raillery of Cicero were really significant of the censure they were de- 
signed to convey ; but, in modern English, a considerable volume of abuse 
might be written in terms, which if traced to their origin would prove 
pointless if not complimentary. 

Little did the respective authors of the following passages anticipate 
the limitation which ignorance and ill-temper would gradually place 
upon their language. Would, then. Sir H. Temple have written thus ? 
^* Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without envy, that 
gives indolence t of body, and tranquillity of mind." {Treatise on the 
Qout,) 

Or would Hooker have commended church music as ''stirring up 
flagrant \\ desires and affections ?" {EccL Pol. b. v.) ; or Sir Walter 
Raleigh have spoken of ** that § notorious prince Henry the Fifth ?" 
(Tract on the Prerogative of Parliament) ; or Bracton have preached to 
his congregation ** that the apostles were inflamed with cunning IF by the 
Holy Ghost ?"(Pa«^o/i Letters), Or would Lord Bacon, in his letter 
to Sir Henry Saville, and elsewhere, have united ^^ conceit "^^^^ with 
memory and judgment in his summary of the intellectual powers, had 



* The universal-peace-party, both commercial and sentimental, have already re- 
ceived some broad hints on this subject. It is scarcely fair to dip the iron pen in 
the bitterest gall, and after pricking severely Austria, Russia, or Prussia, as the case 
may be, then to yell against bayonets and the atrocious and ungentlemanlike cha- 
racter of an appeal to physical force. Let Cobden and Co. attend to their *' Watts.*' 

'* Hard namels at first, and angry words,^- 
Which are but noisy breath, — 
May turn to clubs and naked swords, 
To murder and to death." 

f Lion is, almost, the only animal name used compUmentarily, except, perhaps, 
stalwart, applied to the knight himself ; but first to his steed, as ttall worthy, 
X Properly, painlessness. |l Properly, ardent, burning. 

§ Properly, well known. H Properly, skill, knowledge. 

** Properly, conception. 
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he anticipated that future uncharitableness would fill up the ellipse in 
the manner indicated by Barrow in the following passage — '* Quiet* 
ness signifieth humility, modesty, and sobriety of mind ; that we conceit 
not ourselves more wise than our neighbour* (Sermon on Quietness and 
Doing our own Business) ; for some such phrase must have been con- 
stantly implied, before the term could pass current according to its 
present usage. 

There is surely no occasion to confine '^ ominous " merely to prog- 
nostications of evil ; or *' exaggeration ** to the magnifying power of 
mendacity; nor ** artful^** &nd ** artifice/* to mischievous fabrication. 
Why is ^* retribution " only to be the return of evil for evil, for it is 
thus becoming gradually limited^ when it might just as reasonably 
imply the recompense of good for good ? We would have said " reta^ 
liation " — the return of like for like ; — but, unfortunately, this word 
also has for a still longer time received a one-sided appropriation for 
the worse. 

'^ Silly," in its primary sense, means no more than innocent ; and 
what does innocent mean ? — not hurting ; but we are scarcely safe 
here, for the word was early perverted * to signify a fool or a natural ; 
but why a *' natural?** What is the ellipsis which should be supplied 
here ? Another synonym would, we suppose, be — a '* simple'* fellow 
— a man sine plicd^ without a fold, free from what one of our poets 
has called *' plaited cunning ;" but truly a man can neither afford to 
be simplex, duplex, nor complex. If he is simplex, he is a fool ; if he 
is duplex he is a knave, or double-minded (for the last signification we 
should allow to " duplicity/* would be twofold merit of any sort, 
' though there is nothing in the nature of the word to prevent the 
kindlier application of it). '* Complicity ** is only used to import 
combination with the guilty : so an ** accomplice " is not only a rogue, 
but a companion of rogues. The poet Churchill describes a man who 
can 

In public eye be with one set. 

In priyali with a second herd» 

And be by proxy with a third. 

If this character were common we should doubtless soon have " tri' 
plicity " ready for the three- faced human Cerberus. But it is not 
safe to have a '* face " at all ; because it often signifies not only a face, 
but an unabashed and daring one : 

You'll find the thing cannot be done 
By ignorance and "face " alone,t 

says Butler in Hudibras ; but it is equally impudent not to have a 
face, or at least a forehead^ for, says Dryden, 

" Frontless ** and satire-proof he scours the streets. 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 



* When Henry VII. wanted Pope Julias to canonize Henry VI., "The Pope, 
knowing that King Henry VI. was reputed in the world abroad but a simple man, 
was afraid it would but diminish the estimation of that kind of honour if there 
were not a distance kept between innocent t and saints" — Bacon's History of Henry 
VtL 

t We must have the fairness to admit against this, that when we cotmtenanceji 
man we are supposed to do him a kindness. 
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Unhappy and covetous are by no means altogether convertible 
terms. 

Populus mihi sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi^ 

says the avaricious man in Horace, yet a word (miser) properly indi* 
eating woe and pity, has been foolishly bestowed on one who has no 
pity for himself^ and who probably receives less from others than any 
otiier description of character in existence. Some of our old writers 
used the term more properly, as when Sydney says, ** From my heart 
I wish that it may not prove some ominous token of misfortune to 
have met with such a miser as I am." {Arcadia, lib. ii.) Our quota- 
tion from Horace induces us to ask, looking at the original sense of the 
word *' plausible " (fit to be applauded), whence it has gathered the 
signification of unsound and fictitious, to which it is now confined. 

Are we to attribute it to malice or ignorance that all the offices 
{qfficia, services) which an '* officious " man performs are considered as 
Interfering or superfluous ? Barrow treats the word more mildly-— 
** Every master would have his servants honest, diligent, and observant ; 
every parent would have his children * officious ** and grateful." {Ser^ 
tnon IL) The Latins rarely, if ever, used the word officious in the 
sense of *' meddling ;" though in some cases, as in that of '* insolent '- 
(from in, not, and soleo, to be accustomed), we may plead their 
precedent. 

We sometimes manage, by a mere change of number, to convey the 
feeling of scorn. The surprise of a foreigner, who has heard us speak 
in rapture of 

*' Raphael's grace, and the loved Guide's air," 
is doubtless great, when he finds that the s' of our harmonious plural 
has hissed all the virtue out of these laudatives, and given us, in " airs 
and graces," terms of unmitigated contempt. 

{To be eonHnued.) 
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UUSLC, AN IMPORTANT MEANS OF £]>VGATIOK. 

If education, properly defined, be the development of the mind and 
character, and not the mere communication of knowledge, it follows, 
that whatever exerts the greatest influence on these, ought to be es- 
teemed a most essential principle in every system of edpcatioo. Now, 
if the universal consent of antiquity, and the experience and practice 
of all nations, savage and civilized, have weight, there can be no 
doubt that niusic has a most patent and lasting influence on mind 
and morals. To prove this, we have only to consult the records of 

* We suppose this would be called one of Barrow's latiQisms. It might perhaps 
be considered as a defect that he occasionally endeavours to redeem a word in this 
way : we are more inclined to view it as a correct and certainly a Christian use of 
language, and it will be seen that our diction will bear a little Christianizing. There 
is no single word in our language which can be used as a tubrtitttte for '* officioas '* 
in its proper sense, of which it seems a pity to have depdv^d it. 
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nations, preserved to us in the pages of history, or brought to our 
knowledge by our extensive commercial intercourse. 

There never was a people yet discovered, among whom music was 
not cultivated as a sacred art, and employed in the service of the 
Deity, as a means of edification,^— of inspiring devotion, and elevating 
the affections. To go to the cradle, as it were, of human genius, the 
far-famed Egypt, whence the great Jewish lawgiver, and all the law- 
givers of antiquity acquired so much wisdom, we read that music was 
so esteemed, nay revered by the Egyptians, that they confined the 
knowledge and practice of it entirely to the priesthood, lest it should 
be corrupted by profane usage, and, being corrupted, should demo- 
ralize the whole nation. And, as the Greeks derived much of their 
learning and refinement from the Egyptians, we find them equally im- 
pressed with the mysterious powers of music as a means of education; 
We are informed, that they wrote their laws, civil and sacred, in verse, 
and, that they might be the more deeply impressed on the minds of 
the multitude, they were proclaimed with music. Plato and Aristotle 
relate, that in their time all moral disquisitions, illustrious actions, and 
the praises of the gods, were written in poetry, and sung in public, 
and that, not for the amusement, but for the instruction of the people. 
In fact, it was the general opinion of the ancients, that the ** concord 
of sweet sounds" was not only emblematic of the order and harmony 
which prevail in the natural world, but was productive of extraordinary 
effects on the morals and politics of a nation, and in domestic and 
social life. And this, opinion has been corroborated by the greatest 
statesmen of modern times; the celebrated Lord Chatham once said, 
that he cared not who made the laws of a nation, provided he had the 
making of the national songs. And, indeed, the music of a nation 
tells more upon its character than the laws. There is in it some 
secret, fascinating spell, which captivates, controls, and harmonizes the 
roughest and most discordant natures, — natures which laws can 
neither restrain nor amend. Illustrations of its more than magical 
influence are numberless. The classical student may relate some won- 
derful stories on this subject from antiquity ; viz. how Pythocharis, with 
bis flute, overcame the fierceness of ravenous wolves, which were on 
the point of devouring him ; how wild boars and timid stags were 
entertained with a tune ; and how dolphins have listened to a melo- 
dious voice. Also how, when Zethius and Amphion took Thebes, the 
stones in the city walla mored at the sound of the lyre which Mercury 
gave to Amphion ; and how Jupiter, when he resolved to destroy 
Argus, with his hundred eyes, assigned the task to Mercury, who 
played so sweetly on his pipe, that he lulled all the eyes of the monster 
to sleep, and then lopped offF his bead with his crooked sword. 
*' Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child," says of Orpheus — 

" The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods, 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But music for the time dloth change his nature." 

But the ancient« had a higher opinion still of this '* art divine ;" they 
attributed to it the healing powers of medicine. 
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We are told , that in the time of Athenceus, a grammarian of Egypt^ 
a multitude of people at Thebes were cured of divers maladies by the 
flageolet. And Gellius assures us that that instrument was invaluable 
in cases of bites and stings. Martianus Gapella says, that Asclepiades 
cured a deaf roan by the sound of a trumpet, and that the Athenians 
could banish the fever by a song. And lastly, that Thales of Crete 
stayed the plague, and Xenocrates cured madness by music. 

We have here, then, ample testimony to prove that music was 
considered by the ancients to possess a mysterious power. The 
experience of our forefathers confirms this. History records of our 
first Edward, that he cruelly massacred all the Welsh bards, be- 
cause their national songs had such mighty influence on the national 
spirit as to render them invincible. And little do we reflect what 
an efl*ect popular airs have upon the minds of the multitude. The 
influence which Dibdin*s songs had in our navy, in nerving the spirits 
and elevating the character of our sailors, would seem as incredible as 
the tales of tlie ancients, were it not recent and well attested. And is 
martial music less eflectual in the army in exhilarating the soldier and 
his steed ? Why is it used there at all, but that it answers an impor- 
tant purpose ? To close with instances ; who has not read with delight 
of the soothing influence of the minstrel's lay on the habits of our rude 
and simple-minded forefathers, — how it refreshed the heart of the aged 
veteran, solaced the cares of the way-worn and disappointed, and re- 
called in advanced years the associations of childhood ; 

*' For he would sing achievements high^ 
And circumstance of chivalry. 
Till the traveller would stay. 
Forgetful of the closing day." 

Archdeacon Churton /elates, that ^' Kings in Saxon times thought it 
a part of their state to entertain harpers at their courts, and that 
before the introduction of Christianity and letters, those who sung to 
the harp, called scalds or minstrels, were the only historians of the 
past, singing songs of the warlike deeds of their forefathers.'' He 
further remarks that, ** Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmsbury, in the eighth 
century, finding that the half-barbarous country people, who came to 
hear divine service, were in a great hurry to return home, without pay- 
ing much attention to the sermon, used to go and take his seat, with 
harp in hand, on the bridge over the Avon. Here a crowd soon ga<- 
thered round him ; and after he had indulged the common taste of 
singing some trifling song, by degrees drew them on to more serious 
matter, and succeeded at last in making them sing David's psalms to 
David's strings." 

Such being the nature and power of music, it is easy to see how 
eflective it may be made as a means of education. We find 
this remarkable testimony to its efficacy when thus employed in 
the Minutes of Council on Education, published some four years 
ago : " Scarcely any school visited in my district, in which music 
is taught successfully, fails to rise to considerable eminence in 
other respects. The schools at Longparish and Forton, where great 
attention is paid to this art, and where it proves a powerful means of 
attaching the scholars to the church, are excellent specimens of a strong 
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moral influence being exercised thereby. Our forefathers reckoned 
music among the seven liberal sciences, and I hope that we are making 
a considerable advance in the right direction in bringing back into our 
schools an art which, under proper direction, cultivates a certain deli- 
cacy of feeling and gentleness greatly needed by the children of the 
poor, making their tempers plastic, and contributing in various ways 
to harmony and order. Of course it must be under proper direction, 
' For,' as Hooker observes, * there is nothing more contagious and 
pestilent than some kinds of harmony, than some nothing more strong 
and potent unto good.*' Such is the opinion of a Government inspec- 
tor. To this we may add the testimony of a Roman Catholic journal 
to the same effect : *' We are surely more than justified in urging upon 
the clergy, and upon all on whom devolves the mstruction of the young 
the folly of any theory of education which does not recognise the ex- 
istence of the musical faculty in the human mind, and which, while it 
is especially framed with a view to fit the child for the occupations of 
his future natural hfe, neglects to teach him that blissful work which 
will constitute one of his ineffable joys before the throne of God for 
ever.'' ** The priest who has the direction of a poor school, the father 
of a family, the president of a college, may be assured that he is con- 
ferring no trifling boon upon the children who are under his charge, if 
he fosters in them a love for sweet sounds, and has them taught to 
play or sing during the season of their childhood.*' ^* Everywhere the 
morals of a class improve when a proficiency in the musical art is 
acquired. It is the same in every rank of life. Dissipation vanishes 
before the sound of do, re, mi, fa ; and people are content to sing 
when they would otherwise be in the public-house or at the gaming- 
table.'' It would appear, then, that music is an innocent recreation, 
within the reach of every one, and attended with little expense ; also 
a promoter of virtue, harmony, cheerfulness, and courage ; and a pre- 
ventive of vice and immorality. As such it is not only a means of 
education, but it is also a means of grace. It is the only art which is 
spoken of as practised in Heaven; at the dawn of creation ''the 
morning stars sung together, and the sons of God shouted for joy." 
Unlike other sciences its principles are interwoven with our nature, and, 
when once called into action and cultivated, it is never forgotten. That 
it is not a mere acquirement may be gathered from the fact that 
children, even in their earliest years, before they can speak distinctly, 
or can have acquired any knowledge, melodize the language of their 
amusements, and converse in song. And the songs of our early days 
leave a lasting impression on our memories — they continue to haunt us 
through life. 

GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Christmas, 1850. 

MALES. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. — 1. Write the answer to this question of the Catechism, and 
show how it is drawn from the Lord's Prayer : " What desirest thou of God 
m this Prayer ?" 
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2. '' I believe in the Holy Ghosts the Holy Catholic Churchy the Gomnni* 
nion of SaiDt8« the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body» and 
the life everlasting." Give scriptural authority for your belief in these 
Articles of the Creed. 

Section H. — 1. Explain the following terms: — Creed, Liturgy, Litany, 
Psalter, Rubric, Yersicles, Responses, Lessons, Collects. 

2. What are the Creeds received by our Church, and on what authority I 
Under what circumstances were they severally compiled i 

3. For what festivals are proper Psalms appointed } To what use was the 
Psalter applied by the Jews i Why do the Psalms follow the General Con* 
fession and Absolution, and precede the Collects and Prayers ? 

Section IIL— 1. Writedown the first sentence from "The Exhortation," 
and prove it from Scripture. 

2. What is the order of the Ecclesiastical Year ? What events are com- 
memorated on its great festivals, and how are they fixed ? 

3. Give some account of the history of the Prayer Book, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion. 

Section IV.-<-l. Give some account of the origin and institution of the 
Christian Church as described in the Acts of the Apostles* 
. 2. Give some account of the persecutions of the Christians of the second 
century. What evidence do they afford of the truth of Christianity ? 

3. When, and under what circumstances, did the division of the Eastern 
and Western Churches take place ? 

Section V. — 1. Who were the most illustrious fathers of the first two 
centuries } Give some account of one of them. 

2. Give some account of the introduction of image worship, and of the 
councils by which it was, respectively, supported and condemned ? 

3. What authority of Scripture and of antiquity is there for the use, in 
the services of the Church, of a language understanded of the people? 
When, and for what assigned reason, were Latin services introduced in the 
Churches of Northern Europe ? 

SscTiON VL — 1. What is the testimony borne to the piety of King 
Alfred? 

2. Give some account, with dates, of the Waldenaea. tha Hussitea, and of 
Wickliffe and his followers. 

3. Relate, concisely, the principal events in the public life of Martin 
Luther, giving as manv of the dates as you can. 

4. How long did tUQ Roman Catholic party remain in communion with 
the Church during the reign of Elizabeth, and under what circumstances 
did they separate from it I 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 

Section }, — 1 , How would you organise a school of 60 children* £roQi 
7 to 13 years of age, supposing that you had a pupil teacher in his fourth 
year? Draw a plan of the school-room you would prefer, showing the 
arrangement of the classes, and the forms and desks. What part would 
you yourself take in the instruction of such a school, and what would you 
assign to your pupil teacher ? 

2. What different methods have been devised for organizing elementary 
schools I Illustrate your descriptions of these by diagrams, state which of 
them you yourself prefer, and the reasons for that pre^rence. 

3. What objects should specially be kept in view in the organization of a 
school ? What are the advantages resulting from a good organization, and 
what are those elements of a school which no organization, however good, 
will secure. 

Section IL-^l . What expedients should be adopted to secure a regular 
attendance of the children in a school i What are those qualities q( ths 
master which are most likely to promote this regular attendance I 
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2. Show the divisions of the page of a register^ by which the date of the 
transfer of each boy in a school from class to class may be recorded and 
easily referred to. What would be the advantages of such a register? 
What other means could you devise for recording the progress which each 
child is making ? 

3. What are the most important statistics to be recorded in a school ; 
1st., to aid the schoolmaster in his work ; 2nd., for the information of the 
school managers ; 3rd., for the information of the Legislature ? 

Section III. — 1. Give examples of the questions in mental arithmetic 
which you would propose to a class of children of about eight years of age, 
and of those whicn you would give to your first class. 

2. What diiferent methods have been proposed for teaching children to 
read, and on what grounds ? 

3. On what principle is the method of Pestalozzi in teaching Arithmetic 
founded ? Describe the tables used in teaching by that method, and the 
way in which they are applied. 

Section IV. — 1. Describe some of the characteristic defects of teaching 
in elementary schools. 

2. What are the advantages of oral instruction, and what its disadvan- 
tages } What are the advantages of making this instruction collective, what 
are its disadvantages, and how can they best be guarded against ? 

3. What are the advantages of questioning as a methoa of teaching ? Is 
it expedient to limit all oral teaching to that ? If not, in what manner, and 
to what extent, may exposition best be united with it ? 

4. What relation ought oral teaching to have to the teaching of books ? 
Section V. — 1. Write the heads of a lesson on the parable of the Rich 

Man and Lazarus, with a special reference to the practical instruction which 
it is intended to convey. 

2. What are the faculties of children which it is the object of education 
to exercise and cultivate, and what expedients of instruction have a special 
application to each ? 

3. What are the characteristic dangers of the schoolmaster's profession ; 
Ist., with reference to himself; 2nd., with reference to bis scholars ; 3rd., 
to the parents of his scholars ; 4th., to the managing of his school ? 

Section VI. — 1. Show that the happiness of children ought to be 
respected in a school. 

2. In what respects may the selfishness of a teacher be prejudicial to the 
interests of his scholars and to his own ? What facilities are afiforded him 
for the indulgence of it ? 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Section I. — 1. How do nouns ending in y form their plurals? Give 
examples of words which do not admit a plural, and of others in which the 
singular and plural are alike. 

Give definitions of an adjective and a preposition, and illustrate them by 
examples. 

3. Give reasons for the corrections you make in the following sentences. 
*' Her Majesties' Service.'' " I bought this book at Smiths' the booksellers." 
And supply the ellipses in the following. " I love Thomas better than he." 
" I love Thomas better than him." 

Section II. — 1. Give examples of a noun formed from the past participle 
of a verb, and of a diminutive noun. 

2. What part of speech is that which, not being the name of an object, is, 
nevertheless, capable of forming either the subject or the predicate of a pro- 
position ? 

3. Put the proper stops to the following passage, explain it, and give the 
derivations of the words printed in italics : 

The gardens of the world produce only deciduous flowers perennial ones 
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must be sought in the delightful regions above roses withoat thorns ere 
the growth of paradise alone 
Sbction III, — 1. Correct the following passage^ and parse it-« 

The tun open the ealmett Ma» 
Appears not half so bright as thee. 

2. Write a paraphrase of the following passage* and parse the words 
printed in itsdics. To what three poets does it refer ? 

Three fotU in three distant ages ^wn, 
Greece, Italj, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought wrpatied; 
The next in majesty^ in both the kuti 
The force of nature could no farther go» 
7b make s third she joined the other two« 

(Drydim. 

Section IV. — Paraphrase one of the following passages—* 

Hoatea may not grant thee all thy mind ; 
Yet say not thou that Heayen's unkind. 
God is alike both gciod and wise 
In what He grants and what denies. 
Perhaps what Goodness giyea to«day» 
To-morrow Goodneu takes away, 

(Coitm.) 

Why sleeps the fatare, as a snake enrolled. 

Coil within coil at noon-tide ? For the Word 

Yields » if with unpresamptuous faith explored. 

Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 

His drowsy rings. Look forth 1 — that stream behold — 

That Stream upon whose bosom we haye passed 

Floating at ease whilst nations haye effaced 

Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 

Long lines of mighty Kings — look forth, my soul ! 

(Nor in this yision be thou slow to trust) 

The living Waters, less and less by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll. 

Till they have reached the Eternal City — built 

For the perfected spirits of the Just 1 

(YTarAworM.) 

Section V. — 1. Give the derivations of the words printed in italics in the 
following sentence, and paraphrase it: — " Of cowpo«iu>» there are different 
methods. Some employ at once memory and invention, and with little t»- 
termediate use oi pen, form and polish large masses by continued meditation, 
and write \\it\v publications only when in their own opinion they have com- 
pleied them.'* 

2. Of what other languages is the English language^ as now spoken, made 
up, and how were they severally incorporated with it ? Give examples of 
words derived from each. 

3. Give some account of the great writers whose works mark epochs in the 
history of the Enghsh language. 

PHYSICS. 

Section I. — 1. What happens to a ray of light coming from water into 
air? What experiment illustrates this? Will the ray pass through the 
surface of the water at whatever angle it is incident upon it ? 

2. On what principle is it, and by what experiment, that the different 
coloured rajs which compose white light can he separated } 

3. Describe and explam the construction of the astronomical telescope. 
Why must the focus of the eye-glass coincide with that of the objectpglass ? 
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Whf do we M6 distant objects mora cleariy with the telescope th«i with the 
naked eye } 

Skction II. — 1. How may a bar of hard steel be converted into i 
magnet? 

2. What is meant by induced magnetism ? Is such induced magnetism 
ever produced in the iron of a ship, aod by what cause ? Has any expedient 
been adopted to neutralise its effect on the compass ? aod what } 

3. What is an electro mafjrnet ? How is it made ? How may it be made 
to lose its magnetic properties iosta&taneously I How has it been ^>plied in 
the electric telegraph ? 

Section III. — 1. How may oxygen gas be obtained* and what are its 
properties ? 

2. Write down all you know about carbon. What has it do with respira* 
tion and the eombustion of fuel ? 

3. What are the component elements of water ? How may hydrogen gas 
be obtained from it } What becomes of the oxygen of the water in this ex- 
periment, and what of the acid ? 

^ SscTJON IV. — I. . Why is the atmosphere less dense as we ascend higher 
in it ? Do you see any connexion between the temperature at which wattf 
boils and the height of the barometer I 

2. Describe some simple experiment showing that metals expand when 
heated. In what way does this property affect the rates of clocks and 
watches^ and how are its effects compensated ? 

INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 

Section L — U A man capable of lifting 200 lb. wishes to raise a ton 
weight by means of a crow-bar five feet long. Where must the weight bear 
upon it, the fulcrum being at one end and the man lifting at the otber ? 

2. Describe any one of the different systems of pulleys, and show what is 
the relation between the power and weight I 

3. How low must a single hoop be placed round the staves of a tub nine 
feet high and full of water, that it may just prevent them from opening at 
the bottom ? Prove the rule you use m answering this question. 

Section II. — How many cubic feet of water must descend a river every 
minute to drive a wheel of four effective horse-power, by means of a fall of 
16 feet, the wheel yielding '68 of the work of the fall. 

2. What is the cost of excavating 40,000 cubic fSset of earth, and trans- 
porting it to a mean horizontal distance of 700 feet ; allowing three pickmea 
to every two shovellers, and to each workman 2^. 6d. per day. ■ 

3. Two men undertake to dig a drain 500 feet long, and to carry the 
material in barrows to a heap at the end of it. Into what two parts must 
they divide the worit^ so that one*^half of the labour may fall to the share of 
each? 

EUCLID. 

Section I. — 1. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure, together 
with four right angles, are equal to twice as many right angles as the figure 
has sides, 

2. Equal triangles upon equal bases. In the same straight linCj^ and towards 
the same parts, are between the same parallels. 

3. If the square described upon one side of a triangle be equal to the sum 
of the squares described upon the other two sides of it, the angle contained 
by these two sides is a right angle; 

4. In every triangle the square of the side subtending either of the acute 
angles is less than the squares of the sides containing that angle by twice 
the rectangle contained by either of those sides, and the straight line inter- 
cepted between the acute angle and the perpendicular let fall upon it from 
the opposite angle. 

N.B. — ^The first case only of this proposition is to be proved. 
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Section II. — I. If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle 
cuts another at right angles which does not pass through the centre, it 
bisects it. 

2J To draw a straight line from a given point, without the circumference, 
which shall touch a given circle. 

3. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

4. To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon in a given 
circle. 

Section III. — 1. The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles 
are proportionals. 

2. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous sides. 

3. The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral figure 
inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the rectangles contained by its 
opposite sides. 

Section IV. — 1. Given the base, the vertical angle, and the perpendicular 
in a plane triangle, to construct it. 

2. If one diagonal of a jquadrilateral bisects the other, it divides the quad- 
rilateral into four equal triangles. 

3. From a given point without a given straight line, to draw a straight 
line making an angle with the given line equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

4. If two circles intersect, the common chord produced bisects the common 
tangent. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Section I. Find the 30th term of the series — 27, — 20, — 13, &c. 

2. The sum of a series is 15350, its last term 302, and its common differ- 
ence 3 ; what is its first term ? 

3. The sum of an infinite geometric series is 3 and the sum of its two first 
terms 2f ; find the series. 

Section II. — 1. In how many ways can the 3 highest places in a class of 
8 be filled differently ? Prove the formula you use in working this example. 

2. Find all the positive integral values of a? and y which satisfy the equation 
3« + 5y = 26. 

I ^ 3.17 '4' 2 J? 

3. Find the value of — ;; s — when ««!. 

Section III. — 1. Investigate a formula for the value in n years of a sum 
of money £a at r per cent, compoimd interest, the interest being payable q 
limes a year. 

2. Find the present value of an annuity of £a to commence at the expiration 
olp years and to continue q years, allowing r per cent, interest. 

3. Prove the binomial theorem in the case in which the index is a positive 
integer ; and apply it to determine the first four terms of the expansion 

ofd+a?)-*. 

Section IV. — 1. Define the Logarithm of a number, and investigate a 
formula for determining its value in a converging series. 

2. Show that Sin (A + B) »Sin A Cos B + Sin B Cos A. 

3. Show that if a, d, c be the sides of a plane triangle and S half their sum, 
the area of the triangle ' 

= VS(S-a)(S-ft)(S-c). 
Section V. — 1. Show how to differentiate the product of two functions, 
and perform the following integrations : — 

f 5a?' dx, fx- ^dx, f{a + hx^) dx, 

2. Prove Maclaurin's theorem , and apply it to determine an arc in terms 
of its tangent. 

3. Investigate expressions for the area of the segment of a circle and for 
the solid content of a segment of a sphere. 
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CoxuifoxCtStntt. 

A HINT TO SCHOOLMASTERS AND SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 
AS WELL AS TO THOSE WHO HAVE TO SELECT THEM. 

Sir, — While I was thinking over the qualifications requisite in a 
teacher, and putting down the heads of information necessary to be 
obtained previous to a personal interview, I unconsciously put down 
one of the following alliterated triplets, and, having for amusement's 
sake attempted to form others, and succeeded to an extent which 
might easily be increased, I send you the result. It may chance that 
you will think the insertion of my fancy, in some shape or other, may 
interest some of your readers. It might be used as a help to self- 
knowledge by a Teacher, and as somewhat of a guide to one who was 
selecting a Teacher. 

Age, Tact ([managing different dis« 

Activity, positions). 

Authority. Temper, 

- ■■ ■ Teachableness (secret of im* 

Height, provement). 

Health, 



Home (native). Mind (originality), 

— — Manner, 

Faith (creed), Method. 
Form (robust, &c.), 



Features (defect). Head (ingenuity), 

Heart (affection), 

Dress (neat, &c,\ Hand (needle, &c.). 

Diligence, — — 

Decision. Painstaking, 

Piety (reverence). 

Practice (consistent). 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may desire to add to this list, 
or make it more accurate. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Vicarage, Godalming. E. J. B. 

fiotUtH of Sooittf. 
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8CII00I. S£RIES, EDITED BY REV. O. R. GL£IO,M.A., INSFECTOR-OENERAt 
OF MILITARY SCHOOLS. HISTORY 0? ENGLAND, IN TWO PARTS. 

(Longmans.) 
This little work is put forth by its author as a specimen of a series. 
His object, as stated by himself, is substantially this. He tells ns, in the 
preface, that he is anxious to remedy what he considers to be a manifest 
defect in the school literature of this country, viz., that school-books 
have been hitherto compiled merely for the purpose of teaching the 
mechanical art of reading ; and so are made up of a jumble of extracts 
from which the scholar can receive no distinct impression on any one 
subject; he proposes, therefore, to put forth a series of class-reading 
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books, each of which shall coniaio a complete and continuous subject, 
so that every lesson-book^ however elementary, may convey ** )cnow- 
ledge to the mind, as well as words to the eye of the learner." He 
says, moreover^ that his experience, as inspector of military schools, 
has led hhn to take up this view, it being neither edifying nor 
pleasant to see grenadiers gathering, from their painful efforts, merely 
such facts u these : ** Tom is a good boy, and spins his top ;" " the 
cat mews ;" or the like. In order to avoid using any book that con- 
tains such facts as these— the first fifty pages of the history, which 
carry us up to the reign of Edward III., are written almost entirely in 
monosyllables ; the next fifty in words of not more than two syllables ; 
and so on. 

Both Mr. Gleig*s observations we consider more plausible than sound. 
If extracts are so arranged that each reading lesson is complete in 
itself, it can hardly be said that intelligent children would gain no 
knowledge from them. History, indeed, geography, and the like, no one 
would attempt to teach in this way ; but what can be better adapted to 
teach reading, and at the same time to impart pleasure and instruction, 
than short pieces of biography, incidents of travel, poems, or the like ? 
whereas a history of some 300 or 400 pages will, if used as a book to 
teach reading, require at least half-a-year to get through, and will 
practically be as discontinuous as any book of extracts* 

As to Mr. Gleig's other point, we can hardly suppose that children 
unable to master dissyllables could gather knowledge from their own 
reading, even if the age at which they are commonly taught allowed 
it : at such a period, reading must be mechanical ; and it will, we 
believe, be found always to be the case, that, until the learner, whether 
babe or grenadier, can read words of two and three syllables with 
tolerable ease^ it makes little or no diiference what he reads, so that 
the words be well chosen, and the ideas simple. 

The straits to which Mr. Gleig is driven when he strives to press the 
facts of history into monosyllabic words are amusing. Occasionally he is 
led into an incorrect or a technical use of a word, often into a iround- 
aboMt way of telling a simple fact that would be well told in three or 
four longer words, 

AVe are inclined to think that Mr. Gleig, in a right-minded xeal for 
his work, being desirous, as he says, to become godfather (a misuse of 
the word, by the way,) to .a series of school-books, and looking about 
for some new points to attract attention, has hit upon these, and rests his 
claim upon them rather than upon the merits of the books. We have but 
little space to speak' of this history itself, but we may just mention ths^ 
it is somewhat upon the excellent plan Of Scott's Tales of a Grand- 
father, and that it is written in a spirited and pleasant way ; and 
whilst we beg of Mr. Gleig to cancel his preface and get rid of his 
monosyllabic crotchet, we trust that he will not deprive us of his 
labours. 

AN ESSAY ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. BY THE VENERABLE JOHN 
SINCLAIR, ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX, AND VICAR OF KENSINGTON. 

(London : Rivingtons, 1850.) 
This is a well-timed reprint, with some little alteration, of the matter 
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forming two chapters of the author's larger work/' Dissertations vindi- 
cating the Church of England in respect to some essential Points of 
Polity and Doctrine." The subject is argued with the temperate im- 
partiality, forcible reasoning, and perspicuous elegance, which are well- 
known characteristics of the author. We strongly recommend an 
attentive peraaal of this tract by all Churchmen who wish to be 
'* armed against the errors of the time.** 

BMPEHORS OF ROMS, VROM AUOUiTUS TO CONSTANTINB; BEINO A 
CONTIKUATIOK OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. BY MRS. HAMILTON 

GRAY. (London : T. Hatchard, 1850.) 

This is a very skilful attempt to adapt a hard subject to youthful com- 
prehension, Mrs. Gray writes in a perspicuous and animated style, 
and has admirably succeeded in presenting without desultoriness the 
salient points of the Roman empire's history. The neat explanatory 
mode in which the phraseology of Roman antiquities is introduced 
renders the volume highly interesting and instructive. 

arithmetic: rules and reasons. by J. H. BOARDMAN, M.A., 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER, FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MANCHBSTEn. 

(London : G. Bell, 1850.) 

In this treatise the rules are propounded artificially, and the reasons 
of them subjoined ; questions being added fur examination on the 
technical portion of the text. It may form a useful illustrative com- 
panion to some other books of arithmetic ; but it is too brief to super- 
sede such text-books as those of Thomson, Hunter^ and Colenso. The 
demonstrations are in most instances developed with as much simpli- 
city as seems attainable without algebraic assistance. The rule of alli- 
gation is treated in a very satisfactory way, which, however, has not 
the degree of novelty that the author supposes, as it closely resem- 
bles the m<*thod prt'sented in Hunter's Text- Book. On the whole, we 
must say, that Mr. Boardman's Treatise is well worth publication, as 
regards the assistance it may aflTord to intellectual instructors. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 87. — Proposed by Mr. O^Clazey^ Durham, 

A roan and a boy are*engaged to dig a trench. The man could 
finish it in 12 davs^ and the. boy in 20 ; supposing ihem to begin at the 
same time, one at each end of the trench, when should they exciiange 
places so as to meet exactly in the middle ? 

Answered by Mr, Royds^ Belfield, 

Part of the work done by the man in 1 daye^-j^, 
u boy in 1 day =|^, 

»*. ,, man and boy in 1 day ^-fg, 

•'« No. of days to finish the whole « 1*4--^ ^Ti days. 

Now the time, after the commencement, when they must exchange placeSi must be 
equal to the half of the whole time, that is ^ days. 
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QuES. 88. — Proposed by Mr» Dyer, Wanstead, 

A cylindrical glass, six inches long, is forced into a tub of water 
until the top of the glass is on a level with the water in the tub. How 
high will the water ascend in the glass ? 

Answered by Mr, Sailer, Durham : and similarly by Mr^ TT. Rightcnt 

and Mr, Young, Elsdon. 

Suppose the preisure of the atmosphere to support ft column of water equal to 34 
feet, or 408 inches, and let x » the height of the water in the glass, then height 
of the air in the glass » 6 — or ; hence we hare, by Mariotti's law (see Tate's Exercises 
on Mechanics, p. 49), 

Pressure of the air in the glass expressed in a column of water » ; 

6— jp 

Therefore, by the equality of pressures, 

6 X 408 ,^^ ^ 

.-. aj3-420x=--36, 
,*. 4rer'09 inches. 

QuEs. 89. — Proposed by Nemo. 

How many cubic feet of water roust descend a river every minute to 
drive a watcr-whcel of P effective horse-powers, by means of a fall of 
h feet, the wheel yielding the n*^ part of the work of the fall? 

Answered by Mr. Herbert, Wool ton ; and similarly by Mr, Brown 

and Mr, Preston. 

Now, by Tate*8 Exercises on Mechanics, p. 34, we have, 
Work of the wheel per min. = 33000 P. 

«, 62-5 h 

Effective work of 1 cub. ft. of water = • 

n 

Now as many times as this work of one cubic foot of water can be taken out the 
work of the wheel per minute, so many cubic feet of water must descend the stream 
in the same time, 

XT f #. X onnn/x n 62-5 h 33000. P. n 

.% No. cub. ft. water =33000 P + » , 

n 62-5. A 

528. P. n 

— *-• . 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Nero, Berwick, ans. 87, 89; W. Rio;hton,ans.87, 88, 89 ; J.Salter, 
Diiiham, ans. 87, 88,89; G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 87 ; A.M., 
Gillingham, ans. 87,89; J.IIerbert, Woolion, ans. 87, 89; W. Spark, 
Durham, ans. 87 ; H. Ford, Norham, ans. 87, 89 ; J. O'Clazey, Dur- 
ham, ans. 87, 89; S. Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 87« 89; C. Lucette, 
Elson, ans. 87, 89 ; G. Morris, Gosport, ans. 87, 89 ; F. R. Crump- 
ton, ans. 87, 89 ; T. Brown, ans. 87, 89 ; T. Young, Elsdon, Northum- 
hei land, ans. 87,88, 89; T, Preston, Bao:shott, Berks, ans. 87, 88, 
89; W«. Davison, Sunderland^ ans. 87; G. Selden, Hurst, ans» 87, 
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«9 : T. B. Hall, Newcastle, ans. 89 ; ^. M. Strickland, Newcastle, 
ans. 87 ; E. Rutter, Sunderland, ans. 87, 89; J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 
87, 89 ; T, Sothern, Burton wood, ans. 87, 88, 89. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IW OUR NUBIBER FOR MaRCB, 1851. 

QuES. 90. — Proposed by Mr. T. Brown. 

A solid lost 1| oz. when weighed in water, and H oz. when weighed 
in spirits ; required the specific gravity of the spirits. 

QuES. 91. "^Proposed by Tom Tomkins.. 

^ Required the same as in question 88 of the last^Number of the Maga* 
zine, when the fluid is mercury in the place of water. 

QuEs. 92. — Proposed by the same. 

A right cone Is cut out of an upright cylinder ; it is required to find 
the work requisite to overturn the remaining portion of the solid on the 
edge of its base. 



Intellistnce. 



F The following paper has been ad- 
dressed by the Rev. W. Sewell, to the 
Vice-Chancellor : — 

" Exeter College, Nov. 26, 1850. 

" Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, — I 
have just acknowledged the receipt 
of a raper of Questions which has 
been transmitted to me, as j;o other 
Senior Tutors in the University, by 
her Majesty's Commissioners. 

"I have abstained fromofferingany 
information to the Commission ; not 
from any sullen or disrespectful spirit 
of opposition, however I may lament 
and deprecate its tendency and effects, 
or may feel personally^ convinced of 
its illegal and unconstitutional cha^ 
racter, but because 1 have felt it im- 
possible to take part in an inquiry 
which appears to me to compromise 
rights which I am bound to main^ 
tain. 

" But the Questions have brought 
agsun before me considerations on 
most important subjects connected 



with the extension of the University I 
subjects on which I am convinced 
there is among ns one common feel- 
ing of interest, and of desire to do 
Hght. And just at this time the fol- 
lowing paper has been placed in my 
hands. I trust that, without com- 
mitting myself to every suggestion 
contained m it, I cannot be wrong in 
laying it before yourself and the uni- 
versity ; not indeed as if it embodied 
a full-formed plan, but as a germ and 
outline of a scheme which, by God's 
blessing, if originated by ourselves, 
may answer some of the good ends 
put forward as the objects of the com- 
mission, without endangering those 
vital interests which we are so so- 
lemnly bound to maintain. 

I know that at least you will give 
to the subject that impartial and judi- 
cious consideration wnich you bestow 
on every matter connectedfwith the 
duties of yonr high office, and with 
your constant kindness will forgive 
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me for presuming thus to intrude 

upon your attention. — I am, dear Mr. 

V ice-Chancellor, very faithfully yours, 

W. Sbwell, Fellow and Tutor 

of Exeter College, and late 

Professorof Moral Philosophy. 

The Commissioners appointed hy 
her Majesty for Inquiring into the 
State of the University of Oxford, 
have transmitted to the Senior Tutors 
of the university a Paper of Ques- 
tions on points of great moment, on 
which they desire information and 
suggestions. 

While doubts are still resting on 
the legality of the commission, many 
tutors may naturally feel reluctant to 
take part in the pending inquirv. 

It is, however, risht that this re- 
luctance should not oe attributed to 
improper motives— either to a spirit 
of captious or sullen resistance, or to 
an indifference to the important sub- 
jects to which their attention has been 
drawn by the commissioners. 

The diminution of the ex pence of 
education — ^its extension in the best 
form, that form which the universi- 
ties alone are capable of supplying — 
its expansion to the utmost limits, so 
that it may embrace the whole king- 
dom, not even excluding the most 
distant colonies, if possible — ^these are 
objects of general concern, for which 
it is the duty of the universities them- 
selves to provide to the utmost of their 
power, without abandoning their pre- 
sent relation to the Church, or in- 
fringing upon the special objects of 
private endowments. 

With these feelings the following 
paper has been prepared, for the con- 
sideration of those to whom the ques- 
tions of the commissioners have been 
addressed. 

Considering that their first duty at 
the present moment is to guard the 
rights and independence of the uni- 
versity, and of their respective col- 
leges, it is obvious that they cannot 
consistently recognize the right of 
any external power to force upon 
them measures, however desirable in 
themselves. 

But, subject to the paramount ob; 
ligation of maintaining this principle 
inviolate, they most certainly desire 



to promote to the utmost of their 
power many of the objects which the 
commissioners' appear to have in 
view. 

It can hardly, however, be expectr 
ed that they should concur in any 
steps to be taken for the attainment 
of those objects which shall not origi- 
nate from within. And any sugges- 
tions which they might wish to offer 
could only consistentlv be addressed 
by them to the consideration of the 
proper authorities within the univer- 
sityl 

The prominentidea indicated in the 
paper referred to (transmitted by the 
Commissioners) is the desire to ex* 
tend the privilege and advantages of 
the university system of education as 
widely as possible. 

Without discouraging in anv way 
the notion of opening halls, eitner as 
independent societies or in connection 
with existing colleges, the difficulty 
of effecting perfectly the end pro- 

Eosed, solely by an increase of such 
odies, appears to be insuperable. 

First, on account of the want of 
funds, whether for building or endow* 
ments. 

Secondly, from the difficulty of in- 
corporating the new communities into 
the existing system of the university. 

Thirdly, because such a plan would 
in no adequate degree meet the main 
evil — the expence of education, which 
necessarily bars the advantages of the 
university to a great mass of the com- 
munity. 

Fourthly, because^ considered in 
reference to the wants of the whole 
body of society, the plan would be 
found impracticable from the num- 
bers which it would be required to 
embrace. 

It would be needless to enumerate 
subordinate difficulties. 

The objection to extending the be* 
nefits of the university . by admitting 
students within the walls, not sub- 
jected to regular discipline, are equal- 
ly obvious. 

For such a plan would necessarily 
destroy the order of the place, and 
essentially deteriorate the spirit of the 
present system, and the generalcha* 
racter of the students. . - . 

It would also lie found practically 
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iDoperative in diminiBhinp^ the ex- 
pence of education. In some re- 
spects it must even enhance it. 

Another plan suggests itself for 
consideration^ which» upon the whole, 
appears to combine, as much as pos- 
sible, the advantages required, with 
the least amount of objection. 

Though it may be impossible to 
bring the masses requiring education 
to the university, may it not be pos- 
sible to carry the university to them ? 

The university possesses a large 
amount of available resources and 
machinery, with which the present 
extent of education conferred by it 
is by no means commensurate. 
. These resources, consisting partly 
of pecuniary means, and partly and 
principally of men of high talents 
and attainments, at present without 
adequate opportunities of employ- 
ment, may be made instrumental in 
planting the seeds of academical in- 
siitutions throughout the country, by 
establishing professorships, lectures, 
and examinations, leading to acade- 
mical honours, in the most important 
places in the kingdom. 

For instance, at first, and by way 
of experiment, professorships and 
lectures might be founded, say at 
Manchester and Birmingham, the 
great centres of the manufacturing 
districts, and in the midst of the 
densest population. 

The institution of these professor- 
ships and lectures would be strictly 
analogous to the original foundation 
of the universities themselves. 

They would require little cost be- 
yond the necessary stipends of the 
professors engaged. 

Students, after due attendance on 
such lectures, would undergo exa- 
mination before a body of examiners 
sent from the university ; such exa- 
minations to be of precisely the same 
character and governed by the same 
rules as those required in the univer- 
sity. 

After such attendance on lectures 
and examinations, students, having 
obtained proper certificates of pro- 
ficiency and general conduct, might 
be entitled to receive from the uni- 
versity of Oxford academical degrees, 
with only such a limitation of privi- 



leges as would be strictly equitable 
and necessary. 

The . admission to such lectures, 
and non-resident degrees, might, it 
is thought, be safely opened as 
widely as possible, without requiring 
any theological test except m the 
ease of theological degrees. 

The objections to throwing down 
this barrier to indiscriminate admis- 
sion within the walls of the univer- 
sity remain in full force; but the 
question of admission to academical 
instruction, under the proposed plan» 
assumes a different form, and may 
be regarded as almost, if not entirely, 
relieved from those objections. 

Without trenching on this prin- 
ciple, persons having obtained npn- 
resident degrees might, it is irag- 
gested, be made capable of ado()tion 
mto the full privileges of the univer- 
sity upon complying with the terms 
of subscription, &c., at present re- 
quired of Us members. 

The funds for maintaining such 
professorships, lectures, and exami- 
nations, might be provided partly 
from the Clarendon Press, and partly 
by payments to be made by the stu- 
dents themselves, and ultimately (as 
might be fairly expected) by private 
endowments and benefactions. 

In order to facilitate the immediate 
commencement of such a system, 
without involving the necessity of 
costly buildings, communications 
might be opened with the proper 
authorities of the places mentioned ; 
who would no doubt gladly provide 
the requisite accommodation for the 
delivery of lectures, holding exami- 
nations, &c. 

By degrees the system might be 
extended through the whole country, 
and similar institutions might be 
planted in the principal towns, in 
convenient districts, such as Nor- 
wich, Exeter, Leeds, Canterbury, 
&c. Cambridge would, of course, 
take its due share of the work. 

The nucleus of a university being 
thus formed in each place, the same 
laws which have developed by de- 
grees the institutions of Oxford, 
might be expected, in some propor- 
tion at least, to create a collegiate 
and tutorial system subordinate to it. 
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A plan of this kindffmild imnM* 
diately open a wide field of oocupa<- 
tioD for fellows ^ coUegee, who, 
being at prteent not engaged in 
tuition, are oftni obliged to qoit the 
university lo seek a maintenance, 
and thus present the palpable evil 
of a non-re«dent body unconaeclsd 
with academical duties. 

It would extend the benefits of 
univenity instruction to the utmost 
possible limits. 

It would reduce the expense to the 
lowest point. 

Wherever its institutions were 
planted, the immediate residents 
would be provided with the oppor- 
tunity of completing the education 
of their eons, without parting with 
them from under their own roof. 

The cycle of instruction itself 
woidd emlnrsce the various subjects 
comprehended in the university exa- 
minations, and, as a distinct branch, 
theology according to the doctrines 
of the Church. 

Probably five or six professora 
would be necessary at first for each 
locality* 

The suitable income for each may 
be estimated at not less than 5002. 
a*year, with a specisl guard against 
their taking private pupils. 

The opportunity of holding sisch 
professorships would be an induce- 
ment to men of talent to devote them- 
selves to particular branches of lite* 
rature at the universities, instead of 



wasting their lives, as is fnqmtHj 
the case at the present day, in m 
fruitless pursuit of barren profes- 
sions. 

And, lastlj, by originating such a 
-comprehensive scheme, the aniveret* 
ties would become, as they ought lo 
be, the gnat centres and springs of 
education throughout the country, 
and would oommand the sympathy 
and afiSection of the nation at large, 
without sacrificing or oorapromismg^ 
any principle which they are bound 
to maintain. 

Batterska Trainiko Col* 
LKGE. — We are glad to be able to 
give a favourable report of the pros- 
pects of this Institution. The Nation- 
al Society hae recentiy voted the sum 
of £1000 for five years, and this, with 
the sum that has been raised by the 
exertions of the committee formed 
for ascertaining whether funds could 
be raised for its support, place its 
continuance beyond doubt. The 
committee consists of the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Venenble Archdea«» 
con Sittclaff, William Cotton, Esq., 
and the Rev. (X B. Dalton. Further 
promises of support may be notified 
to the Rev. C. B. Dalton, Reetory, 
Lambeth. 

St. Mark's Coi.leok. -^ The 
Rev. A. R. Ashwell, of Calus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed 
Vice- Principal of St. Mark'e, in place 
of the Rev. Samuel Clark, resigned. 



Co Correi^pontientd. 



Errata. — In January namber, page 22, line 15, for *• properly,** read *« piir- 
posely." 

Page 23, line 2, for '' rA^'Aff^pa,** read '' rk''Al^fipa.^' Lim ^Ot for ** Chllstian 
■amea/* read *' names.'' Une 21, for " Zosonua," read ** Zoalmw^" 

A Village, Schoolmistress. — We know of ro book on Needlework combined 
with Cutting-out. There is one without specimens, published by the Irish National 
Board. Nor do we know of any on Knitting Stockiogs. 

Omega hardly states the passage from the letter of Onesimus correctly ; the 
defence does not seem to us called for. 

C. Lt C.'s suggestion does not seem to meet the difficulty. 
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LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 
No. Vll. 

Om of the mo9^ marked blemishes in the current lextcoui h the care* 
lessnega with which the power of the preposition tn compound verbs is 
placed before the reader. For example we find m Mr. Riddle^B work, 
Pfe»torqueo» ' to twist forward or round, Plaut. ;* but the error is not 
bis owni. He has tiaoslated, with all the requisite precision from his 
u«ual authority, Lunemann, who has: Preetorqueo, vorwarts dreheo^' 
Oder unadreben^ Plaut. What idea is iotended to be conveyed by the' 
wofds " twisting forward*^ it is not easy to see ; nor is much added ta' 
the notion of ^iMsftf^ by the addition of the word round. Without 
tttrnioig ^ the pasa^g^ of Plautus one may readily infer that prtf in pne-* 
tor^ueo has the sa^ie power. which it possesses in pr{gu$tus,. * burnt at' 
the end/ prmacutus^ ♦ aliarpeqed 9^ the eqdj* prcBsepire, • to close (a 
passage) with a fetlce at the end/ prcssecare, • to cut off the epd Of/ 
^c. But the passage, where the word occurs' in Plaut. Rud. irr/2, 12, 
Prceiorquete injuria cqllum^ removes alt doubt ; fOr th^ phrase is ^ 
fluetaphor from wringing the neck of a fowl, that is i wringing what pro- 
jecta« But the word also occurs in Columella (iii. 18) atid with the 
s^oae power, pr^torquere caput sur^li, * to twist the end of a vine-' 
shoot,* 

The preposition ad in its ordinary significations of ♦motion to" or 
'presence near/ is oae> that causes httfe trouble. But Liinemauu 
and his translator seem to fancy that the little word may have the two* 
opposite senses of presence and absence. Thas the former tells uathat 
Pkutus has the phrase amorem proeul adhibere^ in the sense o^0nt/er'- 
nen^ u e., as Mr. Riddle translates it, remove^ And the latter, apparently 
dessroiia of supportiag the German writer, for once gives os something 
in addition to Lunemann's article^ in the words, *• N.B. Adhibere ali» 
qoem p»t)cul, • to remove to a distance,' PUut.*V Now the faQt is, that 
the passage to. whigh Mr. iliddle refers is precisely that to wl>ich the 
German referri3d» viz, Trin. ii. 1, 30. As amor in this passage happen:^ 
to be.* persoi»i6caticn,FojrceUini quotes the passage withasubsticutioti 
of ali^vi0m for amav^mtyihiQh probably has led to the error. That ad-^ 
kiiteve pro^Utf i$ a contradictory phrase has long been felt, Ritschl has 
procul abdmdikst^ others with greater probability proeul habendust^ 
wlkicb is aJl the metre requires. . It is not unfrequent for a single cor- 
rapt passage to be tjius made the foundation for a special meaning in 
our le^ioons; but it was an ingeuious improvement to support such an 
error by quoting the self-same passage in a disguised form. 

On the use of ad with the sense of ' favourably * it may be enough 
to point to ad(fic6re,. as used of auspicious omens^ annuer^ ' to nod 
assent,' and then '^to eoiteet the error in Mr, Biddle'si traiislation of 
htt Gernan authority^ AnluoJi^n, we believe, invariably means ' t3 
smile upon,' and thus XiUnemann was correct in giving it as the equi- 
valent of airidtre. *• To laugh at,' Mr« Riddle's phrase, is of very 
different paw€ff a|id very ill-suited to the two passages he quotes ; for 
in Cic. de Opt* Geft, Qr, e. 4, arrickri is put in direct opposition to 
dmd9ri, and th^ pa^ssage from Yaler. Cato^ which is glv^n in Forcel- 
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lini, by the added word ocellis, tells us that ' kindly smiling/ and not 

* ridicule/ was intended. 

But we proceed to a more difficult question, the consideration of 
those verbs which are said to receive from the prefix ad an intensive 
power. The doctrine, supported by the authority of A. Gellius (iri. 16), 
is, that ad in such words denotes ' near completion' (proxime^nem); and 
such an explanation is in some measure confirmed by the fact that this 
use of ad is for the most part limited to the perfect participle, as in 
affectuSy attritua, accisus. It is known that the Germans, in the syl- 
lable ge prefixed to their perfect participle, have the analogue, so to say, 
of the Latin preposition con. For this we have the authority of Grimm. 
Now if con before a perfect participle is employed to denote an ac- 
tion quite completed, ad in the same position is well-fitted to denote 
one nearly completed. The theory of Gellius is avowedly founded on 
the autl^ority of Cicero, sicuti Cicero et veterum elegantissimi locati 
sunt. But the authority of Cicero himself may be opposed to the the* 
orv. In the Or. de Prov. Cons. c. 8, are the words — Bellum affectum 
videmus, et vere ut dicam, psene confectum — where it is clear that o^c- 
ium expresses something short ofpcene confectum. 

Perhaps a more just explanation is to be found in the idea that ad 
denotes added or repeated action. This idea of repetition seems to be- 
long to many Latin verbs which have ad prefixed. Thus we seem jus- 
tified in translating accelerarCf * to quicken more and more / adaugere^ 

* to increase more and more / admonere * to warn again and again / 
addubitare, ' to doubt and doubt / adbiberCi ' to drink and drink, i. e.,' 
to drink deeply / appropinquare ' to draw nearer and nearer' (for 
propinquare alone might signify * to draw near'). If this view be 
right, accidere is ' to cut again and again/ and hence * to cut deeply/ 
Llinemann in the words anhanen^ anschneiden^ einschneiden^ and Bid- 
die in the translation to cut at, cut into, seem both to have missed the 
meaning. The first passage they refer to, Cees. B. G. vi. 27, they can 
scarcely have read, although they are so unusually precise in their re- 
ference. The Latin writer tells us that the aids, having no joints to its 
legs, slept by leaning against a tree, and that the hunters finding out the 
favourite tree, in the absence of the beast, accidunt arhorem^ i. e., cut 
deep into it ; so that the pressure of the beast brings the tree, and conse- 
quently the helpless beast also, to the ground. Again, both our lexico* 
graphers refer to Silius for acctsa ornus, where the verb has the very same 
meaning. But the fact is, Silius is only borrowing a phrase of v irgifs 
(^n. ii. 626), who would have been a better authority than the poet of 
the silver age. Now the words of Virgil seem decisive upon the point ; 

Antiauam in montibns oroum 
Quum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
Eruere agricolae certatim, ilia usque minatur, « 
Et tremefacta comam conensso vertice nutat. 

Moreover the metaphorical usage of accisis rebus accurately agrees 
with the idea of a deep cut into the power of a state. 

Atirxtus again means ' rubbed and rubbed until a deep hole is made ;* 
adustum, ' a deep burn / adesus, *' eaten deeply into / aitondere, * to 
cut and cut the hair,' i. e. ' cut it short, cut it close.' The last word oc- 
curs repeatedly in Plautus, both in its natural sense and used metapho- 
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rictilly ; Rod the meanings always agree with what we hare said* Cel- 
sus also has the phrase, caput attonsum habere^ which our medical men 
will not be at a loss to translate. According to what we have said, 
affecta (BState^ and such phrases in Cicero, will signify 'the summer be- 
ing far adyanced,' which is something less than * the summer being all 
but finished/ The.use of ad in the sense we have been now discussing 
has been in many of the words wholly lost sight of both by Liinemann 
and his translator. CLAUDIUS. 



ON THE PERVERSION AND CORRUPTION OF WORDS. 

(Continued /rwn page 52.) 

Before we close this part of our subject we will give a few more 
instances of the application of innocent terms to malignant purposes. 
To ^' impute^* properly signifies ''to consider ns belonging to/' " to 
put down to one's account ;** hence, we use very correctly the terms 
** imputed righteousness /' but in our familiar language we always use 
M imputaiioriy^ as conveying the idea of reproach. The same remark 
may be made with regard to the word " reflection** Why should the 
finger be that of contempt which points out a *^ singular object?** 
there is nothing in either of the words which would properly authorize 
any such emotion. ^^ Propensity** corresponds as nearly as possible 
with inclination ; — why do we make the worse scale preponderate ? 
Having "anger," "rage," "wrath," to choose from, why cannot we 
leave to passion its real extensive and indifferent signification ? We 
are tempted to erase the word which we have used with its just lati- 
tude, because modern writers have most outrageously chosen to make 
** indifferent** equivalent to "bad." Now, with swarms of these in- 
sipid, emasculated, but withal venomous terms, it is half melancholy, 
half ludicrous, to hear the continual boastings of the force and fulness 
of our native language. A great part of this worthless stuff is of com- 
paratively recent introduction. Surely a language might afford to 
throw away some of its boasted copiousness, when so much of this 
copiousness tends, not to the nicer distinction, but to the more chaotic 
confusion, of ideas* When the fashionable world wishes to express 
sovereign contempt, it calls a man a "strange person;" an influence 
from above, which reminds us of Habington's country justice, 

" Whose nonsense 
Corrupted had the language of the inn, 
Where he and his horse littered. — Castara. 

Rather let us go back to crackrope, losel, doddypoll ; let us be in- 
debted to Italian for its scoundrel (scandarulo)^ to dog- Latin for its 
nincompoop (non compos) ; anything is surely better than the down- 
right nonsense of calling "bad" ''indifferent," without even any of 
those qualifying words with which it was used formerly, and then not 
very justifiably, as, '* indifferent good," "indifferent honest," &c. It 
is, perhaps, rather the fashion to over-estimate, in the present day, the 
force and simplicity of the language of the lower orders ; but we really 
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believe they bate tfajii tiaerit— thftt, bo veter f^EMMrantly fl^ej Hiay ft^t 
new and gTatidik>qtient words, they do tiot reAdily fzft with ^ nMOe 
once clearly "known to them, not adopt namby-panifcy, vapid termtt, 
recommended by neither sound, sense, nor energy. 

Oar strong term '< affront** signifies no more than to meet faceto 
fiice. It was thus formeriy ased, as in Hamlet ^-*- 

" That he, as 't were by accident, may here 
4^ro«< Ophelia." 

'' Resentment" is the return which we make in feeling for the thoughts 
or conduct of others ; and the sense in which Barrow uses the word in 
the foik>i^ing passage is therefore qnile as proper as that to w)ii(A we 
are in the habit of confining it : — 

Man's ''mouth should ever be filled with acknowledgment and praise ; he 
shonM always bie ready to express hb grateful re9entmmt of ao giwat add 
pecnitar obligaiions."-^/S!0»'m0M UL 

In the «ame way, if we haire uny Hghi to t&kt to. the etymons of 
Words at all, how senseless is our restriction of the word^'afiected/' 
and how difibrently Jeremy Taylor !— ; 

*' Remember the death of Christ, not only casUng your eyes back to the 
Jarge histories of it in the Gospels, as if that wonm Suffice, but qffec^dl^, 
(with vmoition,) practically, ieaSously." — Due&urs^ an the ^crament. 

And here we may observe, that by no means, the least evit of thia 
absurd use of terms without reference, or with only half reference, to 
their etymons, is, the confusion and t1)e vast number of anOidalles 
thereby produced, puzzling to any one who is anxious to look intb lan- 
guage with the eye of a student, cognate terms scarcely giving any 
clue to each other's meaning. This may be shown by a citation of 
some of the words already referred to, as ^^atfecied, affection;***, to 

* Shakespeare uses the word affection in both its senses in the same scene of ^^e 
saftne play >— 

**-Nmh. I pnte Geid for yoa^ Sir : ydtfr reasons at ditfttW t(a«« %eeb ahii^ aod 
senltoittlMs; pleasaAt witke^ soarnfityt witty witfaoat ^j^Mfom'' 

And again r*^ 

** Arm. Sir, it Is the king's most sweet pleasure and qffection to congratulate the 
princess at her pavilion/' — lJtnfe*s Labtfuts Loit, v. 1. 

And here it may bfe obsewed, respecting ShaWespeate^Hiat, in vpitb df aUhls Ueeaedt, 
' m«ch 'ef thn force ^f liis dis^Mi f s o^^g to his f reqae&t use df w«»rd8 in tbeir ^tMhKt 
etymologitMl 4en§€ ; partly Irom bis «wn <^UB8ioal knowledge, which was me^ ub^mb- 
tionably much greater than some of his shallow critics give him credit for ; and parUy, 
because many of the words borrowed by hia itdA earlier English authors had be^ 
only recently introduced tiito the lang«Qge> and their mcani a g ^nsequently had not 
been frittered away <>r ^Xbayed : and Uiia further mi^ be ^bservei, respecting the dic- 
tion of Shakespeare^ that whereas, when Milton endeavours to naturalize a classical 
wordor idiom, there is an air of pedantry and of conscious scholarship in the mode 
of introducing ft : this never strikes Us in the case of Shakespeare. 

Whilst speaking of our poets, it is perhaps worthy of remark, liiat olie 6f theniofet 
fbtttfi^te of them, in avoiding words destined to bece«ie o4)setete, is Walk**, froln 
whom Pope eopied his prophecy referred to in the September aaiabeii* Midler's 
words are tiMse, 

** But who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily changing tongue. 
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** reflect, f^fleetlon ;*^ «*sltnt^, timpUotiy ;" ^'Ooneeive, coooeit;" 
^iiere on^ of th« termi 10 netttral or ikvoambte, and the other the 
reverse. 

We May often observe aach words as those we have been referring 
to« in the act «f transition, as in the caee of ** impertinenoe,'' whtcb 
primarily signifies anything that has no important reference, or does 
'Ad at all pertain to the matter before us. Tha»— * 

'* If w« engage into a large acquaintance, and various £amiliarities, we set 
open our gates to the invaders 01 most of our time, we expose our tife to a 
quotidian ague of ftigid hnpertinenceg, which wvnld make a Wise mta 
tremble to think of, ''-^Cowley, Es^ay 9n Ohseurity^ 

Here it will be easily seen how the word has passed into its nresent 
meaning. Sometimes we find an attempt to mtercept a wora in ita 
passage. Thus, "wit*' was losing its original more dignified sense, 
when the author just cited claimed for it, in the following lines, its 
higher meaning : — 

" A wit, that greatest word ot fame» 

Grows such a common name. 

• ••••• 

'2%« net a tale, 'tis not ajest^ 

Admired with laughter at a feast ; 

Ncr florid ttdk, that can that title gain. 

The proefa ef Wit lor ever must remain."— Otie on WiL 

It is sometimes easy enough to account for the bias in the popukr 
mind which has led to the«ki^tmtion of particular terms. Let us take, 
for instance^ the word ''scaiidaicMis." This, in popular uakge, is^ we 
k»ew^ one of the most damnatory epithets that can be applied to con- 
duct w cbaraeter« Its true meaning points, of cowrse, to a censure of 
a &r wMfk deicriptioi^ being stricdy apj^icable to such acts as might 
cairaeoliyers to trip or stumble; ua, the eating of meat, which, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, might distnm a weaker brother. Here ia ^'acandal" 
i« ks primary aense :-^ 

** And because no temporal law eould touch the innocence of their liv«s, 
he Cthe Ktn^) begins with the persecution of th«r consciences, laying 
' sixmMts ' befke them."^ Jfi^My JEikonoeimies. 

Now Miltoln, of course, well knew the true and classicfal meaning of 
the word, and with this fully before his mind he uses the derivative afs 
folfows : — 

" Now that ye have either troubled or leavened the people of God, and 
the doctrine of the Gospel, with ' scaridalous' ceremoniefs, and mass-bor- 
rowed fituijg^es.'* — Milton, ApoXogyfor Smec^ymmn, 

— I - ■ - n- - - -rr - — IT' 

Poets, that lasting tnaiUe seek, 

Should earee in Latin or in Greek. 

We write in sand, our language grows, 

And,- tike tiw tide, our work o'eiflews. • 

Chaucer his sense can only boast, 

!The glory of his numbers lost/' &c.— Dn SngHsh Vets^. 

Yet, 80 foitnaaie has Waller been, ini|>ite of this prediction, that thtvtughouthis eo- 
tire weeks there are probably notlialf a doaen words which would not be fully under« 
9tood in the sense in whidi lieusfes them by ahnost eveiy leader (XTlIhe piesent day. 
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In all probability the word was in this, its primary sense, frequently 
appropriated to ceremonies ; but a great many of those who applied it 
would do so without the slightest notion of its true distinctive force, 
but as implying simply that which was noxious and abominable ; and 
just in proportion as ceremonies themselves became more odious, so 
from a party it would easily pass into general usage, with its present 
blurred and confused meaning, leaving us — and this is the great mis- 
chief — no other word to supply the place of the lost signification, whilst 
we have half-a-dozen equivalents for it in the sense in which it is now 
.l^nerally used-^i. e., as merely ringing a change of sound upon 
**bad," **vile," "atrocious," &c. It will be seen at once that the 
conueciion between scandal, in its primary sense, and slanderous back« 
biting, for which it is now current, is very slender indeed. 

The word imp had its modern sense aetermined probably in a way 
somewhat similar. It meant nothing more than a sprig or offshoot. 
** The heavens thee guard and keep, thou royal imp of fame," says 
Pistol to Henry V. Spenser, we think, in every instance, uses it fa- 
vourably, as in the following lines : — 

** Orpheus, that, when strife was grown 
Among those famous imps of Greece, did take 
His silver harp in hand, them shortly friends to make." — Faity Queen, 

The pulpit was, we expect, the place where the imp was first black- 
ened. Instances might be given in our own day of what might fairly 
be called stereotyped pulpit expressions : it might be disrespectfiil to 
offer specimens ; however we can easily imagine, that instead of son or 
child, ^' imp*' was the word which it was the fashion in sermons of an 
early date invariably to connect with the terms Satan, hell, darkness ; 
until, finally, the use of the latter words became superfluous, and imp 
was sufficient of itself to signify a scion of the evil one. Indeed, in a 
similar manner, all words forming a part of familiar proverbial expres- 
sions, and of legal forms, of which the context is supposed to be known, 
have a tendency to gather into themselves, or to supply the sense of, 
the omitted words. Thus, with the Romans, " majestas " (majesty) 
came to signify treason, absorbing into itself the sense of the two words 
at first joined with it ; namely, " crimen liesee majestatis'^ (the crime 
or charge of injured majesty) ; so too, with us, '^ damages,'* for compen- 
sation for damages done. 

There is yet another way, besides those we have mentioned, by 
which well-meaning words have gradually obtained currency in an 
offensive sense ; i.e., where guilty parties have themselves contrived or 
conspired to apply a modifying word to the offensive act. Thus, to 
quote Pistol again, — 

Convey the wise it call ; 

Steal ! fob, a fico for the phrase. 

Now the effect of these attempts, when successful, may be in the 
first instance to lessen the sense of the impropriety of acts described by 
the softening appellatives ; but the delusion will not last long, the old 
name for the evil will reassert itself, and the milder term will re- 
main tainted and injured : we shall, in fact, have two words for the 
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same thing--one proper, and the other illegitimate. Thus, the meddle' 
some man may call himself ** busy;" and the niggardly, " saving;" 
leaving us, in saving, and busy-body, two words half ruined in sense 
without even the advantage of being diinimitives, at least in the niindli 
of any except of those who apply them to themselves. 

But, of these dififerent causes of the corruption of moral terms, that 
which wfe have chiefly dwelt upon has been unquestionably the most 
actxvey both ia causing the corruption and perpetuating it. Excite- 
m c n t - an d excitement is prcydocedfor the most part by moral causes — 
delights in accamnlation, delights in repeating itself, though with flome 
semblance of variety in its forms ; and evil passions are far more stimu- 
lating than good ones. Indignation does not readily part with a single 
instrument that has been in any way prepared for its purposes ; and 
malice, where it dare not speak ont, is ever active in insinuations, only 
too wett understood. Surely what has been here insisted upon is well 
worthy of remark. It might have been expected that, in the flux of 
social, political, tcientific, philosophical systems, amidst the detections 
of error, the^discoveriesand rearrangement of truths, and the changes of 
opinion, that language would be slow in its obedience, and often un- 
equal to its burthen, and this indeed has been the case ; but, with a 
subject-matter almost unchangeable, the moral attributes and disposh- 
tions of man, we should reasonably have looked for more permanence 
and more perfection ; instead of a second Babel, the structure of con- 
tempt and uncharitableness towards men, as the first was that of pre- 
sumption against the Almighty. 

It is curious to observe how certain minds, according to their indi- 
vidual turn or temper, seem to revolt against particular cases of this 
abuse, where they would pass without notice or even adopt other terms 
quite as objectionable. 

'' Lest I should for^t to mention it, I put down here a rebuke which later 
in his life Sir Walter once gave in my hearing to his daughter Anne. She hap- 
pened to say of something, I foi^t what, that she could not abide it— it was 
vulgar. ^ My love,' ssdd her father, ' you lipeak like a very young lady.; 
do vou know, after all^ t^e meaning of this word vulgar 1 'Tis only common ; 
nothing that is common, except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of in a 
tone of contempt ; and when you have lived to my years, you will be dis- 
posed to agree with me in thanking God, that nothing really worth having 
or carina aboot in this world is uncommon.' " — Loekhart^s Life of Scott, 
VI. 61. 

Sir Waltei- tni^t have easfly foun^d many words far more anomalous 
and unreasonable ; but we quote the above passage the more readily, 
because no one can charge Scott with scrutinizing- language with the 
eye of a .pedant, ^nd ive may be pardoned for scrtvples irom which he, 
it would appear, was not altogether free. There is far too much dis- 
position in men of letters generally to acquiesce in popular iisage, ex- 
cept, where, for argument's sake, rigid definition is required; and we are 
glad to ilnd an instance of rebellion agaitist that power, in which are 
said to reside 

ArbitHum, et jus, et norncca loqnenfli; ' 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM.— A LESSON 

ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

The following sketch of a gallery lesson on natural history may be of 
use to those teachers who have not had the advantage of a regular 
systematic training in the art of conveying instruction orally, and to 
those also whose duties deprive them of leisure time to devote to the 
subject. The only remark necessary, is a caution, that teachers be 
careful not to prompt too much in eliciting the answers. Modify and 
illustrate the question, and try to turn to account mistaken answers ; but 
do not divulge the secret. The questions are plain and natural, and 
have had the advantage of a practical application to a large class. The 
observations inserted between the questions are merely suggestions to 
the teacher, to be developed and illustrated ad libitum. 

I have often told you, children, that we are living in a world of wonders. 
-Everything we see, above, around, on all sides, wherever we bend onr steps, 
is full of interest and instruction. All the trees of the fields, with their 
leaves, and flowers, and fruits ; the kind and grateful earthy which gives us 
richly all things we enjoy; the seasons, with their changes of seedtime and 
harvest ; the mild sunny days of spring, with the chilling blasts and snows 
of winter ; the refreshing rains and morning dews ; all these come in their 
season, teeming with lessons of instruction. And we might find conversa- 
tion for hours in these interesting subjects. But, as we have only one hour 
to spare, we must confine ourselves to one subject; and this shall be a 
lesson on the animal world. 

Tell me then, first, what an animal is. [No answer, or a wrong one*^ 

You know what a plant is ; would you call a plant an animal ? No, cer^ 
tainly» 

Why not ? Where is the difiference ? An animal has Itfe. 

So has a plant or tree, or they would not grow ; but do you observe no 
other difiference ? [They will mention legs and tails. Then show them thai all 
animals have not these parts. Point out to them their errors, and they will 
eventually discover that animals can move about, but that plants and trees 
cannot.^ 

Can all animals move about ? Yes, 

Can any plants ? No, 

Now answer me the question. What is an animal ? An animal is a thing 
or creature which has life and motion. It can feel, breathe, move. 

Where do we get an account of the first animals ? In the first chapter of 
Genesis, 

On what day were they created ? [Probably they mU say the sixth."] 

Were all animals created on that day ? No. 

What was the work of the fifth day ? Fish and fowl were made out of the 
water. 

Then on what days were animals created ? On the fifth and sixth. 

Can you tell me the four dififerent kinds or classes of animals mentioned 
by Moses in the first chapter of Genesis ? [Give them time to think,"] Fowlf^ 
fishes, beasts, and creeping things. 

In which of these classes would you put bees, wasps, and butterflies, &c. } 
Are they fowls or creeping things ? They are both. Theyfiy and creep too. 

Then suppose we put these little creatures in a cl^ss by themselves. What 
shall we call them ? Insects. " ^ ' 
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I dare say you bare seen thousands of insects flying and creeping about 
in the warm summer days ; did you ever tbink of what use they can be to 
man ? You can tell me two particularly useful — What are they ? The bee 
and the silk'Wonn, [Tell them something about these insects,'] 

And there is another little creature, to which the wisest of men advises all 
idle people to go in order to learn how to be careful and industrious. What 
is that ? The little ant 

Now I have no doubt all the other insects are ouite as useful as these, 
but we do not know all their value. I can tell you now they benefit man, — 
they eat up all his wasted food ; they take away dead and offensive matter 
from our streets and lanes, which would otherwise pollute the air we breathe, 
and bring fevers and other diseases ; and sometimes God makes use of them 
to punish man, as he did the Israelites of old. When do I mean } See the 
plagues of Egypt > 

Now how does he punish us in a similar way ? He sends blights andtoire' 
wormSt ^., to eat up our crops. 

Before we leave the insects I must tell you that there is one which you 
have often chased about the fields, which is found in nearly every country in 
the world. What do I mean ? The lady butterfly. 

And there is one country in the world in which no insect has ever been 
seen. — ^Would that be a cold or hot country ? Cold. It is Spitzbergen, [Point 
to it.'] 

We shall talk about insects another day. Now, besides these &ye classes 
of animals which live on the earth, in the earth, in the water, and in the air, 
there are some which live partly in one place and partly in another, — partly 
on land, partly in water. These are called amphibious creatures. You can 
tell me of two very common amphibious animals, if you will think. Frogs and 
toads. [Tell them also of lizards, crocodiles, tortoises, turtles, serpents, sharks, 
Sfc which will interest much ; also of ducks, geese, and other water birds 
which take to the air as well as the water and the earth.] 

llemember these six classes of living creatures, and you shall know more 
about them another day. 

Which is the noblest animal in creation. Man. 

What makes him superior to all others ? [Give them time to think.] He 
has a mind and soul — was made in God's image — not by a single command 
as other creatures, but it teas said, *' Let us make man.** 

How does man show that he is superior to other creatures ? Se can 
make them serve and obey him, and can do otJier things which no animal 
but he, can do, — he can make afire, can cook his food, and clothe himself. 

Do you know any other animals which clothe themselves ? iVb. 

How are they provided with clothing ? God takes tJiem wnder his own care. 

Why does he not clothe men ? JPerhaps it is to keep them employed and 
industrious, and to make them depend upon one another. Strange to say, 
millions of men are employed in making the simplest article of dress. If it 
be wool — there must be farmers and shepherds, wool-staplers and carders, 
dyers and scribblers, spinners and weavers, fullers and dressers ; then mer- 
chants, with vessels to fetch dyes, &c. ; and to make the vessels there must 
be ship-builders, carpenters, blacksmiths, sail-makers, rope-makers, and 
many many others. Besides, God has given man reason to contrive, as 
well as strength and materials to execute ; and so man is very well able to 
clothe himself. And by clothing himself man can fit himself for every 
season and climate in the world. 

Are all animals clothed or covered alike ? No. 

Mention the various, coverings with which God has clothed his helpless 
creatures. Cows, horses, dogs, Sfc, with hair ; sheep with wool ; rabbits, 
hares, beavers, Sfc, with fur ; birds of all kinds with feathers; pi^s and 
wild boars with bristles ; porcupines with quills ; hedgehogs iuiih pnckles ; 
fish with scales and shells, Sfc. Sfc. 

2 
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Which of these coverings do you think the warmest ? Fur, 

Now who did we say clothed the animals ? God, 

Then in what countries should we expect to find them covered with fur? 
In the coldest countries. 

Yes ; and so it is. God has kindly covered animals in the hottest regions 
of the earth with a thin light coat of hair, such as we find in the ape and 
other monkey tribes^ but in the cold north they have a thick and warm coat 
of fur. Even the wool of the sheep changes with the climate, until at the 
equator it becomes fine hair. 

Then what do we learn from the covering of animals ? That Ood is not 
unmindfiil of His creatures ; that His providence is over them continuaiiy i 
and that He is a God of love and Hndness, 

Now, although man is so much nobler than other animals, I cannot say 
that he is always better than they; for God often sends him to His inferior 
creatures to learn his duty. Tell me to what animals he is sent besides the 
poor little ant. He is sent to the ox and the ass, to learn gratitude to Him 
who feeds and takes care of him. For " the ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master's crib, hut my people doth not consider," says God, by Aft 
prophet. 

He is sent also to the fowls of the air, to learn contentment and trust in 
God. ''Behold the fowls of the air," says the Saviour. They have no 
storehouse nor barn : they cannot lay up food for the future, as the ant : yet 
they are contented with their lot. They do not complain or murmur in 
their lowest state, but will sit and sing in a naked bush on a cold winter's 
night, when the wind is howling and the snow drifting through it $ hungry, 
perhaps, and not knowing where to get a morning's meal. 

He is particularly sent to the stork, the crane, and the swallow, to learn to 
recognise the visitations and judgment of God. "For the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times,'' says God, bv his prophet Jeremiah; 
" and the turtle and the crane and the swallow oDserve the time of their 
coming ; but my people know not the judgment of the Lord : they know not 
the dav of my visitation." Who teaches the birds of passage when to go, 
and wnen to return ? Who leads the poor swallows over the frightful ocean, 
the deserts and mountains of the earth ? How should they know that one 
country is so much better than another ? 

He is s^nt also to the dove and the serpent : to the one to learn wisdom i 
to the other, to learn harmlessness and love. — " Be ye wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.'' 

See Job, chap. zii. — " Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and 
the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee ; and the fishes of the sea, and they 
shall declare unto thee." 

You can tell me, perhaps, who is called the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
— the Lamb of God— the Sheep before the shearers. 

And I wish you would try and discover, before our next lesson, what is 
said in the Bible about the camels of Egypt, and some destructive locusts ; 
about fiery serpents in a desert ; about two she-bears, and the ravens which 
fed a prophet ; about the lions which were sent to punish a people for their 
impiety ; and about a den of lions ; and another lion worse than a thousand 
dens of wild beasts ; about the cruel ostrich and the noble eagle ; and ^ve 
little sparrows. 

• And you may tell me, also, what is said about an ass and colt, a hen and 
chickens, a cock which crowed, a viper which did not bite, and some men 
like vipers which did bite ; about a fish with money, and a herd of swine. 

[These should be written down by the children, that they may take them 
home and think of them. This will be found an interesting and instructive 
introduction to natural history.] 
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A LETTER ON THE BIBLE, TO A SCHOOLMASTER/ 

BY A LATMAK. 



My DEAR J- 



Yov ask me for some explanation and illustration of my assertion, that 
<*the Bibleistbe truemanualofeducationofourselvesandotheri*" These 
I will endeavour to give you as well as I can ; though the countlessness of 
my riches, I mean of the proofs and instancesof this position, confuses me, 
accumulating as they have been from the days when it was said, *' Ye 
shall lay up these my words in your heart and in your soul, and bind 
them for a sign upon your head, that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes : and ye shall teach them your children, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up: and thou shalt write 
them upon the door-posts of thine house, and upon thy gates ; that 
your days may be multiplied, and the days of your children, in the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days 
of heaven upon the earth*' — up to to-day, with its '* first and second 
Lessons appointed to be read in all churches/' My task will, however, 
be easier, and more likely to be executed in a practical manner, if I 
limit myself to showing, that the heart and mind of an Englishman can 
only be rightly developed by the study of the Bible, and that conse- 
quently it should be the main business of every English schoolmaster^ 
of whatever rank, to get a deep insight into the meaning of this book, 
and to impart the same to his scholars : the more knowledge of all 
kinds the better, only let the Bible be the centre and life of it all — 
♦* the master-light of all our seeing." If I can show you this of Eng- 
lish education, you may apply it to any other nation if you have a 
call to do so ; if I can show the connection between the Scriptures and 
our life upon earth, it will be by recognising their relation to all that 
concerns the life to come, though I may not enter largely on the latter 
subject. 

I call the development of the heart and mind education ; for the 
heart and mind make up the man in each of us, and the proper business 
of education is, to draw forth this man from the bondage oi the animal 
life and restore him to freedom; to make4iim a lord over that nature 
to which he was before a slave ; to revive the lineaments of the divine 
image in him, and to bring him into communion with his Maker. The 
heari is awakened and trained by means of relationships, which relation- 
ships are embodied in institutions — in organic living societies, which we 
call respectively the Family, the Nation, the Church. Consider a little 
the meaning of the word home, the first, though not the only inestimable 
birthright of the English child. He comes into the world with a 
nature in which all animal and selBsh tendencies grow rapidly in every 
direction, though all leading to degradation and misery ; but to these 
the constitution and influences of home provide a steady, though most 

— I . I I I ■ ■■ ■ ■ I I . !■ !■ ■ . I « ■! ■ I I I II !■! II 

* It may be proper to state that gome portions of this letter appeared in the 
'* Edacational Magazine," edited by Rev. F. D. Maurice, in 1840. 
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gentle, resistance, while they habitually appeal to, and call forth, the 
counteracting human affections in the child himself. Each member of 
the family exerts a distinct influence upon him, while each deepens the 
influence of all the rest. The father's authority, dignity, strength, are 
reflected in the mother, and make the child's love for her obedient, 
reverential, and trustful; and in like manner the mother's love, gentleness, 
devotedness, temper the father's authority, and teach him to yieki rnflec* 
tionate and confiding obedience to it : in his intercourse with his br6thers 
and sisters he learns kindness, forbearance, and sympathy, and finds a 
sphere fitted to his capacity for practising those virtues which he seet^ 
surrounded by a mysterious sacredneu, in the character of his parents. 
All the household rules and customs to which he is daily and hourly 
subject, awaken in him the sense of a settled constitution and oider 
which he did not make, does not uphold or comprehend, but of wbtcb 
he continually perceives his father to be the centre and his mother the 
regulator, and which he feels to be present with him in all his ways, 
upholding and comprehending him. Nay, all the inanimate things 
about him, the house and the fiirniture, which belonged to his fathers 
father, or were bought by his father's money, the room or the bed which 
he calls his own, the clothes which he wears, all subserve to the same 
moral end. I will not go into faither details, but leave you to carry 
out my method yourself; you will find no single specimen of a family 
which is perfect ; for the defects of one or both parents, the pressure m 
circumstances, and the root of sin which is everywhere within and 
without us, constantly obliterate or distort many features of domestic 
life ; but some will show themselves in one case and some in another, 
and if in any they are all wanting, you there instinctively refuse to give 
the name of home. Neither will any single household exhibit the 
working of all relationships in their fullest form : the boy who goes to 
sea at twelve, or into the army at sixteen, may be as dutiful to, but 
must be more independent of his parents, than the son who remains at 
home to share and eventually inherit his father's occupations; the 
position of the married daughter is not the same as that of the unmar- 
ried, and so on. Perhaps no relationship ought ever to become 
quite extinct ; but the proportions of them must vary indefinitely ac- 
cording to the age, rank, and all other conditions of their subjects, and 
especially by reason of the union of all particular families in that larger 
society which we call the nation — a union which requires and produces 
an incompleteness in each, in order tl^t there may be a more super-^ 
abundant fulness in all. 

The English child is born into his nation and into his family at once ; 
his country lies about him from the first as really as his home does; 
but when the former begins to exert a distinct influence upon him, the 
second stage of his moral education, of the training of his heart, may 
be said to commence. May be said— for you must not forget, that as 
often as we attempt to speak of those realities which are not to be 
handled, counted, or weighed, all language becomes inadequate to ex* 
press their immensity, and we are often obliged to use a series of sue- 
ceuive descriptions to explain things which are nmultaneousy and to 
speak of that which lives and grows as though it were a piece of me- 
chanical art. No words of mine can give you more than a slight 
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diagram of the mstitutions of the family » (he nation, and tbe Church, 
which I am now conBidering; they are *' buildings not made with 
hands ; " and, if you would reallv understand them, you must meditate 
in silence on them themselves^ making such useof theaiagram as you can. 
We may say, then, that the second or national stage of an Euglish- 
uan's moral training begins at school. At home the boy obeys his 
parents, and is kincf to his brothers and sisters^ because they are his 
parents and brothers and sisters, and consequently the objects of his 
affections ; but bis master is not his father, his schoolfellows are not 
his brothers ; yet here too he must learn to obey the one and be kind 
to the other, though after a different and sterner manner. Justice, 
not love, is the principle of the school ; the boy is required to obey 
)aw8, his conscience is awakened, he is trained to distinguish habitually 
baleen Hght and wrong, justice and injustice, that so he may be deli- 
vered from his natural tendency to seff-will, and to the practice of 
fraud or tyranny towards all who are not bound to him by family ties. 
Now all these distinctive features of the school are the very character- 
istics of our national life also ; the former is only an anticipation of the 
latter, to the end that, by beginning thus early, we mav be the more 
secure of getting good citizens in mature age. This is no fanciful 
resemblance, but a most real and practical analogy; and one from 
which, if you study it, you will derive much light in reference to your 
duties as a schoolmaster. Look into it, and you will see that school 
education is intellectual, moral, religious, but, above all, political, in 
Uie proper sense of the word. Strip the object you aim at of all its 
accidents and concomitants, in order to see it as it is in its very essence, 
and you will siee that this is its characteristic, and what characteristically 
distinguishes it from other kinds of education. Yon are not a univer- 
irity professor, and therefore your prime object is not to make learned 
studenta ; you are not a father, and therefore it is not to make affec- 
tionate and dutiful children ; you are not a clergyman, and therefore 
it is not to make pious Christians : but you are a schoolmaster, and 
your business Is to make good|ci^u^»5.* Ask yourself why the parish 
school and schoolmaster are called '* National */' why Parliament, and 
the State, through its civil functionaries of the Privy Council, takes 
such an active interest in, and oversight of, your office ; and you will find 
that this, and nothing but this, is the reason. The more you possess 
of the spirit of the scientific professor, of the parent, and of the minister 
of the Gospel, the more thoroughly you will do your work, and you 
will do it very ill if you have not something of all tnese ; they will ever 
be necessary helps to you, but they will still be means to your end, 
and not to their own. You are emphatically a ruler. *' Schoolmasters 
deliver us to laws," says the poet. Look back on your own expe- 
rience as a schoolboy, and around you on your own and other schools 



* [Bat if it be the fkrime object of the schoolmaster to make good citixeos, Is 
not the most effectaal method of accomplishing this, to teach ehildren in the first 
place, their duty to God, and their duty to thmr parents ? And^ if so, is not the 
distinction pointed out in the above sentence, and illustrated in the following one 
by A raference to the word * National an4 to State oversight, of somewhat doubtful 
propriety ?— En.] 
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and schoolboys, and see. if a school is not alwdys rightly conducted,) 
and instinctively felt to be so by the boys, in proportkm as it.i» 
governed by laws, by strict and just rule, and not by caprice, ef*eii 
though it be the caprice of kindness and affection* The good schools 
master is the just one ; he who habitually subjects himselfy no Jess 
than his scholars, to fixed laws, condemning caprice io himself as 
severely as disorder in the boy. There is no lack of kindoess, but i 
fear much of justice, among our schoolmasters ; and kindness alooe 
will never call forth in the schoolboy the feeling of conscience, nor the 
love of uprightness. Schoolboys love justice far more than kindness : 
if they have the latter at home, they care but little for it at school ; 
but nothing can make amends to them for the want of the. former, 
either as regards their present happiness or the lasting effects upon 
their character. Hence the different feelings with which a public and 
a private school are usually looked on by the boys of each ; nence, too^ 
the dislike which all schoolboys have to female interference with them.' 
King David, chosen of God as a man in whom He would reveal and set 
forth the true principles of kingship and government, in those last 
words in which he reviewed his past life, declared that *' he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God." And this idea of 
constitutional sovereignty might be illustrated by contrasting it with 
that mode of government which the Greeks called '* tyranny :*' they 
did not at all necessarily mean by a ''tyrant" a cruel ruler, bat one 
who had possessed himself of power without right, and exercised it, 
even if mildly and beneficently, according to his mere arbitrary will, 
and not according to laws. It is on this cardinal point of law or 
justice, (for justice is but law in operation, as law is justice embodied 
in rules,) that the analogy between a state or nation and a school 
turns. This then is the second — the national or school — relatiout 
and stage of moral training : it does not supersede the domestic rela- 
tion ; but it meets a new and wider case which this cannot meet, and 
leads us on a step farther in our education. 

But here you will say, that though yon like my theory very well, and 
though you see it shadowed forth everywhere around you, vet it seems 
to be only a shadow and no substantial reality : that you find English 
family life everywhere cultivating the affections, but too commonly as 
the foster-parents of new forms of self-indulgence ; while in the Nation 
our boasted reverence for law and order no less frequently ministers to 
a cold calculating regard to self-interest, and to a heartless indifference 
to our fellow-men in the pursuit of it. I confess, while I lament, the 
facts : but I think we shall get an explanation of them, and a clue to 
the remedy, if we consider a little what the Church is, and what its re- 
lation to the Family and the Nation. The word Church, you know, 
means *' the Lord's House," or " Kingdom ;" and as often as we say 
'* I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church," we recognise the fact 
that such a Kingdom of Christ has been set up in the world, and still 
continues to be regulated and governed by fixed laws and according to 
its original constitution, and that all men are called to come into it ; 
and we assert that this same kingdom is lying round us, and that we 
ourselves have been made members of it» Now the great aim and end 
of the Church is, to awaken and bring to good effect in us the desire o| 
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<*ommuiiion vith God and with our fellow-men, and of holiness as the 
condition of that coniinunion ; and this by showing us on the one hand 
the depth of sin that is in each of us, and on the other the life eternal 
which is given us in our Saviour, and by training us habitually to re- 
nounce the former as an incumbrance and pollution, and to claim the 
latter as our true spiritual birthright. By exhibiting this as the ulti- 
nMe end of all education, and in actually bringing us to that end, the 
Church explains the meaning and worth of those previous stages in our 
inoral training. " He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?*' How can we know our 
Heavenly Father, if we have never acknowledged the authority of our 
earthly parents; how can we stand in the courts of the King of kings, 
if we have never learnt what loyalty and duty to Queen Victoria are ; 
how can we conform ourselves to the Christian ** Law of Liberty," if 
•we have not practised obedience to the laws of England ; or how can 
.we be capable of fellowship with *' all the company of heaven," if we 
4iave not first learned to love our kinsmen and fellow- citizens? But 
on the other hand, the Church, in unequivocally asserting the fact of a 
** fault and corruption of the nature of every man,** points out an inhe- 
rent vice which cannot fail to counteract the moral influence of all our 
domestic and political institutions, and thus occasion that unsubstan- 
tial result which, as we have seen, is too common. The Church has 
pointed out the secret canker, but she has also provided a remedy for 
an evil which affects the very existence of these her main auxiliaries in 
performing her appointed work in the world. As the nation embraces 
all the households in the land, and makes our family life more vigorous 
while it superadds a new element ; so the Church recognises and ac- 
tually adopts both the family and the nation as her children, infusing a 
new and holy life into the old organization at the same time that she 
completes what it has left undone. In this Christian land the nation 
and the family are Christian also. If you will meditate on what are 
usually called the state prayers and services in the Frayer-Book, on 
the Coronation service, on the fact that both Houses of Farliament be- 
gin their daily sittings with prayers, and that every assize is opened by 
the judges' attendance at church, (and I believe you will find that all 
other important national acts and interests are consecrated in like man- 
ner, unless where there has been some relaxation to meet those practical 
departures from the ideal of a national, or indeed catholic. Church, of 
which it is easier to deplore the bitter consequences than to see the re- 
medy) ; you will see how the nation is properly called Christian. The 
services of** Holy Matrimony," " Churching of Women," and f' Bap- 
tism of Infants," show the same in reference to every household which 
they have hallowed ; while the last-named rite has of course a still fur- 
ther significance as the witness of the personal incorporation of each of 
us into the Church, and of our own interest in those blessings which I 
spoke of above as the ultimate end of all education. This then is 
the remedy for the defect which by reason of sin is inherent in all 
earthly relationships, and it is not more effectual because we refuse to 
believe in its efficacy, or, what is the same thing, in the fact of its exist- 
ence. When we have a living faiih that Jesus Christ u— not may per- 
haps become — ^the actual upholder of our house, our school, and our 
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country ; and when we teach this constantly to our children »scholani« 
and citizens, first acting upon it ourselves, then we shall 6nd that io 
these relationships, no less than in our personal condition, it is unto us 
** according to our faith/^ 

Thus fkr I have endeavoured to explain what I mean by the educar 
tion of the heart, in which I include the conscience and the will. Il 
has often been asserted that this education of the Iieart is all thai we 
want ; for what, it is asked, need we or can we wish for, if we are raised 
out of all selfishness and sin, and brought into fellowship with God and 
our brethren ? 

I shall reply by a quotation from Coleridge*s second Lay Sermon:-^ 
'' It is impossible that the affections should be kept constant to an eb* 
ject which gives no employment to the understanding. The energies 
of the intellect, increase of insight, and enlarging ?iews, are necessary 
to keep alive the substantial faiih in the heart. They are the appointed 
fuel to the sacred fire. In the state of perfection all other foculties may 9 

Cerhaps, be swallowed up in love ; but it is on the wings of the cbeni- 
im, which the ancient Hebrew doctors interpreted as meaning the 
power and efforts of the intellect, that we must first be borne up to the 
pure empyrean : and it must be seraphs, and not poor mortals, that can 
Dum unfuelled and self-fed. ' Give me understanding/ exclaimed the 
royal Psalmist, * and I shall observe thy law with my whole heart. 
Teach me knowledge and good judgment. Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad ; now I love thy law I it is my meditation all the day. 
The entrance of thy words giveth life, it giveth understanding to the 
simple. I prevented the dawning of the morning : mine eyes prevent 
the night-watches, that I might meditate upon thy word.' Now, where 
the very contrary of this is the opinion of many, and the practice of 
most, what results can be expected but those which are actually pre- 
sented to us in our daily experience V* K D. 

(Tob^ continued,) 

GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Cheistmas^ 1850, 

FEMALES. 
ART OF TEACHING, 

SacTiON I.-^Write an essajr on one of the following subjecta :— - 

The best mode of discovering and correcting bad dispositions and habits 
in younjip tp'^^* 

The mode of instructing children between three and six years old. 

The comparative importance of subjects taught in the first cUis of a good 
-ichool. 

Skction II. — 1. How would yon propose to organize a mixed school 
consisting of eighty children between three and twelve years of are in an 
agricultm-al pariah ? What apparatus and booka would you require T 

2. Describe the best organization for an Infant School of 120 children. 

3. Describe the organization, subjects, and methods of instruction best 
adapted for a girls' school of 100, between seven and twelve years of 
age. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
SsoTiON I.-*-Prspare the notes of a lesson to explain — 
1. .The principles of numeration and notation, 
p. The rule of long division. 
3. Ratios and proportion. 
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Section II.--1. What will be the rent of a house for 3 yearsi *J months, 
4 days, at \7s, 6d. per week ? Prove the sum. 

2. If 14 men can mow 168 acres in 12 days of Si hours eachi how many 
can be mowed by 20 men ix^ U days of 7f hours each ? 

3. If 7 needlewomen can finish a certain quantity of work tn lOf days of 
9t hours each, how long would it take 3 to do twice the same work> reckoning 
10 hours to the day ? 

SscTiON III.-<--l. Fmd the interest on 6391. 10«. from May 6th, 1848, to 
January 1, 1850, at Zl lOs, per cent. How would you find tne compound 
interest? 

2. What is meant by discount ? Find the discount on 1807^* l7#f due at 
the end of 2^ years, at 4i jwr cent. 

3. If 236 yards of cambric are bought at 7s. lO^d, per yard and sold, one- 
fourth at 10#. 3d,, one*third at 8«. 6^., and the remainaer at 7#* per yard, 
what will be the loss or profit per cent, on the whole outlay ? 

4« Add together 0*0284 of a £ and 0*0234 of a guinea. 

« - l-23x0-0l23. 

Reduce r-rzr — 

0*079 

Sbction IV. — In answering one of the following questions give one ez^ 
ample at least : — 

1. What are real accounts? What is the role for keeping personal 
accounts I 

9. What books ought to be kept by a retail grocer ? In Journalising, for 
what do you debit or credit stock f 

3. How many cases of partnership are there ? What books ought to be 
kept when the several pertuers take part in the management of the joint 
trade? 

HOLT 80RIPTURB. 

SncTioN I.-"*l« Name the most remaricable persons in the book of 
Judges, and give a full account of Gideon. 

2. Where, and under what circnmsianoes, was Josiah slain ? What 
■allusions are made to his death in the prophetic writings ? Describe bis 
character. 

3. At what times did Hosea, Mioah, Nahum, and Zechariah respectively 
flourish ? Give an account of the writings of one of these prophets. 

SnoTioN II.-^l. What prophecies describe the extent, anration, and 
character of Messiah's kingaom ? 

2. What is meant bv a type and aqtitype ? 8how ihe typical eharaet«r of 
the Aaronic priesthood. 

9. Explain the distinction between the moral and ceremonial law, and 
quote passages from the Psalms and Prophets, showing the paramount im* 
portance of the former. 

SxonoN III.— 1« Give a Aill account of St. Peter. 

2. What points in our Lord's character are illustrated by his miracles ? 
Which miracles have a judicial character ? 

9. What events are recorded in this Acts in connection with these places — 
Joppa, Paphos, Troes, and Thessaloniea ? What places did St. Paul visit on 
his last journey between Crete and Rome ? 

Section IV. — 1. Give instances of zeal, disinterestedness, humility, and 
prudence from the life of St. PauL What other gracei do you remark in 
his character ? 

2. What institutions and observances of our Church are deecribed in the 
Ai^ of the Apostlee ? 

3. Give some account of the Epistle of St. James, or of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews? 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 
It If not neeessary fev a Gertifleate tiiat the queitloBB on Chnreh History shoald be 

answered. 
SsgrioK I. — Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of these anhjeets ^— 
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rouDtr^ ; and when we teach this conatantly to our chiK 

and citizCDi, first acting upon it ourtelrei, then we tV 

tfaeie relationship!, no leai than in our personal coo'' 

•* according to our faith." -' ''"ween Adrent 

Thus fkr I have endewoured to explain what ^„i beginning ^uh 
tion or the heart, in which I include the coni'' 

hai often been asserted that thii educatior i>ra;er revised ? Qive an 
want ; for what, it ii asked, need we or cs- 

outof allselGshness and sin, and broug> lirm touching ihe Creeds, the 
our brethren ? 

I shall reply by a quotation from ' '"^ "*'« ^^ ^^^y *«"='' concemw^ 
'.' ^l i' ™PO^'ble Ih" the afleclio' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^,,„j How >b its 
ject which give» no emplovment ' 

of the int^lect, itfcrease otin*' ^oat diitinpiiahed martyr* of the early 
to keep aliv^ the substantial :'^jgg| perteeutioa bsfore Conttantine. 
fuel to the sacred lire. In , ,be first four centuriea ! What Leresf w»» 
perhaps, be swallowed !■ vm' 

bim, which the ancien- , I'apal power. 

power and efforls of .■ "!"" -^Ifb/^'ed d.vine. m the reigne of 

•^ , , ,1 liive a bnef account of BiBbop Jewel, 

pure empyreas : b , ;;,„U wm the reformed religion estahUshed in 

Durn unruelled a ; ;,» ■;^. ,noBt remarkable divines of that period, 
royal Psalmist /'"Vj"" 

Teach me kn ^ ; ' o^esTIC ECONOMY, 

ceedmg brr ji ' 

The entrp ' wpP»*'"*r '^" *'^'™ *'"'' ' '''''■' " ''* ** °*^ '" '"''''' 

simnle A'''' 'it ■<■ l"'8t^> what will be the exact pioportioni and (lie 

the nir' '"^'S ' '^ ib* •hirti 

.1^. _ ^'r'.'^/A^LiivsliOQM-mwd expect to earn in t gentleman's family? 

' ougbi to spend yearly, and in what Dunner. 

h wages, she ought to save by the end of ten 

or 11' DCi—'-"o —'* interest c^ the money if invested in a sanDf^ 

jt'' .^g a Echoolmistresa to receive 35J. per annum with apirtmenti, 
^'gtf^^tw what the ought to spend for clothes and food. What por- 
'>(e"jocomBou^htehetolaybyi In what manner should it be iii< 
^o^.gfAet 1" secure a provision for old age, or infirmity i 
^(J''' J, li. — 1. What time is required for roasting or boiling a joint of 
S^'^^' Cofov^^^ the expense of roast and boiled meat, giving the rtaaom 
<"^ur"P'°'°"* ^^'''^'''•'^"'"angeia best tor a cottage! 
'^'n^sr* are arrow-root, tapioca, and sago produced ! How are they prs- 
^Jfor ' """^ person! What use can be made of oatmeal and barley! 
• £*M fho price of these articles. 

^ Wbat do you coneider the most nourishing economical dinner far a 

■nttsger's family t Calculate the exact cost of food }>eT week in auch a 

' ^^1' "^ *'^^" people, the children being between four and twelve yein 

, gccTioM III. — 1. How should linseed meal and mustard poolcicM Im 

^ prepsred! On what occasions are they usually applied! How should a 

/ blister be dressed ! 

3, Give an exact account of the treatment for scalds and bums. Wbu 
■hould be recommended for whitlows or ringworm ? 

3, Show the effects of bad ventilation, bad water, and imperfect dniniig. 
What practical directions should be giyen to a cottager on tneie enbinrtt t 

SxcriON IV. — Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of the uUoving 
subjects : — 
!■ Waote&ilneu in cottage economy. 
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'uduct in a sick room, 
'ts that Have a (endeDcy to impair or to improre health. 

MUSIC. 

-Explain the following terms : — 
'me, interval, signature, 
^matic, discord, modulation, 
rmonic. 
in what key the following passage is written, and 
^ blank staves in the key of the sun-dominant. 



-o» 



■^^ 



X2 



ZX 
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^^ 



■^ 



^m 



•G^ 



i 



W 



Sbction III. — Write for the above passage on the blank staves below :• 

1. A second. 

2. A second and a bass. 



m. 



Section IV. — Give notes of a lesson to children :— 

1. On the scale. 

2. On the signatures of keys. 
5. On modulation. 

Section V. — Write chords for the following figured bass, and mention 
any discords or modulations that occur. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Skction I. — !• How are day and night, and the changes of the seasons* 
caused ? 

2. Explain and iUastrate the terms ''hemisphere/' "zone," ''tropics/' 
".archipelago," "estuary," and "snow-line." 

3. By what causes are the principal currents jof the atmosphere and ocean 
produced ? 

Section II. — 1. Draw a map showing the rivers and mountains of £ng^ 
land, Scotland, Syria, Hindostan, or the Canadas. 

2. Describe the climate, physical features, and productions of one of the 
above-mentioned countries. 

Section III. — 1. In what parts of the world are the territory of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company — California — New Zealand — Port Philip — Madras — 
Heligoland — Cape Clear ? 

2. Enumerate the mineral productions of England and Wales, and give 
some account of the districts in which coal and iron are found. 

3. Describe the deserts of Asia. What names are given to uncultivated 
tracts of level country in Asia and America ? 

Section IV. — Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of the following sub- 
jects :— 

1. Distribution and uses of water. 

2. Food plants. 

3. Geographical distribution of animals. 

4. The mineral kingdom. 

Section V. — 1. To what classes of animals do the monkey, horse, hear, 
wolf, lynx, sloth, and kangaroo respectively belong ? Show the adaptation 
of the structure of one of these animals to its habits of life. 

2. Show some remarkable proofs of design and wisdom in the structure 
of the human frame, 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Section I. — 1. Give a brief account of the institutions and manners of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the time of Alfred. 

2. Who were the Normans ? Describe their manners at the time of the 
Conquest. 

3. Enumerate the Kings of the Plantagenet line. Give some account of 
the queens of the first three Edwards. 

Section II. — 1. Trace the descent of Henry VII. Describe his cha- 
racter, and enumerate briefly the chief events of his reign. 

2. Give some account oi the second and the last wife of Henry VIII. 
What education did the daughters of that prince receive ? 

3. Arrange the principal events in English History of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in chronological order. 

Section III. — 1. Who were the principal agents or instigators of the 
persecution in the reign of Mary ? 

2. Name the principal ecclesiastics of the reign of Elizabeth. When, and 
for what reason, did the Roman Catholics cease to attend the service of the 
Church ? 

3. Trace the progress of the Reformation under the Tudor line. 
Section IV. — 1. Who were the principal statesmen in the reign of 

Elizabeth? 

2. What females in English History were most illustrious for character or 
attainments in the sixteenth century? 

3. What European princes were contemporary with Henry VIII. ? Men- 
tion the principal events of their reigifs whic)i haye a bearing on English 
history. ' ' ^ 
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4. What advances were made in civilization from the accession of Henry 
VII. to James I. ? 

Section V. Give an account of some female remarkable for moral 
courage, filial affection, or active philanthropy. 

GRAMMAR AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The last section may be omitted by the candidates. 

Section I.— 1. Make lists of words to iliostrate the sounds represented 
by each of the vowel signs. 

2. Arrange the consonants in order ; which of them have variable sounds? 
When are s and d pronounced like z and t, and for what reasons ? 

3. State and account for the redundances and deficiencies in our al- 
phabet. 

Section II. — 1. Define an adjective, a pronoun, a verb^ and an adverb. 
How many kinds of adverb are tnere ? 

2. How many tenses are there ? How are they formed ? What is the 
power of each ? Classify the irregular past tenses, or preterites, of verbs. 

3. Define a preposition. Explain the meaning and give the derivation of 
the words "above," "beneath," "under," "among,^' "if," and "but." 
What part of 'Speech is "than?" When is it followed by the objective 
case? 

Section III. Write a clear and simple paraphrase of the following 
passage. Give the rules in syntax for the concord or government of the 
words in italics : — 

He is the happy man, whoie life e'en now 

Shows somewhat of the happier life to come ; 

Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 

It pleated with it ; and, were he free to choose, 

Would make his fate his choice; whom peaoie, the fruit 

Of virtue t and whom virtue, fruit of fkith, 

Prepare for happiness, betpeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn while he mutt 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world overlooks him in her bnsy search 

Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And, occupied at eamettly at the. 

Though more sublimely, he overlooks the world. 

She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not ; 

He seeks not hertf for he has proved them vain. 

He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 

Pureuing gilded flies^ and tueh he deems 

Her honours, her emoluments, her Joyt, 

Therefore, in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whote power is such that whom she lifts firom earth 

She makes/aml/tar with a world unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 

Section IV. — 1. Prepare a list of common words derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon language. 

2. Give the meaning and derivation of technical terms commonly used 
in lessons upon Geography or Natural History. 

Section V. — 1. Give an account of the changes which the English lan- 
guage underwent until the time of Chaucer. 

2- Enumerate the authors who flourished during the Tudor dynasty. Give 
some account of one of the roost distinguished. 

3. In what reigns did the following authors flourish: — Chaucer, Sir 
Thomas More, Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Cowper, Robertson, and 
Gray ? Give some account of the writings of one of them. 
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THE GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE, ONE OF ATTAIN- 
MENT RATHER THAN OF MERIT. 

The following remarks upon the training and qualifications of 
teachers, and upon the Government certificates as tests of compe- 
tency, are well worthy the attention of all who take an interest in the 
education of the poor. They are extracted from a statement, drawn 
iip by the Council of the Wbitelands Training Institution, in conse- 
quence of a communication addressed to them by her Majesty's In- 
spector of Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook, requesting an account of tho 
course of instruction pursued at Whitelands, and the extent to which 
they wish it to be carried in each subject. After stating, among other 
things, that the usual period during which the chiklren of the poor 
remain at school, is on an average eighteen months, and thtt period 
often interrupted by absence ; and that there is little likelihood of its 
being much extended, the council proceed : — 

" If it be imagined that from such an education no good results can be ex* 
pected, the answer of experience is — that in all welL»conducted schools the 
results on the character and dispositions are great ; that in many cases evea 
such education &xe9 the tastes and principles of the child, and decides the 
course oif his life. It can be no matter of indifference so to train students at 
to qualify them to effect residts so important to the people. And the prac- 
tical question for the council has been, by what system of training the students 
can be fitted to exercise a lasting influence on the hearts and minds of the 
young with whom once in their lives, and, in a large number of cases, for a 
short season only, they are thus placed in contact. 

" On this point the council record their clear experience, that the effi- 
ciency of the student is materially affected by the impression which is made 
while under training on her character and habits. Her future success as a 
teacher is found to depend less on her literary acquirements than on her 
moral qualities ; and these are fixed by the degree to which religious prin- 
ciple is wrought into her heart and conduct. It is, therefore, on the reli- 
gious character of the management of a training school, on the example of 
practical religion set by the managers, on the judicious discipline enforced, 
on the careful and persuasive instruction given in the Word of God, that the 
great efiiciency of the system of training will be found primarily to depend. 
Whatever promotes this is materisd i what is unconnected with tnis is subor- 
dinate ; all that interferes with this is injurious. 

" The council would add their conviction, that extreme demands for lite- 
rary acquirements made on the limited time and powers of the pupils, if car- 
ried to such an extent as to overtask their physical powers, to prevent their 
concentration on essential iM>ints, and to exhaust their spirits, are not favour- 
able to that moral formation of character on which the efficiency of the teacher 
is found to depend." 

The Council state their opinion, that the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers of a student in a training school must not be imperfect or super- 
ficial, but equal to the demands of the times, and thoroughly accurate ; 
such as will qualify a mistress to teach well those children who remain 
at school the longest period of school instruction. In stating how far 
they conceive that intellectual instruction should be carried, they lay^ 
down three leading prmciples : — 

" First, That the subjects selected for instruction as of primary importance 
(a thorough acquaintance with which must be considered indispensable) 
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should be those which will qualify the student to conduct efficiently the work 
of a good elementary school. 

" Secondly, That these subjects (neither too numerous nor difficult to be 
compressed within a course of two years' tuition given to persons imperfectly 
prepared) should be so taught that the pupils may thoroughly understand 
what they go forth to teach. 

" Thirdly, That the pupils should be trained, on a careful system, to teach 
in a clear and lively manner what they know. 

" Under the last head falls the training system carried on by model lessons 
and the work of the practising schools, and by lectures on the art of teaching. 
Under the former heads are included a thorough knowledge of grammar and 
of the terms of the language, the simple rules of arithmetic, the forms and 
nature of common objects, a general idea of the outlines and structure of the 
earth and universe, some acquaintance with the great outlines of history, 
. especially as they bear on Revelation, some information on the history of the 
church, and a knowledge of the leading events and characters of our own 
history ; with a practical acquaintance with domestic economy. 

'* In order to prevent a range of subjects being chosen so wide as to 

-compel an excessive and yet superficial reading, the council suggest that, 

after full consideration and free communication oet ween the various existing 

training schools, a Umited range of subjects should be selected, and the 

standard books from which they are to be taught should be named." 

'* In awarding the certificates, on which the future position of the teacher 
Will in a great degree depend, the council think that the tests now adopted 
to fix their rank should be differently characterized. It will appear from 
their previous remarks, that they have been led to the conclusion that mere 
literary attainment, and even theological knowledge, is an incorrect test of 
competency; that a teacher of limited attainments will often, through her 
principle, energy, and temper, produce results far greater than can be secured 
by one of superior intellectual powers. The success of the teacher will, in fact, 
be proportioned, not so much to her literary qualifications as to her moral 
qualities, and will turn far more on her character and motives than on her 
knowledge and talents. 

*' And further t where the attainments of two teachers are eoual, the suc- 
cess of the one who has been trained to teach in a clear and lively manner 
will surpass tenfold that of the untrained mistress. And the success of the 
teacher who has acquired self-control and desire for self-improvement will be 
steady and progressive ; while another may, from the want of those qualities, 
deteriorate from year to year. 

" The competency of the student, therefore, cannot be fully tested by the 
most careful set of questions which an examiner can propose. Such a test 
will only prove the capacity or readiness of the individual, not the character 
or competency of the teacher. The council have remarked that some of their 
best students — those who are found in after-life to conduct schools admi- 
rably, from the energy, devotedness, and Christian temper which they apply — 
are placed in the award of certificates below those who are vastly their 
inferiors. 

" The government certificate is therefore only a certificate of literary attain' 
ment. It marks the progress of the student in her intellectual acquirements, 
but it is silent on those far more important points on which her success as a 
teacher will depend-^her capacity to teach otners, and her religious character. 
These, therefore, must always be ascertained by a careful reference to the 
parties wlio alone can know them, the managers of the training school." 

The council aire of opinion with Mr. Cook> that Government certifi- 
cates should rather be termed *^ certificates of attainment" than certifi- 
cates of merit ; dnd they see no objection to Mr. Cook*s suggestion of 
introducing the rule, that the inspector should require from each 
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Student, before she is admitted to the Gk)vernment examination, a cer- 
tificate from the managers of the training school of her moral and reli- 
gious character and conduct. 
They also state that— 

" It has long been their opinion, that all students under training should 
pass through the infant-school department, and be carefully trained in an 
infant-school, as the best mode in which to begin their practice, and as 
obliging them to bring their knowledge down to the comprehension of die 
youngest, and to convey it with such vivacity as to interest them. It must 
also be borne in mind, that in the mixed schools of our country parishes tlie 
scboolmistress has to teach children of various ages, and should therafeie 
always be qualified to instruct infants." 

We have the greater satisfaction in inviting attention to the foregoing 
observations, because we conceive, that, if the Government certificates 
were given under the conditions here suggested, many of the objections 
raised against them would be removed ; and they would in i^ great 
degree cease to afford that encouragement to mere cleverness^ apart 
from moral worth and aptness to teach, which is to be so much depre- 
cated in the selection or teachers. 



SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY,* 

{Continuedfrom pagn 418.) 

1. What is the atmosphere? of what gases is it composed^ and in what 
proportion are these gases found in it? 

2. How is the atmosphere retained close to the earth's surface ? Explain 
how its purity is kept up, and the relative proportions of gases m it 
maintained. 

3. State some of its physical and mechanical properties. At vhat height 
does it cease to refract the rays of light ? 

4. What pressure does it exert upon each square inch of the earth's sur- 
face ? Express numerically the weight of the atmosphere in tons. 

5. To wnat properties of the atmosphere are winds to be referred I 

6. Explain the causes of winds, and give examples of the expansion of 
bodies by the application of heat. 

7. Why does heated air ascend ? by what experimenta may this fact be 
shown \ 

8. What is the prindpal agent is producing winds I 

9. How is the equilibrium of the atmosphere destroyed ? 

10. How is the velocity of the wind ascertained ? What names are given 
to the varieties of winds ? Into what three classes may winds be dirided \ 

11. What is meant by variable winds ? Where do they prevail I 

12. What general laws have been established respecting the variablewinds ? 

13. Account for the cold winds of southern Europe; name some of tbem, 
and point out the countries visited by them* 

14. How are hot winds produced? What regions ai^ exposed to them, 
and how are they variously termed ? 

15. Stote some partienlars respecting the simoom. How ia thia wind de- 
scribed by Burckhardt and by Volney ? 

16. Where does the harmattan prevail, i^d what are its effects \ 

17. What is the sirocco ? What coimtries are visited by it, and how does 
it affect animal and vegetable life ? 



■^•ii^ 
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* These qvestionB lure been eonstmcted upon Chapters VII, end VIH. ia 
Vf hes*! OntUnei of Pbyilosl Geo^prsphy, 2n4 edit, 
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18. What are the trade winds? Where only can thej prevail ? Qive 
briefly the theory of Halley and Hadley respecting them. 

19. What are the monsoons, and what does the name aigoify i 

20. Point out upon the map the regions of the mooioons and typhoons* and 
describe their effects. 

21. Explain fully the causes of land and sea breezes. What are eteeian 
winds, and where do they occur ? 

22. Point out the aone of caln^, and describe the phenomena oceurring in 
it. 

23. What terms have been applied to the various rotatory movements of 
the atmosphere ? 

24. What general laws have been established in respect to these move* 
ments, and by whom were they investigated } 

25. What practical advantage doss a knowledge of these laws give the 
mariner ? 

86. What instrument indicates the apnroaeh of the aerial movements 
alluded to ? How is the instrument affected } Explain ite construction. 

27. Give Dr. Amot's description of a hurricane m which he was present. 
. 26. Point out the re^ons visited by these rotatory movements. 

29. How is evaporation from the earth's surface caused i 

30. What terms are applied to visible vapour auspended in the at- 
mosphere ? 

31. When is the air said to be saturated } How can it be made to hold a 
large amount of moisture ? 

32. What is meant by the dew-point } 

33. Distinguish between dew and white frost. 

34. State some of the experiments that have been made respecting dew. 

35. Why are some bodies covered with dew sooner than otners i 

36. Upon what does the formation of dew depend ? 

37. Explain the formation of white frost and of hoar frost. . . 

38. How are fogs produced ? Account for the colour and density of Lon- 
don fogs. 

39. What are clouds ? How are they formed ? Name some of their uses. 

40. To what is the fonnation of clouds due } 

41. Explain how clouds become rain. 

42. Give the classification of clouds. 

43. Explain the process by which the waters of the ocean, of rivers, and 
of lakes supply rain. 

44. Why does rain fall in drops ? State some of its effects upon or- 
ganized life, 

45. What are the principal phenomena of drought ? Point out some of 
the rainless districts. 

46. Why does more rain fall in mountainous than in level districts ? 

47. Point out the acnes of the variable and of the periodical rains, and of 
constant precipitation. 

48. Account for the twofold rainy season within the tropics. Give 
Humboldt's description of the rains oi South America, 

49. Explain why more rain falls in equatorial than in temperate regions. 

50. Contrast the tropical and extra-tropical rains. What is the mean 
annual quantity of rain precipitated in the Old and New Worlds ? 

51. Account for the etemsl verdure of tropical regions. 

52. Mention the rainy winds of Europe and America. 

53. Trace out the Atiantic sea-board in Western Europe. 

54. Account for the rainy winds from the Atlantic not reaching the 
countries skirting the Mediterranean, 

55. Give the relative quantity of rain in the following districts, viz : the 
east and west coast of Engkna, the coast of France and Holland, Central 
Germany and Petersburgh } 
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56. Show the Infludnee of rains on tropical rivers. 

67. Account for the formation of snow and of hul ; and state what you 
know of the form of snow-flakes and of -hail-stones. 

58, Give Darwin*8 account of a hail-storm in South America? 

59* Mention some of the purposes fulfilled hy snow in the general 
economy of nature. 

60. Give Humholdt's definition of climate ? 
' 61. Under what conditioii of the earth's crust would the climate of places 
equidistant from the equator he uniform ? 

62. Enumerate the causes which determine physical climate. 

63. Where upon the earth's surface is the amount of h6at greatest, and 
why? 

64. Explain the term, *' Point of direct sunlight." 

65. Show th^ relation hetween the latitude of a place and its climate, and 
between elevation and temperature. 

66. Where upon the earth's surface is there exhibited an epitome of the 
different climates and vegetable productions ? 

. 67. Give the elevation of the culminating points of the Andes, Himalaya, 
and Alps ; also the elevation of the boundary line of the principal forest-trees 
and of the bread-corns. 

68. How does Humboldt account for the annual mean temperature of the 
American continent ? 

69. What part of the day is the warmest, and why ? 

70. lUustrate the effects of aspect upon climate. 

71. Why are clayey soUs unhealthy ? Give examples of this fact. 

72. How does the cultivation of a country affect its temperature ? How 
have the climates of Europe and of North America been modified ? 

73. What are isothermal lines? Isothermal sones? How are the 
former laid down ? 

74. What are isotherals and isochimenals ? 

{Tohe continued,) 



CotttaponMtntt, 



ON TRANSLATION INTO GREEK AND LATIN. 

Sir,— -Having seen in your number for January last, a letter addressed 
to you by " M. A., Oxen.," recommending that boys should always be 
made to parse when they construe Greek or Latin authors, I wish to 
speak of the importance of translation of English into the classical Ian-* 
guages, in producing accurate scholarship, and perhaps more intimate 
acquaintance with the structure of English, as well as of the classics, 
than is usually obtained by merely construing. The exercise of the 
mind in translating English into Greek or Latin is, I think, greater 
than in rendering the Latin into English. Proficiency in translation 
into the classics is more diflficult of attainment, and when attained, more 
satisfactory than proficiency in construing them into English ; and the cor- 
responding idioms of the different languages are more.^urely ascertained 
by translation into the classics. In this exercise the grammar and 
lexicon must be searched deeply and closely, the grammatical .structure 
of the English subject-matter must be thoroughly examined, and some. 
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perhaps great» ifigenuity must be diiplayed in cfetliing tfab matter in a 
snitable new dress. While the schoolmaster makes his schohirs con<* 
stnte and parse, he must not omit to exercise their minds constantly 
by giving^ them select, and only select, pieces of English for translation 
into the classics. As an illustration of these remarks, and in order to 
relieve the dryness of discoursing on an exercise of the mind, which is 
far from dry in itself, I subjoin two specimens of translation into the 
classics from select and beautiful originals :-— 

When soft winds and snnny skies 
With the green esrth hsrmonixe^ 
And the young and dewy dawn, /] 

Bold as an uimunted fawn. 
Up the windless heaven is gone- 
Laugh : for ambushed in the day 
Storms and whirlwinds watch their prey. 

{Fragment from 8helley*$ Poems,) 

Venti sunt positi, atque apricus setfaer 
TerrH cum viridi coire visus, 
Eos, orta recenter, et madescens, 
Audaxqne, hinnulus ut canis sequentis * 
Ezpers, per epatium vacat aerenum-* 
Riaete : maidias die aub alm& 
Nimbus Turbinis inatruit satelles. 



Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchiia, with pink eyne : 
In thy vats our cares be drowned ; 
With thy grapea our hairs be crowned ; 
Cup us, till tne world go round ; 
Cup US, till the world go round. 
{Song, Shaktpeare^s Antony and Cleopatra, Act II., Scene vii.) 

*Of Xtx-opds \dfiw€is Sfj^uwi ipoofuctois* 
^poyrU it/Mvpovrai arvytpiif \iivo7o tp€af€icrns * 

*Afupiir6\ovs af <r4fitiw Sc< $inpvQ<rr€d>d^ovs* 
Uiarrts latvoprcUf kuXSkvp irtpivunroiifviuv^ 

Hoping that these remarks and fragments of translation will meet 
with your approval, 

I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 

A.M. 



THE MAGIC LANTERN A3 AN INSTRUMENT OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

giK,.«.Will you allow me to suggest, through the medium of your 
journal, that the magic lantern might be made an useful channel of 
parochial information to an extent which might be worth the consider- 
ation of the Committee of Council on Education, or of that of the 
National Society. Probably there are few clergymen who do not feel 
and regret their inability to impart to their parishioners, in a popular 
and attractive manner, the results of their own study of general sub- 
jects : and any facilities which could be devised towards establishing 
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this link of commanication betwixt the pastor and his Aotk^ or even 
the ichooloiagter and the people, would certainly be a great boon to 
any parish. To make a lecture interesting^ without pictorial illus- 
tration, particularly if the subject of it has only been gathered out of 
books, which with most clergymen and schoolmasters are the usual 
sources of informatk>o, is a very difficult and embarrassing matter* 
There are only few men who can make their words produce pictures of 
what they are describing, and the consequence is, that fieimiliar ad- 
dresses upon general sul]yects are not often attempted, and, when they 
are, seldom meet with success. Now a good picture before the eye 
keeps alive the attention of the audience, half explains the subject 
treated of, and stimulates the lecturer's own powers. He is perpetually 
reminded of bis subject, and, under this influence, he becomes more 
like a traveller detailing his adventures than a mere student relating 
what he has been reading at home. In short, the tedium and dulness 
often perceptible at such meetings are relieved, and an interest en- 
sured, whenever pictorial exhibition is introduced, '""^ 

What occurs to me as a feasible plan, and one which might prove 
greatly assistant in spreading good general information is, that in grants 
made to church schools it might be worthy of consideration whether a 
two-guinea magic lantern would not be a most serviceable instrument, 
provided facilities were given for obtaining the loan of sets of slides il- 
lustrative, in a series of popular subjects, and with printed explanations. 
For instance, Nineveh and its remains ; the colony of Canterbury in 
New Zealand ; the ancient and present states of the Holy Land ; per- 
sons and events connected with the English Reformation, &c., &c., 
are subjects fit to be brought before children and adults by the clergy : 
and I venture to think that it would answer in every way, where op- 
portunity afibrded of hiring at a small expense a series of good slides 
on such topics. These might be kept at the provincial dep6ts of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, or be circulated through the country 
during the winter months. If the clergyman or schoolmaster did not 
make the exhibition gratuitous (which would not be desirable), an ad- 
mission of one penny would probably repay the cost of hiring. the slides, 
and cover an insurance of them, even supposing their original value 
to have been 40/. or 50/. 

That more frequent opportunities of addressing the poor collectively 
on such subjects, and in the way that has been hinted at, are much 
wanted, I am seriously convinced, from personal experience ; and I 
have suggested the Magic Lantern as an instrument towards effecting 
this desirable communication, because I have often witnessed its inter- 
esting power on a village audience, when the exhibition was very in- 
ferior to what is here contemplated. Even supposing that no public 
aid could be obtained towards the purchase of a good lantern, I think 
that the opportunity of obtaining good slides would speedily make it u 
necessary article of furniture in most of our national schools I should 
be glad to know what the schoolmasters think of this project, as well 
as ascertain the ideas of the clergy upon it. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Eccleifield Vicarage, ' ALFRED GATTY. 

25 Feb. '1951, 
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A TRfiATISX ON TBX CONIC SECTIONS; CONTAININO AN ACCOUNT OP 
SOME or THE MOST IMPORTANT MODERN ALOCBRAtC AND GEO- 
METRIC METHODS. BT THE REV. OEOROE SALMON, PELLOW AND 
TUTOR, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. SECOND EDITION. (DubUn : 

Hodget and Smith,) 

We are extremely glad to see a second edition of this admirable trea- 
tise, and we most gladly take the opportunity of introducing it to our 
readers' notice. This work is not confined exclusively to analytical 
(•• e. co-ordinate) geometry, (though that forms the basis of the vo- 
lame,) but treats likewise of those modern geometric methods due to 
the labours of Poocelet, Chasles, and others, who have cultivated the 
theory of curves with so much success. 

It is not our intention to enter into an analysis of the wofk, or to 
point out what is most worthy of notice to the mathematician, for this 
might lead us into a disenssion not very suitable perhaps to the ma- 
jority of our readers. We prefer, thereforci confining ourselves to 
pointing out to the student, who may take up this volume without any 
previous knowledge of analytical geometry, to what portions of the work 
he had better confine his attention at the first reading. It may seem 
superfluous, indeed, for us to be at this trouble, seeing that Mr. Salmon 
himself has, in the table of contents, marked with an asterisk such 
parts of the volume as he would recommend beginners to study at a 
first reading. Doubtless the course thus marked out is a good one, 
and probablv the best for students at Dublin University ; but we are 
inclined to think that most of our readers, who probably know little or 
nothing of harmonic and anharmonic properties, &c., and who may 
have little assistance in their studies, will find the following course of 
reading better suited to their circumstances : — 

Read chapters i. and ii. 

Read chapter iii., omitting articles 43 and 44, examples 11, 12, and 
13, art. 45 ; and examples 3 and 4, art. 46.* 

Omit chapter iv* 

Read chapter v., from art. 72 to art. 75 inclusive, omitting the re- 
maining articles* 

Read chapter vi., omitting articles 91 and 92. 

Omit chapters vii. andviii. 

Finally, read chapters ix., x*, tu \ omitting articles 142 to 145, the 
foot-note at p. 141, and articles 153 and 154, 



* Perhsps Mine of our rsaden will find a difficulty with extmple 6, p. 32, from 
not knowing what a con^lete quadrilateral is, the definition of whidi we shall there- 
fore add. 

If A B C D be a common quadrilatera], (the reader will eaiily supply the diagram,) 
snd its opposite sides be produced to meet, namely, A B and C D in E* and B C and 
A D in F, we shall have a complete Quadrilateral, which thus has four sides and 
•Ix attgles (A, B, C, D, B, F) i also if A and C, B and D, and B and F be joined, 
the three straight lines so drawn are termed its diagonale. 
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When the student shall have thoroughly mastered the course here 
marked out for him, he will have acquired a very fair knowledge of ele* 
mentary analytical geometry, and possibly some of our readers may not 
have time for more. Those who may wish to prosecute this branch of 
mathematics further will of course now read all the portions previously 
omitted, as well as the remaining chapters (which are by far the most 
novel and interesting). He will thus obtain an amount of information 
respecting the conic sections, and the most elegant and powerful 
methods of investigating their properties, which is not, we believe, to be 
found in any English work except the present one, and possibly in no 
other work whatever. 

Before concluding, we may observe that the student cannot take up 
the present volume (or, indeed, any other on analytical geometry) with 
advantage, until he shall have thoroughly mastered Euclid, and good 
treatises on algebra and analytical trigonometry ; and he must be ac- 
quainted with so much of the theory of equatipns as to know that every 
equation, 

of the n. th. degree, has n roots real or imaginary ; that if a, 5, c, . « • 

k, I be these n roots, then, 

«" + p a:*^* + q x"^ ...^ + tx + u 

—(or — a) (x-h) (x-c) .... {x—k) (x-/), 

for all values of x ; and that, — p = sum of the roots, q = sum of 

the products of every two of them, ^^,^lt zs. sum of the 

products of every (?i— 1) of them, and +« = continued produced of 

all the roots, the upper or under signs being taken according as n is 
even or odd. 



TWENTY-THREE SHORT LECTURES OK THE CHURCH CATECHISM. B^ 

ARCHDEACON BEREN8. Pp.214. (Loudon : F, 8f J. Rivingion, 

1850.) 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. BY THE REV. 
II. IIOPWOOD, M.A., RECTOR OF BOTHAL, NORTHUMBERLAND, LATE DIO- 
CESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. PART IV. 

EXPOSITORY EXERCISES. Pp. 133. (Loudou ! J, H. Parker , 1850.) 

The long-established custom ofpublic catechising during Lent, suggests 
the present time as a fitting one to notice the above works, which have 
both recently appeared. The author of the lectures is already well known 
by a variety of publications of a practical character, well adapted to 
parochial purposes. The lectures are short, plain, and scriptural; and 
in no part open to the imputation of anything like extreme views upon 
doctrinal points. In preparing them the writer has availed himself of 
the' admirable exposition of Bishop Nicholson, and of the labours of 
others ; amongst which he mentions the lectures of Archdeacon Dau- 
beny, which, he observes, seem to have come but little before the 
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pablic. The lectures are designed and adapted to be used in a country 
village, and we would especially recommend for this purpose the six 
upon the creed, and the ten upon the commandments* 

The other work, entitled '* Expository Exercises/' forms part iv. of 
*' Progressive Exercises,'' of which the three former parts have already 
been noticed in the Journal, The '' Expository Exercises'' are in fact 
a filling up of the *' Analytical Exercises" contained in part lii., and 
are so contrived, that the catechist, by a previous careful perusal of 
them, may, when engaged with his class, bring their contents to his 
recollection by a cursory reference to the short " Analytical Exercises." 
The information given on each portion of the catechism in these " Ex- 
pository Exercises" is very (iill, and put in a dear and distinct form. 
The statements of doctrine are definite, and supported by Scripture, 
and by quotations from the Prayer Book, and from the works of some 
of our best divines. 



A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LAKOUAOE. BY DR. J. H. 

KALTscHMiDT. I. LATIN-ENGLISH. (Edinburgh : TF. j* J?, Cham' 
bersy 1850.) 

This Dictionary is part of Chambers' Educational Course. We are 
told in the preface, that "the feature which distinguishes the present 
Dictionary from all others" is, that it *' gives, as far as possible, the 
etymology of every word, not only by tracing it to its Latin or Greek 
root, but to roots or kindred forms of words occurring in the cognate 
languages of the great Indo-Germanic family." 

With this information from the editor, we opened the body of the 
work, and in turning over a few of the leaves we came upon the fol- 
lowing specimens of Dr. Kaltschmidt's etymological system : — 



Miror (akin to merus, spero, vereor). 
Mendaz (mentior). 
Mentior (mendax). 
Mora, f. (moror). 
Merer, 1. (mora). 

Memo (akin to murrio, bnrrio, fremo). 
Moles (akin to bolus). 
Mollis (akin to pellis, vellus). 
Meveo (akin to paveo and vivo). 
Mugio (akin to voce). 
MuHer (akin to filia). 
Merdee (akin to mependa). 
Metus (akin to vite). 

Murmur (murrio, bnrrio, freme). ' 

Amo (Sanscrit am, to see ; akin to opto). 

Anus, i. m. (akin to animus, from Sanscrit an, to breathe, to blow) the fuup 
dament, &c. 

Alea (akin to ala). 
Ansa (akin to ensis). 



Adulor (* ule, ulor = ululo, I howl). 

Cogito (Sanscrit chank ; Icelandic huga, to think). 

Colo (K\d», I break). 

Ico (Sanscrit agh, to beat, hurt ; ach, to penetrate), 
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., Jaceo (Sanscrit gafr, to be dense, firm, ic«Au»i). 

Jacio (German jagen ; akin to ago). 
' Fadus, eris (iro9o<», to bind). 

Fortis (akin to fertus). 

Fides and fidis (akin to vestis), a thread, a string, &c. 

Obscorus (perhaps akin to crepenu). 

Oppidom (ops, do)* 

Palam (akin to palpebra and i9x^. 

Pampinus (akin to vinum), 

Potis, pote (allied to -pte, -pse, -met, akin to fidns). 

Prope (akin to privoa). . 

Sbbrius (so, bria). 
• Ebrids (bria, vat). 

Tribuo (perhaps from Sanscrit trip, to satiate). 

Usquam (us; akin to ad, quam). 

Usque (us ; akin to ad, que). 

Verbum (from iros ; akin to eermo, from oro, ffw, rfjw). 

Voco (vox). 

Vox (voco). 

It is difficult to know which most to admire— ^1. The circular mode 
of derivation by which the nouiis mendax^ moray and vox flow from 
the verbs mentior, morofy and vocoy and at the same time these verbs 
flow from the nouns ; 2, The missing of evident etymologies, as the rela- 
tion of cogito to agitOy which is as certain as that of cogo to ago ; and 
the close connection, amounting to almost identity, of tco, jacio y and 
jaceoy as well as of anus and annusy or annulus ; 3. The introduction 
of such non-existing or doubtful words, as murriOy burrio, and the 
preposition us ; or, 4. The utter disregard of connection in respect of 
meaning, which runs through the whole series. 



A CATECHISM ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. BY THE REV. E. S. PHIPP9. 

Pp. 98. {Masters.) 

QUESTIONS ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; WITH REFERENCES 
AND ANSWERS. BY THE REV. J. HARRIS. Pp« 120. {Hamiltony 

Adams ^ Co.) 

These little works, though both in the form of questions and answers 
upon the Holy Scriptures, differ in their arrangement and subject- 
matter. 

The first, as expressly stated in the title, is for the use of Church 
Schools. Accordingly, it begins with a direct reference to baptism and 
the Church. Its design is to convey, in an easy arid interesting manner, 
a general knowledge, chiefly historical, of the Holy Scriptures, to the 
minds of school children. The answer immediately follows each ques* 
tion, and nearly to every answer is added a reference to the chapter 
-and verse from which the answer may be derived. The author's plan 
in his own schoals is to furnish each child with a Bible containing the 
Apocrypha, and a Prayer Book ; and then to ask one of the questions 
and give the reference, requiring the child to look it out, and from it to 
supply an answer. Thisj he observes, creates interest, prevents the work 
from becoming merely a mechanical rote, and, while it aflbrds work 
which each child can do, yet requires of him some little mental exertion 
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to accomplish it The epitome contained in this Catechism is of 
course brief, but it affords a useful^ continuous, and general narrative, 
the recurrence to which will, as the author justly remarks, prevent a 
tendency to diffuse and desultory statements. The questions are ar- 
ranged in divisions upon each book of the Bible in saccession. 

The other work is, as expressed in the title page, *' for the use of 
schools and biblical students." It consists of two parts. The first 
contains 600 questions upon the Old and New Testaments, and may 
be had separately. The second part forms a key to the questions in 
the first, pointing out the passages containing the required answers, 
and giving information on those questions which could not be answered 
from the text of Scripture itself. Most of the questions are upon the 
historical books, and are generally arranged in chronological order. 
There are also chronological tables of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
and of the principal events in Scripture history. 

Both works may be used with profit by the same person. The first 
is more adapted to a regular course of Scripture reading ; but the 
second will be found very serviceable as a test of the knowledge 
gathered in reading the Bible, and as a means of fixing in the memory 
those particulars which a systematic perusal of Scripture may have 
failed to impress upon it. 
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QuEs. 90. — Proposed hy Mr. J. Brown. 

A SOLID lost If oz. when weighed in water, and H oz. when weighed 
in spirits ; required the specific gravity of the spirits. 

Answered by Mr, F, R, Crampton^ Mr, Sothem^ Mr, Barnacle f and 

Mr. Gillingham. 

Weight of water equal in balk to the solid «« ^ oi. • 

Weight of apiriti y, „ ,, vfox. , 

•*. Specifie gravity of the apirita s |4-{ » *85714. 

QuES. 91. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins» 

Required the same as in Question 88 of the last number of the Jour- 
naly when the fluid is mercury in the place of water. 

Answered by Mr, Righlonf Mr. Royds, Prismoidy and Mr. Yoel, 

Let »»the height of the mercury in the glaaa, then we find, after the method 
adopted in the aolution to queation 88, 

*2-42* = —36 
.*. ar B -8754 inchea. 

r 

Qu£s. 92. — Proposed by the same. 

* 

A right cone is cut out of an upright cylinder : it is required to find 
the work requisite to overturn the remaining portion of the solid on the 
edge of its base» 
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Answered hy Mr. Herbert^ Mr, Cran^on, Mr. Roy4»t €md 

Mr. Hall. 

Suppose the cotte aAd cylitader to liave the same base and perpeik<ncular. Let r 

=the raditm of ^ "base, A seethe perpendieolar height, w^the weight of the whole 

cyHiid0r>'and »s^th«^dktai»ee of the oentre of giiivityof the remaiaing povtkm of 

^c sotid froip the baief then we have by the prinoiple of the equality iji 

2 4 3 3 , 



« • 



.'. Distance centre of gratity from tiie edge of the base 



.*• Vertical space through which the centre of gravity is moved in OTerturaiiig the 

body ^ i >/«4r«+ 25*2 •* |A» 

Heooe we have (see Tate's ^zeroises on Medianics, p. 24) 

Works^^ ( ^ 64r« + 25A2 - 5*)' 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 90, 91, 92 ; J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 90, 
91, 92; W. Rigfeion, an*. 90, 91^ 92; F. R. Crampton, St. John's 
Wood, ans, 90, 91, 92 ; G. Hall, Audley Grammar School, ans90, 
91, 92 ; Prismoid, Tewkesbury, ans. 90, 91, 92 ; G. Barnacle, Emp, 
ingham, ans. 90,91 ; W. H. Yoel, Shelboume, ans. 90, 91 ; T. So- 
thern, Burtonwood, ans. 90, 91 ; H. Heppinstall, Manningham, ans- 
90; A. M. GilHngham, ans. 90, 91 ; Sam Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 90. 
91 ; W. H. Y., ans. 90, 91 ; G. Morris. Gosport, ans. 90, 91 ; W. 
Davison, Sund^and, ans. 90, 91 ; H. Ford, N^iiiain, ans. 90, 91 ; 
J. Salter, Durltlim', ans. 90, 91 ; Danos, Bisiiopwearmouth, ans. 92; 
E. R., Sunderland; ans. 90, 91^ 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED SN OUR NuMBER FOR APRlXr, 1851. 

QuES. 93. — Proposed by Mr. Sam Dyer. 

If a clock gains 24 minutes per day, at what time will the hands be 
together between 3 and 4 o'clock, supposing them to start together 
at 12. 

QtTSs. 94.-^Propose€f bg Prisnundi Tewkesbury^ 

A pefTftoti walks in a straight litre th« disft^mK^e of 100 yards ) he then 
turns to the left at an angle of 30°, and walks 100 y«rds; lye Hk€t^ 
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turns to the right at an angle of 60«, and walks 100 yards, as before; 
it is required to fiod his distance from the point of starting. 

QuES. 95. — Proposed by Mr. Crampton. 

What is the length of a pendulum, which oscillates thrice as often in 
a minute as it has inches in its length 7 



CHESTER COLLEGE, 

{Bstractedfifm a Letter published in the Cheeter Omrani.) 

The College stands on a rising ground, just out of the town, on the road 
leading to Parkgate; and the valley, through which the River Dee pursues 
its course to the sea, rich in verdure and foliage, spreads before you; 
bounded by the noble range of hills, I might almost say mountains, which 
separate the Vale of Clwyd from that of the Dee, and form the north-eastern 
frontier of the Principality. Not to dwell, however, on externals, we en- 
tered the building, at the western end, which it seems forms the residence 
of the Principal, and inquired for him. We were told that twelve o'clock 
had struck, and that he had just left the class-room, and that he was pro- 
bably somewhere among the workshops. It seemed odd to hear of work- 
shops in a College ; but your friend who knew all the ways of the house, 
desired us to follow him; and having passed through a small piece of 
kitchen garden, where two young men in square caps, such as are worn in 
Cambridge, were digging very neatly some borders into which plants were 
to be set, we went up a passage through which we entered a yard, in one 
comer of which was a blacksmith's forge in full activity. The bellows were 
working merrily; quick and heavy blows were falling on a piece of red hot 
iron ; and bright sparks were flying in every direction from the anvil ; while 
two men were striking, and half a dozen lads were busy, either in working; 
the bellows or in subjecting pieces of metal to the fire. " Mr. Principal," 
said your friend, " I have brought you some visitors, who wish to see the 
College, but do not let us disturb you, if you are busy." One of the work- 
men stopped, and briefly saying that be was quite at our service, he threw off 
the leather apron which he had been wearing, put the sledffe hammer into 
the hands of a stout youth who had been standing by, told him in a word 
how he was to go on, and then presented himself to us as the Rev. A. Rigg, 
late of Christ College, Cambridge, and Principal of the College at Chester. 
I could not but ask him what he was about ; as I certidnly wished to know 
what it was that had turned a learned ecclesiastic into a blacksmith, and 
whether it was fancy or amusement that led to this unusual employmenL 
He told me with great good nature, that they were employed in making 
turning lathes for sale, and that they forged the bar iron into the pieces 
from which the screws and other parts of the machine were made ; and that 
he had merely taken the hammer in order to show the others the way in 
which the iron was to be welded* He pointed to a number of tools, such as 
chisels, &c. which were hanging upon the walls : and said, ** We make all these 
-things here ; and you will soon see how many we need and the use to which 
we turn them." • • « We followed him down a short flight of steps, which 
Jed into a large. subterraneous room, like a well-lighted cellar; and it seemed 
«s if we had got into the workshop of the world. Fifteen or twenty young 
jnen, with rather a larger number of boys, were all at work ; but all so busy. 
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80 meny, and so deeply interested in wbat they w«rto about, tbat they totAc 
no notice of hs, and went on hammering, sawing, taming, and grinding> ats 
if their livelihood depended on what they did. Gradually, as I recovered my 
senses and was ahle to look round, I found one group occupied with a litho- 
graphic pre88> striking off circulaFs from a stone. I fouml a long table sur- 
rounded by others who were executing with extraordinary correctness some 
Gothic mouldings in oak. A circuUur saw, which was set in motion by a 
large wheel, was cutting deal plank into slips with as much rapidity as if it 
had been paper ; and in the farther end there were several turning lathes at 
work, and articles of use were being thrown off in quick succession. Half a 
dozen other crafts were, I believe, going on in other comers, and in a labo- 
ratory near the door I found three little fellows Occupied in colouhng glass, 
and two others were finishing some excellent models of the steam-engine 
and power loom% The seene was in trath most eztraotdiiiary^ and I must 
own the universal animation and goodness which pervaded the party was as 
wonderful as their activity. All seemed at work, but without collisiea ; tbe 
boys seemed to have their own department as well as the men, and not one 
stepped b^ond his line, nor did more than he was wished to do, or able to 
do. * * * We followed him to another workshop, where the boys were making 
those card^board models for linear drawing, which are now recommended 
by the best masters. Thev were working on geometrical rulei^ and w^re 
evid^tly dmng their work ooth accurate^ and neatly, and two others wei» 
hard at work binding a book. In an adjoming room there were half a doasen 
more employed in a chemical experiment ; in the laboratory two others were 
.melting some brass ornaments out of which they were to constmct a paper 
weight ; and in the midst of them, a tall gentlemanlike person, with some- 
thing more of an academicsd look than the Rev. Principal was preparing for 
a lecture on Agricultural Chemistry by mixing in separate saucers the eart^M 
of which he was to give an analysis in the evening. We were introduced to 
him as the Vice-Principal, and ne explained briefly the nature of the lecture 
for which he was arranging the materials, and in which his young com* 
panions seemed to take considerable interest by the attention they paid to 
•what he said. 

Passing throi^h these rooms we followed the Principal into another work-- 
shop, where a small steam-engine of singularly neat construction wan ia full 
operation. It was moving six or eight lathes, and tfon and brass were 
bmg turned into screws, or holes were being driUed through (dsites of lbs 
same metals, with a rapidity which astonished us ; and our astonishment 
'#as no doubt inctvased when I heard froim the friend who introiikced and 
aeeompanied us, tlfat the steam-onginie had been oonstraoted by the ^tndente 
in their leisure hours, and that t^e whole apparatus which I saw was litendljr 
home*mad<e> from the engine itself down to tkt tools mlik Whiit^ the Men 
WeHB wcA'king. 

We went on, and sa# the t>8^o large daitt-rOdms, covd admh^ ihh %%- 
cellent system of ventilation whi(^ secured to oadi 1 eontlnttid infl^&x fH 
warm but patt air^ and then on tho Wo upper stories Of the howise w<b saw 
the domritories of ^he men who "SV^ tra&niing as ttiasters fer Mlioolst ^m6. 
that for the boys in the commercial sdiobl, whkfti ii «bdv%v Ift theise 4si4ia$- 
torios each individoal has his separate cell, ^ ^1 j«St lurge mamgk «d bold 
an iron bedstead, a>0{^$h-hand stand, and chdStOf 'dttiW«rss idl li^^lMdVifpby 
gas at the hour of retiring, and ^ lights esctinguished M tho iMWi AmAe. 
We saw the separate apMErrtment called the hospital, whicii httj^ily hM tisiriyy 
been ever used, but whidi contains a good sitting-room, togetlier i^Ui fowr 
sleeping-rooms, differing only from l^e others in this, thsit tstetlk room is <m 
a larger scale, and has a small fire-place. We desisteded to thto kiiehen, n 
lofty, light, and spacious room, where an ^ex^DSHcWt dintisir Uit tfewui ^ 
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hungry men and boys was being cooked by a fire which was less than that 
which I frequently see in your drawinff-room ; and we also saw the tables 
prepared in the hall, for the reception of the whole body. Beyond the haU, 
we proceeded by a short passage to the College chapel ; and here alone can 
anything like ornament be traced. Throughout, the building is as simple as 
it possibly can be, though the mass is imposing, and the outline forms a 
group of no ordinary l^auty. The chapel however is elegant. It wsa 
ielegant in its original design ^ but the interior is now receiving continued 
Increase of embmlishment^ through the hbonr of the young men, who are 
filing up the panels with mouldings on the best and purest form, and whp 
l>eyond this aro endeavouring to purchase the embellishment of painted 
yindows by the sale of works done m their hours of recreation. When tha^ 
^decoration shall be added, few mansionsr of out nobilitv, fftw Colleges in 
eitlber University, will possess a building so chaste in aesign, and so ap- 
propriate in its style as the one of which I am writing. 

While We were occupied in admiring this verv striking scene, tfie dinnef 
l>eU had ' samtnoned tne men and boys from their workshops, and after a 
yerylbasty toilette, had coUected them in the class-room. We heard the 
liymn chanted. Which is used before mesls, and as they slowly filed trough 
tbe rooms and took their places at the table^ the harmony of sound was 
sustained. The music indeed then ceased, and the clatter of knives and 
iorks testi'fied to the appetite with which the meal was welcomed, after the 
exertions, bodily as well as mental, included In the morning's employments. 
My companions were loud in expressing their admiration of.whattney h^d 
eeen ; but t own that on my mind there was another feeling fitill more pre« 
dominatit. I had long been thinking arid inmiiring on the subject of educa- 
tion. I had long been wishing to find a place where a really useful aud 
practical education might be got. t had considered the plans of Pestalozzi^ 
of Fellenberg; and I had been prepared, to run some risk and much expense 
in order to obtain what I wanted, atid here to my surprise I seemed to tni 
liy combined with the strictest moral discipline and the soundest religrous 
tfaining, and oJSTered at a price infinitely lower than 1 had l>een prepared to 
expect. The charge was stated as being £30 for a boy below 12 years, aud 
£35 for a boy above, without any oi the various et ceterus which sweR out 

the accounts at schools of a different description. 

« « « • ' * « • « 

The boys in l^e commercial school are mixed with the young men who are 
being educated as schoolmasters, only at the hours of play and at their 
meals. The studies are conducted separately and iu different rooms. The 
boys in the commercial school learn all that is taught at common school, 
'such as arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and learn it foHy and 
thoroughly. They may also learn Latin, French, and German, if lAieir 
parents choose, and they are all grounded iu tiie theory of music and lineaf 
drawing. I own, however, that the knowledge they may gain in the work- 
shops is, in my opinion, more valuable than any other ; for I know no other 
place where it can be gained ; and I see the purposes of usefulness to whicH 
it may be turned. Nor can I forget that this knowledge, which may be so 
useful, is being gained while other boys are onl^ learnirig how to play at 
cricket or wasting their time in idleness and mischief. 
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InUlItsnice. 



Educational Institutb of 
Scotland. — Examinatum qf Can- 
Mates, The Board of Examiners 
intimate that the Annual Examina- 
tion will take place on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th days of September next. 

Subjects op Examination. 
h-^Degree of Junior Licentiate. 

1. Classics. '-4^89r*B Gallic War 
— *third and fourth books; Ovid's 
Metamorphoses — story of Phaeton, 
and contest of Ajax and Ulysses; 
Virgil's iEneid — second and third 
books; grammatical exercises; an* 
cient geography of Gaul, Italy, and 
Britain ; military antiquities, and 
political institutions of tne Romans, 
from Adam, 

2. Arithmetic, — Reduction, with 
reasons for the processes; propor- 
tion, simple and compound ; practice; 
common and decimsu fractions ; in- 
terest, and duodecimals. 

3. Geometry. — ^The first and third 
books of EucUd. 

4. English. — Correct reading ; 
grammar, including derivation; lead* 
mg events, with their dates in the 
histories of England and Scotland ; 
geography — ^the four quarters of the 
globe, with England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Palestine; general acquaint 
tance with the explanatory mode of 
teaching. 

5. ^ench. •— The elements of 
French grammar; translation and 
analysis of such works as Charles 
XII. or Fleuiy's History of France. 

6. Writing. — Specimens of pen- 
manship, and writmg in presence of 
the Examiners; book-keeping by 
single entry — ^viz., by cash-book, 
day-book, and ledger. 

7. The Rudiments of Natural 
Science, — ^including the laws of mat- 
ter and motion, and the mechanical 
powers. 

8. Paideutics. — ^The best method 
of arranging classes; teaching a 
class in presence of the Examiners ; 
acquaintance with "H. Dunn's Prin« 
ciples of Teaching." 



II. — Degree qf Senior Licentiate. 

1. Classics, — Virgil's ^neid — 
book ninth; Livy — book second; 
Tacitus — life of Agricola ; Horace — 
first book of the Odes with the 
metres ; Xenophou's Anabasis — 
books first and second; Homer's 
Illiad — book eighteenth ; Greek 
Testament— St. John's Gospel ; the 
principles of Latin and Greek syntax; 
translation of a passage of English 
into Latin, and of a few easy sen- 
tences of English into Greek. — ^An- 
cient geography, antiquities, &c. ; 
geographical outline of Germany, 
Spain, Britain, and Ganl, with (/e- 
tailed account of Italy and Greece; 
political institutions* religious wor- 
ship, dress, and domestic manners of 
the Romans, from Adam ; elements 
of Grecian antiquities, with political 
institutions of Athens and Sparta, 
as contained in Arnold's "Hand-book 
of Grecian Antiquities,*' or in the 
common text-books of Grecian his- 
tory ; general outline of ancient chro- 
nology and history, as contuned in 
White's, Tytler's, or any similar text- 
book of universal history. 

2. Mathematics, — In Arithmetic 
—Common and decimal fractions; 
simple, compound and distributive 
proportion ; exchange of money ; pro- 
fit and loss accounts ; compouncf in- 
terest ; discount of bills, and extrac- 
tion of the squsre and cube roota. 
In Algebra — ^The elementary rules; 
fractions ; involution and evolution ; 
the binomial theorem ; simple equa- 
tions ; problems that can be solved 
by simple equations; quadratic equa- 
tions ; progressions, and the use of 
logarithms. In Geometry — First six 
books of Euclid, with simple deduc- 
tions; plane trigonometry, with its 
applicaUons ; the mensuration of 
plane surfaces, and of the simpler 
solids. 

3. English. — Knowledge of the 
principles of elocution; grammar; 
composition ; rhetorical analysis of a 
passage from the second book of 
Milton's Paradise Lost (consult La- 
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lfaam'8 "Abridged Grammar/' or 
" Logic of Grammar/' or " Whatelv's 
Rhetoric/' or Campbell's "Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric"); White's or 
Tytler's Elements of Modern His- 
tory ; mathematical and physical geo* 
graphy ; sketch of the principal diTi- 
aions of the four noarters of the 
globe, with detaUea geography of 
]^forth America and Palestine. 

4. Foreign Lanouages. In Ereneh 
—Translation and analysis of pas- 
sages from Telemaque, and the Tra- 
gedies of Racine; translation into 
French of English sentences, and 
correct pronunciation ; derivation of 
words. In German. — Etymology 
and syntax ; translation of Schiller^ 
"Wilhelm Tell, and of easy sentences 
from English into German. — In 
Italian — Grammar with translation 
from " Le Mie Prigioni " of Silvio 
Fellico, or first four cantos of Tasso's 
*' Jerusalem ;" translation of easy 
sentences into Italian. 

5« Writing, — Specimens of pen- 
manship, and writing in presence of 
the Examiners ; explanations of the 
method of book-keeping by double 
entry. In Drawing — Landscape and 
principles of perspective. 

6. Science. — Principles of natural 
philosophy, by the Scottish School 
iBook Association, No. VII.; — or 
Comstock's Natural Philosophy; — 
or Mosley's, or any other approved 
books on the subject. — Elements of 
astronomy. 

. 7. Paideutics. — A knowledge of 
'WiUm's Method of Teaching ; teach- 
ing a class in presence of the Ex- 
aminers. 

Candidates may select such of the 
above subjects as they please, one 
or more ; and the " Diplomas shall 
be definite ; specifying the branches 
in which members have been ex- 
amined, and stating the degree of 
proficiency manifested by each." 

The examinations, except those 
in English reading, pronunciation 
of Foreign lauffuages, teaching a 
class, &c., will be conducted in pre- 
sence of a certain number of the 
Board of Examiners, and bv means 
of printed papers, which will be put 
into the hands of candidates at the 



commencement of each examination t 
and the papers, when finished, wiU 
be returned to the Examiners. No 
text book, book of reference, history, 
grammar, dictionary, note-book, or 
assistance of any kind will be allowed, 
and all the candidates shall be placed 
on an equal footing in this respect. 
A specified time wOl be allowea for 
each paper. 

The examinations will take place 
at Aberdeen, in the Grammar School; 
Ayr, in the Academy; Dumfiries, 
in the Academy ; Edinburgh, in the 
High School ; Glasgow, in the High 
School ; Inverness, m the Acadeony; 
Perth, in the Public Seminaries ; St. 
Andrews, in the Madras College; 
Stirling, in the English School; and 
at Inverness, Inverarv, Jedburgh, 
Portree, Kirkwall, ana Lerwick, in 
the Burgh or Parochial Schools. 
Candidates will be allowed to select 
the plaee which is most convenient 
for themselves. 

In order to Uncilitate the arrange- 
ments, it is earnestly requested that 
all who propose to oflTer themselves 
for examination shall give intimation 
of their intention to the Secretary of 
the Board of Examiners, on or before 
the 25th day of July next : and they 
are desired to present themselves at 
the various places above specified on 
either or all of the following days, 
viz., 3d, 4th, and 5th of September, 
at nine o'clock. The viva voce ex- 
aminations will be conducted at con- 
venient intervals in the course of 
these three days. Candidates will 
receive all requisite information by 
applying to the Secretary of the 
Board of Examiners, or to the Local 
Secretaries at the different place of 
examination. 

Directions as to the way in which 
the examinations may be most satis- 
factorily conducted will be drawn 
up by the Committee, and trans- 
mitted in due time to the Local Se- 
cretaries. Examination papers will 
also be prepared, and sent to the 
proper quarter immediately before 
the days of examination. 

Local secretaries, and all teachers 
into whose hands this circular may 
come, are requested by the Commit- 
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tee Id use their utinost di)igeace in 
making itB contents known as ex- 
tensively as possible amonff their pro- 
fessional brethren, especial ttmonf^ 
those who are not members of the 
Institute, as admission and degrees 
can BOW be obtained only by ex* 
aminatiott. 

The Beard of Examiners desire it 
to be distinctly understood, both by 
the public ana th^r brethren, that, 
in carrying out the important ob* 
jects for which the Institute wa» 
established^, it will be. their constant 
endeavour to raise the standard of 
qualificati<m on the part of the licen- 
tiates. 

Jambs Gloag, LL.D., 
Se^. to the Board efBxaminefs. 
Edinburgh, II, Ditngan Strbbt, 
tkemher 2^th, 1850. 

OxFORO Umvbjisity C0MMI8- 
9iaK«--The fcbtteiwing senss of quee* 
tions have been forwarded by tW 
CommisaioA to the puiblic ExamiBtrs 
in theUniyersity of Oxford :*-> 
Oofford Unwerdt^ Commiasimt^ 
Vowtung Street^ Feb, 25, 
^ " Sir„ — Her Majesty's Commis^ 
sioners for the University of Oxford 
will feel much obliged if you will 
communicate to them whatever in* 
formatiou may, in your judgment, 
enable them to ({ive a faithful repre- 
sentation of the stato of the public 
examio^tions and general studies of 
the Uniyersitv. Your attention, as 
having fiUed w office of public Exa- 
minerals especially directed to the 
followii^g points \^^ 

"1. Po you consider the present 
system of public examinations well 
adapted to stimulate students geiie* 
rally to exert themselves to the best 
of their respective powers ? If not, 
do vou think it fails most with re- 
gard to those of moderate or those 
of good abilities? 

" 2. How far do you think the re^ 
cent, statute likely to remove any de^ 



fscts that may exiet m either 
Should you wish to see any further 
extension of studies, an^r further a]« 
terations in the exarainatioM, or anv 
change in the mode of elassi^atioBV 

'* a. What w«ro the general suIk 
jeets fer the ordinary examieatioa 
dorinif the period of your examines* 
ship ? in what suli^cts wae failuro 
most common I Whal was the avev^ 
age proportion of eandickiteo who 
were rejected or who volvBtarily^ 
withdrew ^ 

** 4. Can you 8pe<»fy tho books 
taken up by candidatee for ckweieal 
honours, and the number of can^ 
dates by whom each hook was taken 
«p ^ Can you make a»]f o^MUr station 
ttcal returns which apjisar to yon to 
be important as illustratinff the stato 
of study in the University f 

^ 5. What are the general subjects 
of the mathematical exsmiiaatioiia ^ 
What degree of attention is paid to' 
geometrical knowledge^ or to ex^ 
pertness in tho use of anatytieal 
method } 

How do yoo aciDouBt Ibr tho eom<^ 
parative neglect of mathematics } Do 
you think that the studies introduced 
by the recent statute wUl be as muclv 
neglected, and for like reasons I 

'*6. Is the present mode of ap« 
pointing examiners such as you would 
recomo^nid ? Do you consider their 
payment sufficient? Do you think- 
thatexarainers for University scholar- 
ships should receive payment I 

'*7. Do you think that the sub- 
jects of instruction now pursued in 
in the University aice sueh as will 
attract any other classes to the Uni-' 
vorsity than those that resort to it ut 
present? oy do yo« think that Iho 
present stodiee could be advantage^ 
ouely modified with a view to that 
object ? 

** 1 have the honour to be^ 

" Your obedient bumble servant, , 
" A. P. Stanley, Secretary." 



Co CorrtiEfpqttiftnW^ 

A Sketteld correspoadeat H infbmed that we do vnresenredly approve ef all tbe- 
books named in the list be refers to. We de not however eonsider that aH therein 
named are requisite, nor does the list contain all that a master ought to ka?e : it is 
given to select from or to add to, as circumstances may direct. 
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ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

No. VIIL 

Ik the present paper it is proposed to trace from a single root a large 
number of its denvatives. The verb vert-,, *^ turn/' seems itself to be a 
secondary formation from a simple and obsolete form ver, just as the 
Greek rvirr- has for its radical syllable rvT alone. This added r is 
perhaps only an abbreviation of what appears as an entire syllable in 
the secondary verbs, ccpy-aO-Ai, eir-a6-». But there are other words 
besides vert- which seem to point to a root ver. First, wr-^r-,* as seen 
in con-verff', "turn all to the same point," diverg-, "turn different 
ways,'' &c., has in the g a suffix, if we may trust the analogy of spar-g-, 
"scatter/* mer-g-, **dip," and ter-g-, "wipe," compared severally 
with ffTep oftnreipu), <nr€pfia\ mari-, French, fner, English, meer; and 
ter- "rub." Again the substantive Mr-w, " a spit," is clearly referable 
to a primitive verb signifying " turn," the very use of a spit depending 
upon such capability. A fourth, and if possible still more decisive 
case, is the neuter substantive ver-men, which in the plural vermina 
denotes " writhings with pain" in Lucretius, and whence is formed] a 
verb verminari, " to writhe with pain," a word used by Pomponius of 
a woman in labour. These four words then, viz., the two verbs ver-f«, 
ver-g-y and the two substantives ver-u and vev'tnen^ justify us in the 
assumption of a common parent, " ver** The same root is seen in 
nearly Its simplest form in our English verbs veer and wear (a ship). 
The French also have vir^er " to turn,*' and Germans wirr-en ** to 
twist." Secondary formations from this verb abound in our language, 
as whir-l, war-p^ wr-ithe, wr-eathy wr^ench, wr-esty wr-ing, wr-iggle, 
ivr-ap. Moreover, the sound ver, for a Roman seems to have pro- 
nounced his V like our w, and our own whir of whir-l well represent 
the noise made in a rapid revolution or turning. 

The word ver-men, which has already been spoken of as used in the 
sense of " writhing with pain," woula seem also to have signified "a 
worm,*' seeing that the verb vermin-a-j which must be derived from 
it, has in Seneca the meaning of ** breed worms:" Fulmine icta 
intra paucos dies verminant. This view is further confirmed by the 
fact that Pliny uses vermin-oso- repeatedly for ** swarming with mag* 
gots," and t^crmiwa- /ion- for " breeding worms or maggots." Indeed, 
our own word vermin seems to be derived from the Latin word 
vermen, so used. Hence it would seem that vermi- (nom. vermis) 
is simply a corruption of the word vermen, vermin-is. The disap- 
pearance of the final n and the change of gender is parallel to what 
has befallen the Latin words signifying blood. Thus the older Latin 
writers have a neuter noun, sanguen. But sanguis sanguinis has 
become masculine. This noun should have had for its original nomi- 
native, sanguins; or, if the n be dropped, the final syllable should still 
have been long; and long it is in Lucr. IV. 1043 ; Virg. iEn. X.487; 
Ov. Fast. VI. 448 ; Tib. I. 7, 72 ; Liican. II. 338 ; Val. Fl. III. 234 ; 



* We have said ««r^- as seen in eonverg-, &c., because there is another verb of pre- 
dsely thesame form, which signifies ** pour,'' whence inverg-f ** pour upon," Virg, 
VOL^IX. — ^NO. IV. D 
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Sil. X. 23. We quote these references from Forcellini^ to show that 
the doctrine of the syllable owing its length to the licence called 
Ceesura, is not tenable. In fact, when Virgil shortens the nominative 
in Vo8 o quibus integer avi Sanguis ait, &c., he is using the nomi- 
native of a ndun, sanguis, from which noun, and not from sanguin-j 
came sangui^sug^a, '* a leech," sangui-culo-^ '' a black pudding or 
little cake made of blood/' and the adj. nom. ex'Sanguis, ac. ex- 
-sanguem. 

To return to our nouns vermen and vermis, " a worm," it is hardly 
necessary to observe that a derivation from a verb which signfies *' to 
turn'' is well suited for a creature whose twisting habit is so marked. 
Of course our own worm and Germ, vmrm are related to the Latin 
words vermen and vermis ; it would be wrong to say derived from 
them, as the English language is scarcely ever, the German never, in- 
debted to the classical languages for words of this familiar character. 
That the word is common to the two languages arises from their 
being sisters in the great Indo-European family. It is precisely in the 
same way that the word name, found alike in English and German, 
corresponds to the Latin nomen, with the same loss of the iinal n* 
and yet is not derived from it. 

A spit (veru) requires to have one extremity pointed for spitting the 
meat. From it is formed an adjective veruto- (nom. verutusi), just 
as from cornu- and versu^ come cornuto-, versuto- ; and the ad- 
jective verutO'i '^ armed with an iron point like that of a spit," might 
well be used in the neuter as a substantive, nom. verutum, ^' a spear 
or missile with a spit-like point." 

The vowel e is often changed to the kindred vowel a. Hence the 
adj. varo-, '* with crooked legs, bandy," is, in all probability, con- 
nected with the root ver. There are two ways by which this adjective 
may be connected with the verb, either by the addition of the simple 
suffix o, as Jido' {n^Jidus) with the verb fid-ere-, parco- with the verb 
parcere ; or by means of the suffix ero^, which is so often added to a 
verb for the formation of an adjective. (See No. 43, p. 255.) A form 
V(^r-(tro- would almost of necessity be abbreviated to something like 
vero' or varo-, just as stip-t-pendio- is compressed to stipendio'f quiu' 
quini to quini, salu-tui- (from salvo') to salut-, &c. The other ad- 
jective, var-io', formed from our assumed verb ver, like exim-io-, "se- 
lect," from the verb earim-,'Uake out," seems also akin in sense, as the 
ideas of turning and differing have much resemblance. Nor is it de- 
trimental to this view that the practical usage of this word connects 
it more particularly with variety of colour. 

The substantive var-ic (nom. varix), which is used in the plural to 
denote ** varicose veins," seems indisputably a progeny of our verb, 
as varicose veins are characterized by their convolutions. The suffix 
ic seems to contain a short vowel, if we may judge from the derived 
adj. vartcoso'y and so differs but little from that seen in vertex, vert-ic-iSf 
a word which is of course formed directly from the verb vert-. Hence 
Nonius seems somewhat inaccurate, when he deduces varix directly 
from the adj. raro-. 

* That the German name once possessed a final n in the nominatiye ia laid down 
by the authorities in that language. 
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It is almost superflaous to say that vert^-bra^^*^ one of the bones of 
the spinal column/' is from vert-, **turn," seeing that the power of 
turning the head round is due to these bones, especially those of the 
cervical portion. The suffix bra is seen added to verbs in illec-e-bra, 
ten-e'bray lat-e-bra^ ter-e-bra; and the preference of a connecting ^to 
the vowel t, which is more usually employed for this office, is due to 
the influence of the pair of consonants which follow, just as in 
gen^e-trix (contrasted with gen-utor), princeps (contrasted with /?nn- 
cip-em), acceptus (contrasted with accipit). 

In VertumnuSf " the god of change/' the only strange point is, 
that we have the suffix of a Greek participle, vert'omenot. But the 
same is seen in the noun alumnus, for al-amenos ; and that the suffix 
is really indigenous in the Latin language is proved by the use of the 
same in the second persons plural of passive verbs, as vertimini for 
ffertimini (i. e. vertomenoi) estis, a usage corresponding pretty closely 
with that of r£rv/x/icvot eiai in the Greek Grammar. 

As regards vertex and vortex no one has ever felt any difficulty, 
whether we look to the eddying whirlpool which contracts as it 
descends, or to an ascending spiral which tends towards a point. 

We will next consider those forms which, instead of an r, exhibit an 
/. . The convertibility of these liquids is familiar to every student of 
etymology ; and is explained by the fact, that the natural order of the 
liquids is r, /, n, m, so that r and I are immediate neighbours. We 
advisedly use the word natural, because it will be found on trial that 
such is their position in the mouth, the liquid r being formed at the 
back of the mouth, I against the palate, n near the teeth, and tn 
at the lips. This order should always be kept in view, wherever the 
interchange of the liquids is under consideration. That the Greeks 
possess a prolific root JeX, in the sense of turning, is well known. 
Familiar derivatives of this sort are eXierata, IX(£, tXtrpoxoc, eiKw, eiXvbi, 
all of which have the digamma in Homer. The Latin language com- 
monly requires a concurrent change of the vowel into o, whenever an / 
takes the place of the final r. But this can occasion no just surprise, 
as vorto, vortex, advorsus, &c., in the older writers are preferred to 
verto, vertex, adversus. Indeed, it may be laid down as a general 
rule that Latin words which commence with the letters ve, may take 
vo as a variety. Thus we have velle and volo, vester and voster, 
vetare and volar e, efiew and vomo, eina (whence eiirov) and voco. 
And the same variation occurs in other languages. Thus to the 
Latin verbum and vermis correspond our word and worm, in which 
an o is written and an e sounded. A German writes antwort, where we 
have answer ; and conversely schwert, where we prefer sword. 

We have therefore no hesitation in claiming as derivatives. firom our 
root the verb vol-v- (volvo), " roll." The final v in this verb is a rem- 
nant of a suffix corresponding to the ow which is so oflen appended 
to secondary verbs in our own tongue. In some of our preceding 
papers attention has been called to this suffix, especially in the English 
verbs know and bellow, formed from the all but obsolete verbs ken and 
bell. Exactly in the same way the Greek has two kindred verbs; etX-ta, 
and ciXv-o;. Indeed, we also happen to possess the exact equivalent in 
form of the Latin volv' in our verb wall-ow, which a Roman would 
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have translated by volutari ; and^ again, this verb toalhw ia identical 
with the German walff-en, '^to roll/' for it is a well-known law be* 
tween the two langoages that where we have a suffix ow, the Grermans 
present a g^ witness our follow^ bomw^ sorrow^ marrow, gallows, 
corresponding to the QensMa folg^en, borg-en^ wrge^margen^ galgen^ 

Tlie Latin also exhibits a ^r as a substitute for the « in several dcci* 
vatives from 9019*0 Thbwas to be expected ; first, because the Italians 
have volgere, ** to turn ;** and, secondly, because the letter or tt of tba 
Latin has a general tendency to interchange with gutturals* £xani[te 
are eonmifeoy fov€Of ni9-4Sf compared with conmseif focus, mx and 
fdnguit. Now the neater substantive wlg-uM has a suffix winch ap- 
pears to attach itself to verbs alone. Thus Ghredc scholars e eaB UMi^ 
admit that the appearance of a neuter noun in 41c ia a g i aaiaa f tee ix iSkt 
existence of a verb (obsolete or noi) whence such anbfUuitive is formed* 
By referring voif^iie to the veib vsls-ere we get a highly satislhctory 
explanation of its meaning; The proeeas of stirring a liqtiid &c., so as 
thoroughly to mix the ingredients is an act of circular motion, and 
the idea of promiscuous is precisely what the substantive valgus ex- 
presses, Thusy in Terence, qttod valgus servorum solet, *' what the 
general mass of slaves taken promiscuously are wont to do.'* So 
again volgars is ^* to make promiscuous," a sense which will meet aB 
its uses, and especially that which Forcellini defines by prastituere, 
permiscere (observe this word), and sopports by a quotaiiott from 
l^y, iV. 2, ** Quam enim tiliam vim eonnubia pramUcua habere, nisi 
nt ferarum prope ritn vulgsntur eoncubitus plebis patnimqne ?" and a 
little below he gives from the same writers **£antqui LAurentiam tw/* 
gato corpore lupam inter pastores vocatam putent/' In the same 
seme Ovid and Suetonius nave vulgares puella; Terence, vietum 
volgo quiBrere, and the legal writers vulgo conceptu 

In the English wiUloto and the German walgen, an a supersedes the 
l^itimate vowel of the root. To these we may add the German walz-en, 
^* to roll," a word now familiarized with us. Whence the z of walzen 
one does not clearly see, but we know it is not radical, because to the 
Latin sal corresponds a German salz, and this again is with us salt. 
Hence too we may safely assume that our welt^er, in its first syllable, 
corresponds to wals of the German walt-en. This verb welter is so 
confined to the one wsaee of weltering in blood, that one does not at 
first readily ament to the idea of its signifying nothing but to roll. 
But the Grermans use their verb walzen precisely in the same way, as 
wahen sick in seinem Blute. 

The Latin root also has at times a vowel a, as we have already seen 
in vara- Mk^vario, — ^We might also have pointed attention to oar adverbs 
in wards, for these of course represent those of the Latin language which 
end in versus. So a^ an a is seen in valvae, which, as our lexicons truly 
tell us, are so called quia in aperiendo volvuntur. This word valvae is 
probably an adjective, not formed from volv-ere, however tempttag it 
may seem, but rather from a simple form val or vol with the commoii 
adjectival suffix no-. This suffix is seen in assid-uo-, perspic-uo- 
caed^uo, pasc-wh, &e. When for the « a 9 happens to be written, 
we are apt at times not to recognize it. Thus it is not always per- 
ceired ihSit prdervo' is no more than proter-wh, and so an adjective 
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from the verb proler^ere ; and again arva^ ** ploughed fields/' it only 
a neater plural of an adjective ar-uo* from ara-re, corresponding pre- 
cisely to pascua from pasC'ere, Falvolo'y however^ ^* the pod of a bean/' 
that is, its involucrum, seems to come directly from volv-ere. We must 
also include in our family the adjective valgo^y ^* distorted." The g 
iu this word again corresponds to ow of our English tongue, for this 
suffix ow is seen ia adjectives as veil as verbs and substantives. 
Examples are yelloWf Bmllow, hollow* The power is probably dimi* 
Dutivad as it certainly is in substantives which so end (see No. 3, 
p. 265). Thus voTo- and valgo' will clearly be iriated words in which 
the chief idea is that of distortion. It was probably a mere accident 
lluU tbe first came to denote one who is bandy legged with tbe feet 
torned imwmd, aad the other knock-kneed with the feet outward. 
Those who hold the difoeiiee to be inkesent will find it difficult to 
explain how the adjective var^eo- m Ovid^ and the «ert> mamm€ «r 
varicari io QuinUlian, are applied to people who stand witk Iknrisat 
wide apart. 

Tbe adjective varo-, '^ crooked,'' is probably identical with tbe 
German quer^ ** cross, oblique," which we also possess with some 
modification of meaning in our queer. Thus we are broogbt to the 
consideration of many latin words which in the essential sylkible have 
an initial guttural with an r for the next consonant, as ciir-vo-, cir- 
CO-, chor^o-f gyr-o^f in all of which we have a bend, and in most a 
complete bend or circle. Our own tongue claims kin witk the same 
for the first part of the words, ewrl^ crook, crooked, crumpled, and 
eroee* 

Again, as the initial d^amma is apt altogether to disappear, we mav 
expect derivatives commencing with a vowel. Thus er^uca, '* a caterpi^• 
lar/' so remarkable for its curling propensity, belongs to this ftimtly ; and 
we say this witk the more certainty because this word is also written 
ur-ica, where the digamma] is supplanted by its near relative the 
vowel II. Moreover, not merely is an initial i; or w apt to disappear, 
but it often takes its vowel with it, as has been shown at length in 
^o.49, p.2. It was there seen that rota and rotunda- are only modifica- 
tions of vortm and vorttmdo*, precisely as roll ia of our wkirL* And 
thus again the English sal»tantive ring, as well as the verb wring, 
is probaUy derived from the English root wkirr. Hie sobject is far 
from exhausted, but onr limited space compels tis to stop. 

CLAUDIUS. 



* Intermediate between the ^erbe ukWl and roll standi hurly wbick in Scotland, 
we are told, is used only in those cases where the thing hurled has a rolling motion, 
as, for example, a stone rolled violently along the ground. 
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A LETTER ON THE BIBLE, TO A SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY A LATMAK. 

(Coniinued from p. 84.) 

The mind then must be cultivated for the sake of the heart; let us 
inquire how, aud why best by the Bible. When we polish shells^ stones, 
or other substances, we merely remove, by some, suitable process, their 
rough outside ; the new surface is as much a part of the real thing as 
the old one was, only it is smoother, and so reflects more light. Now 
this may illustrate the process which takes place when the iacts relat- 
ing to man or nature, or the thoughts and feelings of men about both, 
are recorded in books. They are the real facts, thoughts, or feelings, 
but they are polished — they reflect more light than before. Hence, 
when presented in this form to the eye of the mind, they are at once 
more pleasing and more distinctly intelligible; and the mind is excited 
to greater desire for knowledge, and fiiids a corresponding gratification. 
Out of this desire and gratification, when habitual and duly regulated, 
springs intellectual culture. Books, as I have said, are the means of 
carrying it on, and they are effectual means in proportion to the truth 
that is really in them ; but no truth ought to stop short in the mind, 
but should through the mind penetrate to the heart, and quicken that 
also. . The importance of maintaining this connection between light and 
life, has been felt in all ages, not barbarous nor refined into mere selfish- 
ness; and consequently the history, and philosophy (or hidden princi- 
ples and meaning) of the growth of the institutions and relationships by 
which the heart is trained, as also the histories of men living in these, 
and the records of their thoughts and feelings (under which head I, of 
course, include poetry) have ever been the most interesting, as they are 
the most ennobling studies of the mind. 

Such histories and records we call the literature of a country. Ob- 
serve the expression, for it is a remarkable one. When we speak of the 
literature of England, we are not merely using a compendious phrase 
for " all the books written in the English language ;" we imply that 
there is a real though hidden relation of each of these books to all the 
rest, and that all are the productions of the one national mind of Eng- 
land. As we say of the writings of Dr. Johnson, from his school-exer- 
cises before he was fifteen, up to his ' Lives of the Poets' written sixty 
years afterwards, that they are the works of one man, and the fruits of 
one mind in all stages of its growth from boyhood to mature age — ^just 
so we recognise the fact of a personality in the nation, and a unity in 
the national mind, whether we trace the gradual and vigorous deve- 
lopment of this mind in the writings of our Ghaucers, Shakspeares, 
Hookers, and Miltons ; its symptoms of unhealthy action in our Dry- 
dens, Humes, and Paleys ; or the promise and earnest of its return to 
new life in our Johnsons, Burkes, Coleridges, and Wordsworths. This 
is the meaning of a literature : you will not question it if you meditate 
upon the facts themselves ; for it has never been denied or doubted, 
except by men who have habituated themselves to see nothing and to 
believe nothing which is not first adequately expressed in words. Bat 
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how did we discorer that we have a national mind and literature, and 
DOt merely a g^reat collection of books ? I believe it is not too much to 
reply, that we discovered it throu(>h our having a Bible, — that 'one 
Book wherein for several thousands of years the spirit of man has found 
light, and nourishment, and an interpreting response to whatever is 
deepest in him ; wlterein still, to this day, for the eye that will look 
well, the mystery of existence reflects itself, if not resolved, yet re- 
vealed, and prophetically emblemed; if not to the satisfying of the 
outward sense, yet to the opening of the inward sense, which is the far 
grander result. 

It pleased God to choose the people of the Jews as an example for 
all ages, that in them he might show, once for all, how he would have 
society regulated, and what were the only perfectly wise principles on 
which to regulate it. The Jews were a race of real flesh and blood 
men, like the Greeks or Romans ; but there was this difference, that 
while these and all other heathen nations were left to " seek the Lord 
if haply they might feel after Him and find Him,'' He did actu- 
ally and formally reveal himself to the Jews as Him in whom they 
lived, and moved, and had their being. God himself organized their 
domestic, political, and ecclesiastical institutions ; and by the mouth 
of inspired lawgivers, kings, and prophets, gave them direct and me- 
thodical information as to the meaning and purpose of these institutions, 
and the right manner of their development to meet the internal pro- 
cess, and the ever-varying circumstances, of each successive age. The 
heathen poets and philosophers desired earnestly to find the source and 
explain the workings of life and light, of righteousness, goodness, and 
truth ; but were fain to satisfy their longings with their own profound 
speculations or beautiful imaginations : to the Jew alone did the 
" Word of the Lord" come to reply to all these deep questionings of the 
buman mind, that he might know certainly — in fact and not merely in 
idea — what the answers were, and might in due season be the channel 
of communicating them to the rest of the world. This Revelation, or 
unveiling of God's design and will in the moral and spiritual education 
of man was gradual, and so connected with the successive events of 
Jewish history as that these should always be the practical illustrations 
of that revelation ; and thus, while the Bible remains really and pro- 
perly one — the one divine Book, it does in its human character exactly 
correspond with what we have seen to be meant by * the literature' of 
our own or any other nation. If the Jews were not the less real men 
because the Lord God manifested himself to them, and even in the 
fulness of time came to dwell among them ; so neither are their books 
the less real because the writers of them spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost : and on the other hand, just as we realize the high 
privileges to which God has called us and all mankind, by seeing how 
He took the Jews into covenant and fellowship with Himself; so do we 
understand the worth of our own or any other literature in discerning 
the divine characteristics of the Jewish Scriptures. During the two 
thousand years that God was speaking to the race of Abraham, " at 
sundry times and in divers manners," by the prophets, the apostles, and 
His Son, there must have been a national mind in that race which was 
capable of being addressed, or the Scriptures extending over so long a 
period could never have been fit vehicles of a divine Revelation, conti- 
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nuouSy and ever growing fuller and fuller. Thus, as I said before, oar 
having a Bible enables us to recognise the fact of a real unity in the 
mind and the literature of our own, and of every other nation. In 
this, though not in this only, we see fulfilled the promise to Abraham, 
' In thy seed shall all the nations of the eartb be blessed.' 

I have endeavoured to show you that the education of an English- 
man is carried on by means of institutions ; that the operation of these 
is not effectual unless they are understood, and that therefore books 
become necessary ; that the proper worth of books can only be known 
by the help of the Bible; and that the Bible is the divinely provided 
key of that very knowledge for which all other books are valuable. 
Our Greek and Latin books — nay, even our English ones — have never 
been able to do more than help us to educate our gentlemen and 
our men of letters, while it is, and ever has been, by means of the 
Bible, that we make men, A liberal, as well as able member of par- 
liament, in a speech against the Conservative scheme of education for 
the manufacturing towns, of which he was one of the chief opponents, 
argued that the study of the Bible ought always to be made an essential 
part of a national education, because it was an historical fact that it had 
always been the book most read at every period in which the spirit of 
liberty was most stirring in the people, and the chief means by which 
that spirit had been fostered. And the observation will hold equally 
true if extended from the times of excitement to those of peace, and 
from the region of politics to that of every other kind of intellectual 
activity. The quiet scenes of the " Odyssey" do not soothe and 
elevate the heart of even the scholar (if he have a heart, and 
not merely a head for metres and verbal criticism), as do the stories 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and, while the former have little 
interest for any man who has not had something of a scholar's 
training, the latter are, and will be, heard with delight by the peasant 
and the child, in every land or age that is, or shall be, — so in* 
stantly do they appeal to, and awaken, the deepest sympathies of our 
common kind. The influence of the great names of Hector or Scipio, 
of Socrates or Cato, fades into a dream, when you contrast the sub- 
jects of its small and shadowy sphere with the countless men and 
women who have acted — ^nay, what is more, who have suffered — in the 
strength which they felt when they thought on Joshua or David, on 
Moses or Solomon, on Isaiah or Daniel, and familiarized their minds 
with the national songs, and histories, and sage aphorisms, in which 
the mighty deeds, and the deep wisdom, or the humble and holy 
prayers and praises of these are recorded. Milton, who certainly did 
not overrate the Hebrew from any lack of knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, (in the preface to his second book on the ** Reasons of Church 
Government,") after speaking of "those magnific odes wherein Pindarus 
and Callimachus are in most things worthy," adds, — "but those fre- 
quent songs throughout the law and the prophets beyond all these, not 
in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical art of composi- 
tion, may be easily made to appear, over all the kinds of- lyric poetry, 
to be incomparable." And, in the ** Paradise Regained," he maintains 
the same principle, with a more general application of it, where i\ke 
Saviour says : — 
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" Or, if I would delight my private hours 
With music, or with poem, where so soon 
As in our native languaj^^e can I find 
That solace ? All our law' and story strew'd 
With hymne, our psalms with'artful terms inscrib'd. 
Our Hebrew songs and harps, in Babylon 
That pleas'd so well our victors' ears, declare 
That rather Greece from us these arts deriv'd ; 
111 imitated, while they loudest sing 
The vices of their deities, and their own 
In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 
Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnish on a harlot's cheek, the rest, 
Thin sown with aught of profit or delight. 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 
With Sion's songs, to all true tastes excelling. 
Where God is prais'd aright, and godlike men. 
The holiest of holies, and his saints; 
Such are from God inspired, not such from thee. 
Unless where moral virtue is express'd 
By light of nature not in all quite lost. 
Their orators thou then extoll'st, as those 
The top of eloquence ; statists indeed. 
And lovers of their country, as may seem ; 
But herein to our prophets far beneath. 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic, unaffected style. 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt. 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so. 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 
These only with our law best form a king." 

I think 1 shall now have satisfied (as far as I can) your demand for 
an explanation of ray original position about the Bible, when I have 
added the following sentences from a writer I have already quoted.. 
Speaking of the inspired writers, he says, ** Their particular rules and 
prescripts flow directly and visibly from universal principles as from a 
fountain : they flow from principles and ideas that are not so properly 
said to be confirmed by reason as to be reason itself. . . . From 
the very nature of these principles, as taught in the Bible, they are 
understood-in exact proportion as they are believed and felt. . 
This then is the prerogative of the Bible ; this is the privilege of its 
believing students ; with them the principle of knowledge is likewise 
a spring and principle of action. And as it is the only certain know- 
ledge, so are the actions that flow from it the only ones on which a 
secure reliance can be placed. The understanding may suggest mo- 
tives, may avail itself of motives, and make judicious conjectures 
respecting the probable consequences of actions. But the knowledge 
taught in the Scriptures produces the motives, involves the conse- 
quences ; and its highest formula is still — as sure as God liveth, so 
will it be unto thee 1" I am, &c., 

E. D. W. 
2 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 

VEOETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

The object of this paper is to furnish in a compact form some useful 
materials either for gallery lessons, or for general catechetical instruc- 
tion on the vegetable productions in common use. As they are pro- 
fessedly but hints, they will require to be moulded into shape for work- 
ing by the teacher, who may also, from time to time, enlarge this stock 
of ideas by his own private reading. That children should know some- 
thing of the vegetable world is surely reasonable enough. It is a por- 
tion of that marvellous book of Nature from which millions have 
learned and may still learn much of their duty. It forms so important 
a part in the economy of nature, is so essential to the very existence 
of the animal creation, and contributes in so many ways to the health, 
happiness, and comfort — to the injstruction and education of man ; that 
he must be wantonly negligent in his duty who fails to give it some 
little study and attention. How often does the Creator send us to the 
vegetable, as well as to the animal world to learn wisdom. He not 
only supplies us with *' grass for the cattle and green herb for the service 
of men ; — with wine to gladden the heart, and oil to cheer the counte- 
nance," but affords us also raiment and shelter— coals and kindling 
— furniture and medicine, and a variety of luxuries and enjoyments. 
These are most interesting as well as most instructive subjects to dis- 
cuss in a class — and, if duly considered beforehand by the teacher, 
they will alleviate much of the drudgery and labour of school -keeping. 
The grand object in teaching is to develope the mind-^o teach children 
to think, and gradually to express or describe their thoughts in a 
simple, intelligiole manner. This is composition, and of all subjects it 
is the most difficult and unpopular branch of school work. But it need 
not be, and would not be so, if children were not taken out of their depth. 
If some easy subject were given them upon which to exercise their 
understanding from the natural world — from homely arts and habits — 
from the animal and vegetable creation — they would think and write 
too, readily enough. The following may serve as specimens of the 
principles advocated. They were written on a black board as a 6rst- 
class exercise, and answered their end admirably. 

(1.) In what respect do the following trees and their fruits differ from each 
other — the gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, blackberry, mulberry, and 
elderberry ? (This will teach them to compare and classify. Then you oiay 
teU them something about — the cranberry, barberry, dewberry, bilberry, ana 
whortleberry.) 

(2.) Describe the seeds of the apple, walnut, chesnut, oak, plumb, grape, 
orange, and laburnum ; and how they are protected from the rain and cold. 
(By pulps, shells, skins, husks, rinds, peel, and pods.) 

(3.) Write down the names of all the British forest trees, fruit trees, and 
ornamental trees of the lawn and garden, (The forest trees are the oak, 
ash, elm, maple, lime, beech, poplar, sycamore, birch, mountain ash, Scotch 
fir, willow ; which most of the children will remember, but it is a question 
whether they will spell them correctly.) 

(4.) Try to find out in the course of the week what is said in the Old Tes- 
tament about the two trees in Eden — the trees which made a king — the burn- 
ing bttsb-*-the boat of bulrushes — the rod that budded — the juniper tree — 
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Absalom's oak-^JooaVs gourd; -what was- inade with Cedar wdo^ wiA 
Gopher wood, with Shittim wood ; and, as another lesson, what is said in 
the New Testament about; the lilies of the field — the vine and branches — 
the mustard-seed — the barren fig tree — ^the tares and wheat — ^the sycamore 
tree. (And while they are interested in the subject, tell them something of 
the oaks of Dodona and the old dryads and hamadryads — of the oAk groves of 
the Druids and their sacred misletoe-^'-of the lettuce-like woad and the case 
of wicker work — of the sacred lily, fleur de lis — ^the English rose — Iridl. 
shamrock — Scotch thistle — the first Plantagenet (PlantaF-genista) — the wars 
of the roses, and the sheltering oak of King Charles.) 

. This is useful knowledge, and children take pleasure in learning it. 
Whil6 they are storing their memories with these interesting facts, they 
ihay be learning something of natural history, and will improve in 
reading, writing, spelling and composition at the sam6 time. 

' The subjoined facts are hints' for teachers on the vegetable produc- 
tions in ordinary use. 

Grain. — Wheat — staff of life-^an ancient plant — cultivated in Egypt and 
Syria 3000 years ago — (see the History of Joseph and Ruth) — generally 
plucked, up by hand — ground at home between portable stones. 
. Straw — there used, as hay here — ^formerly in brick making — ^now for bon- 
nets, hats, and thatching. 

Starck-—{rom the refuse of wheat — first well soaked in water-^dried In 
sun — fermented — put into bags — beaten well — ^husks then separated and the 
flour at the bottom of the tub—this sediment dried is starch, 

. Barley in Palestine sown in autumn, reaped in spring — contrary in Eng« 
land. . Pearl and Scotch barley is barley prepared— rhusks removed by a 
mill. Malt made from barley — first steeped until swollen and soft—thrown 
into a heap and fermented-^then it begins to grow, dried over a kiln-*thirty 
million bushels made yearly. 

. Oats — the most hardy grain known— oat cakes — oatmeal — ^groats from 
ground oats. 

Garden Product.— Po^a^oc* — extensively cultivated — found in Ice- 
land, Lapland, as well as in Africa and the East — ^brought here from Virginia 
(America, 1586, by Sir Walter Raleigh)— first cultivated by Gerrard, a bota- 
nist — sugar extracted from them-^also* flour and etarch— ^a dye from the 
leaves and tops. 

. Onions and leeks — ^very old plants — eaten by Israel in Egypt — (Numb. 
xi.) — yield abundantly — 20,000 seeds from one root— anciently wosahipped 
by the Egyptians — now, they say, grow in Paradise. 

BeaTis csLine originally from Egypt — Windsor or broad beans brought 
here in. the reign of William III. 

. JPeas first planted in England in the reign of Henry VIIL 

Cabbage called kale in Saxon times — modem cabbage — ^brought from 
Holland by Sir Anthony Ashley — cauliflower — ^brocoli — Brussels sprouts- 
savoys, diflierent species of cabbage — two former brought from Italy in the 
eighteenth century. 

^7*nt^j;— supposed to have been brought here by the Romans. 
Carrot*— thoroughly English— but brought to perfection by some Flemish 
peasants in reign of Elizabeth. 

, Foreign Product. — Rice — cultivated early — in plantations — in South 
Carolina— (United States) — China and India— Java, called the aranary of 
the East from its immense supply— grows as far north as Piedmont-^ 
(Europe) — sown in March — in rows — in frenches — thrice flooded during its 
f^rowth — ripens in water — each grain on a little stalk like oats — has an awn 
like barley— cut with a knife-^tied in bundles-^threshed with a flail — hasks 
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rmoaoYH by a millri^hardeiied by beating*— paeke^^exjiaftecl* Two ctofM a 
year in Inaia«— from 30 to 6o bushels per acre, 

Sugav'^from a cane^ike tba reeds on our marshes — with a bash (Cleaves 
at the top — ^but a hard skin— <sweet pith — ^knotty stalk like wheat — ^about an 
ineh in girth— cut with a knife — ^bruised at a mill to squeeze out the juice—* 
oolleeted— boiled-r-purified — casked—ezported. 

Sugar is extracted from other vegetables — as beet-root-^nangels — 
parsnips. 

2ka grows en hedges and on mountain sides — ^in China, Japan, India-^ 
the size of a rose bush — about six feet high-^flowers like the wild roe^^ 
soil strong but gravelly — south aspect best — leaves long, narrow, indented — 
evergreen — seeds size of a pea— planted on Httle hills — not many grow. 
Leaver gathered when young — dried in sun or by charcoal fire — on metal 
plates^— when dried they curl up — are packed in chests and exported — green 
and black from the same tree, but gathered at different periods — green gathered 
without stalks — not dried so much as black — dried on copper — not so whole- 
some. Tea brought to Europe 1610, by Dutch — ^sold in London 1666^ at 
308. a pound. 

Coffee. — ^Native of Arabia Felix — ^grows also in West Indies — height from 
eight to fifty feet — ^an evergreen — trained in artificial terraces ana on bill 
sides — ^flowers white like jessamine — ^leaves like bay-tree — grow in pairs — 
fruit like the cherry — first green, then red — each berry contains two seeds in 
little cells or husks — gathered in May — shaken on a cloth — laid in the sun to 
dry up the pulp — husks broken by rolling (Arabs eat the husks), then it is 
winnowed—afterwards roasted till brown — ^then ground and boiled. Brought 
to France by Thevenot — first used in London 1652. 

SpiCES. — Gimer, a root— plant like a reed — grows in East and West- 
Indies — chiefly Jamaica — spreads wide but not deep — when first gathered is 
eaten by the Indians, sometimes peeled, candied, preserved. If for sale as a 
spice, it is scraped and dried in the sun. 

Pepper — ^from the same islands — plant like the vine — called pepper vine 
— entwines like ivy — ^berries, first green then black, grows in bunches like 
garden currants— each corn on a separate stalk — half a dozen [pounds. on a 
tree — black pepper gathered green — dried by sun until shrivelled, then rubbed 
by hand — ^white pepper hangs till ripe, then dried and rubbed — ^black, stripped 
of its outer coat necomes white — best from Malabar — King of Banda sells it 
at Hd, per lb. 

Alk^ice, or pimento, the berry of a kind of myrtle — grows in West In- 
dies — ^in plantations — chiefly in Jamaica — hence called Jamaica pepper-^ 
emits a delicious odour — ^flowers white — -berries in bunches and numerous — 
gathered green — dried in sun, till brown and seeds shake — ^then packed and 
exported. 

Cinnamon, inner bark of a beautiful tree^ like the laurel — Cleaves flame- 
coloured — ^grows in Ceylon and Malabar — extensive plantations — young 
branches produce best cmnamon — outer bark first scraped ofi^then inner 
bark slit up with a knife and carefully removed — dried in the sun — curls up 
into guiUs or pipes. Cassia made from the buds — oil from the leaves and 
chips. 

Cloves — native of the Moluccas — flower buds of a kind of laurel — size of 
a pea — ^grow wild in the Moluccas and West Indies — great height and noble 
in appearance — scent the air around — ^flowers abundant — ^in clusters — beaten 
or shaken before they expand or open fully — dried — contain much oil. 

Nutmegs and Mace — native soil island of Banda — both from the same 
tree— like the English cherrv-tree in size — it grows also in the East and West 
Indies — ^alway^ loaded with olossom and fruit — ^leaf deep green, and branche9 
spreading. llie fruit has three coverings ; first, cream-coloured like a peach ; 
secondi a scarlet membrane, which is the n^ae0; the third, a hard shell, con* 
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taiiiiiig tlie auftm^gt* Thi* ii dried in the ena^ tken over a f|re till tke 

kernels rattle, afterwards broken and taken out. 

Fruits. — 0rang§9, chiefly from St, MichaeFs (one of the Asoies), Malta, 
Spain, and Portugal — tree evergreen and long-lived — will flourish 400 years 
— flowers profuse — ^in February or March — fruit ripens in spring — gathered 
before ripe for exportation — ^very productive — 29,000 once gathered from one 
tree — the trees present a beautiful appearanee^-old leaves deep green — flight 
tints of the new — ^yellpw fruit — and white flowers all seen together. Seville 
oranges from Seville io Spain--<-very bitter but wholesome. Marmalade and 
wine made from them. 

LemoMf, from Sooth Eorope-^peel candied and preserved. 

JFig*, from Turkey^ eaten as food in the East — very nourishing. 

Bakim, dried grapes from Valencia and Malaga (Spain). 

IPruneSy common plums from south of France. 

Olives — emblems of peace — ^noticed in the Bible-**froffi Greece, Italy, and 
Frances—like a plnm— ^violet colours-gathered before ripe— preserved in 
brine — ground and preened for the oil-<-used in salads and wine, &e. 

CurroMst small grepes from the Ionian Isles (West of Greeoe)— formerly 
from Corinth — ^hence the name currants or Corinths (grapes of Corinth) — 
prepared without troubled-picked — dried-<-caBked— ^exported. 

Wines, from the juice of the grape. Port from Portugal. Sherry from 
Xeres in Spain. Champagne, Burgundy, and Claret from France. Vines are 
grape trees — ^vineyard the place where they grow — vintage the time for ga- 
Uiering them — wnen gathered the grapes are put into a wine press, and are 
trodden or pressed — the juice is collected — left to ferment awhile — then 
cashed — ^the first pressing is the best. 

Brandy is sometimes distilled from wine, sometimes from grapes. 

Gin distilled from wheat and other grain, mixed with juniper oerries. 

Clothing. — Cotton from a plant and tree — grows in warm countries in 
America, Asia, and Africa — common cotton from East Indies — plant three feet 
high — when young sweet scented — ^flower pale yellow — ^frqit, a pod size of a 
wsdnut-Hipena in September — ^burets and discloses a downy fibrous sub- 
stance, which is the cotton^^he seeds and husks are cleared away by hand 
or a machine — it is then bagged, sewn up, and exported. When it reachee 
England it is again cleansed, beaten, carded, roved, wound on reels, and woven 
into cloth. Some cotton is sown and jeaped like corn, and yields two 
crops a year. 

Idnen, from flax — a slender plant with hollow and fibrous rind — grows 
about three feet high — ^is sown in March — blossoms in June — ^pulled in 
Augusts-Common in Britain and Ireland — seeds from Russia and Holland-— 
wiien pulled first deansed from seeds, &c. — tied in bundles — soaked until 
the rind separates from the stalk — ^then dried, pressed, cleaned — combed into 
smooth fibres and sent to spinster. Beet seeds are kept — ^the rest is linseed 
— roil is pressed froqa it. 

Humooldt mentions flowers' which serve children for hats on the river 
Magdalena. 

OTHER VALUABLB USB8 OF VBGSTABLEB. 

Grai9, need in Holland and other low countries as an embankment to keep 
out the sea. 

Tar, from roots of fir<*trees — put into a hole with chareoal-^-covered ovei 
with turf — burned and diatilled. 

Soda, from burnt sea-weeds and other useless vegetables. 

£!elpt used in soap making — from ashes of sea*weeds — great quantities 
found on Scotch coasts. 

potash and JPearlash, from weeds and old trees — ^burnt — ^mixed with 
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boiling water, leares, and salt— which dried, is potash — and. burnt, becomes 
pearlash. 

Camphor, juice of a tree— laurel kind — grows in China and Ceylon. 

Saffron, from the yellow stamens of a kind of cfpcus. 

Cork, bark of a kind of oak tree— grow* in Spain, Portugal, and France—^ 
stripped when about fifteen years old, and will yield a coat for eight years. 

Paper, so-called from Fapyru9 — a reed which grew in the Nile (Bgypt)— 
on which the ancients wrote — ^it had several coatings or layers — taken 
off carefully — each besmeared with Nile water and a paste — dried and so 
used. 

Mahogany y a noble tree— best, from West Indies, called Spanish maho- 
gany. Honduras from the American lowlands — cut in August — in logs — 
land carriage expensive — ^floated down the rivers to the sea and shipped. - 

Sosetoood, so-called from its smell — ^beautiful tree — ^wood dark brown^^ 
hard and com pact— from South America. 

India Buhher, or caoutchouc — ^the juice of a tree which grows in India 
may be dissolved in ether, or in the oU of linseed and turpentine. 

tndigo, a colour extracted from the anil or indigo tree — grows in hot 
climates. 

OpiuMt a juice extracted from a white poppy — abundant in Tui^ey and the 
East ladies. . 

Pertman Bark, the bairk of a tree called cinchona or quinquina — ^grows 
in Peru. 

NiUgalls, similar to oak balls — made by an insect eating into the bark of 
trees — ^used in dying — ^best from Aleppo< 

Ipecamwnha, root of a tree-— found in North America — ^particularly in 
Brazil. 



ON IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF OUR YOUTHS 

AMONG THE POOR. 

This subject has recently been considered, with much earnestness and 
care, by the Rev. E. Monro .of Harrow Weald, in a pamphlet entitled 
** Agricultural Colleges, and their Working." .With. his wonted honesty 
and faitfafulness, he has looked the evil for which he proposes a remedy 
fully in the face, and has unsparingly described its nature and extent. 
"The chieif hindrance which, clergy men in every part of the kingdom 
find to the effective working of their parishes, is," he truly states, "the 
ill condition of boys from fifteen to twenty — ^from the time they leave 
school to the time they settle in life/' "Whatever has been the routine' 
of school-life, and whatever the amount of personal work in the school- 
room, the clergyman will find that some of his most docile and obe- 
dient boys will, within a short time after lea^ving^s^hoQ^*, become inde- 
pendent, assume ai manner whicH has a strong tinge of impertinence, 
shrink from the memory of the restraints of school-life and those who 
were connected with it, with something like a vindictive feeling; the 
attendance at church becomes infrequent, and 'more to meet compa- 
nions or display dress than aught else, and will be marked by irrever- 
ence and indifference. The result is, that the clergyman feels that, in 
the most important and critical moment of life, he is likely to drop a 
link in his continued intercourse which will snap irrevocably the whole 
chain of his connection with the individuals of a large portion of hit 
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people/' " Yet thefc youths/' he observes, ** aire the children of God ; 
most of them fresh froni confirmation, and with the energy of good and 
holy feeling lying slumbering and latent in the heart/' 

The causes of the evil here pointed out are then stated at some 
length; but they may be briefly enumerated as being: — 1. The very 
ineffective discipline in operation in the domestic life of the poor. 9. 
The narrow limits of the poor man's cottage. 3. That employers no 
longer allow farm-servants to lodge and board in their houses, as for- 
merly. 4. The lack of games and amusements. 5. The tendency and 
nature of the period of life fropn fdurteen to twenty; 6. The ill effect 
of c]ergyn^n keeping youths at a distance from them, instead of sym- 
pathising wkh them and throwing themselves into their interests. 

The remedy suggested for the evil thus occasioned, is to provide for 
the youths a home« and discipline in that home ; thus to throw them into 
close connection with goodinfluence,excite legitimate interests in life, and 
elevate, by creating self-respect, their wh0(e condition. This remedy he 
designates *' collegiate life/'. — an expression usually era ploj^d with refer- 
ence to a class of society so different from that with which MrJVIonrowould 
conriect it, that, it may. be feared, the m^re application of the term may 
deter some from giving to the remedy proposed that serious attention 
which it most justly deserves. . The same may be said of the title of 
the pamphlet ; and we must confess that we have on this account thrown 
our notice of it into the form of a paper upon the subject of which it 
treats, instead of a review of the work itself. But the propriety of the 
term is sufficiently vindicatJed by Mr. Monro, who truly remarks that 
*| the whole usage of society. has been^ at a certain age, to substitute a 
sphere for youth in place ^of the home of their birth. In our own rank 
of life, the university oc collegiate life in some form is the substitute to ' 
many. for honie at this time. ' Why should not the same form be 
adopted for the mass of our youth among the poor ? I firmly believe 
the benefits would be. countless which would arise from ir, and the 
facility of carrying it out far greater than most imagine. I speak fVom 
experience, having lately instituted a plan of this kind, and I draw my 
remarks from its working." 

. In illustration of his plan, he supposes an effort made, as a begin- 
ning, for the accommodation. of fifteen youths, by hiring an old farm- 
house, or. two or three cottages together, with four or six acres of 
ground attached. One room is to be fitted up as a hall — with tables, 
benches, book-shelves; and fire-place; another room for prayer : the 
bed-rooms to be divided by wooden partitions into small chambers of 
lOfl. by 5ft. The management of the house may be entrusted to 
some man who is willing to throw bimself into the working of such an 
institution; and who, if taken from the farming or labouring orders, 
would be more anxious to be wholly guided by the clergyman. The 
boys are to be from the age of 14 to 19 ; taking care, if possible, that at 
first the elder ones are well-conducted youths from' the village, anxious 
to do right thebiselves and to lead others right. . They should be taken 
from each larger family, where, already the narrow limits .of the old 
home are beginning to be paijifully felt, and to whom such a change 
would be a, striking advantage. * The furniture may be of the plainest 
and most inexpensive kind : an iron bedstead — with a box, table> and 
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chair-^will be Enough for each little compartment, A sinall library 
should be placed on the iheWes of the halL The table may be tup* 
plied in the hall with their meals daily, at which those of the youtM 
who worked in the neighbourhood might assemble ; while those whose 
work lay at some distance would only do this on Sunday: on the week- 
day they must take their food with them. The table might be supplied 
at dinner with good meat daily, and vegetables; breakfast and suppei^ 
might consist of bread, butter^ and tea. The aterage expense weekly^ 
for fifteen youths, with good management and going to market for pro<« 
visions, would be about 4/. 10«. And, if each youth paid 5s, 6d^ 
weekly, the whole might be all but self-supporting. This would leave 
sufficient for the youths to clothe themselves with the remainder of 
their wages ; the institution itself providing them with every necessary, 
short of clothing and washing. When out of work they might eulti« 
vate the ground annexed to the house, and the prdduee Would return 
the rent ; and the youths uiiable to pay their weekly quota would 
receive their living in return for their labour. The rules of the institu- 
tion might be at first as simple and as few as possible, requiriag 
attendance at prayers morning and evening, and return from work at 
some fixed hour ; and attendance at church. Sobriety and honesty 
should be considered requisite for retaining membership, and silence in 
bed* rooms after a certain hour. Calculations to prove the practica* 
bility of the plan, as to expense, are given ; and some other particulars 
which our limits do not permit us to enumerate. It is obvious, that if 
the plaii will answer for fifteen, its difficulties will lessen with increas- 
ing numbers when once it has been started, and the expenses will 
lessen in proportion with the numerical increase. 

The mode in which this plan will operate on the youths of the 
parish is then shown. 1. It will enable the clergyman to keep up hia 
connection with them during the years from fourteen to nineteen, now 
generally spent away from his influence. The teaching of the school- 
room will be transferred to the hall, the lessons which suited the child 
changed to those which suit the boy, and not a link dropped in reli- 
gious instruction and the formation of habits. The youth ihay thua 
progress in knowledge and good habits until manhood, instead of sink- 
ing into an ignorance at sixteen which makes a return to the elementary 
teaching of five years' old necessary at twenty, and enables the youngest 
ch Id in the school Which heleftto))ut him to shame in religious knowledge} 
and yet he himself perhaps left that school at its head-^an instrut^tor df 
others ; and when he presents himself at sixteen fot confirmation, he 
comes with awkward, rough, unmannerly habits— ignorant, presumptu- 
ous, and self-willed. '* No chain," it is truly remarked, " can be the 
same which has been once severed, however well mended ; and no 
habit of mind can have the same force, if dropped and te-fortaed, as it 
would have had if its continuous existence had been never broken 
through. '* 3« The habit of order and discipline, in the common and 
daily routine of life, will elevate the tone and ameliorate the conditiotf 
of the poor. 3< A further advantage, will he the acquisition of aelf> 
respect gained by the youths themselves. We always see that tho^e 
youths among the poor who are least disciplined are least respected 
by othan^ aowl least respect tkemsiilfis^ 4. Another advantage wilf ba 
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the opportanity of bringing games into use. Motic might be made of 
great avail, for which there is a natural taste in nearly every one» and 
specially in youth. They will take to it far more quickly than would be 
imagined, and a small expense would be sufficient to provide a boy 
with what would amuse many an evening hour. A band would soon 
form among them ; and the hall might be a scene not only of IsLwful 
enjoyment for the youths themselves^ but of entertainment for others 
iu the village. In many cases^ the amusements may be made to 
defray their own expenses. They may take the form of science or 
mechanism — painting, carpentering, carving. The mere fact of an em- 
ployment being of a somewhat graver kind will not deprive it of inter- 
est to a boy : there is an emulation after usefulness, which will induce 
youths to go through much trouble iti the pursuit of what will reflect 
credit and win the esteem of those they respect. 6. Another benefit 
will be, a more elevated view of agriculture altogether, and a toore 
religious view of the husbandman's life. To the former of these ends, 
it is shown that the cultivation of the ground attached to the institu* 
tiod may be made conducive, by the work being done in a more 
regular and scientific manner than is usually the case. 6. Farmefs 
and employers will feel the benefit of procurmg workmen whose cha- 
racters will have been formed, and whose conduct will be trusted. 

7. The youths will be placed in a community in which they will find 
companions of their own, who will be stable and settled friends. 

8. They will be provided with a home to which they will become 
attached, and which will induce them to remain in a single condition 
until they are far more prepared to enter domestic life than is now 
usually the case. 

Having thus pointed out the evils arising from the present ill condi- 
tion of our youths amongst the poor, the probable causes of such a 
state of things, a plan for the remedy, and the advantages of that plan^ 
Mr. Monro proceeds to mention some important points of management, 
and to answer objections. For these we must refer our readers to his 
pamphlet, which on many accounts well deserves a careful perusal by 
all who are interested in improving the condition of the rising generation 
of their poorer brethren. Of his concluding remarks we must not omit 
the following : — ** We no longer occupy the ground that even our 
fathers stood on ; everything is daily altering and shifting; and nothing 
more than the positions and relations of society : we are seeing vast 
revolutions in our own day, and in every land the fabric of society is 
experiencing a shock. The world must belong to the multitude, not 
the few ; and with the increase of millions must be the increase of ma- 
chinery drawing together hearts and sympathies.'' " None of the te- 
inedies generally tried go towards the removal of the great difficulty — 
the severance of the orders of society, and the alienation of the ranks of 
rich and poor. That remains the same ; and, till that is healed, the evils 
of our condition flow from a corrupted fountain— distrust and want of 
confidence will only continue to perpetuate themselves, and the reiterated 
09lnplaiilt of the poor against the oppression and injustice of their su- 
periors will continually evoke new forms of self-protection from the 
ri<^. Nothing will heal society but teaching men that the principles of 
lofve andconfidence are the only safe attd faapp|f ones } ^M ihnlj while- 
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enls and inequality must exist in the government of God on earth, the 
dHRculties they produce can 6nly be soothed by mutual forbearance 
awi^npatby, and only truly borne aright by the. prospect of the life 
of perfect peac^ hereafter, for which the sorrows of time are the neces- 
sary piobatioD.*' 
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MUSIC. 

SsoTZOM I.— -1. State your reasons for considering music a necessary 
biuich of elementary education. 

, Sbqtson IL— 1. From what sounds of any given tinajor scale is its rela- 
te ;miiior formed ? 

2. Represent a series of sounds, commencing from the lowest usually sung 
by men» and extending to the highest usually sung by women. . 

3. Drllw up i table of the signatures for 'simple and compound common 

time." ,■■.'■■ 

Section TII.~i! ExplAhi the tdnn^^nic, dominant^ sub-dominant. 
. 2. Write froni memory^ a short passage of music, and explain how it' 

conldbetram'sposed intotany Qther;k^y.'-, ' .- , 

. 3. Write down. the notes of an elementary lesfpn o;i.h^rmony. ^ .. 

SscTiON IV. — I, What is meant by the terms' simple counterpoint, florid 
counterpoint. , . . * .. ./ 

2. How may a modulation' be made from any major' chord to its relative 
minor? . 

' 3. What is a discord ? * Explain its preparation and resolution. 
• SsGTiON V. — Write major and minor chords upon a stave, in three posi- 
tiens» to the following exercise — 




^ 
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SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Section I. — 1. Describe the conflict of Israel with Amalek at Rephidim, 
and the rebellion of Kdrah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

2. '* Forty years long was I grieyed with this generation and said : It is a 
people tl^at do err in their hearts, for they have not known my ways." Psa. 
xcv. 10.' Illustrate this passage from the. Pentateuch. 

3. Relate particularly what is recorded in Scripture of one of the following 
persons : — Gideon, Elisha, Daniel, and show what practical instruction ' 
adapted to children may be drawn from it. 

Section II. — 1. Relate the circumstances recorded of the calls of thi 
Apostles severally. 

2. Relate in. their proper order the events which occurred between cur 
Lord's resurrection and ms ascension. 
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3. What were the most remarkable of our Lord's discourses, and on what 
occasions were they severally delivered ? 

Section III. — 1. What events are associated historically with the fol- 
lowing places, Dan, Beersheba, Hebron, Shiloh, Bethel, Tekoah, Ashdod ? 

2. Where was Philistta ? To which of its cities was the Ark taken, and under 
what circumstances restored ? Where were the rivers Kishon and Arnon, 
and the brooks Besor and Kedron, and what events are associated histori- 
cally with them ? 

3. What were the provinces of Asia Minor in the time of St. Paul? 
Where are the followmff places situated, and what events are associated 
historically with them : Lystra, Ephesus, Laodicea, Thyatira, Troas ? 

Section IV« — 1. What is meant by a type, and what by an antitype? 
What events recorded in the Old Testament are declared to be typical in the 
New? 

2. What is the testimony of the prophets to the pre-ezistence of the 
Messiah, his divinity, and his office as our High Priest? 

3. " And with great power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus." Acts iv. 33. Give examples of this, and assign reasons 
for the evidence of the resurrection being specially insisted upon by the 
Apostles. 

Section V. — Explain fully one of the following passages : — 

1. "The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat: all therefore, what- 
sover they bid you observe, that observe and do ! but do not ye after their 
works." Matt. xxii. 2, 3. 

2. " Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us." Hebrews ix, 12. 

3. "After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This is the New Testament in my blood : this do, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me." 

Section VL — State in such simple language as is adapted to the under- 
standing of children, the practical instruction which may be drawn from the 
Parable of the Tares, or the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

LATIN, GREEK, AND FRENCH. 

L Translate one of the following passages into English, parsing the words 
printed in italics, and giving the grammar and the rules : — 

1. *' His de rebas Cesar certior factus, et infirmitainn Gallornm veriiuM, qaod 
Bunt in consiliis capiendU mobiles, et noTis plemmque rebut ttudeut, nihil commit- 
tendum existimaTit. Est autem hoc Galiicse cotuueludinitt uti et viatoret etiam 
invitos consistere cogant ; et quod quisque eorem de quaque re audierii aut cogno- 
verit, quserant ; et mercatores in oppidis valgus circumsistat, quibasqae ex regioni- 
bus veniant, quasque ibi rea coffttbverint, pronuntiare cogant. His mmoribas atqae 
auditionibus permoii, de summis ssepe rebus coiisilia ineunt ; quorum eat e vestigio 
pomitere uecesse est ; cum incertis rumoribus serviant ; et plerique ad Tolantatem 
eorum ficta respondeant." {Catar,) 

2. Vix eafatus erat senior ; subitoque fragore 
Inionuii lavum, et de coelo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum lace eucurrit, 
Illanif summa super labentem culmina tecti, 
Cemimus Idaea claram se condere silva, 
Signantemque vias ; turn longo limiie sulcus 
Dat lucem, et late circum loca sulfnre fumant. 
Hie vero victns genitor se tollit ad auras, 
Adfatnrqne deos, et sanctum sidas adorat : 
Jam, jam nulla mora est ; sequor, et, qua ducitisi adsum. 
Di patrii, servate domum, servate nepotem. 
Yestrum hoc augurium, vestroque in numine Troia est. 

iVirgiL) 
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II. Translate either •£ the following passages, into English. Give Che 
derivations, and rules for the construction, of the words printed widely. 

1. KclI ehrov oi airorrroSjoi T&KvpUp, "IIp6(rdei fifilv irUrriv^ 
EIttc B^ 6 Kvpio^, " El etx^re irla-TLV, c»9 kok/cov a-cvdirea)^, eXeyere 
&v rfi avKafiivtp Tavrrj, EKpi^a)0rjTLy kclI (fyvrevdifn hf rp OoKdcrtrri* 
KoX xrnrjKOXHreif &v vfuv. Tk Bk i^ vfi&v Sovkov extov aporp&VTa 
rj irot/JuiivovTa, o^ elaeXdovn ifc tov ar/pov ipel evdeto^, IlapeX- 
0WV avdireaai' oKfC ovj(l ipel avr&, 'Erolfiacrov rl Benrvrja-tOy 
kclL 7r€pi^a>a'dfi€vo<i BuiKovet fiot, 6(09 <}>aya} koX tt/q)* koX fierct 
ravra ^Xeacu Kal irUaai av\ Mi} ydpiv eyet t& BovXxp 
iKclvfp, OTO eiroiqae tA BuLT^xdhna avT&\ ov BokA ovtg) koI 
vfiei^, orav iroriarjTe irdvra ra BuvraxPhna vjulIv, Xeyere, ''Ort 
Sov\oi axpctoi icTfjbev' on h d><}>€L\ofi€V iroirjaai ireTroii^KafiepJ'* 

2. *Ek tovtov Tot^ fihf a-TparuoTatf; ehrov avcKevd^eadcu' 6 Sk 
Kvpo^ eOve irpSyrov fihf Au fiaatXeiy eireira Bk kclI toI<; aXKoif; 
deok, Kal firelTO tXe©? teal evp^eveh SvTa<; fff€fwva<; f^{rfV€a6a4, 
T§ arparia teal Trapaardra^ arfaOovs kcu avfifia/)(pv^ koL avfir- 
^Q&kjox)^ T&v dr/k0cov. a-vfJi/7rap€KdXei B^ koI rjptoa^ 7^9 MvjiBid^ 
ftucrfTopwi /cal tcf}B€fi6vc^<:. 'Eirel B^ eKaWiiprfae re koX adpoov 
fjv a\n& TO oTpdrey/JuiTrpo^; tol^; opioid;, rare Bt) olcovoi^ xprjad" 
fi€yo<; aurioL<; ivi/SoKev €t9 rrjv iroXcfilav. errcl Bk Tdxf'<^Ta Bii/Srf 
rib opca, ixet ai koI Trjv iXdcrKcro p^oa?9 xal ffptaa^ ^Aaavpia^ 
oiKrjTopwi evjj^vl^ero. ravra Bk 7roLi]<ra<: avdi^ All irarp^pfh edve, 
Kal €? T49 a\Xo9 Oecov dp€<}>alv€ro, ovBevb^ rjfiiXei, 

III. Translate one of the following passages into English, and parse the 
words printed in italics : — 

1. *' Un joar Platon expliquait ses id^es, et parloit de la forme d'one table et de 
celU d'un verre. Je Tois bien one table et un verre, lui dit Diogene ; mais je ne 
sais ee que e'esi que la forme d'ane table, non plus que celie d'nn verre. Cela est 
vrai, dit Platon ; car, pour Toir une table et un verre, il ne faut avoir que des yeux ; 
au lieu que, pour connoitre la forme d'une table ct celle d'un verre, il faut avoir de 
Tesprit. On demanda a Diogene pourquoi on donnoit p1ut6t Paumdne auz borgnes 
et aux boiteux q*auz pbilosophes ? C'est, repondit il, parceque lea hommes s'at- 
tendent plutdt deyenir borgnes ou boiteux, que philoiophes," (Feneion.) 

2. Lorsque deux factions divuent un Empire, 

Chacun suit an hasard la meilleure ou la pire, 

Suivant ^occasion ou la n^cessit^ 

Qui Temporte vers I'un ou Vers I'autre cot^. 
. Le plus juste partie diflScile a connoitre 

Nous laisse en liberte de choisir un maitre ; 

Mais quand ce choix est fait, on ne 8*eH d4dU plus. 

J'ai servit sous' Sylla du temps de Marins 

Et servirai sous lui taut q'un dettin funeste 

De nos divisions soutiendra quelque reste. 

(Comeille,) 

ALGEBRA. 



Section I. — 1. Add togetherl-(l-i-a?) and 2-(-4 + 6a7), 

2. Showthat^^.iii«5 + 3N/3. 

2->/3 

3. Show that Vl3 + 2>/3b=>/r0tv'3l 
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Section II. — Solye the Equations,-^ 

dr + 2 ar— 3«a?— 2*— 1 



1. 



4 2 



2. a+*+N/a« + «««*. 



3. >/*^ + 9+ >/*»-9«4+ >/34. 
Section III. — Solve one of the Equations, — 

[&'— 3)f»23 
2. 



I 



3. ^. 

*2 + y«»6lJ 



Section IV. — 1. There are tivo numbers whose sum is 96> and of which 
one is greater than the other by 16. What are the numbers ? 

2.' In what time will the simple interest of 400/. be equal to the discount 
of 520/.,. both being calculated at 5 per cent. 

3. The shoes of two boys cost together 365. a year. The first wears a pair 
out in 5 months and the other in 6. Now if the first had worn out a pair in 
6 months, and the other in 5, they would have cost together 37'. a year ia 
shoes. What was the price of each boy's pair of shoes ? 

Section V. — 1. At what price per nead must a farmer purchase a flock 
of 100 sheep, that expending 10/. in feeding them, and losing 9> he may be 
able to sell the remainder at 2/. each, and gain 20/. ? 

- 2. A man undertakes to dig an acre in 40 days; he digs the first 100 rods 
at the rate of 2 rods per day more than the last 60 rods ; how many rods did 
he dig per day at first ? 

. 3. A person sets out by a coach to ride a certain distance, and then to 
walk back to a house on the road. The next morning he walks towards 
home until the same coach, on its return, overtakes him, which it does after 
he has walked as many miles as he did the day before, he then gets into it 
and rides home. He walks at the rate of a miles an hour, the coach travels 
at the rate of b miles, and his journey occupies him, on the first day, c hours, 
and on the second, half that time. How far is the house where he stops 
from his own ? 
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THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

Sir, — I observe your correspondent** On tlie Magic Lantern as an 
Instrument of Instruction/' expresses a wish to know what the school- 
masters think of his project. Having had some experience in the 
matter, I readily note down my views respecting it. I have for several 
years past had an annual mfigic-lantern entertainment for our school 
children upon the plan recommended, each child paying one penny for 
admission, and I have alwayis found large numbers ready to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of attending,* and I am happy . to add have 
manifested a deep interest on the occasion. . I have a very* good, lan- 
tern, and a set pf astronomical sliders, in addition to vhipb I Usually 
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hire about four or five dozen miscellaneous ones from an optician's, and 
1 find that the payments of the children have always covered the ex- 
pences incurred. Until very recently it did not occur to me to make 
the entertainment instructive as well as amusing^, on account of the 
difficulty experienced in getting and maintaining quietness on such an 
occasion for any length of time ; but having arranged that the assistant- 
master, with the aid of the pupil teachers, should maintain order while 
I gave a familiar explanation of the diagrams, I have been enabled to 
make it the medium of communicating much useful information. I 
have also attended a few other schools in which I have reason to be- 
lieve the experiment has been successful, and I should be bappy to 
visit any others in the neighbourhood of London in which the managers 
might be desirous of trying it. 

If anything is to be done by way of instruction, it is indispensable 
that good order should be preserved, which will be found in a large 
school no easy task, as the views are of course exhibited in the dark, 
when it is needless to say that the disorderly boys (and there are such 
in every school) have a rare opportunity of indulging their propen- 
sities. 

However, providing that the master undertakes to attend entirely to 
the order, and makes expulsion for the evening the punishment for any 
symptoms of disorder, I believe sufficient attention may be obtained. 
1 must state that if the attendance be large, or if there be no efficient 
assistant master, it will be found impossible to exhibit, explain, and 
maintain order single-handed. Whoever undertakes to give the ex- 
planation of the views, should have order preserved for him by another, 
that his mind may not be distracted, which will be pretty sure to be the 
case if he undertakes to do the two things at once. I have found the 
lantern particularly useful in explaining such subjects as the rotundity 
of the earth, the cause of day and night, the variations of the seasons, 
eclipses, tides, &c., and I am sure it would be equally useful for illus- 
trating the different subjects mentioned by your correspondent, pro- 
viding that a sufficient number of schools would undertake to hire the 
sliders, that the original outlay might be refunded. This might easily 
be accomplished in any locality, if each, school- would contribute the 
pence collected, or, in other words, agree to hire both lantern and 
views. I shall be happy to receive communications fronuyour readers, 
and to co-operate with them in carrying out your correspondent's 
project. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Joseph Boulden. 

Parochial School, Clapham^ March 1, 1851. 

*^* [In the letter in oar last nutnber oH this subject 20/. shoald have been named 
as the probable cost of the slides.] 

CICERO *' DE NATURA DEORUM,'^ AS AN EDUCATIONAL 

WORK. 

Sir, — Allow me to suggest, through the medium of your pages, how 
valuable an educational work might be formed by the publication of 
Cicero's beautiful arguments (in his second book ''De Naturft 
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Deorum,") ^^^ ^^^ being and providence of God from final causes, 
with notes, correcting the unavoidable errors of the philosopher in 
matters of science, and strengthening his positions by the discoveiries of 
modem times. 

I'do not hesitate to sayHhat such a work from the pen of a writer, 
like the Dean of Llandaff, or Mr. Sedgwick of Cambridge, who should 
unite the accomplishments of a divine, a scholar, and a man of science 
would be one of the most important contributions that could be made 
to any educational series, combining as it would do the outlines of 
natural philosophy and natural history, with a passage unsurpassed in 
elegance, perspicuity, and force both of thought an dianguage 
. ' I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Bath, March 12, 1861. F. K. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF GdyEKNlVlENt"(?RANTS tjf ' 
AUGMENTATION OF TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

Sir,— -The consideration of so eminently practical a question, in relation 
to the interests of the whole body of your subscribers, as that indicated 
by the above heading comes so completely within the scope of a Journal 
of Education, that I feel no apology is needed in requesting the insertjon 
of a brief letter on the subject in- your next number. Patrons^ pro- 
moters, and managers of schools do not, in many' instances, ap*pear to 
have very exact notions' of- the design of the Committee of Couhciloh 
Education in instituting the form of aid in question. Many teachers 
complain, and justly, .that the grant which was design^ as a personal 
advantage and special boon to themselves,' by adclingto.th^ inadequate 
remuneration which they receive as a body,* is f^equ^ntly treated as an 
integral portion of the funds of the school, in direct contravention of 
the ex'l^licit aim of the Government. '^ The whole tenor of every official 
document bearing upon the subject is against such misappropriation of 
the augmentation grants. One of these documents, the ** Augmenta- 
tion Broad Sheet," 'contains the emphatic declaration that '* Grants 
belong exclusively to the teachers, not to the general funds of the 
school. Their lordships cannot sanction corresponding reductions in 
the previous salaries of teachers, even though more than sufficient to 
fulfil the conditions of the particular grant." Nothing could more 
clearly show that the intention of the committee in awarding these 
grants is exclusively to increase the emoluments of teachers, and not to 
relieve the managers of schools of any portion of their responsibility in 
providing from local resources the same, amount of salary which they 
would have felt themselves called upon to raise in the absence of all ex- 
traneous aid. But this design of the Government is frequently over- 
looked or misapprehended in the arrangements between managers and 
teachers. Cases could be cited in which incompetent teachers have 
been removed, and their places supplied by well-qualified certificated 
teachers, to whom diminished salaries have been given, expressly on 
the ground that the certificates of merit to which their superior qualifi- 
cations had entitled them, had also secured to them, conditionally, 
certain payments from the parliamentary grant, and that, in such in- 
stances, the managers were consequently relieved to a corresponding 
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amount of salary to be provided. OccasioDally a teacher id engaged 
at a fixed guaranteed salary, which is made to include the sum payable 
from the Committee of Council to possessors of certificates of merit. 
Such arrangements tend to obscure the design of the Government in 
making these grants, and oiight, therefore, to be in all cases avoided. 

The minutes of 1846, which instituted augmentatioa grants, and 
every subsequent document of the Committee of Council bearing ftny 
reference to schoolmasters' salaries, distinctly enunciate, as the con- 
viction of those charged with the distribution of the pskrliamentary fund^ 
that the scale of remuneration heretofore provided for teachers is quite 
inadequate to the requirements of that position, which it is the interesl 
of society that the instructor of even its humblest poor should occupy. 
It was therefore wisely determined that the certificate of meHt ShcrCild 
be more than a mere honorary testimonial to the requirements and 
aptitudes for their profession of which teachers might give evidence on 
exaitiinatlon. It was made the indet which should regulate, as ttie 
primary condition, the alnount of the anriual allowance to which it 
gave its possessor a cohdttional claim. But the funetion of the Cor>« 
mittee of Council is administrative only« It may protest, as it has 
done in the most emphatic manner^ against the misapplication of the 
aid^ which it distributes; but it has not the power to enforce coidpli- 
ance with its equitable requirements. It is entirely optional with ma- 
nagers to second, or to thwart, or to ignore the design of the Education 
Committee in augmenting teachers' salaries. In the great majority of 
cases I freely acknowledge that scihool promoters do not saerifice tb(j 
interests of the teachers to those Of the subscribers, iii reference to theae 
grants. But it nevertheless happens that, in too many cases, the dif«- 
ficulty of raising the requisite funds for conducting an elementary 
school, is made the excuse for reducing the salary of the master^ and 
that such reduction would not have .been attempted, if it were not sup^ 
posed to be compensated by the government augmentatioii grant to 
certificated teachers. As one sincerely desirous to see the work of the 
clergyman and the schoolmaster go hand in hand, I (rust itlways to find 
the former the ever-constant champion and advocate of the interests 
of the latter. I trust that in their influential poshion as the. usual 
chairmen of school committees, the clergy will ever raise their voie^ 
against any relaxation in local effort and personal sacrifice to supply a 
fit salary for the schoolmaster, even though the tna^ler should havfi 
acquired the conditional right to an annual payment from the parlia* 
mentary grant. 

I am^ Sir, your obedient servant, 

A SCHOOLHASTBR, 

March 26, 1851. 
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PLANE TRIGOKOMETRY, ^ITH THE USE OF LOGARITHMS (pART I.). 
. BY THE REV. J. \fr. COLEUSO, M.A., RECTOR OF FORKCETT ST. MART, 
. NORFOLK, LATE FELLOW OF ST. J0I1N*S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.) 

FIRST BOOK ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, COMPRISING GEOMETRICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, AND ITS APPLICATION TO SURVEYING, WITH NU- 
MEROUS EXAMPLES. BY O. W. IIEMMING, M.A., FELLOW OF ST. JOHW's 

. COLLEGE) CAMBRIDGE. (London : Taylor^ Waltofiy and Maberley,) 

Trb two A6at little Mrorks whose titles are connected with the present 
notice, not only treat on the same subject, but in both it is carried to 
nearly the same ettent. The author of the former of these treatises 
0nnoutices that Part II., on the higher parts of trigonometry, will be 
published shortly, and the author of the latter is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a short treatise on analytical trigonometry, with the methods 
of calculating logarithmic and trigonometrical tables. 

In Mr. Colenso's work the discussion of the measurement of lines 
and angles, and the trigonometrical ratios of an angle occupy the first 
and second chapters. The trigonometrical functions considered as be- 
longing to the subtending arc rather than to the angle are also defined, 
and the changes in sign and magnitude of the trigonometrical functions 
are traced through all the four quadrants, with reference to ratio^defi- 
nitions as well as to line-definilions. In the third chapter the trigono- 
metrical ratios of the sum and diflPerence, multiples and submultiples of 
angles are elegantly investigated, and numerous interesting and useful 
exercises are interspersed for illustration. The probable origin of the 
inverse notation is alluded to thus : — 

'' If ian A^m, then Aes/an- 'm/' ^' The origin of this notation is easily seen : 
foi", if we cOtild for a moment conceive the symbol tan separated from the 

angle a, ire might write the above equation abt—, or by the theory of Indices, 
A*/fl»-»m." "•" 

The calculation of the numerical values of trigonometrical ratios, and 
the properties and solution of triangles are considered in the three fol- 
lowing chapters. The useful device of throwing certain expressions 
miojlactors by me^ns of the introduction of ^ subsidiary angle, and thus 
adapting them forlogarithmic computation's also explained andenforced. 

The next chapter contains a few exercises in surveying, and the 
usual application of trigonometry to the determination of heights and 
distances. The investigation of logarithmic series, and the properties of 
logarithms are very neatly deduced in the eighth and concluding chap- 
ter. Th^ use of complementary logarithms is to convert the operation 
of subtraction into that of addition, and we think that the contraction 
Mr. Colenso has employed to denote this change is the best that has 
hitherto been devised, and we most cordially recommend its universal 
adoption. The contraction colog, is a most appropriate one, inasmuch 
as it is self-interpreting, and consequently not liable to be misunder- 
stood. This little volume, consisting of 128 pages, is' enriched with nu- 
merous excellent examples, and contains much valuable and interesting 
matter. 

Mr. Hemmtng's treatise is strictly confined to geometrical irigbno- 
metry, atid thus th^ subject is placed more within the reach of those 
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who have but little time to devote to the acquisition of a knowledge of 
this useful and interesting branch of science. After defining the trigo- 
Doinetrical ratios, and tracing the changes of the different functions of 
an angle as it raries from zero to two right atigles; Mr; Hemming de- 
duces tlie trigonometrical functions of more than one angle^ giving seve- 
ral elegant geometricaAivestigations, and leaving others as exercises 
for the student. The properties and use of logarithms are given in 
the third chapter, as well as the modification of formulas which require 
addition or subtraction, before logarithmic computation can be apptted 
to them. This modification is effected by the introduction of n^w an- 
gles, termed subsidiary angles. The next chapter is entirely appropri- 
ated to the solution of triangles, and a few examples are given for ex- 
ercise. The fifth chapter treats on surveying, and here we have a short 
description of the instruments employed, viz. the^^tn, the level, the 
theodolite J and the sextant. The principle of the vernier is also ex- - 
plained, and the numerous exacnples of the determination of heights 
and distances occupy nearly the whole €|f this division. A short chap- 
ter on the areas of triangles and polygons, and the radii of their in- 
scribed and circumscribed circles, concludes the volume. Mr. Hem- 
ming's little treatise will be found very useful to those students who 
have not leisure time^o pursue the subject to any great extent. 

PROBLEMS IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANE COORDI- 
- NATE GEOMETRY. BY WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (Cambridge : John Deighton, London : Simp- 
kin ^ Co.; G. Bell.) 

Coordinate geometry is an interesting and extensive branch QtC-^.v 
modern mathematical science. Invented more than two hundreJF^ 
years ago by the celebrated French geometer, Descartes, it has ever 
since been cultivated with great success by the continental .mathe- 
maticians. Not many years ago the '* new science*' of coordinate 
geometry was almost unknown in this country, but several valuable 
treatises, exclusively devoted to the subject, and accessible to most 
readers, have recently appeared, diffusing a knowledge of its princi- 
ples among all classes of students, and investing it with an import- 
ance in some measure commensurate with its unquestioned merits, as 
one of the most powerful instruments of research with which the geo-. 
meter can be furnished. But while many excellent works on coordi- 
nate geometry are now in the hands of students, and while in most of 
these publications the theory of the science has been developed with 
much ability and success, the want of an ample collection of examples 
in illustration of principles has been felt and acknowledged for some 
time past. To the student who has acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the theory of any portion of mathematical science, a collection of 
examples for exercise in the application of the principles of that parti- 
cular branch, judiciously selected, and arranged in a connected and 
classified form, cannot fail, if carefully perusedj to be productive of 
lasting advantage. . Thie want of such a set of examples in coordinate 
geometry is now happily supplied by the publication of the excellent 
collection of problems which forms the subject of the present notice. 

The author of these problems, in plane co-ordinate geometry is 
iilready well known to mathdmatfcians oy his various writings and ptib- 
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iicatioDs, especially by his tw<j valuable collections of problems^ — the one 
in illustration of the principles of theoretical mechanics, and the other 
in illustration of the principles of theoretical hydrostatics and hydro- 
dynamics. These are both admirable productions, and the work now 
before us fully sustains the high reputation of iu talented author. We 
shall briefly notice some of the most prominent features of Mr. Wal- 
ton's valuable collection of problems, taking the subjects in the order 
of their arrangement, and premising that the author adopts the judi- 
cious plan of giving in the 6rst part of each section of the work the 
solutions ia extenso of several well-chosen examples, and in the remain- 
ing part of the section a selection of unsolved exercises, illustrative of 
that particular principle to which the section is appropriated. - 
. I. The Straight Line, — On the straight line are given various ele- 
inentary problems of an interesting character, their solutions being 
effected by referring the straight line both to rectangular and to oblique 
axes of coordinates. The use of the polar equation of a straight - line 
is shown in the solution of one or two problems, and these are followed 
by numerous examples producing rectilinear loci. The problems'oif 
transversals are treated in a very perspicuous and elegant manner, 
both by nieans of the symmetrical equation of a straight line,^-^~= I9 
which is termed the method of explicit parameters, and also by the 
method of implicit parameters, in which the equations of straight lines 
are expressed by « « 0, r =» o, m; « o, etc. ; where u, v, to, etc,, are of 
the form x cos, e + y sin, e — ^. In these two extensive sections, 
which are entirely appropriated to the discussion of problems on trans- 
versals, the solutions are models of excellence, and worthy of the best 
attention of the student. This division of the work concludes with 
several examples in reference to the areas of rectilinear figures. Mr. 
Walton' makes frequent use of the equation of a straight line in the 
form X cos, a + y sin. o = ^, since the expression for the distance of a 
point (a? y) from this line is of the form x cos. a + y sin, a — ^, which 
is easily recollected. 

2. The Otrc/e.-— The author has selected elegant and. appropriate 
examples in this division, and their solutions are effected by taking for 
axes of coordinates perpendicular diameters, — any two straight lines 
at right angles, or oblique to each other, — and also two tangents to 
the circle. The polar equation to the circle, and the polar equations 
to tangents and chords, 6nd theii: application in the solution of some 
useful examples, and several of the succeeding sections contain exer** 
cises on poles and polars, radical axes, centres of similitude, etc., and 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons, '. N umerous examples jiroducing 
circular loci complete this division. 

^ Z-r-b. 7* he ' Parabola, Ellipse, ar^ Hyperbola, The exam ^es in 
tlie^. thr€n?i pctrts are, as usual, selectejd from various sources, anid admi- 
K^bly , fitted for illustrating the principles of the conic sections. .The 
equation of the tangent to a conic section, involving a function of the 
angle which the tangent makes with the principal axis of tli0 curve, has 
been found very effective in facilitating the demonstration and investi- 
gation of several useful properties of conic sections, especially in thos 
|:u:oblems of tangency which do not involve the consideration of th 
point of contact. Owing to its utility in examples relating to tan ge n 

6 
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it bad been termed the magical equation to tlie tangent. There ia lit- 
tle magic in matliematics i magic squarei and magic ciroles are un- 
known in Euclid's vocabulary ; and we are of opinion that a more ap- 
propriate term might be devised to distinguish this useful form of the 
equation to the tangent. We are not, however, prepared with a more 
suitable phrase, and we would merely suggest the adoption of the term 
angular equation instead o^ magical equation. The equation involves 
the trigonometrical tangent of the inclination of the tangent to the priri* 
cipal axis of the curve, and the term angular equation is distinct and 
explicit enough to prevent its l)eing mistaken for, or confounded with, 
the well-known and appropriate term polar equation. 

If tan -^^a be the angle which the tangent makes with the principal 
axis of the curve then y =z ax -^^n the magical (query angular) 
equation to the tangent to the parabola, y' ;= 4 iit a? ; and y 3= a ^ + 
(a* cf ± V) ^ are the magicalj (an^«/ar) equations to the tangents to the 

ellipse and hyperbola -^ ± |g-= 1. 

Several of the problems have reference to poles and polars, parabolic, 
elliptic, and hyperbolic lociy together with others involving parabolic 
and elliptic envelopes, and each division is closed with a miscellaneous 
collection of examples, affording abundant exercise for the student. 

6. Lines of the second order. This is the last division of the volume, 
and several of the examples are extracted from sojirces inaccessible to 
many students. The problems are here necessarily more general than 
in the preceding parts of the work, applying to all the conic sections, 
and it is enriched with the most elegant methods of solution which the 
united efforts of the best geometers have been able to devise. 

In concluding this brief notice of a publication which has hitherto 
been a desideratum, we must not omit to remark that, to select and 
arrange in a connected and classified form, no fewer than 896 examples 
in illustration of the principles of plane coordinate geometry, is indeed 
QO light task. Yet this has been accomplished by Mr. Walton in the 
volume before us ; and whether we regard the elegance of the methods 
of investigation employed, or the ability with which these methods are 
conducted, it alike demands our warmest commendation. Indeed we 
have no hesitation in stating that we could not put into the hands of a 
student any work containing so many elegant analytical solutions as he 
Will find in this volume, and we cordially recommend it to all who are 
desirous of possessing the best and neatest solutions to an extensive 
and valuable collection of useful and interesting problems. 

SMALL BOOKS OK GREAT SUBJECTS. KO. XVIIf. THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

RAGGED SCHOOLS. Pp. 128. (Loudon ! W. Pickering, 1851.) 

Some of the philosophy in this little book is, to say the least, of a very 
questionable sort, and such as we cannot recommend. But the testi- 
mony which it bears in favour of ragged schools, when relating their 
origin and progress, well deserves attention. John Pounds, a poor 
shoemaker of Portsmouth, is mentioned as probably the first who 
opened a school, strictly of this description. Of him it is recorded, that 
when he died in 1839, the poor children, who then formed his ciass^ 
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wept, and fome of them fainted on iiearing the news. Soon after his 
death a ragged school was established at Aberdeen, first to aftbrd only 
instruction to all the vagrant children of the city ; and when this was 
but partially successful, it was determined to supply them also with 
food and industrial occupation. Of this attennpt the managers state as 
the result, *' that whereas a few years since there were 320 children ,in 
the town, and 328 in the county, who prowled about the streets, and 
roved §blt and wide, cheating and stealing their daily avocation ; now a 
begging child is rarely to be seen, ^nd juvenile crime is comparatively 
unknown.'' Of a ragged school opened in one of the worst parts of 
Lopdon, it is mentioned, that *' the beneficial effect of it was felt almost 
immediately after its establishment by the shutting up of two notorious 
houses, one a cpffee-shop, named by the boys themselves the '* Dark 
Den," where they used to share the produce of their plunder ; the 
other a house of iil-iame, (now used as the industrial school,) kept by 
the mother of one of the boys. The son and daughter of this woman 
we took into our school^ and they were the means of breaking up this 
den of infamy." An anecdote is related of a notorious thief, who asked 
to be allowed to go over one of the ragged schools, and then said, *' I 
shrill Sf^bscribe a sovereign annually, for if these schools had been in 
existence some years ago, I should not have been what I now am." 
''At least 12000 children," says a teacher, '* have passed through our 
ragged school since its commencement, I have watched and questioned 
many of them, and have invariably found that the cause of their distress 
and misery may be traced to the parents, more especially the mothers." 
Some of these children are orphans, many of them the children of 
thieves, or person^ of that descnptiop, who have been early trained to 
bring their small pilferings to the common stock, and beaten if they 
returned empty-handed. In coming to a ragged school, they enter a 
room where persons, at least in easy circumstances, are found volun- 
tarily to expose themselves to insult and ill-usage, and to respond only 
by gentle expostulations. The first feeling, as the writer remarks, is 
perhaps incredulity ; but the next is confidence in, and affection to- 
wards those who seem to have no earthly interest in what they are 
doing. And, he adds, it is not easy for those who have never seen it, 
to form any conception of the fond affection with which these children 
regard their favourite teachers. Though the sharpness of observation 
and promptitude which a life of thievery makes necessary, has the effect 
of developing the intellect at a very early age, and though there is ge- 
nerally a good will to learn, yet it is found by the teachers of ragged 
schools, that the attention of the pupils very quickly flags, and can 
scarcely be kept up for above half an hour at a time. This leads the 
author to speak of amusements ; and from what he says upon this sub- 
ject we will give in conclusion two extracts, as both confirmatory 
and illustrative of what has been recently advanced in the pages of 
the ** Journal :" — 

" Nothing is a more general taste than that of music, and it has been found 
very advantageous to set songs of an innocent or moral description to known 
and easy tunes, which the boys could learn and sing for their entertainment, 
besides the hymns taught them. Two or three concerts of this kind, 
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n which the boys and teachers were the sole performers, have been held, and 
with.the greatest success ; some. bread ahd butter, or pudding, concluding the 
entejrtainjneptj.to.the sati^action of all. 

. **A8,vocaJ..(nu8icis' the most attractive, as well as unattended .with any 
expense,' ft presents itself at' once as one of the easiest and best modes of sup- 
plying the great desideratum of innocent amusement.' The 'slight knowledge 
of the science which is requisite to singing in parts might be communicated 
with ease : the nature of a third, fifth, and octave is easily understood, and 
the very exercise of thus forming the common ;chord)by means of different 
voices AS amusing: the ear once formed to, these .intervals would very sooa 
becQptie a^qpfiip ted. with the others, and the few chords which enter into or- 
dinary c'ompositjoi^s would be easily acquired. . The knowledge of music thus 
given would not be great, but these are the first steps of music as a science ; 
and if any one among tJie children thus taught the rudiments should choose in 
after years to go further, he ha(s at any rate a foundation laid fdr instrumental 
no less than vocal performance. ' , 

'* I have mentioned music as one of the amusements which almost all are 
alive to, but there are others for which a taste migjit be awakened. ^ Drawing 
especially many children find pleasure in, and by means of a black board and 
chalk it may be practised at a very small expense. ^ The accuracy of the eye» 
which even a slight knowledge of this art engenders, is essentially useful in 
every sort of mechanical operation. A few large prints hunff on the walls, 
and a board or two properly prepared, would be all that would be required to 
enable many of the children to amuse themselves pleasantly in the school 
when weary of other things, and would open to them not only a source of 
recreation but of after-profit, should they arrive at enough proficiency to be. 
pattern drawers. The reading to them sometimes an amusing story, or travels, 
by some oi^e who can give it point and effect, would create a higher taste ; for 
the reader could stop to explain what was difficult, and the cheap literature 
of the day supplies enough of really good publications to meet the demand' 
of the poorest, if the taste for such could be aroused. All these and many 
more modes of recreation are possible, not only in ragged schools but in 
parochial ones." • • '. 

, ■ ■ ■ i 

OF A LIBBIIAL EDUCATION. IN GENERAL; AND WITH PARTICULAR 

REFERENCE TO .THE LEADING STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 

. BRIDGE. PART J. PRINCIPLES AND , RECENT HISTORY. PARTII. 

. DISCUSSIONS AND CHANGES, 1840 — 1850. BY W. "WHEWELL," D.D. 

(London, John W. Parker.) 
. This work well deserves the attention of those who take an interest 
in the. higher branches of education. Though it treats more especially 
pf the studies at Cambridge, it throughout discusses them with refer- 
ence to the principles by which a liberal education must everywhere be 
regulated. The author has, to use his own words, *' during a long 
course of years, occupied a series of active educational offices in the 
university, and has been engaged, along with others, in shaping most 
of the changes which have, during that time, taken place in the educa- 
tional system of the university ; and he has so far attended to the 
general principles of education, as to have repeatedly published upon' 
them.'' Tiiese circumstances, together with his distinguished name, 
his talents and varied acquirements, and the commanding position 
which he still holds, render his observations of no small importance, 
both to those who are engaged in preparing young men for the unir 
versity, and also to those who are themselves either preparing for, or 
going through, a course of university education, and are desirous of fully 
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understanding the objects of such a course, and the benefits that may 
be derived from it. information, more comprehensive and more defi- 
nite, upon these subjects, has long been needed, which this publication 
by Dr. Whewell will do much towards supplying. In noticing such a 
work, our limits do not permit us to do more than to invite attention 
to it, and to give a general outline of its contents. We may hereafter 
find occasion to speak more in detail upon some of the principles laid 
down in it. 

The author begins by observing, that the education of the upper 
classes, termed liberal education, and the higher education, is im- 
portant, both as beinff the education of those who must direct the 
course of the community, and as alone exhibiting, in any complete- 
ness, the idea of education. For the education of the middle classes 
(that is, we suppose, what is sometimes spoken of as the lower division 
of the middle classes) will commonly be, in its highest parts, animi* 
tation of the higher education, more or less incomplete; and the 
education of the people, when they are educated, must generally be 
an elementary education, including little more than the first elements 
of the higher education. In this work the author expressly omits the 
consideration of moral and religious education, and treats of intel- 
lectual education only, and of that with especial reference to the 
present condition of the University of Cambridge. This intellectual 
education he divides into two kinds, which, with reference to these 
subjects, he describes as Permanent and Progressive Studies. To the 
former belong those portions of knowledge which have long taken their 
permanent shape — ancient languages, with their literature, and long- 
established demonstrated sciences. To the latter belong the results of 
the mental activity of our own times — the literature of our own age, 
and the sciences in which men are making progress from day to day. 

The permanent studies he considers to be mainly such as are fitted 
to educe two principal faculties of man, considered as an intellectual 
being — namely, Language and Reason. The faculty of language is 
chiefly cultivated by the study of classical authors and of philology ; 
that of reason, by the study of mathematical works, in which truths 
respecting measurable quantities are demonstrated by chains of the 
most rigorous reasoning, proceeding from principles self-evident, or at 
least certain ; and it is from this employment of them that such studies 
derived their name of mathematics or disciplinal studies. Under this 
head may be ranked logic, as well as mathematics. As applied to 
those who pass through the usual course of English schools and uni- 
versities, grammar and arithmetic at the schools — classical authors and 
logic, or classical authors and mathematics, at the universities — have 
represented the two classes of permanent studies by which the facul- 
ties of language and reason are to be educed and unfolded. In per- 
manent classical studies is included not only to know and understand 
the text of classical authors, but to understand the grammar of their 
sentences. In permanent mathematical studies, the geometrical modes 
of treating th^ various branches of mathematics — the geometrical forms 
of trigonometry, conic sections, statics, and dynamics, and not any 
analytical substitutes for them, must be employed. The permanent 
studies must necessarily precede, in order to form a foundation for the 
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progreMive; for the present progress has grown out of the past activity 
of men's mtndt, and cannot be intelligible, except to the student of 
past literature and established opioioiis. 

But the progressive studies must be added to the permanent ; for 
though they may form the business of life, they may with advantage 
be t)egun in the specially educational period of it, before each inan^s 
course of study is, as in after life it generally is, disturbed and per* 
plexed by the constant necessity of action. And progressive studies 
are in particular necessary in the science of milhematics, in which 
there has been for the last three centuries, and still is, a rapid progress 
taking place. Almost all the modern portions of mathematics are 
of the analytical kind, and to the copious use of analytical mathe- 
tnatics among permanent educational studies, Dr. Whewell is strongly 
opposed. To his able observations on thfs subject, in a section de* 
voted to it, we must be content to refer our readers. He considers 
that these objections do not apply to the case of progressive studies ; 
that, wben the reasoning faculties have been educed and confirmed, 
Hk stiident's powers of symbolical calculation, and his pleasure in 
•jfinboltcal symmetry and generality, need no longer be repressed or 
Kmited ; ud that, when once well disciplined in geometrical mathe- 
IIMtics, the student may pursue analysis safely and surely to any 
extent. He further adds, that in most minds the significance of ana- 
lyttcal methods is 'never fully understood, except when a foundation 
has been laid in geometrical studies. He then points outt those por- 
tions of modern mathematical literature which are best suited to be 
admitted, as progressive studies, into a liberal education ; for the de- 
tails of which we must refer our readers to the work itself. He also 
observes, that classical studies occupy an important place in education 
as progressive studies, which engage men in the speculations, discus- 
sions', and mental movements still going on. Ancient philology, philo- 
sophy, and history, are the subjects of progressive speculations. The 
origin, growth, revolutions, and decline of. languages, systems, and 
states, are still matters fuHof interest for the classical student; and a 
classical education would not be the highest education, if it did not 
impart to the student a share in this interest, and give him some 
acquaintance with these speculations. In classical, as well as in ma- 
thematical educational studies, it is important to keep the permanent 
and the progressive studies distinct, and espepiaily not to allow the 
latter to supersede the former. For no second-hand knowledge of the 
philological criticism, philosophical doctrines, and political events of 
the Greeks and Romails, can at all compensate, as a branch of educa- 
tion, for the lack of a knowledge of the original authors in the original 
languages. 

Having thus marked the distinction between permanent and pro- 
gressive studies, he proceeds to observe, that by assigning importance 
to the former, education is not made stationary and un progressive, be- 
cause by recommending the latter also, the subjects taught are brought 
up to their most recent condition. But in order to prepare the student for 
such subjects, there is a necessity for permanent studies, by which 
the habits of following scientific reasonings, and interpreting classical 
writings, may be formed and fixed. The progress of tlie human mind 
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is one of the main objects of education ; and the progress of the indi- 
yidiial mind, as a participation in the faculties and fortunes of the mind 
of man in general : but m order to present and future progress, an ac- 
quaintance with the past is requisite. Considered with reference to 
mental progress, a large portion of education is preparatory only ; but 
it is an indispensable preparation. If we reject the discipline of per- 
manent studies, we may indeed still learn to use the phrases in which 
men express the repent progress of science or literature, and may 
flatter ourselves that we share in the superiority which such a progress 
bestows ; but, in reality, such phrases have for us no real meaning, 
but are mere empty forms of language. The charge of filling the mind 
with conventional forms, void of real value and efficacy, lies far more 
truly against those who pretend to teach new truths to persons in- 
capable of understanding them through their want of ordinary culture, 
than to those who dwell long upon those parts of human science and 
literature which have, in all ages, been found to be the most effective 
means of cultivating the intellect and the taste. 

Upon the union of mathematical and classical studies, both perma- 
nent and progressive, he observes : — '' No education can be considered 
as liberal, which does not cultivate both the faculty of reason, and the 
Acuity of language; one of which is cultivated by the study of mathe- 
matics, and the other by the study of classics. To allow a person to 
follow one of these lines of study, to the entire neglect of the other, is 
not to educate him. It may draw out his special personal propensities ; 
but it does not draw out his general human faculties of reason and 
language. The object of a liberal education is, not to make men emi- 
nently learned or profound in some one department, but to educe all 
the faculties by which man shares in the highest thoughts and feelings 
of his species. It is to make men truly men, rather than to make 
them men of genius, which no education can make them." 

For the manner in which the author applies these general principles 
to the recent and present condition of education at Cambridge, and to 
the alterations that have been proposed and in part adopted there, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself. In the concluding chapters 
of this first part, much useful information will be found upon college 
lectures and professorial lectures ; upon examinations ; upon the relation 
between the university system and school teaching; and upon pre- 
venting superficial reading; as also ^n interesting account of the old 
system of Cambridge, and the successive changes it has undergone, 
with suggestions for its further improvement, and observations upon 
the system of private tuition there. In the second part, those sugges- 
tions, noticed in the first part, which have since been adopted by the 
University, are detailed, together with remarks upon the four triposes, 
and upon the courses of reading suitable for each. Some remarks in both 
parts upon the relation between the university system and school 
teaching, and upon the great classical schools, appear to us so import- 
ant, that we shall hope to give some extracts from them in a future 
number of our journal. 

THE FAMILY ALMANACK AND EDUCATIONAL REGISTER FOR THE YEAR 

OF OUR LORD, 1851. (Londou I J, H. Parker.) 
The first issue of a very useful publication, which is to be continued 
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annuatty. It contains, in addition to an almanack crammed with in- 
formation, the statistics and lists of officers of afl the universities and 
colleges, a list of the foundation and p'ammar schools In England and 
Wales, with the emoluments, scholarships, and exhibitions attached to 
them. As regards the schools, the information has for the most part 
been furnished by the masters themselves. It deserves encouragement 
for its utility, and as a record of the munificence of our ancestors. We 
wish we could say that their pious intentions were always fully carried 
out. 

OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHING ENOUSH GRAMMAR ; WITH SVOOESTIOirS 
FOR A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IV NATIONAL SCHOOLS* 

BY JOSEPH BOULDEN. {Groombridge ») 

A PAPER read at the monthly meeting of the Church Schoolmasters 
Association, which we can recommend to elementary teachers as con- 
taining some useful remarks suggested by experience. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 93. — Proposed by Mr, Sam Dyer» 

If a clock gains 24 minutes per day, at what time will the bands be 
together between 3 and 4 o'clock, supposing them to start together 
at 12. 

Amwertd hy Mr. Rayds and Mr. Sheppatd. 

Let X s no. min. that the hour-hand is past 12 o'clock; then 12 dr » no. mui 
that the minute-hand will have gone over ; bat the minatc-haod will have gooo over 
180 minotes more than the hour hand; 

.-. 12dr - J? = 180, .•. * « 16^. 

Now to find the time by a true clock. It will be observed, that since th« false 
clock gains 1 min. per hour, of the true time, the gain in 61 min. of the lake dock* 
will be 1 min. ; therefore the total time gained will be ^ of 3 h. 16.A. min. «■ ^^ff 
min. Hence we have the true time past 3 o'doek » 16y^ — 3^ ^ ^^trr ^^ 

QuES. 94. — Proposed by Prismoid^ Tewkesbury. 

A person walks in a straight line the distance of 100 yards ; he then 
turns to the left at an angle of 30% and walks 100 yards ; be then 
turns to the right at an angle of 60°, and walks 100 yards, as before; 
it is required to find his distance from the point of starting. 

Answered by Mr, Herbert^ Mr, Crampton^ Mr. Brown^ Mr, Pinder^ 

and Mr. Hall, 

Let A B, B C^ and C D be the successive straight lines over which the person 
walks. Join A D, and B D ; then A B D will be a right-angled triangle. haviiMi 
AB=BD = 100 yds. • ^ 

.-. A D « >/ A B» + B D» « \/ 2 X 100» =» Ml-42yd8, 
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QuES. 95. — Propo$ed by Mr. Crampton, 

What 18 the length of a pendulum, which 08cillate8 thrice as often in 
a minute as it has inches in its length ? 

Answered by Mr. Sothem, Prismoid, Mr. Yoel, Mr, Sheppard, 

and a. Whittle. 

Let 4? BB the length of the pendulam ; then 

the no. osdlUtions per mfai, >■ 3« ; 

60 20 

.'. time of each oicillation » r- see. s — lec. 

Now the length of a lecond'f pendalam at London if 39*139 inchei, and the 
lengths of different pendulums yary as the squares of the times of Tibration ; 

.-. 39-139:* :: i : (^^Y. 

.*. » » 25*02 inches nearly. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; J. Sheppard, ans. 93, 
94, 95; J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 93, 94, 95; H. Pinder, London, 
ans. 93, 94, 95; J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 93, 94, 95; J. Brown, 
Barton, ans. 93, 94 ; G. Hall, Audley, ans. 93, 94 ; F. R. Crampton, 
St. John's Wood, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; W. H. Yoel, Shalbourne, ans. 93, 
94, 95; E. Whittle (a power-loom weaver), Blackburn, ans. 95; 
Prismoid, Tewkesbury, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; Emma Royds, Hollingworth, 
ans. 93, 94, 95; S. C. Teston, ans. 93, 94; W. Wakely, Marl- 
borough, ans. 93, 94; T. Dungate, Iglesham, ans. 94; R. Drawde, 
Sunderland, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; W. Righton, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; S. Dyer, 
Wanstead, ans. 93, 94, 95; W. Davison, Sunderland, ans. 93, 94, 
95; J. Bolton, O. Malton, ans. 93, 94, 95 ; Danos, ans. 93, 94, 95; 
W, Davis, Coniston Cold, ans. 93, 94 ; G. Morris, Gosport, ans. 93, 
94, 95; A. M. Gillingham, ans. 93, 94, 95; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 
98, 94, 95 ; J. B. Bayley, Uttoxeter, ans. 93, 94, 95. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR MaY, 1851. 

QuES. 96. — Proposed by J. H. 

Find the weight of a circular silver shield 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, 
and *075 of an inch thick, the specific gravity of silver being 10' 474. 
Find also its value at 6^. 9d. per ounce Troy. 

QuEs. 97. — Proposed by Mr. Whitham, Battersea. 

Given the two adjacent sides of a parallelogram and the included 
angle, to find an expression for the tangent of the angle of intersection 
of diagonals. 

QuES. 98. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins. 

A body of w lbs. acquired a velocity of v feet per second in de- 
scending an inclined plane, whose coefficient of friction is /, and 
perpendicular height h feet; required the inclination of the plane. 
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CLASS LIST OF CANDIDATES. 

Cbrtificatks of Mbbit. 

CLASS LISTqf Candidates for Certijieatea of Merit, wamined before her 
Majesty's Inspectors, at the several undermentioned T)raimn^ SckoolSi on the 
I6th of December, 1850, and following days. 

Males. 



No. of 
CandfdBtet. 



Battenea 
Carmarthen 
Chelsea. St. Mcrk^ 
Cheltenham 
Chester . 
Durham . • 
Kneller Hall . 
York . 



43 
SO 
40 

ao 

40 

II 

5 



FkaiCteM. 



1 
1 
1 

3 

«• 
• • 



h 
4 
14 
6 
6 
1 
S 








TbMClaM. 


Total 
CcrUflcates. 


12 


18 


9 


14 





V 


8 


16 


12 


18 


4 


5 


1 


4 


6 


12 



I. Battbrssa. — 13 candidates ; 18 certificated. 

Masters.— Second Class i2nd Division). James Eastoo, St. GeorgeX 
Borough ; George Hall, Audley Grammar School, Nevcastla-under-Lyne. — 
Third Class {2nd Dioision). William Humphreys, Coley» near Halifax $ 
James Reynard, Tamworth, Sir R. Peers. (?rd Division), George Hnllah^ 
Escrick Park, Yorkshire. 

STUDBNTS.—i'ir^^ Class (drd Dinsion), John Blm.'^Secomd Clogs {2isd 
Division). George Howe. {Zrd Division). Charles Speocvr, George Henry 
Tocker.->TAtr<f Class ilstDimsion). Thomas Crotr, William Poosford, Joba 
Rowlatt. {2nd Division). Kobert Hanley. iZd Division.) Josiah Dearmasy 
Richard Edwin Saunders, John Sly Watts, John Edward Rood, Thomas 
Smith. 

II. Carmarthen^ — 30 candidates ; 14 certificated. 

Masters. — Third Class {1st Division). David Davies, Heyop, Knighton. 
{2nd Division). Owen Poole Thomas, Pwllheli N. S. (Zrd Division). Thomas 
Daniel Davies, Britonferry Ironworks S., near Neath. 

Students. — First Class {3rd Division). Richard Morgan Gojne.-'^eetmd 
Class {1st Division). David Thomas. {2nd Division)* William Matthew 
Thomas. {3rd Division). John Porter, George Thomas. — Third Class {1st 
Division). Henry Edmund, James Webber. {2nd Division). John Davies. 
{3rd Division). James HutcfainsoDy David Rowlands, William Atherby 
Phillips. 

III. Chelsea, St. Mark's. — 49 candidates ; 27 certificated. 

Masters. — First Class {3rd Division). George Merchant, Snenton N. S., 
near Nottingham. — Second Class (Isi Division}. John Bamforth, Mills 
Green S., near Frome ; Richard Hind Hcdger Holmes, Leigh N. S., near 
Rochford ; William Sheard Norris, Horbury S., near Wakefield. {2nd Divi^ 
sion). Robert BIyth, Windsor, St. Mark's ; Abraham Hawoith, Prestwold 
S. (Longhborough) ; Henry Mortimore, Lichfield, Si. Mary^s. — Third Class 
{^rd DiMsion), William Dawson, Hurstmonceaux, near Hailsbam. 

Students. — Second Class {1st Division), Alfred Charles King. i2nd 
Division). Thomas Izod, William Read, Richard Phillips, Thomas Rossiter. 
{3rd Division), William Roe Bensley, Joseph Merrjman, William Hum- 
phrey.— TAtW Class {\st Division). William Folkett, Frederick Thorn, 
Charles Henry Phillips, John Alldritt WooQey. (2nd Division). William 
Henry Bliss, John Dare, Wiltiam Scott, James Bugden^ Tom Owaia Jones. 
(3rd Division), Richard Botheras, Jc^n Brown. 
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IV. Cbkltsmham.— 30cancKdate«; l6««rtiite«ted. 

If ASTBRS. — Second Class (,2nd Division), Winiam Baker^ Liverpool, St. 
Loke'8 N. S. 

Students. — First Class (^rd Dwicmmi). Hezekiah Hawkins, Henry 
neaimus Moyse, George Horatio Hodges. — Second Class {1st Division)^ 
Henry Evers, Williaa James Ambling. (2nd Division). Thomas Edgeley^ 
3rd Dioisi&mX Mm Ismtd — Third Class (1st Divison), Horace Coombes^ 
Geoige Matllwvs, W3]iam HamnM>nd. (2nd Division), William Gare 
'^ " -, Morris, Winiam Millwood.— I%tVrf Class (^d Division). William 
Gray, Edwin Selkirk* 



y. Chbstsb.— 40 candidafet; 18 eertifieated. 

Mastbrs. — Second Class (Zrd Division), Cbarles Bowlker, Colton, 
Milnthorpe. — Third Class (2nd Division), Ricbard Emerson, KirkOnchan, 
Douglas (Isle of Man); Robert Parkinson, Everton, St. George's, near 
Liverpool. (3rd Division), Robert Cowbam, Wilton, Nortbwich. 

Studbnts. — Second Class Cist Division), George Peter Cartwrigbt. (2nd 
Division), Samuel Sbepley Lees. {Srd Division), Matthew Carwen, 
James Stainbank, Simeon Hough. — Third Class {1st Division), John 
Pollard. (27id Division), Richard Dawaon, James Seddon. {3rd Division), 
James Gomall, James Malcolm son, John Witter, Thomas Heywood, Robert 
Varley, John Wood. 

VL DuRHA]ff.-*li candidatea; 5 certificated. 

Second Class (3rd Division). John WHd.-^Third Class (1st Division). 
George Ager. (2nd XHvisum). Robert Dickinson. (3rd Division), Jonathan 
Holmes, George Scott. 

VII. Kmbllbr HaItI^.—- 5 candidates ; 4 certificated* 

Second Class (2rd Division), Walter Baughan, John Cole, Charles 
James Butler Htsnt.-^Third Class (2nd Division). John Powell Hnghlings, 

VIIL York. — 29 candidates; 12 certificated. 

Masters. — Third Class (3rd DimsUm). Robert Sonthwick, Great Wans* 
ford, Driffield ; Henry WeatheriU, Sledmere, Malion. 

Stvdbmts.— /S^<x»i4l Class (1st Division). Robert Charlton. (2nd Divp' 
sian). Joseph HaU^ John Spink, (drd Division), Joseph Washington 
Hirst, John Wilkiosoo, James Wanriner^— TAtrc^ Class {1st Division), 
Ssmuel Thomas Baldry, Joseph Sogg, Robert Charters. (2nd Division). 
Joseph Ross Graham, 



OTATE OP PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OP 
TARN DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1849-50.* 

REPORT OF MOST. A. DOMERGCTB, INSPECTOR. 

Primary instruction includes the elementary and superior, the communal 
and private schools. Some of these are attended exclusively by boys, some 
by gnrlsy and some by infants, while others are common f schools ; that is, 
attended by bokk boys and girls. There are ako classes for adults, a primary 
nfflrmai school for masters, and another for schoolmistresses. 



jm 



* Prance is divided inta 86 deparimeBts, whieh ftre subdivided into arrondissS' 
ments ; and these again into cantons and communes. Each department is goyemed 
by a prtfect, 

f Schools where boys and girls are taught together are generally tenned in this 
eonntry mured schools. 
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Boys' Schools, — I have compared the results mven this year with those 
statea in the report for 1848. This comparison has enabled me to show a 
perceptible progress. There are 8 schools and 807 pupils more than there 
were m 1848. In only one of the arrondissements the pupils attending the 
public schools have decreased ; but this diminution is, to a certain extent, 
compensated by an increase in the numbers attending the private schools. 
Tliis diminution is the more to be regretted, as the rest of the department 
shows a steady progress. It may perhaps be attributed to the occupations 
of the people, this part of the country being exclusively agricultural. 

There are altogether in the department 309 communal and 40 private 
schools. This gives a total increase of 8 schools over the year 1848. But 
there have been at the same time an increase of communal and a decrease of 
private schools. This result is doubly advantageous ; for, with few excep- 
tions, the public schools are superior to the private schools, both as regards 
instruction and discipline. 

With respect to the mode of instruction, the 349 boys' schools are thus di- 
vided : — Schools directed according to the mutual mode, 12; simultaneous, 
261 ; individual, 21 ; mixed* mode, 55 ; total, 349. This last mode is the best 
that can be employed in the schools which have more than ^0 pupils ; it 
demands, on the part of the master, indefatigable zeal, but it gives, in ex- 
change, most beneficial results. 

There are 314 schools exclusively devoted to Roman Catholics, and 18 to 
Protestants, whilst 17 schools receive children belonging to both. The di- 
rectors of these 17 schools are all Roman Catholics. 

Civil State of the Teachers, — Of the 349 instructors 336 are laymen, and 
13 belong to religious societies. There are also employed in the schools 49 
assistant-brothers. Of the 336 lay teachers, 117 are bachelors, 196 are mar- 
ried, and 23 are widowers. 

Number of Pupils, 8fc, — ^The communal schools receive 11,882 boys ; the 
private schools, 1981 ; in all, 13,863. If to this number we add 217 boys 
who attend the common schools, we shall have a total of 14,080 boys, thus 
showing an increase of 807 over the vear 1848. 

Besides the 13,863 boys admitted into the 349 schools, there are also 
taught, by the masters of the common schools, 1234 girls. 

Of the 14,080 boys, 7943 pay a school fee, which varies from five-pence to 
twenty-pence a month ; 6137 are instructed gratuitously. The number of 
gratuitous pupils it is hoped will increase ; for the 24th article of the law of 
the 13th March, 1850, states, that ''primary instruction ought to be given 
gratuitously to all the children of those families who are not in a condition to 
pay for stich instruction," 

Moral and J^olitical Conduct of the Teachers,- — The conduct of our in- 
structors is generally very good. With some exceptions, happily few in 
number, they hare all learned that they ought to confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the discharge of the duties belonging to their profession, and 
not to engage in politic:d or municipal discussions. 

We cannot speak so satisfactorily of the capacity of our teachers. Besides 
those who have been educated at the Normal School, and whose schools are 
of a superior order, there are a hundred instructors who were breveted im- 
mediately after the promulgation of the law of June 28th, 1833. These 
know, in general, very little ; they are ignorant of good methods of teaching, 
and their schools are conducted with little order and regularity. But they 
have rendered services, and although they are not at the top of their 
profession, yet it would be unjust to hurry on their superannuation. f The 

* This is a combination of the mutual and the simultaneous. 
t By a recent law a retiring pension is granted to teachers in proportion to their 
length of service. 
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law which assures to instructors a minimum salary of 600 francs {251.), will 
enable us to demand of them more zeal and assiduity, lliey will not re- 
quire to seek, in labours foreign to their profession, an increase of pay to 
Assure the daily existence of themselves and their families. But 19-20ths 
of the instructors of this department will not be able to claim more than the 
fixed minimum allowance. It is to be regretted that we cannot, by means 
of salaries increasing progressively in proportion to the services performed, 
excite the emulation of teachers and establish a system of promotion advan- 
tageous to the cause of education. 

Girls* Schools, — There are in the department 54 communal and 163 private 
schoolmistresses. The increase on 1848 is 18 in number. 

The communal schools receive 3669» and the private schools 5662 pupils ; 
in all 9331. When compared with the numbers attending school in 1848, 
there is a decrease of 151 pupils. If we add to the above number 1234 girls 
Tvho are taught in the common schools, we shall have a total number of 
10,565 girls receiving elementarv instruction. 

Of the 9331 who are taught Dy schoolmistresses, 6674 pay, and 2657 are 
educated gratuitously. % 

Of the 1234 who attend the common schools,* 941 pay, and 293 receive 
grratuitous instruction. 

The communal masters alone receive pupils who pay nothing ; the private 
teachers receive none. All the schoolmistresses, on the contrary, whether 
communal or private, admit gratuitously a great number of children. 
- There is no need to direct your attention to the fact, that the zeal and 
the devotion of our schoolmistresses are not sufficiently recompensed. Every 
one is fully convinced of the salutary influence which the education of fe- 
males exercises upon the morality of a country. We ought, therefore, to 
find some means of properly rewarding our schoolmistresses for the eminent 
services which they nave rendered. It is necessary, above all, to encourage 
the establishment of girls' schools, in order to diminish, as much as pos- 
sible, the number of mixed schools, which, in spite of the most careful super- 
intendence, present results most unfavourable. As a proof of the low esti- 
mation in which these mixed schools are held, take the following facts : — In 
those communes which possess a girls* school, the mean number of pupils 
attending is sixty-four per commune; whereas in the communes having no 
girl's school, but, on the contrary, a boys* school open to girls, the mean 
number is reduced to nine. 

There are 189 communes entirely without schoolmistresses, that is to say, 
in 189 communes of the department the girls are either wholly deprived of 
instruction, or receive an education which, from being given by a man, is 
not at all in harmony with the duties imposed upon the sex by society. 

From these considerations, I have the honour of proposing to you to ask 
of the general council a sum of 2000 francs, to be appropriated thus: 1000 
francs among private schoolmistresses, many of whom find it difficult to live, 
and 1000 francs to be divided among the poorest of the communes which 
shall make sacrifices to establish communal schools for girls.f 

{To be continued.) 
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The Examination of Masters will be held on Monday, the 2l8t of April, at — 
London. — In the St. James's National School, 45, Marshall Street, 



* These common or mixed Bchools are conducted by masters, 
f Every commune is obliged by law to support at least one primary sohool, either 
of its own, or in couj unction with neighbouring communes. 
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^BONIAI. TO TH¥ RbV. R. 

ZW'mS dinner w»a held, on Tuee- 
/p"Xj«l. 11. at the George Hotel, 
i*f' heeter, for the purpose of pre- 
'*'"'■«« a testimonial to the Very 
rt"f Biebard Dawea, Dean of Here- 
*j' in acknowledgment of his aer- 
^g if) tbe cause of eiiucation. 

jjmMiff the company present wera 
ibe Hon. and Rev. Samuel Beat, 
QMinnan, the Very Rev. tbe Dean 



of Winchester, the Very Bev. th* 
Dean of Hereford, Sir John Barker 
Mill, Bart., the Hon. A. Anindell, 
R. W. LingBp, Esq., Secretary of 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, and many other clergymen 
and gentlemen of the dioceae. 

Battebbsa. — The Bev. Samuel 
Clarke, late Vice-Prinri;>al of St. 
Mark's, is apiwinted Principal of 
Battsraea Training College. 



Co CovrtiponVtttU. 

A CocKrKv ScBOOLUAma ask* for mj rasgestioos that will aislit bim In 
making a ufaphina: ai to tbe beat kind of metal and wood, and the method ol 
taDJne. 

G. B. — We feu yonr suggeition would take oi out of oar beat, but we wltl con- 

J. B. B.— There is do work on lbs aBbjett (hat we can recommeDd. 
A. S. K. WiU find bis queitkia onswared in Walker's Dictionary. 
A. M.— Poitponed for tbe preesnt. 
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No. IX. 

re abundant source of error in etymology, than the 
roots wholly independent often assume a common 
in language has a considerable number of words 
osolete verb ver-, ** pour," which must be carefully 
jm the progeny of the verb »cr-, ** turn." In our last 
^rew attention to one of those derivatives, namely, verg* 
as distinguished from verg^, '* turn," ** incline." Servius in his 
on Virg. ^n. VI. 244 ; '^ Frontique invergit vina sacerdos," in- 
terprets the verb, vergere, as meaning fundere ; though it is true, he 
seems also to imply a connection between vergere ^ so used, and the 
idea of turning the vessel (ut patera convertatur). Lucretius again 
(V. 1008), has '' Ipsi sibi saepe venena vergebant." And to say no- 
thing of Stat. Theb. VI. 211, we find in Liv. XLIV. 33, " Monies 
spem faciebant, quia nuUos apertos evergerent rivos, occultos continere 
latices." Lastly, divergium, a '* watershed," may be called in evi- 
dence, as well as the Italian versare^ and French verser, *' to pour." 
But it may be said, that in all the instances so far quoted, the idea of 
pouring may be secondary, as the inversion of a vessel necessarily leads 
to an effusion of the liquid contents. While we admit the force of this 
argument, we still adhere to the belief that a root ver-, " pour," is at 
the bottom of all the words we have given, and think our readers will 
go with us before we have finished. Even in such a phrase as, *' Gal- 
lia vergit in Septentriones," it is doubtful, whether the translation may 
not be, Gallia pours its waters towards the North ; for though the 
slope determines the course of the waters of a country, on the other 
hand, the course of those waters is the best evidence of the slope. 

The neuter substantive virus (crude form vir-es) according to the 
theory we have repeatedly put forward, implies a previously existing 
verb in the form of vir-. We are not deterred from this view by the 
fact, that in the oblique cases we have forms that belong to the second 
declension, as the gen. viri, and ablative viro, in Lucretius ; for here 
we have the not very uncommon occurrence of one declension being 
called upon to supply what is defective in another. The c2Lseo( valgus 
is perfectly parallel. And indeed nouns of the second declension from 
verbs often co-existed with neuters in es-. Thus, by the side of modus 
modi, the Latin language must at one time have had a neuter modes- 
(modus, moderis) ; or, otherwise, we could not account for the ap- 
pearance of the adjective modestus, and the verb moderare. Com- 
pare scelus, scelestuSy sceleratus. So again, we find glomus, -t, and 
glomus, 'eris. Then, as to meaning, we may pretty safely give to vi- 
rus the idea of '* sap," in general, for a restriction to noxious juices 
was certainly not original in the word, any more than in (j^apjiaKoy, ve- 
nerium, and our own poison ; the last of which has evidently come to 
us through the French, from the Latin potion-. But the idea of sap 
might well be denoted by a derivative from a verb signifying to " flow." 

YOL. IX. — NO. V. B 
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Now that we regard virus as a vox media, which may be applied to 
salubrious juices as well as to poisons, it seems highly probable that 
the verb virere meant only *' to be full of sap/' for the word in its ori- 
ginal sense seems to be used almost exclusively of vegetation. Of 
course, viridis is a derivative from 9irtr§, The termination is rare, but 
still not far removed from that of utilise agilis on the one hand (con- 
sidering the convertibility of I and d in Latin), or from that of rapichts, 
fervidus on the other. A word for the idea of greenness would, in the 
nature of things, be borrowed from the vegetable kingdom, and the 
close connection between the greenness of vegetation and the flowin^^ 
of the sap, is self-evident. We may observe too, that the representa- 
tives of viridis in the Romanic languages, as the Italian verde, French 
vertf &c., exhibit the very vowel which we commenced with claiming 
for our root, per-, " flow." The several ideas of greenness, flowing of 
sap, and vegetation, together with the form of the root under consider- 
ation, all draw our attention to the little word »er-, " spring." But 
for the full explanation of this monosyllable, we must stop a while in 
order first to establish what mathematical ^writers sometimes call a 
lemma. 

In our last paper, p. 110, we drew attention, in passing, to the ab- 
breviation of I^tin words in those cases where the formation of a de- 
rivative, or compound, would lead to a recurrence of the same syllable. 
What we said had no pretensions to novelty, so far as regards the prin- 
ciple. It was distinctly put forward, with not a few examples, in some 
papers privately printed and distributed at Cambridge some years 
ago. The abbreviation in question has probably been the result of 
some slight confusion in the minds of those who had not a clear view 
of the principle of formation. It is one that is still at work. Thus a 
letter in the ** Times" newspaper, a few days back, was signed Ptm- 
licola, meaning evidently, an inhabitant of Pimlico ; so that the word 
should, in strictness, have been Pimlico-cola. So again, our Chemists 
talk of Formic acid, whereas the term, following the analysis of Sul^ 
phuric acid, should have been Formicic acid, t. e. the acid of ants, 
from formicaf ** an ant." The most familiar instance is our word tcfo- 
latry, in Italian, idolatria; which is, of course, an abbreviation of the 
fuller form, idolo-latria, ei^wXo-Xarptia, ** idol-worship." The corrup- 
tion is of classical antiquity, and we will point out some of the leading 
instances, including those alluded to in our last paper. 1. From ftovo- 
and ovvx't we ought to have had an adjective fiovovvx' (nom, fioroyv^) 
or fiovoyvxo' (nom. fxovowxoQ) ; but we find in the Greek writers, 
fxwvvxo' and fxtavvx'' Hence came the name for a centaur in Juvenal, 
Monychus, 2. From ayav and avrjp should have been formed an ad- 
jective ayay-aviop; but one of the two similar syllables being omitted, 
we have ayavupf or in the common dialect, ayvyvoip. In the same way, 
some treat iroifiavwpy as an abbreviation of notfiay-avtop, as though 
the word contained in its first element the essential part of the verb, 
TToifiaiyu). In this case however we prefer the derivation from the 
substantive twv, and an obsolete fiayrjp, an older form of ayrip. That 
ayrip had, at one time, a prefixed digamma, we know on the authority 
of Dionysius. And an initial w has often supplanted its relative the 
liquid of the labials. Thus our own man, has changed its initial letter 
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or a Yirtual «;, in the phrases no one, and one say$* which respectively 
represcDt the German me-maftc/, and man sagi. Thus we regard 
Fav'sp'^j as having in its first syllable the same root as our own man^ 
and in the second part an unimportant suffix. The Greek froffuy, 
literally, '* sheep-man," or ** cattle-man,'' likewise contains the same 
root, man. And the claim of ay€p' to an initial /i, is confirmed by the 
proper name, Anaxi-mander, compared with Alex-ander* 3. The 
Latin nutrix would seem to be a corruption of nutri'trim from nu^ 
trire ; unless, indeed, the verb nntrire be itself formed from the noun. 
In either case, there will be a difficulty left for the etymologist, for 
nutrixf if formed from ntc-ere, would signify *' a female who habitually 
nods," and so express a character very ilUsnited for the office of a 
nurse. On the other hand, if nutrire be the parent of nutrix^ we still 
have an arduous problem in the explanation of the verb. 4. The so- 
called passive infinitives, in their archaic form, amarter, monerier, ate- 
c2imr, are evidently deduced from the active infinitives, amar«, monere, 
cutdire, by the addition of a suffix, not unlike that which distinguishes 
amatur and amantur from the active amat and amant. On the same 
principle, we ought to have had regerier from regere. This form, how- 
ever, gives us the syllable, ^, repeated and separated by nothing more 
than the very faint sound of the interposing i. It was therefore na- 
tural, that one of the recurring syllables should be suppressed, and so 
we have the actual infinitive, rtgier* 5, Salut- (nom. salus), bears 
some analogy in its termination to Juven* tut- , senec- tut-, servi-tut-j 
"which three are formed by the addition of a common suffix to the 
several nonns, juvenUj senec-, servo-. If we regard salut-, as a com- 
pression of a fuller form, salu'tut', it is legitimately derived from the 
adjective salvo- (nom; salvus), 6. Sttpendium^ as we before ob- 
served, is the word sVtp-t-pendium reduced, so that the length of the 
first vowel is accounted for ; and a derivation from the noun stips, and 
the verb pendere, is in meaning satisfactory. 7. Quint, and we may 
add, quindecim, seem to be respectively representatives of fuller 
words, quinquini, or quinqueniy and qulnquendedm. The Greek 
fftvra has a final vowel in common with twra, Evvea, and hxa. The 
forms k^a-Kovra and sexa-ginta are securities for the existence at one 
time of a simple numeral c(a. Thus it is no very bold step to assume 
that quinque, in an old stage of the Latin language, ended like septem, 
novem, and decern ; and thus we arrive at a theoretic quinquendecim, 
to agree with septendecim. But the syllables quin and quen were too 
similar, and too near to maintain their ground together. The form, 
qtdnquenif would agree with those of septeni and noveni ; or on the 
other hand, the analogy of hini (for duini)^ would suggest a full form 
quinquini. In either case, we arrive at a word which would inevitably 
be compressed into qnini. Of course, on the same principle, we re- 
gard quingenti as. an abbreviation of quinquingenti, vt^hich would cor- 
respond exactly with septingentiy octingenti, 8. The four verbs, verto, 
visOf verrOf vello, stand almost alone, as having in the third persons of 
the simple present and perfect tenses, forms perfectly identical, vertit, 

* In the Freaeh on dit it is now an admitted fact^ that on represents an older Aom, 
t. e. man. 
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m$it^ verritp vellit. Such a state of things is not likely to have been 
original; and as we. know that in the older language the formation of 
perfects by reduplication was very common, especially in the third conju- 
gation, we would suggest that veverti^ vemsif veverri^ vevelli, were the 
earlier perfects, afterwards reduced in agreement with the usual abbrevia- 
tion to the existing forms. 9. The substantive mos, tnoris, by its gender 
and ending, reminds us of a numerous class of nouns, such as amos 
(afterwards atnor),afnori» ; odoSy odoriM ; honoif honoris. These nouns, 
where traceable, always bring us to verbs. But the diflSculty in the 
case of mos is, that the removal of the supposed suffix leaves nothing 
but the consonant m. ^ The word has therefore probably suffered from 
compression. Again, the French representative of the Latin noun, we 
mean mceurs, seems also by its diphthongal form to justify the. same 
theory. We also rely somewhat on the fact, that the French soeur is 
indisputably an abbreviation of the Latin sor^or. Thus we ask whether 
the noun, mores, *' manners," be not an abbreviation in like manner of 
an older word, mor-ores, in which the first o may have been short. 
Such a syllable, mor^ is visible in the substantive mor-a. This sub- 
stantive has a suffix in common with fug-a, tog»a, mol-a, plic-a, and 
so directs us to search for a verb. We are baffled at first because the 
liquid r in our root happens to have superseded the liquid n. In fact, 
mora of the Latin is no other than the representative of the Greek 
fiorri, " staying,'' ^* tarrying." But we do not mean that the Latin 
word is borrowed from the Greek. In fact, while it is clear that fioyri* 
is from the Greek verb /lev- (juvia)^ so the Latin mora is immediately 
related to ma»- of maneo. The perfect and supine fnan-5t mxin-sumy 
together with derivatives, such as man-sion-y tell us that the Latin lan- 
guage once possessed a root man^ of the third conjugation. But al- 
though the connection in meaning between mora and maneo is self- 
evident, it remains to account for the connection in meaning between 
moresy ^' manners,'' and manere, if the two words be really related. 
We hold them to be so related, and are prepared to assert generally 
that words signifying custom are deduced from verbs signifying perma- 
nence, like manere. Thus the Greek eO-w, '* I am accustomed ;" cQ oc, 
'* custom ;" tidog, *' a seat," ** a custom," are immediately related to 
k^ofiai, kt-pa, &c. The Latin'so/eo, '* I am wont," and solium, *' a seat," 
and ob'Solere, 'Mo be superseded," are other examples of the same prin- 
ciple. The Germans again have sitte^ " a custom," alongside of sitzen^ 
'' to sit." Our own word, custom, which has come to us through the 
French coutume, or Norman costume^ is but a corruption of the Latin 
consuetud-on- (nom. consuetudo), and so brings us to the verb suesco 
suetuSf which we believe to be intimately connected with sedeo. Again, 
our substantive wont is of Saxon origin, and so akin to the German 
wohn-en, " to reside ;" and indeed this very verb tuohn-en- is the Ger- 
man equivalent for the Latin man-ere, Greek /iev-ciK,.being only another 
instance of the substitution already mentioned of a u; for an m. Lasdy, 
our substantive manner, which we owe to the French fnanieref is in 
Italian maniera, and so comes ultimately from the Latin manere, Nay^ 

* A Greek y often corresponds to a Latin r. Thus the Greek comparative ends 
in toy, the Latin in tor. 
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to keep up the connection with the idea of a $eat to the last, we also 
owe our term manor f as in *' lord of the manor/' to the same source ; for 
manoir in French is a noble residence, and the Italian, maniire or mO' 
nicro is the country seat or manor of a nobleman : while even the 
French maisouy like our own mansion, is the exact equivalent in form 
of the Latin matision'. The Latin word, in all probability, first acquired 
this usage as a building at a late period in the sense of an hotel where 
travellers could put up or stop for the night. From all this we conclude 
with some confidence that mos moris is an abbreviation of mbr^os 
mbr-oris, and that this disyllabic substantive is from man, the base of 
manere. 10. That syllables like os and or on a Roman ear produced 
almost the same effect, we are entitled to assume from the readiness 
with which they exchanged them ; hence we must not be surprised that 
in forming a passive first person plural from amamus, instead of giving 
us the full form amamus-ur, which the analogy of amat and amatur 
would have suggested, they actually give us only amamur. Perhaps, 
indeed, amamus-ur may have passed through the form of amamur^ur^ 
according to the usual change of s between vowels into r, and then 
the reduction to amamur will be a distinct example of our principle. 
11. We shall not repeat what we said in our last paper of varo^^ 
** crooked,*' beinga compression of ver-ero-, from the root ver', ** turn ; " 
but will at once proceed to (12) the adjective ver-o-, '^ true." Of the 
verb esse, ** to be," es is now universally admitted to be the essential 
element. We believe there was a time when this little verb had an 
initial digamma ; in other words, we believe that the German wes-en^ 
** existence," contains the root in its full form, and that our past 
tense, was, owes its change of vowel solely to its being a perfect, much 
as we have a/e, drank, sank, beside the presents, ea/, drink, sink. The 
Gothic vis-an, *' to be," virtually contains the same initial letter ; and 
even the Latin words col-uis'ti, ama-vis-ti, in their middle syllables, 
have retained the root in its fuller form ; for, we contend, that all the 
perfect tenses of the Latin active as well as of the Latin passive, con- 
tain a representative of the verb ^* to be." But ifveS' be the ultimate 
root of the Latin verb esse, by the addition of the familiar adjectival 
suffix ero-, we deduce from it an adjective v}^r'}^rb', *• real," ** actual, 
'* existing," which would of course be compressed to vero-. The Greek 
adjectives of like meaning, tT-vfio-, er-eo-, are commonly, and we be- 
lieve justly, referred to the verb ei/it. We claim the r as belonging to 
the root and serving as the representative of the a in co*-. Nay, as a ^ 
in the classical languages always suggests a th in our own tongue, we 
think it not unlikely that our word thing * is a corruption of eth-ing, 
and so denotes the same as be-ing, 13. With this long preamble we 
now propose the root ver-, " spring," for examination. Neuters in iJr 



* In a former paper we postponed the explanation of the substantive rtf-, ''a 
thing/' This, also, we deduce from the root «««-, *' be," by the addition of a suffix 
e, such as is seen inyact-tf», <j9«ct-e-, fld-e-. We should thus arriye at ves-e-, or 
rather ver-tf- ; and this we belieye to haye been contracted into vr«- and so to re- 
on the principle which was examined at length in the January number. The Ice- 
landic in like manner from the yery same root, has a sb. with the same gender, vera, 
•• being," ** essence." 
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ftre common, but ver^ has a long vowe). No doubt then the word is 
contracted, as indeed the Greek form Fe-ap sufficiently proves. Be- 
tween the vowels of the Greek noun some consonant has probably 
vanished . Now the form fjunpaa-wv corresponds to the Latin musarum. 
Precisely in the same relation to each other stand the Latin generis and 
Greek yevcoc. We therefore are disposed to ask ourselves whether the 
Greek /'«-a(» does not correspond to an archaic ver-er of the Latin. 
This neuter noun would correspond in suffix to such words as it-er and 
tuh*er ; and we know no better way of defining the spring * season 
than by calling it the time when the sap flows. The Italian is specially 
conversant with the vine, and there is no plant in which the flowing of 
the sap at this season is more marked, as vine-dressers well know. 

We now return to our root vcr- or »tr-, ** pour.'* The noun, wV- 
^on-t, has a suffix that is known only as attached to verbs. Examples are 
prurigort'^ origan*. Now as viridisX senectns means an old age full of 
•ap, so virgo might have signified •* the spring-time of life," ••youth ;*' 
and it is no very great leap firom the abstract to the concrete idea of 
youth. Indeed, the very word youth in our own tongue is used in 
both senses. Still we hesitate a little from a recollection of the fuller 
form, virago. Yet even this, like vorago, would be explained by the 
existence of a secondary verb of the first conjugation. 

The substantive, v^r-efrum (the quantity is fixed by Phaedrus IV. 
14), has a termination which denotes commonly an instrument, and is 
attached to verbs. It probably meant originally •• a tap or cock of a 
barrel,'' whence its subsequent meaning is readily explained ; and this 
new meaning will also account for the word having gone out of use in 
its primitive sense. As for the middle connecting vowel, an e was, as 
usual, preferred to an H before two consonants. Compare in this respect 
meretriXy genetrix. If we are right in this derivation of veretrum, we 
may perhaps also include vespa. 

In dealing with the root t?er», •*turn," we drew attention to those 
forms in which the dig^mma disappears, as erucaf ** a caterpillar;*' and 
at the same time we noticed that this disappearance was at times in 
part compensated by a preference given to the vowel u, as in urica/^ a 
caterpillar.*' This will prepare us for the assertion that urna, •• a 
water-pitcher,*' for such is its distinct meaning, contains in its first 
syllable our root »er-, •* pour." Urina is another word we claim , 
holding that in itself it expresses nothing but the idea of •• water." The 
substantive rapina, also from a verb, has the same suffix. The verb 
urina-ri, *< to dive,*' brings us to the same element ; but it is not very 
easy to explain the form of the verb or to deduce from that form the 
peculiar meaning it has obtained. Perhaps there was originally a 
feminine adjective urina, " of the water," and with art-, •• understood /'§ 
applied to water-fowl, especially the duck or diver. Then the middle 

* Is it accidental that the word iprinff is at once appUosbla to the lesson Sad to 
a fountain ? 

t Is it accidental that one of the streams coaveyed bj aeqaedacts to Rome was 
called virgo ? 

X The translation, a green old age, though now familiar to oar esn, has got aSMmg 
ns solely from a too literal translation of the Latin. 

% An instance of an adjectiye with avi-, understood, and used as a substantlye, is 
seen in o//t7fV. 
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or reflective form ^ urinari, would naturally signify *' to play the part of 
a waterfowl/' ** to duck or diTe." Compare Ormcari, ** to play the 
Greek," &c. It may also be useful to keep in view the connection be- 
tween merger0f the verb '' to duck/* and mergus^ the '* diver/' 

That we have not been over-bold in our assumption of a fundamental 
▼erb, ver-, '* pour/' is further shown by the fact that the kindred tongues 
possess its representatives. In the Greek for example we find our verb^ 
much modified indeed in form, but still obeying the laws of letterchange 
with all strictness. In No. VI* of our papers, p. 5, we asserted that the 
Greek verb pc-, *' flow/' has suffered from tne same change as the 
other words discussed in that paper. It was because we deemed it im- 
prudent then to assume the existence of our Latin verb, that we thought 
It right to postpone the examination of the little Greek verb. There 
is now nothing to prevent the statement that the Latin ver*, ** pour," 
and the Greek f>e*, ''flow," are equivalents of each other. It should 
also be stated that the Sanscrit vart-, '* water/' is identical with our 
root. But we must go much further. It has already been more than 
once affirmed in this paper that an initial w and m are readily con* 
Tertible. Thus we arrive at mart-, '' the sea," as an equivalent for the 
Sanscrit ttari-^ ** water."* That the root of mart- should not be limited 
to ** salt water," is proved by the use of meerf inora$$, marshf in our 
own tongue. Nay, the Latin also has the same root in the verb 

CLAUDIUS. 



ON THE PERVERSION AND CORRUPTION OF WORDS, 

(Conimuedfiomp. 75.) 

loNORAKCE, because it has no clue, and passion, because it has no 
patience, use, as synonyms, words which are not truly synonymous. 
This is one of the great perils of language; ignorance, fancying that, 
with a new epithet, it must necessarily have a new idea, and knowledge, 
wilfully shutting its eves, as the bull is said to do when it means mis^* 
chief. The use of a limited number of real equivalents gives variety, 
and the opportunity of choice may contribute greatly to harmony ; this 
is the only way in which synonyms can be properly said to enrich lan- 
guage. If any one should say that we are too fastidious, and that lan- 
guage, as it is ordinarily used, is quite sufficient for all practical and 
necessary purposes; we must answer, that the word necessary, as it 
often is elsewhere, is very ambiguous here. You may mass and compound 
all the savours of the same genus which nature has discriminatea, and 
aav of the mixture, that it is sweet or sour, salt or bitter, nauseous or 
edible, and that this is all that is necessary. You may blend all colours, 
and with the dingy result a clever sketcher may possibily give you an 

* This doctrine, which has the sanction of fiopp, has been recently eontroyerted 
by an able scholar, Dr. Greorge Curtius, in the new ZeiUchrift ffir VerpMekende 
Spraehforschnnfff p. 33. But our respect for Dr. Curtius will not Induce us to ac- 
quiesce in his theory that mare is from the Greek verb fMpaufWf and signifies strictly 
f* a waste, ' ** the onfraitfiil one.^ 
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outline worth all the ill-judged tinting and shading of an inferior 
artist, and yet no rational man would speak of the variety of hues and 
of flavours, as superfluous ; nor is it otherwise with the finer distinc- 
tions of thought, as they may be displayed in a well grown and well 
proportioned language. There is far too much disposition to submit to 
popular usage in matters of diction. The works of writers, who should 
know better are full of such sentences as these : ** The best is to take 
words as they are commonly spoken and meant, like coin as it most 
currently passes, without raising scruples upon the weight of the alloy, 
unless the cheat or the defect be gross and evident." (Temple on Poetry.) 
So, the adage '* loquendum ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes/' a 
thing impossible except with very considerable reservation. The great 
Lord Falkland, when he wanted to make any of his writings very per- 
spicuous, is said to have consulted one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(** not the waiting woman, because it was possible she might be' conver- 
sant in romances,") and to have be^n guided by her judgment as to 
what expressions he should retain, and what reject— a method which we 
cannot altogether commend, though offered to our notice by a very 
high authority. But in very recent writers we have often observedVe- 
marks of the same leaning, as, that the common sense of words is the 
true sense, and much to the same effect. 

It must be seen how much times and circumstances ought to modify 
such expressions as these. What might be said with some excuse when 
the literary class was a distinct* one, and when almost every recognized 
writer was at least a Latin scholar, can be no rule now, when even the 
knowledge of two of the languages on which our own is founded, is de- 
cried and disparaged ; when the *' Scribimus indocti, doctique,'' so 
widely prevails, and when, from the facilities of printing, absurdities, 
which would once have been merely oral, and so after a while might 
have passed away, are able to take upon themselves an]enduring form. 



* *' When speaking of the corruption of the tongue in Constantinople by the con- 
tfourse of traders and strangers, Philelphus informs ns, that the people bdongin^ to 
the court still retained ' the ancient dignity and elegance of speech, and above all the 
women of quality, who, as they were wholly precluded from strangers, still preserred 
that genuine and pure speech of the ancient Greeks uncorrupted.' ^'—HarrWs PhiiO" 
logical Enquiriei. 

We are not to suppose that the usus of Horace exactly corresponds with what we 
should now term popular usage. Horace unquestionably meant the usus of an edu- 
cated class. ' If,' says Hallam, ' the more elegant language of the Romans, since 
such we must suppose to have been copied by Terence for his higher characters, 
differed much in ordinary 'discourse from their orthography, it is probable that the 
▼ulgar went into much greater deviations. * * * • Xn the purest ages of 
Latinity, the citizetu of Rome itself made use of many terms which we deem bar- 
barous, and of many idioms which we should reject as modern. * * * • y^^ 
cannot indeed ascertain in what degree the vulgar Latin differed from that of Cicero 
and Seneca/' — Middle Ageij Vol 3, chap, 9. 

Now we have in England a medium class, below the educated, but superior to the 
mechanics, &c., of Rome. This class can express itself — often with force — ^and will 
express itself too, yet is of no real authority in matters of diction — for the final 
appeal after all in questions of diction is to etymology, of which the class referred to 
has no knowledge, for the self-educated have as strong an objection to the pedigre^ 
of words as the self-elevated have to the pedigree of persons. 
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By this means we are deprived of one test of the value of words, — 
namely, permanence*. 

If language, under its former guardianship, lost, in many cases, its 
accuracy of application, the danger that it should do so now is infi- 
nitely greater. When we consider this danger, it is difficult to con* 
ceive how men, who have themselves received to a certain extent ft 
elassical education, can join in the outcry against what are called thq 
learned languages. Yet some of our cleverest humourists — not perhaps 
without a tincture of envy— -who have, or fancy they have a grudge, 
against scholars as a separate class, seem to consider themselves bound 
to keep up the foolish feud between wit and learning. Such men do 
themselves little credit by their hostility. The humourists of a former 
day were content to lash pedants, bookworms, and recluses, but they 
had too much sense to ridicule the study of Greek and Latin in the 
abstract. Imagine, if you can, Butler, or Dryden, or Swift, or Pope, 
or Gay, making a mock at scholarship. Perhaps, in this respect, their 
example might not be unworthy of the notice even of a Dickens. But 
whatever the opinion of popular writers, utilitarian ,t or humourous, 
may be, it is pre-eminently the duty of all who are worthy to be called 
critics in the present day, to keep a strict watch upon the language, apart 
from the other qualities of books upon which they sit in judgment; to 
check the wanton introduction of foreign idioms,t the inroad of pro- 
vincialisms, and all ignorant and absurd usages of words. If one of the 
first-rate periodicals would make a few severe examples every season, 
the real service they would render to the cause of letters would be 
quite inestimable, but alas ! of some of the critics we may say truly, Quia 
cnstodiet ipsos custodes ? ^ 



* Coleridge notice! this ia a passage rather more cautious than that of Guizot re- 
ferred to in oar first paper on this sabject : — 

** I would not lose any opportunity of inprettingon ths mind of my yonthfal 
readers the important truth, that langusgs, as the embodied and articulated spirit of' 
the race, as the growth and emanation of a people, and not the work of any indivi- 
dual act, or will, is often inadequate, sometimes deficient, but ncYer false or delu- 
sive. We have only to master the true origin, and original import of any native, 
and abiding word, to find in it, if not the solution of the facts expressed in it, yet a 
finger-mark pointing to the road in which this solution is to be sought." (Notes to 
«« Aids to Reflection.'*) 

Many of the words noticed in our former numbers, especially sueh an have been 
enlisted in the service of excited feeling, prove that mere continuance is a -very im- 
perfect test of the justifiableness of current usage ; where there has been no strong 
interference of passion in their favour, many words once fashionable have been dis- 
missed as improper or superfluous : of this numerous instances might be given : so far 
Time has been a test. 

f Science, to whom Madam Utility professes herself much devoted, insists upon 
using, as her interpreters, those two ancient and learned ladies, Greek and Latin. 
Madam Utility, who is conscious of backbiting dreadfully the two blue-stockings, 
bridles up a little, but is obliged to submit to the introduction. Altogether, the posi- 
tion is an amusing one. 

X An accurate philologist, and observer of our national diction recently noticed to 
us, that several foreign idioms were becoming nationalized in consequence of the 
translations, necessarily rapid, made for our newspapers, firom foreign journals, thus 
gradually affecting the style of the writers. 

f We are glad to fin4 a^ well-read critic, in the last Edinburgh Review but one, 
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with the vulgar ; this is a precept specious enough, hut not always practica- 
ble. Difference of thoughts wUl produce difference of language. He that 
thinks with more extent than another wiU want words of larger meaning ; 
he that thinks with more subtlety will seek for terms of more nice discrimi- 
nation ; and where is the wonder, since words are but the imapres of things, 
that he who never knew the original should not know the copies ? • ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
That the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is far from true ; and what 
perspicuity can be found in them proceeds, not from the easiness of their 
language, but from the shallowness of their thoughts. He that sees a build- 
ing as a common spectator contents himself with relating that it is great or 
little, mean or splendid, lofty or low ; all these words are intelligible and 
common, but they convey no distinct or limited ideas. If he attempts, with- 
out the terms of architecture, to delineate the parts, or enumerate the oma- 
mMits, his narration at once becomes unintelligible." — Johnson, " Idler," 
No. 70. 

From these three extracts the reader may make a very fair estimate 
of the merits, the liabilities, and the defects of popular diction. 

Some words are injured by an over-usage, which seems mainly to 
depend on fashion or caprice. It is the general fate of favourites to be 
spoilt, and this is the case especially with those words which Ben 
Jonson called '* the scented terms of the time." These being plied 
in season and out of season,— as natural poverty of diction is glad of 
the aid and authority of fashion, — gradually lose their precision of 
sense, which they often recover but imperfectly when the fashion has 
^g;pne by. We do not, however, assert that no account whatever can 
be given of the popularity of such expressions : the hacknied *' splen- 
did," 'tremendous," and less refined ^'stunning," may be the natural 
productions of an age like our own, prolific in discovery and wonder. 

It is, on the whole, extraordinary how soon language has purified 
itself from the effects of any merely temporary influ ence. How litte 
is left, for instance, co^iparatively speaking, of the pious slang of the 
Roundheads or the profane slang of the Cavaliers. The fact is, that 
when any particular class of opinions have existed in excess long 
enough to produce nausea and reaction, the very words which have 
been party favourites have been afterwards cast forth as abominations ; 
less, perhaps, from a feeling of their firequent impropriety and untruth, 
than of their wearisomeness. Where the excitement and extravagance 
have not been such as^to be followed by this sensation of disgust, the 
traces left in language have been much more lasting. Thus the French 
influence, chiefiy active in the time of Pope and Young, commencing 
earlier, has been far more abiding in its effect than either of the poli- 
tical and religious causes referred to above ; for in the party terms 
referred to there was no sense of increased knowledge nor much 
actual novelty, and the opinions which they embodied or exhibited 
were, in their excess at least, transient. Of Gallicisms there may 
have been *' a wasteful and ridiculous excess" at first ; but many that 
were retained were useful, and really enriched the language : we mean 
simply the words, for the phrases (with which we have not here to do), 
both from the classics and French, are much more questionable in 
their effect, being more intimately connected, in one sense, than single 
words with the genius and circumstances of the nations with whom 
they originate, and to whom, consequently, they are more appropriate, 
than to those who merely adopt them at second-hand. 
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THE PUBLISHERS AND THE IRISH NATIONAL 
EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS. 

Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray have recently published a cor- 
respondence with Lord John Russell on the subject of '* Tlie Publica- 
tion of School Books by Government at the Public Expense.*' They 
state, that 

" Government has established a manufactory of school books in Ireland. 
These books, produced by irresponsible parties, at the public expense, have 
not only the patronage of the Uommissioners of Education in Ireland, but 
are now largely introduced into England. Such proceedings are obviously 
inconsistent with all sound principle ; and, while they are subversive of the 
rights^ and injurious to the interests, of private persons engaged in the com- 
position and publication of school books, they are not less injurious to the 
scholars and the public.'' 



tf 



They urge the consideration of the subject upon his Lordship, because 
the government undersells the booksellers, not by producing the books 
at a lower first cost, but by selling them at less than cost price and pay- 
ing the difference out of the public purse ; because it is inconsistent 
with free trade, and unjust to tax the publisher and to employ the 
taxes to which he contributes to undersell him. That the fact of their 
being published by the Government virtually creates a monopoly, 
against which it is useless for private enterprise to struggle. 

As a principle, we are ready to admit that such matters as these are 
always best left to private enterprise, and that Government seldom 
takes them in hand without some mismanagement; but to look at the 
question fairly we must go back to the year 1833, when the system of 
National Education was established in Ireland, and call to mind the 
difficulties which the Board had to encounter before they could hope to 
establish a system which should be accepted and supported by the 
priests and the clergy. Not the least difficulty was the agreement upon 
a series of books ; and though we are speaking without any positive 
knowledge on this point, we are quite sure that it must have been a 
subject of most anxious deliberation to the Board. We are fully assured 
that there was not then, and is not to this day, any series of books that 
would have answered their requirements — cheapness, with a proper 
moral and religious tone, — without anything that could be objected to 
by the members of either church ; and we are equally certain that they 
could not have made a selection from the books of all the publishers 
in the kingdom that they would have found altogether suitable. They 
adopted the only course which they could adopt — they published a 
series of elementary books of their own ;* and we think they would 



* The following extract from their rules shows the perfect faurness with which the 
Commissioners act in the matter : — 

'* The use of the hooks published by the Commissioners is not compulsory ; but 
the titles of all other books which the conductors of schools intend for the ordinary 
school business are to be reported to the Commissioners, and none are to be u&ed 
to which they object ; but they prohibit such only as may appear to them to contain 
matter objectiopable in itself or objectionable for common instruction, as peculiarly 
belonging to some particular leUgiOHi denomination." 
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have had an imperfect appreciation of their duty if they had allowed 
any narrow traae- notions to interfere with the task they had taken in 
hand — that of humanizing a nation. 

So far from th^re l>eing any prestige attached to them because they 
are issued by the commissioners, we know from our own experience 
that there has been a great prejudice against them. They have been 
suspected by the clergy, because they are the practical embodiment of 
that principle to which they so strongly object — secular and moral, 
without doctrinal teaching. This prejudice still exists even where they 
are used, and they have been adopted only because they are best 
suited to the wants of the National Schools. We ourselves have 
invariably recommended them for that purpose, though we acknow- 
ledge their deficiency. That the sale beyond Ireland is not very enor- 
mous is proved by the fact, that the total amount received from the 
sale in England, Scotland, Wales, and the colonies, in 1849, was 
6955/. Ss. 6d. ; and this sum included such books as were sold to 
schools iu Ireland not in connection with the Board. The injury to 
individual publishers cannot therefore be very great, and ought not to 
be considered when it is set against a great public good.* 

Having determined upon publishing, a series of books, the Board 
then issued them to the National Schools, at a little more than half 
the cost price; and we think it was a justifiable economy, which gave 
books that cost 20/. for 11/., rather than 50/. in money to buy such 
books as they chose. 

Having published the series, it was very natural that the Board 
should not refuse to sell them to those who wished to buy, and who 
approved of the principle upon which they were prepared. But they 
did not then sell their books at the same price to the public as to their 
own schools : the *' First Book of Lessons,"' which is charged to the 
schools a halfpenny, is sold to the public at twopence ; and, according 
to the principle upon which they fix their prices, this costs them a 
penny ; and therefore there is a penny to be divided between the public, 
the agents, and the Board ; and so throughout the series. 

The publishers state in their memorial that the books are sold to 
the public at less than the cost; now, as the above statement is 
drawn from the Commissioners' Report, we are prepared positively to 
say that they are not ; and an examination of the books in their list, 
and a comparison with the standard libraries and popular libraries 
which meet us at every turn, prove to us that the prices which they 
charge actually leave a profit, and that it would be quite possible for 
any publisher to compete with them who chose to issue his books in 
a similar cheap frtyle, more especially as the memorialists state that an 
individual can always produce an article more cheaply than Govern- 
ment. We do not think, therefore, that it is a case for Govern- 
ment interference; but we venture to suggest that the Commissioners 
might offer to public competition the right of sale to the public, re- 
serving the right of circulation in their own schools as at present. 

— ^M.— ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ^^ ------ I B - 11- 1 ■ - I - - 

* The expenditure for printing and binding books, in 1849, was 14,370/. 9*. 9d, ; 
for books bought iff various pubHshen for circulation along wilh their own at a re- 
duced price f 4584/. 139. 4(1.'; the amount received from the sales was 1 2, 196/. lbs, id. ; 
the cost therefore to the nation was 6758/. 7s, 9d. 
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METHODS OF GIVING LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

HEADS OF A LESSON ON A VEGETABLE SUBSTAKCE.* — COBK — THE 

CORK-TBEE. 

1. Particulars regarding external appearance, qualities, &c. 

2. Where it is found. 

3. How the substance is obtained or prepared. 

4. Uses to which it is applied. 

5. History. 

SPECIMENS OF NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1. (a) The Tree. Two varieties of the cork-tree — the narrow leaved 
and the broad leaved ; attains the height of thirty feet ; is an ever* 
green ; has leaves of a bright colour ; oval shape, and indented edge ; 
tree much like coRimon oak in form, but more beautiful ; called 
quercui suber ; quercus means an oak tree; suber, cork, or cork-tree, 
(b) Piece of Cork, 1st. The parts : — has two ends, two surfaces, 
edges, &c. 2nd. The qualities: — flight, porous, opaque, elastic, com- 
pressible, smooth, &c. 

2. Found in S. parts of France; in Spain, but most abundant in 
Catalonia and Valencia ; in Portugal ; Italy ; and Barbary, in Africa. 

3. Cork is outer bark of tree ; can be removed without injuring the 
tree ; the best taken from old trees ; that of young ones being too 
porous ; taking off bark called peeling, done every ten years ; if inner 
bark removed the tree would be destroyed ; removed from tree by 
curved knife with two handles ; slits are made from top to bottom, 
others across, then removed in large or small pieces ; this depends on 
the number of incisions across. When taken off, soaked, and after- 
wards placed over a fire to char it ; this blackens the surface and closes 
the pores; thinner layers not thus operated on, because charred cork 
apt to give bad flavour to liquors stopped with it. 

4. Used for stopping bottles and casks, because compressible and 
elastic ; bungs' and large corks more porous than small corks ; poriss of 
the latter lie across ; floats of fishing-nets often made of cork ; life-pre« 
servers ; insuring buoyancy of life-boats ; pieces fastened together form 
buoys ; put between soles of shoes to keep out moisture, is impervious 
to water; on account of its lightness is made into false legs ; when 
burnt, obtain Spanish black ; great quantities made from the cork 
parings. 

5. Use of cork for stopping bottles introduced about 15th century ; 
ancient Egyptians made coffins of it ; principal exports from Valencia 
and Catalonia ; duty on cork in a rough state 8*. per cwt. ; price per 
cwt. from £20 to £70. 

FORM OV QUESTIONS. 

1, How many varieties ate there of the cork-tree ? State the differ- 
ence between them. To what height does it attain?' Describe the 
leaves. Explain what you mean by indented. What is the root of 
this word? What tree does the cork-tree resemble ? The proper name 
of cork-tree. What does quercus mean? What do you meari by 
— * ' ' - 

Jf For methods of gWiDg these lessons, see p. 95 of Vol. for 1850. 
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porous ? — elastic ?-— compressible ? . Mention other objects having these 
qualities. 

2. Where is the cork-tree found? Show roe France on the map. 
How does Spain lie from France ? What are Catalonia and Valencia ? 
Show Italy, Barbary, &c. 

3. Wtiat is cork ? What is the best obtained from ? Why are old 
trees better than young ones? How often is the bark stripped off ? 
What word means taking off? How is the bark obtained from the 
tree? Describe the whole operation. Why is the bark charred? 
What is an incision ? 

4. Why is cork used for stopping bottles ? Why are small corks 
less porous than large ones ? Mention other uses to which' it is applied'. 
Explain the words buoyancy and impervious. To what uses are cork 
parings applied ? 

5. Where does cork prinpi pally come from ? What word mean* to 
bring in? What do you understand by duty? What is the duty on 
cork not manufactured ? The value of cork per cwt. ? 

REMARKS. 

The upper classes should be required to write an abstract of the 
lesson. In order to assist them in this exercise, the teacher should 
write on the black-board the Heads of the Lesson, numbering them as 
in the example given above. The children are not, however, to num- 
ber their answers; but each answer is to be a consecutive account of 
the object that has been described. They should also be accustomed 
to give distinct answers to separate questions ; when this is done, both 
the question and the answer should be numbered. The following are 
examples of such questions : — 

1 . Write the particulars concerning the external appearance of the 
cork-tree. 

2. Mention all the qualities of cork ^ and clearly explain the meaning 
of each term. 

3. Explain the mode of obtaining and preparing cork. 

4. Enumerate the uses to which cork is applied. 

W. M'L. 



LESSON ON THE RIVERS OF EUROPE. 

RIVERS OF EUROPE, WITH THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AKD TOWNS 

SITUATED ON TIIEJSI. 

The Rivers of Europe may be arranged into seven divisions: 1. Those 
that enter the Caspian Sea ; 2. Those that enter the Black Sea ; 
3. Those that fall into the Mediterranean, including its bays and 
gulfs; 4. Those that are emptied into the Atlantic Ocean; 5. 
Those that fall into the Baltic Sea ; 6. Those that enter the White 

Sea; and 7. Those that enter the Arctic Ocean. 

I . . 

Rivers entering the Caspian. 

1. The OuRAL River has its source in the Ural' Mountains, forms the 
boundary between Asia and Europe, and enters the Caspian Sea on its 
northern side. 
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2. The Volga issues from a small lake in the chain of the Valdai; 
and empties itself by about 70 outlets into the Caspian Sea. It is the 
largest river in Europe, and has a length of more than 2000 miles, 
ks basin is 482,464 square miles. It is navigable throughout a great 
part of its course, and is the great highway of Central Russia. It 
abounds in fish ; Uie principal of which are the carp and the sturgeon. 
The fisheries give employment to many thousand small vessels. 

• Astraean is built on an island formed by the branches of the Volga, 
near its entrance into the north end of the Caspian Sea. It is the 
fishing mart of the Volga, and isinglass forms one of its most important 
articles of trade. It is the centre of all the commerce of Russia with 
Persia and the East. 

Rivers entering the Sea of Azof and Black. Sea, 

3. The Don issues from a lake in the government of Tula, and, after 
a course of nearly 1000 miles, enters the Sea of Azof by several mouths. 
It is not navigable for large vessels, on account of its being full of 
shallows. Like the Nile, it overflows its banks in the lower part of 
its course, and its waters carry down vast quantities of mud, by which 
a new soil is brought upon the fields eveiy year. 

4. The Dnieper has its source in the Alaunian Hills, and enters the 
Black Sea in the neighbourhood of Odessa, after a. course of 1050 
miles. The navigation of this river is greatly impeded by rocks and 
cataracts. It abounds in fish, such as the pike and the sturgeon. 

Kherson, on the Dnieper, is a naval port with a fortress. Howard, 
the philanthropist, is buried in the vicinity of the town. 

5. The Dneister has its source in the northern base of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains in Austria, takes a south-easterly direction, and, 
after a course of 480 miles, enters the Black Sea. 

6. The Danube rises in the Black Forest, passes through Baden, 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, and Turkey, and enters the Black Sea 
by several mouths. It is 17*50 miles in length, and is navigable to 
Ulm, a distance of nearly 1600 miles from its mouth. It has a basin 
of 230,768 square miles. It receives more than 100 tributaries, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following : — 

(a) The Isar, which passes through Bavaria. 

(b) The Inn passes through the Tyrol and Bavaria, and forms, in 
part of its course, the boundary between Bavaria and Austria. 

(c) The Drove rises in the Tyrol, flows through Styria and part of 
Hungary, and enters the Danube in Sclavonia. Its length is about 
400 miles. 

(d) The Save rises in the Corinthian Alps, flows l>etween Styria and 
Illyria, then divides Sclavonia from Turkey, and enters the Danube 
near the town of Belgrade. It is 440 miles in length. 

(e) The Theiss rises in Transylvania, passes through Hungary, and 
enters the Danube, near Belgrade, after a course of 740 miles. 

Vienna is on the right bank of the Danube, at its confluence with 
the Vien. It is the largest city in Gerinany,.and is well provided with 
scientific institutions and places of amusement. It is noted for its 
imperial library, which contains, besides some thousands of valuable 
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mrauscriptSy upwards of 420,000 volumes. The arsenal contains 
arms sufficieRt for 30,000 men, besides artillery. Vienna is the prin- 
cipal manufacturing town in the empire. Silk, cotton^ porcelain, gold 
and silver lace, hardware, &c., are the most important articles of manu- 
facture. Vienna was besieged in 1683 by the Turks ; the siege was 
raised by John Sobieski, King of Poland, who defeated the Turks with 
great slaughter under the walls of the city. The head oi the Grand 
Vizier, Kara Mustapha, who commanded the Turks in this siege, is pre- 
served among other Turkish trophies in the arsenal. It twice surren^ 
dered to the French-— once in 1805, and again in 1809. 

Batisborit in Bavaria, is situated on the right bank of the Danube. 
Among other fine buildings is the Town House, where the diet of the 
empire used to assemble. It has considerable trade in jewellery and 
goldsmith work. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, on the Isar, is one of the finest 
cities in Germany. It contains many beautiful buildings, the most 
remarkable of which are the Kingf s Palace, one of the largest in Europe, 
and the Picture Gallery, containing one of the finest collections of 
paintings in Europe. 

Innspruck, on the Inn, is the capital of Tyrol. It is situated in a 
pleasant valley surrounded by lofty mountains, which are covered 
with snow, even in summer. It has some trade in cotton, silk and 
woollen stuffs, and all kinds of glass wares. 

Buda, or Of en, on the right bank of the Danube, is the capital of 
Hungary. It contains the arsenal, the Palatine's palace, and many 
splendid palaces. It is noted for its baths, which are abundantly sup* 
plied with hot springs of water strongly impregnated with sulphur. In 
the adjacent country are vineyards, which produce famous red wines. 
A suspension bridge connects Buda with Pesth, the finest town in the 
kingdom. Although a modern city, it contains a university, the most 
richly endowed in Europe, a library of 50,000 volumes, and many 
literary and scientific institutions. Pesth suffered considerably in the 
late civil war between the Austrians and the Magyars. It has manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, leather, and musical instruments. 

Belgrade^ the capital of Servia, is on the right bank of the Danube, 
near the influx of the Save. It was formerly a town of considerable 
importance, being considered the bulwark of Turkey in the north, but 
it is now falling to decay. 

Tokay, in Hungary, on the Theiss, is celebrated for its wine. In 
the vicinity are large salt-works. 

Rivers entering the Mediterranean, 

7. The Po, the most important of the Italian rivers, rises in Monte 
Viso, one of the Cottian Alps, on the confines of France and Italy. It 
passes almost due east, divides the possessions of Austria in Italy from 
Parma, Modena, and the States of the Church, and, after a course of 
500 miles, enters the Adriatic Sea. The basin of this river has an 
area of about 40,000 s({. miles. This river is greatly elevated above 
the surrounding fields, and has a strong and rapid current, which ren- 
ders it difficult of navigation. Immense dykes are built along its 
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banks, to prevent the inundation of the cities, towni, &c, that are 
built on it, as well as the territories through which it passes. The 
streets of Ferrara are 30 feet below the bed of the river. 

Turin, the capital of the kingdom of Sardinia, is situated on the 
left bank of the ro, and is a beautiful and well-built city. The streets 
are wide, clean, and straight, and two of them are among the finest in 
Europe. From the number of literary and scientific institutions that 
it possesses, it takes the first rank among the cities of Italy. 

8. Tlie Tiber has its source in the Apennines, near the eastern 
border of Tuscany, takes a south-western direction, and enters the 
Mediterranean by two mouths below the city of Rome. Its length is 
about 150 miles. W. M'L. 

(Tb be eoniinuidJ) 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 

No. XVIII. 

The following questions form section three of the paper on the '^ Eng- 
lish Language," proposed at the recent general examination of Female 
Training Schools :— 

Write a clear and simple paraphrase of the following passage. Give 
the rules in Syntax for the concord or government of the words in 
italics : — 

He is the happy man, whose life e'en now 

Shows somewhat of the happier life to come : 

Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state. 

Is pleased with it ; and, were he free to choose. 

Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, thi fruit 

Of virtue and whom virtue, fruit of faith. 

Prepare for happiness, bespeak him one 

Content indeea to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world overlooks him in her busy search 

Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And occupied as earnestly as she. 

Though more sublimely, he o'erlooks the world. 

She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not ; 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 

He cannot skim the ground, like summer birds 

Pursuing gilded flies, and such he deems 

Her honours, her emoluments, her joys^ 

Therefore, in contemplation is his bliss. 

Whose power is such that whom she lifts from earth 

She mokes familiar with a world unseen. 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 

Paraphrase. 

The man that is truly happy is he whose life, even in this world, 
has some resemblance to the happier life beyond the grave; who 
regards without discontent, and even with positive satisfaction, tlie 
quiet though bumble and obscure condition allotted to him here, and 
would, if he were allowed to choose, make that which is his destiny his 
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choice ; who, possessing peace as the effect of virtue, and virtue as the 
fruit or faith, is by such peace and virtue being trained and qualiBed for 
happiness, and shown to be one who is content, indeed, with the ordi- 
nation that makes earth his temporary abode, but who regards heaven 
as his only home. The world, while she is busily intent on discovering 
the objects that in her estimation are illustrious, overlooks this humble 
man ; while he, no less earnestly, but far more nobly occupied, over- 
looks the world. She scorns his enjoyments, because she understands 
them not ; and he seeks not her pleasures, for he has proved them to 
be unsubstantial. Feeling the importance of his eternal existence, he 
cannot like a summer bird skim the ground in pursuit of glittering in- 
seots, for to these short-lived things lie likens the honours, the rewards, 
and the enjoyments of the world. Therefore, his soul, withdrawn from 
the things that are '* seen and temporal," seeks its happiness in spiritual 
contemplation, whose power is such, that they, whose thoughts she 
elevates above the eartii, are by her made to realize familiarly a world 
unseen, and even now to behold glories that are not yet revealed. 

Syntactical Parsing. 

Whose life. The possessive case of a noun or pronoun, is governed by 
the name of the thing owned or possessed. Rule 4.* — ^Tlie relative 
here. is masculine. 

Shows somewhat. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the objec- 
tive case. Rule 7. 

{Which is) to come. Th&infinitive mode may be governed by a verb, an 
adjective, or a noun. Rule 10. 

Who is pleased. A personal verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person. Rule 2. 

(//*) he were. The conjunctions if, though, unless, provided, when ex- 
pressive of uncertain supposition or contingency, are said to require a 
verb in the subjunctive mode. P. 128. 

He free. An adjective relates to the noun or pronoun which it qualifies. 
Rule 3. 

Prepare whom. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the objective 
case. Rule 7. 

Peace, the fruit. When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, occur in ap- 
position, the one serving to identify or explain the other, they are in 
the same case. Rule 14. 

Fruit of virtue. A preposition relates its antecedent to its object or con- 
sequent. Rule 5. 

Of virtue. The object of a preposition is expressed in the objective case. 
Rule 6. 

Peace and virtue prepare. A personal verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person. Rule 2. 

Peace and virtue bespeak. Same Rule. 

To sojourn whilef he must {sojourn). Conjunctions combine two or 
more words or sentences. Rule 9. 

* The mles are quoted from Hunter's Text-Book ofEnglUh Orammar. 

t WkUt if an adverbial conjanction, modifying both to »ofowm and must m^oum. 
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Must (sojourn). The infinitive mode, omitting its sign, may form a 

compound verb with one of the auxiliaries — may, can, shall, wil|» 

must, and do. Rule 1 1 . 
He {being) occupied. An adjective relates to the noun or pronoun, 

which it qualities. Rule 3. 
Earnestly occupied. An adverb relates to the verb, adjective, or adverb, 

which it modifies. Rule 8. 
As earnestly. Same Rule, 
Occupied as she (is occupied). Conjunctions combine two or more 

words or sentences. Rule 9. 
Seeks hers. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the objective 

case. Rule 7. 
Birds pursuing. An adjective relates to the noun or pronoun which it 

qualifies. Rule 3. 
Honours such. Same Rule ; or^ if such is considered pronominal, apply 

the Rule of Apposition. 
Deems joys. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the objective 

case. Rule 7. 
Whose power. The possessive case of a noun or pronoun is governed by 

the name of the thing owned or possessed. Rule 4. — ^The relative 

here is feminine. 
Lifts whom. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the objective 

case. Rule 1 . — ^The correlative of whom is them understood. 
Th&n familiar. An adjective relates to the noun or pronoun which it 

qualifies. Rule 3. 



GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 

No. VIII. 

(Coniinuedfrom p. 278.) 

The tribe of Judah was exalted above every other by the circumstance 
that '^ our Lord sprang out of Judah," a distinction to which the father 
of the tribes perhaps referred, when he said,'* Judah, thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise." The word Judah itself signifies praise. This 
tribe had other features of national importance besides the honour of 
being ordained to send forth the great Captain of man's salvation. It 
was the most numerous and powerful ; it was regarded as the head of 
the nation, after the captivity had obliterated the distinction of two 
Jewish kingdoms, and political power was y^t lingering in its posses- 
sion when the birth of Messiah was near at hand, and these words of 
Jacob were about to be fulfilled — '^ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Jodah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come." 

The territory allotted to Judah was a large south-eastern portion of 
Palestine, partly bounded on the east by the whole western shore of 
the Dead Sea. A considerable extent of it is called in the Niew Testa- 
ment the hill country of Judea — the name Judea being applicable to 
the territories of Dan, Simeon, and Benjamin, included with that of 
Judah. 

The principal towns of this tribe were Kadesh-barnea, Maon, Engedi, 
Hebron^ Tekoa, and Bethlehem. 
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Kadesh was at the south-eastern extremity of Palestine, bordering 
OD Edom. Here the Israelites encamped, with the intention of enter- 
ing the Promised Land, should the Bpies who had been sent forth 
return with a favourable report of the land. Their account, however, 
excited unwarrantable murmu rings among the people, and the Almighty 
*' swore in his wrath that they should not enter into his rest." Nearly 
forty years afterwards, when the generation that had come out of 
Egypt was almost utterly cut off, the Hebrews returned. to Kadesh, 
and attempted to enter into the possession of their inheritance ; but • 
the king of Edom would not allow them a passage through his domi- 
nions, and they were compelled to take a more circuitous route. 

Near the centre of Judah's territory was Maon, which gave name to 
a neighbouring wiklerness, where David resided for some time when 
afrakl of the enmity of Saul. At a place called Carmel, near Maon, 
were the possessions of Nabal, whose churlishness towards David ex- 
cited the indignation of the latter, and whose life, thereby endangered, 
was spared at the intercession of Abigail. . • 

Nearly eastward from Maon, among the wild hills skirting th^ west 
of the Dead Sea, was Engedi, which also gave name to a part of the 
desert where David sought refuge from the band of his great persecutor, 
and where, by cutting off the skirt of SauTs robe, he .demonstrated the 
opportunity he might have taken of avenging himself, and the magna- .. 
nimity whkh sought to ** overcome evil with good." 

The most important town in Jndab, and now one of the most, 
ancient in existence, was Hebron, about twenty miles south of Jeru- 
salem, called also Kirjath-arba, that is, the city of Arba, the father of 
Anak, from whom the famous Anakim were descended. It also bore 
the name of Mamje, the Amorite who was confederate with Abraham. 
ft was to the plain of Mamre that Abraham came to dwell, when he 
parted with Lot ; and here, too, the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob fre- 
quently sojourned. When the land of Canaan was visited with that 
famine from which so many circumstances of peculiarity and import- 
ance in the fortunes of Israel originated, it was at Hebron that Jacob, . 
** the Syrian ready to perish," awaited the return of his children, and - 
the supply of food from Egypt; it was from Hebron that the patri- 
archal family removed to their settlement in Goshen ; and Jacob, when 
he beheld death's shadow descending upon him ia the land x)f Egypt, had 
his faith directed towards Hebron, where Abraham and Isa^ with their 
wives wer^ buried ; and his desire was. that his mortal remains should 
he gathered to his fathers '' in the cave of Machpelah, which is before . 
Mamre, in the land of Canaan." Hebron afterwards became a Le- 
viticai city, and one of the cities of refuge. It was the capital of the 
kingdom of Judah in the earlier part of the reign of David, who, when . 
he was made king over all Israel, transferred the seat of royalty from 
Hebron to Jerusalem. It was as a pontifical town that Hebron became ' 
the residence of Zacharias and Elizabeth, both of A aronic descent; and 
in this part of the hill country of Judea they reared that wondrous 
child who was sent to bear witness of the baptismal consecration and 
the sin-absolving mission of the Son of God. 

Hebron is still adorned with nature's beauty ; the vine and the olive 
are there luxuriant, and sheep and oxen find abundance of riqh pasn ' 
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lure. But the faith of the Moslem has the unrighteous guardianship 
of the tombs of the Jewish patriarchs, a small and mean portion' of the 
town being allowed as a residence for Jewish families who have resorted 
thither, that at their death they may be interred near the sepulchres of 
their illustrious aocestors. There are no Christians resident in the 
town, and it is a matter of great difficulty for Christian travellers to 
obtain access to its scenes of hallowed memory. 

On the road from Hebftn to Jerusalem is the now desolate site of 
Tekoa, where Amos the prophet was born. It is chiefly remembered 
as the residence of the wise woman who interceded with David for the 
restoration of his son Absalom. 

About six miles to the north of Tekoa, and the same distance south 
of Jerusalem, is Bethlehem. To distinguish it from a place of the 
same name in Zebulon, it was called Bethlehem-Judah, or Bethlehem-' 
Ephratah, the latter name signifying fruitfuL This was the birth- 
place of David, and in the plains around it he kept his father's flocks. 
It was amidst the same pastures that those shepnerds were occupied, 
to whom the angel of the Lord announced that mysterious nativity 
which fulfilled the prediction, "Thou Bethlehem«Ephratah, though- 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel." The predominating 
population in this town is Christian ; and a considerable trade is carried 
on by the inhabitants in the beads and crosses which are here manu- 
factured. There is a building attributed to the Empress Helena, called 
the Church of the Nativity, connected with a convent at the extremity 
of the town ; but there is strong reason for refusing to regard the cave 
called the grotto of the nativity as the precise place of the Saviour's 
birth, although we can imagine with what interest, St. Jerome, who 
lived a. long while in the convent here, committed to writing the 
thoughts which occurred to his mind in a situation so hallowed by its 
proximity at least to the birth-place of man's Redeemer. Tradition 
professes to identify also the valley in which the shepherds were keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night, and the fountain from which the 
three men, at the hazard of their lives, brought water to David. There 
is perhaps no error in the representations by which the voice of modern 
time declares the ancient sanctity of that valley and its refreshing 
stream. But every Christian who visits Bethlehem must be prompted to 
think with livelier gratitude of the spiritual fountain there *' opened for 
sin and for uncleanness," and to feel with increased force the propriety 
of our emulating the shepherds, '* not only with our hps but in our 
lives," in rendering '' glory to God in the highest," for the peade be- 
stowed on earth, and the good-will shown towards men. 

J. H. 



PEACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 

BOTANY AND THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

/. The Use and Application of Botany as a Principle of Education. 

It must seem passing strange to the. student of nature that, ift the 
many and various systems of education now in vogue, wKieh embrace 
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an almost unlimited range of aseful and general learning, so little, 
account is made of botany. Why, we may ask, does it form na part of 
the daily routine of school work 7 Is it because it is not generally 
considered practical knowledge, or because it is (or is esteemed) so 
dry and uninteresting a subject that it would rather tend to disgust 
than to instruct the young f It will not be difficult to show that the 
study of the vegetable world, which is, perhaps, the most extensive 
and diversified portion of the creation, cannot be less interesting and 
instructive to children, who are spending their early years amid rural 
scenes, — rambling through the fields and woodlands, — culling in spor- 
tive innocence the wild flowers scattered by Nature over the verdant 
meads, and watching the grateful vicissitudes of the seasons, and the 
various changes of the vegetable scenery, — it cannot be less instruc- 
tive, I say, to those than the usual drudgery in English Grammar, or 
the dry details of Foreign Geography. Nor can it be less useful to 
the youthful farmer, who is destined to spend his life in agricultural 
pursuits, to study the nature of those trees, and shrubs, and herbs, 
o.nd flowers, among which his lot will be cast, and on the knowledge 
of which will depend his skill and ultimate success in the art of hus« 
bandry than the rudiments of Astronomy, Algebra, Political Economy, 
or the more refined studies of the school-room. 

But the utility of Botany is not limited to one class of society ; it 
extends equally to all : we are all indebted to the vegetable world to 
an incredible degree. Not only man, but the countless hosts of 
animals, depend entirely on vegetation for their subsistence. And 
although some animals feed on others, those others will be found to 
owe their existence to the vegetable world. But not only our food, 
but also our drink, whether wine or beer, cider or milk, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, or chocolate, whatever it may be, was once growing in the 
vineyards, the orchards, or the fields. Our clothing, too, whether silk 
or cotton, linen or woollen, came originally from the same source. 
The mulberry tree, without doubt, supplies us with silk ; the well- 
known cotton plant with cotton ; the flax tree with linen ; and wool 
refers us to the sheep which was fed on the grass which grows in the 
meadows. Then, again, our houses, with the costly furniture they 
contain, came originally from the forest or the field. Indeed, can you 
point out any part of the vegetable world which is not of service to 
man or beast. We are told that the common thistle, which we regard 
as a most noxious herb, makes the best glass, and their thorns and 
prickles furnish the most valuable salt. And is not the common 
bramble of immense importance to the husbandman? And the sting- 
ing nettle, which, as children, we tread on with contempt, is it not 
invaluable as a medicine? The plants which we may think but of little 
worth are no doubt useful for otlier of God's creatures. Animals re- 
quire physic as well as food, and beasts and birds know well enough 
the medicinal herbs. Why do dogs eat grass, and the wounded stags 
dittany ? And we are told, whether true or not, that swallows cure 
the sore eyes of their young with celandine. Dr. Sloane records a 
species of aloe which supplied fishing lines, bowstrings, as well as 
stockings, to a secluded people. And Dampier, in his voyage to the 
Gampeachy, speaks of a wild pine ; and Navarette, in bis collection of 
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trayels, of a tree called bejuco; and Dr. Sloane also of a plant of 
Jamaica^ called the waterwith, the leaves of which trees catch and 
preserve a considerable quantity of water, clear and refreshing, which 
proves an inestimable blessing to the inhabitants of those hot climates, 
particularly the herdsmen and thirsty travellers. Were it not for these 
vegetable reservoirs, the condition of some countries would be in the 
highest degree distressing ; for when the rivers tail these plants are the 
only resource for the people. The non-importance of common weeds is 
founded entirely on our ignorance. The virtues of the common sun- 
flower have not long been discovered, and yet how valuable is every 
part. The flowers furnish a rich supply of honey to the bee, — the 
leaves a nourishing food for cattle, — pigs will fatten on their seeds, — a 
useful oil is also pressed from them, — their stalks are good for kindling, 
and their ashes produce a large supply of alkali. Without enumerating 
more instances, are we not indebted to the vegetable world for the very 
air we breathe? Oxygen gas, which is the vital air, is prepared and 
produced by trees and plants. They give out oxygen for animal 
life, and animals, in return, give out carbon for vegetable life; and 
thus one part of creation is essentially dependent on the other. 



Principles of vegetation i 



Carbon the basis. 

Water / Hydrogen (15), 
^^^^^ \ Oxygen (85). 
'' Nitrogen (72). 
I Oxygen (28). 



Air 



Botany, then, is a useful study ; it is practical knowledge, — the 
wisest of men esteemed it worthy of his attention ; for it is said that he 
** spake of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall '' (1 Kings, iv. 33) ; and I am sure it is amusing 
and entertaining to children. It gave me and my schoolfellows infinite 
delight in our school days, and, if taught upon the same principles, 
will afford equal delight to others. The plan I propose is this — not to 
teach the subject to a whole school indiscriminately, but to make it 
serve as a stimulus to industry and a reward to merit. -Select the best 
boys from the upper classes, and form them into a class by themselves. 
These, during the spring and early summer, occasionally — say once a 
week, on the half holiday, or during a part of some adernoon — I would 
accompany on a botanical excursion over the meadows and the moors,—- 
along the retired rural lanes, by rock and rivulet, and would there 
examine the modest unpretending beauties of nature. I know not a 
more effectual means than this to inspire children with just notions of 
the wisdom and goodness of God, — to lead them to reflect on and ad- 
mire the common, the meanest objects in nature, and to attach them 
to their school and teacher. But to make an excursion of this kind 
interesting to children, they should previously be made acquainted 
with the first elements of botany ; — I mean simply the alphabet of the 
science. I would not bore them with a dry list of scientific terms, to 
disgust them at starting. This is not the way we teach any other 
science. We do not commence, for instance, common arithmetic by 
first giving the definition of fractions and decimals, algebra and 
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geometry. Let them feel the want of suitable terms to express their 
ideas before you give them ; then, in all probability^ they will remember 
them. All that will be needful will be common specimens of the dif- 
ferent parts of plants and flowers to illustrate your lessons. You will 
also require a piece of chalk, and a large slate or black board, on 
which to sketch your diagrams, and describe the terms you explain . 
Then arrange the class before you, so that you may catch every eye,^ 
and every eye may see the board ; give each a scrap of paper and a 
pen for notes, and then begin with the definition of the subject. 

Lessok I. 

On the Seeds and Roots of Trees, 

I am going to tell you something, children, about what is called the vege- 
table world. All the things which God has created here below are put into 
three great classes — called worlds. All the animals, from the huge elephant 
to the little mite, are put into one class — and called the animal world. Then, 
again, all the vegetables, from the giant oak, which flourishes through a 
thousand winters, to the delicate little flower, which scarce lives through a 
summer, are put into another class, and called the vegetable world. Then^ 
again, if we take away all the animals and vegetables, there would remain 
only stones and earth, and such things as are taken out of the earth by 
means of mines or deep pits — these are named the mineral world. Vege- 
tables, then, you see, are a large class of creatures ; and the study or know- 
ledge of vegetables, remember, is called botany. 

We have borrowed the word botany from the Greek language. Botane in 
Greek simply meant a plant. And there is a place now called Botany Bay, 
peopled by English transports, which took its name from the number of 
plants and flowers discovered there. (Point out the spot, and explain trans- 
ports.) But in English the word botany has a wider meaning than it had in 
Greek. It implies a knowledge of plants, with their different names and 
natures. It teaches us also how they are to be cultivated, — what soil will 
best suit them, — what are wholesome and what hurtful. Hence it is doubly 
useful to colonists — those who leave one country to cultivate and occupy the 
barren and uncultivated parts of another. They may meet with a number of 
plants they have never before seen, as Robinson Crusoe did ; and they may 
also have to remove some from their native country to a foreign soil. To do 
this successfully, they ought to know the nature of the plants as well as the 
nature of the soil. How botany teaches all this we shall see by and by. Tell 
me, now, how you would divide the vegetable world. (Into trees, shrubs or 
bushes, herbs and small plants.) You can tell me, with a little thought, in 
what respect plants differ from animals ; but can you tell me in what respect 
they resemble or are alike each other ? (Try and impress the following ana- 
logy upon the class : — ) 

I. They have parents, and a birth, like animals. 
II. They require food to support them, and they grow from weakness 
to strength. 

III. They have mouths, at the ends of the roots and under the leaves. 

IV. The earth serves them for a stomach, and digests the food for them. 
V. If they have no blood-vessels, they have sap-vessels, which are ^he 

same. 
VI. They feel the cold in the winter, and are subject to diseases. 
VII. They have bones and limbs in the hard frame-work of the trunk and 

branches. 
VIII. They require rest and repose, which they get in the winter. 
IX. And they are liable to death, and after death to corruption. 
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They may carry the analogy even farther than this. Name the different 
parts of a tree, beginning from the roots. (Roots — trunk — stem or stalk — 
boughs or branches — ^leaves — ^buds and blossoms — and the fruit.) 

Which of these ought we to consider first } (The seeds, to be sure ; for 
they contain all the rest.) Did it ever strike you how small the seeds are 
when compared to the parent tree, and how wisely God has so ordained it ? 
Suppose the acorn bore the same proportion to the oak as the common bean 
does to its stalk — it would be larger than a man's head, and would probably 
lie on the ground and die, because it would be unable to bury itself as it 
now does. Who would suppose, on viewing an acorn, that it contained 
within it the roots, trunk, and branches of the mighty oak ? But so it is ; 
and if you were to soak the acorn in warm water for a few days, you would 
easily distinguish the shape of the future tree. You shall know more about 
the seeds when you come to the fruit, — but I wish you to take notice how 
wonderfully and wisely God has provided for the sowing of the seeds, and 
how his providential care extends even to the meanest of his creatures. 

Where should you think the seeds of trees would fall if left to themselves ? 
(Beneath the trees on which they grew.) But the ground beneath is gene- 
rally very hard and dry, and receives but little rain or sunshine in the sum- 
mer ; and if all the seeds fell beneath, in the first place they would be too 
thick to grow ; and in the next, they would be unable to penetrate the earth, 
or feel the beneficial effects of the rain and sun. To remedy or prevent this, 
you will find some seeds provided with wings to enable the wind to carry 
them from the tree and scatter them about. Some have one wing, some have 
more. Others have a hooked wing, to prevent them being carried too far. 
Pines have short legs or wings, just to enable them to crawl or flutter from 
beneath their parent tree, while dandelions are wafted to a distance like a 
feather. Some are shut up in a case, and when the seeds are ripe, the case 
bursts open as with a spring, and shoots the seeds fiar away. Many of the 
berry species are planted by birds. They swallow the berry, but the little 
hard stone which contains the seeds passes through them uninjured. 
Mistletoe is planted in this way; so are nutmegs in the East. These 
are most difficult to rear in any other way. 

Now we know a little about the seeds, we shall pass on to the roots. What 
purpose do roots answer ? (They fix the plant firmly to the ground, and so 
prevent the wind from upsetting it ; and they also supply it with nourishing 
food, which they extract from the earth.) Many plants have two kinds of 
roots, — a large root, which is called the caudex, or stump, — from this spring 
a great number of small fibres or roots, called radicles. At the end of these 
radicles are some small white fibres called spongelets, at the end of which 
are the mouths of the plant. Here is a radish ; the word means simply a 
root ; this red part, which we eat, is the caudex or stump ; these fibres are 
the radicles ; at the end of these are the spongelets and feeders. To explain 
how the roots are formed, be provided with some broad beans which have 
been previously soaked or buried until they have begun to grow. Hand 
them round the class, together with some seed beans which have not been 
planted. Bid them open the latter, and they will discover between the two 
halves, which are called lobes and cotyledons, the germ or vital principle of 
the future plant. In the former they will observe the two lobes parting 
asunder, and a little green shoot making its appearance in one direction, and 
some small fibres in the opposite. The little shoot is called the plumule, and 
the fibres (as before) radicles.. And as it will interest them to know what 
causes a hard, dead-looking seed to grow, they may be told that it is warmth, 
in the first instance. A seed is similar to an egg, which must be warmed by 
the hen, or in an oven (as in Egypt) before it can be hatched into life. Seeds 
contain air, and when put into the earth the air becomes warmed and ex- 
pands (remember what causes the wind and what the water to boil in the 
kettle)* After they have thus expanded, by a change of temperature and 
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dthcr' causefi, they gradually cool again, and again expand or swell. This 
expansion and condensation continues until these lohes (point to them) be- 
come soft and pulpy. Then the roots begin to show themselves, and, being 
weak, are nourished by these soft, milky lobes, or cotyledons, until they are 
able to draw it for themselves from the soil. In fact, they are like the udder 
and teats of an animal. Now if the seeds be bad or withered, they could not 
of course nourish the young plant : so the roots would die, and the crop fail. 
We cannot be too particular in securing good seeds. In many plants these 
two cotyledons show themselves above ground with the young shoot. They 
are the bottom leaves, and are different in shape from the leaves of the plant. 
There is one thing more to remember about the roots, and that is their vari- 
ous shapes and ages. How many different shaped roots can you enumerate } 

I. There is the branching root, such as in the oak and other trees* 

II. The fibrous root, as in grasses. 

III. The simple tuberous root, as in the turnip. 

IV. The compound tuberous root, as in the potato. 

V. The creeping roots, as in mint, twitch, &c. 

VI. The spindle-shaped (or fusiform) as in the radish, carrot, parsnip. 

VII. The scaly bulb, as in the white lily. 

VIII. The solid bulb, as in the crocus and tulip. 

IX. The coated bulb, as in the onion and hyacinth. 

Some roots live only through one season, and are therefore called annuals. 
Barley is an annual. 

Others live through two seasons, or through one winter, and die at the 
close of the following summer, and are called biennials. Whtot is a 
biennial. 

Others, again, live and flourish through many years, as trees land shrubs^ 
and are hence called perennials. 

{To be continued.) 



ON THE NEGLECT OF ARITHMETIC IN OUR MOST 
EMINENT CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 

In a recent notice of Dr, Whewell's work, entitled, ** Of a Liberal 
Education in general; and with particular Reference to the leading 
Studies at Cambridge," allusion was made in our Journal to his remarks 
upon the relation between the university system and school, teaching, 
and upon the great classical schools. The importance of this relation 
is obvious, especially when we consider the nature of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, as compared with foreign universities, or with 
the University of London, which has been framed upon a foreign model. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are Educating Bodies, and 
not, like the London University, bodies whose sole function . it is to 
award prizes, confer degrees, and the like. Young men are sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge, not merely to show what they have learnt, but 
also to learn. Hence the teaching of our schools should have, for one 
of its objects, to fit youths for being further educated while at the 
universities. This view of the relation of our schools to our universities 
suggests some important rules for the general conduct of the studies of 
young men. Of these one, for instance, is, that the object of school- 
masters and early tutors should be, not to carry their pupils through all 
the subjects of university teaching, from the highest to the lowest, so 
much as to teach them thoroughly well in the lower subjects^ and to 
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prepare them by a good fiindamental instruction for a progress in the 
higher subjects, when the university course brings them to that stage. 
We propose in this paper to give the substance of Dr. Whewell's ob- 
servations under this head as applied to the study of mathematics. 

In the mathematical portion of school teaching the object ought to 
be, not so much to teach what will fit the pupil for the university exa- 
minations as for the college lectures. And as the basis of all real pro- 
gress in mathematics, the boy ought to acquire a good knowledge of 
arithmetic, and a habit of performing the common operations of 
arithmetic, and of applying the rules in a correct and intelligent man- 
ner. Now arithmetic is a. matter of habit, and can be learnt only by 
long-continued practice. For some years of boyhood there ought to 
be a daily appropriation of time to this object. Geometry and algebra 
do not require so much time. Geometry is a matter of reasoning; 
and when the proofs are once understood, the student has little more 
to do. And although algebra requires, like arithmetic, the habits of 
performing operations on symbols, the operations of algebra are learnt 
with comparative ease, when those of arithmetic are already familiar. 
We may say, generally, that boyhood is fitted for the formation of 
practical habits, and that the aptitude to attend to general reasonings 
comes with more advanced youth. Hence it follows, that in the most 
natural course of education, at school we learn to do ; at college we 
Jearn reasons why we do ; at school we learn to construe and to cipher ; 
at college we are invited to follow the speculations of philologers, and 
to attend to the proofs of the rules of arithmetic. And the tastes of 
boys, for the most part, correspond to this distribution of employments. 
They can learn to perform and apply the rules of arithmetic, and they 
take a pleasure in the correctness of their operations, and in the man- 
ner in which the rules verify themselves ; but they find it irksome to 
follow the reasoning of Euclid, where the interest is entirely of a spe- 
culative kind. The interest which belongs to demonstration as demon- 
stration, comes at a later period, when the speculative powers, in their 
turn, begin to unfold themselves. And the interest of demonstration 
is greater, when the truth proved is one with which we are already 
familiar in practice ; as when the reasons are rendered for the common 
rules of arithmetic. Demonstrations regarded with this interest, are a 
very effective means of unfolding the reasoning powers. With a view 
to the encouragement of such mental processes as these, Dr. Whewell 
considers that the mathematical education of boys at school might be 
extended to practical methods, much further than is commonly done, 
at least at classical schools ; and, that it would be a great improvement, 
if boys were not only made to learn arithmetic, but also mensuration — 
that is, the practical rules of finding, from the necessary data, the 
areas of'triangles, circles, sectors ; the solid contents of prisms, pyra- 
mids, cylinders, spheres, and the like. Such knowledge would be, 
upon innumerable occasions, of great value in the business of life ; and 
would make the proofs which speculative geometry gives, of the truth 
of such rules, both much more intelligible, and much more interesting 
than they generally are. Tliat schoolboys can learn so much of men- 
suration, and will usually take pleasure*in learning and applying it, the 
experience of many of our commercial and other schools abundantly 
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shows. Other practical matters in mathematics might, so far as time 
allows, be learnt at school ; for instance, the use of logarithmic tables, 
and perhaps the solution of triangles by trigonometrical tables. There 
is the more reason for teaching these practical processes to the school- 
boy, because, if not learnt then, they are rarely performed with facility 
and correctness by the student at the university ; for though the theory 
of the processes is brought before him, he has not time to familiarize 
himself with the practice. And if boys at classical schools were well 
exercised in arithmetic and mensuration, with the use of logarithmic 
tables, they would find this a more congenial employment than going 
over the proofs of geometrical propositions ; and would come to the 
university prepared to pursue their mathematical studies with alacrity 
and intelligence, instead of finding in them, as they often do now, a 
weary and obscure task, which they engage in only as a necessary con- 
dition of some other object, ancj which produces little effect in that 
education of the reason which is its proper end. 

Such is the mathematical course which Dr. Whewell recommends 
to be taught at school, as a preparation for the mathematics which are 
to be studied at the university. He considers that mathematics cannot 
be studied to any purpose at the university, except an effectual begin- 
ning is made at school. This, he says, is true, even of speculative 
portions of mathematics, such as geometry ; but still more true of prac- 
tical sciences, such as arithmetic, algebra, and practical trigonometry, 
in which the learner has to apply rules and to perform operations, 
which it requires considerable time and application to learn to apply 
and to perform correctly, and still more, to perform both correctly and 
rapidly. And he adds, '* if this is not learnt during the period of boy- 
hood, at least with regard to arithmetic, it is never learnt; and when 
this is the case, all real progress in mathematics is impossible. Yet," 
— he proceeds to observe, (and we must remember, that his observa- 
tions are the result of no ordinary experience,) "how imperfectly 
arithmetic is generally learnt at our great schools, is remarkable to the 
extent of being curious, besides being, as I conceive it is, a great mis- 
fortune to the boys. The sons of great merchants, bankers, and fund- 
holders, when they leave school, are very generally incapable of calcu- 
lating the discount upon a bill, and often not able to add up the sums 
of an account. And few indeed of the sons of our great landowners 
can calculate the area of a field of irregular, or even of regular form 
and given dimensions. This appears to be a lamentable state of things 
on every account ; in its first and lowest bearing, because such igno- 
rance is a great impediment in the practical business of life ; in the 
next place, because arithmetic is in itself a good discipline of attention 
and application of mind, and when pursued into its applications, an 
admirable exercise of clearness of head and ingenuity ; — in the next 
place, because, as the boys of the middle classes at commercial schools 
are commonly taught arithmetic (and generally mensuration also), 
effectively and well, the boys from the great schools have, in this 
respect, an education inferior to that which prevails in a lower stage of 
society : — and, in the next place, again, because the want of arith- 
metic makes it impossible that such young men should receive a good 
education at the university. On all these accounts, it appears to me 
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ih the highest degree desirable, that arithmetic at least should hold a 
fixed and prominent place in the system of our great schools." And 
in another place he remarks, that not only do young men highly intel- 
ligent and well instructed in the classics, come to the university, most 
of them knowing little of the mathematics, many nothing ; but such 
persons have often acquired a repugnance to mathematics, from the 
aspect under which they have seen the subject at school ; and would 
in many cases, study it with more advantage if they were to begin it 
afresh, when they arrive at the university, provided time enough could 
be given to it. 

Whilst pointing out the unsuccessful manner in which mathematical 
studies have hitherto been conducted at our great schools. Dr. Whewell 
bears honourable testimony to them in other respects, which must not 
be omitted, because it affords the best grounds for believing that this 
particular defect will be remedied, as soon as a suitable remedy can be 
devised. ** I have,** he says, " the highest opinion of many of the 
excellent men who are at the head of our several great schools; and 
so far as I am acquainted with the present state of those institutions, 
I admire greatly both the improvements of system and the elevation of 
their general spirit and character, which have taken place in many of 
them of late years. But still, they may be regarded as exclusively 
classical schools. No other subject than classical studies, attains com- 
paratively, any hold upon the minds of the scholars. In particular, 
the mathematics are not, at most of these schools, taught generally and 
effectually as part of the business of the school. Whatever means 
have hitherto been employed in teaching arithmetic in the great schools, 
it is plain that they are msufficient with regard to the majority of the 
scholars; and that new and better means should be devised and in- 
troduced.** 

Dr. Whewell does not profess to be sufficiently well acquainted with 
the system of great schools to be able to suggest how this may best be 
done ; but he conceives that it must be done by making arithmetic a 
part of the system of the school ; not a mere appendage to the ordinary 
work of the school, enjoined it may be and provided for, but not 
looked wpon with any regard and respect by those who govern the 
school and direct the minds of the boys. Arithmetic, and, when that 
has been mastered, geometry, mensuration, algebra, and trigonometry, 
in succession, should, he says, form a part of the daily business of 
every school which is intended to prepare students for the university ; 
and he especially urges that arithmetic and a portion of Euclid's geo- 
metry should be taught to all the scholars in our great classical schools 
— taught so as to be familiarly used and permanently possessed, and, 
with that view, made a part of the daily system of those schools. He 
observes, that a great part of the vice of the mode in which such 
branches of learning are now taught at these schools is, that they are 
taught, not as valuable for their own sakes, but as means of passing 
examinations in the universities. Hence boys are not taught things 
the most fit for boys, and in the manner most fit (as the practical 
teaching of arithmetic is) ; but they are taught, as much as possible, in 
the manner most resembling the teaching of the university. And un- 
doubtedly the teachers, looking only to the boys' university career in 
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what tliey teach, think this a grfaC impro^enfient on the system of 
teaching mathematical subjects in tlicse schools ; but this notion Dr. 
Whewell condemns, as altogether a mistake. Boys, he says, should 
be taught arithmetic and geometry, and, it may be, algebra and trigo- 
nometry, in the gxeat classical schools, in the same way in which they 
are in the best commercial schools : at any rate, in some way in which 
the knowledge, ^nd nQt the passing of examinations, is regarded as the 
valuable result. 

In concluding this abstract of Dr. Whewell's remarks upon school 
instruction in nMUhematics as preparatory to a unirersity course, we 
would briefly remind our readers of the great importance which he 
assigns to early instruction in arithmetic, and to a knowledge of arith- 
metic, as the foundation of all real progress in mathematics. His 
obserTation that arithmetic is of a practical nature, and therefore pecu- 
liarly suited to the tastes of boys, is well worthy -of notice, as also that 
it is a matter of habit, and can be learned only by long-continued prac- 
tice. . Hence the necessity of a daily appropriation of time during some 
years of boyhood to this object. Though we quite agree with Dr. W. 
in thinking that there should be as nearly as possible a daily appro- 
priation of time to this employment, yet we believe that the period so 
set apart, if wellemployed, need not be long. How such period may 
be most effectively employed so as to affprd daily improvement to all, 
appears to be the main problem, upon solving which depends the 
success of any remedy for that neglect of arithnaetic in our great schools 
of which Dr. W. complains. For its solution we should be disposed to 
refer the heads of those institutions to the practical skill and experience 
of those who have of late been so successful in teaching the elements 
of arithmetic and mathematics in our best national and training schools. 
The first part of arithmetic is very much a matter of mere drill, and 
readiness in such necessary processes as multiplication and division, 
and familiarity with the tables and with the elements of fractions, are 
most easily and perfectly acquired, in the first instance, by repetition 
and by being questioned in classes, and by working out sums aloud 
with the help of the black-board, as in our national schools. Thus 
boys are made to understand the rules of arithmetic, and how to apply 
them to particular questions, with least sacrifice of time by the master, 
and with most ease to themselves. Then, when sums are set them to 
be done separately by themselves, they have some chance of making 
them out ; and, if they cannot succeed at first, the master quickly dis- 
covers it, and when he next uses the black board, he takes occasion to 
address himself to the correction of such mistakes, or to the removal of 
such difficulties as may have hitherto prevented boys from working 
out the sums by themselves. Now, the junior boys at our public 
schools might thus be taught this elementary knowledge by masters 
who have been thoroughly habituated to the most approved modes of 
teaching arithmetic at the best training schools. Such masters might 
act as non-commissioned officers in our army, and simply go through 
the processes of teaching, in the presence and under the eye of the 
higher mathematical tutor, who would be responsible for the discipline 
and general control pf the boys. This would prevent the evil which 
often arose from the old practice of handing over boys to the writing 
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master, who generally gave instruction also in figures, but who was 
unable, from his inferior position, to maintain that order, which is abso- 
lutely essential in any exercise where strict and undivided attention is 
indispensable, as in arithmetic, if any real progress is to be made. It 
is plain that the mere presence of the regular mathematical tutor, when 
subordinate teachers are employed in going through the elementary 
and more mechanical processes, would effectually remedv any evil of 
this kind ; whilst it would at once enable our great schools to partake 
of the benefits to be derived from the recent undoubted improvements 
upon the old method of communicating an elementary knowledge of 
arithmetic. When the boys had thoroughly mastered these first steps, 
and acquired some facility in performing the common operations of 
arithmetic, and in applying the rules in a correct and intelligent man- 
ner, further progress would be not only easy but interesting, and we 
should hear no more of the complaint in which Dr. Whewell is tempted 
to indulge, namely, that " now boys in general are more slow in 
understanding any portion of mathematics than they were thirty years 
ago." 



Cotrej^pontrena. 



BIBLE LESSON. 

Rev. Sir, — In a former Number of your Journal you inserted notes of 
a Bible lesson, and promised that a series of them would follow; but, as 
they have not come, I send you the following lesson, hoping that it 
may p^ve the way for others. 



I"- 



Your obedient Servant, 
Coventry y April 9. Thomas Rankine. 

St. Mark i. 40. Christ cleanseth the Leper, 

1 . The meaning of the principal words. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3. The application, or the practical lessons. 

1 . Leper — beseeching — cleansed — testimony — publish . 

2. The leper — ^leprosy — its character, small beginning — sometimes 
inflicted as a punishment (Examples, Miriam and Gehazi) — the posture 
of the leper — ^his prayer — Jesus toucheth him — His compassion for 
him — ^his cure — to show himself to the priest — why (Lev. xiv.) — 
leprosy the type of sin. 

3. (a.) The one cure for leprosy — but one for the disease of our 
soul. 

(b.) Humility, in approaching, due to GOD — kneeling in His 
presence. 

(c.) Encouragement from the compassion of our blessed Lord, 
(d.) Faith from the poor leper. 
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fititim of ^nAi. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. BY THE LATE W. A. SHIRLEY, D.D., 

BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. Pp. 164. (Loiidon : Hatchard, 
1850.) 

Whilst we approve of the object of this little volume, we hardly 
think that the letters contained in it are such as to justify publication. 
It is certainly desirable for parents, and others interested in the welfare, 
of young persons when temporarily absent, to cultivate an epistolary 
intercourse with them ; since it may often be so managed as to be 
made a very powerful instrument in the formation of character. But. 
the effect thus produced will generally arise rather from the individual 
character and personal influence of the writer than from anything 
peculiarly striking in the letters. The effective parts of the letters will 
generally consist of seasonable, though perhaps apparently slight, al- 
lusions to past events or future prospects, of great interest to those 
to whom they are directly addressed, but often barely intelligible to 
others. Few persons can write letters which will bear publication ; 
and still fewer do write such letters to their children, or to young per- 
sons under their care; or such as, if practically useful to them, would 
be so also to strangers. And this, we think, is as true of these letters 
of Bishop Shirley as of those of most ordinary letter writers. To those 
who were acquainted with the amiable character and superior abilities 
of the bishop, it must be interesting to observe in these letters the 
affectionate care and pains which he bestowed upon his children, even 
in their earliest years ; how he wrote to his little boy in printing cha- 
racters, that the child might be able to read the letter himself, and 
write one like it ; and how he entered into all the details of the amuse- 
ments of his little folks. It may, too, perhaps be well that parents 
generally should know that persons of very superior attainments are 
not above such acts as these, but consider them of so much importance as 
to make a point of not neglecting them, even when fully engaged with 
weighty matters of professional duty. Still it seems hardly fair to 
publish letters of this description when written by such a man as 
Bishop Shirley, unless they are somewhat superior of their kind, which 
we think these letters can scarcely claim to be. They evidently pro- 
ceed from the pen of a pious and affectionate parent, and of an honest 
and practical Adviser; but there is little else remarkable in them. We 
give however two extracts, which contain advice that may be of 
general service, and are favourable specimens. The first is addressad 
to a boy at school, on the subject of receiving the holy communion'; 
the other is a reply to a youthful correspondent who had written 
slightingly of repetition as a school exercise : — 

Letter xxxvi. 

'' I hardly know what to say about the Sacrament. You have had my 
f(eneral advice on the subject ; but I consider your present state (would that 
I had reason to believe it was past !) of idleness a state of sin. Your work 
may have been hard, perhaps rather too hard for you ; but is there the least 
ground for thinking that you did your best ? if not, you have been livmg in 
a state of sin; for your school work is your present duty, and your religious 
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principles should be manifested by the conscientious discharge of your 
present duties. I do not sa/ that the recollection of sins should keep you 
from the Lord's table ; but certainly you should not approach that table ex- 
cept with deep penitence for the past^ a lively faith in God's mercy throuah 
Christ to forgive and heal vou, and a stedfast purpose to lead a new life. 
Examine yourself on these neads, and do as your conscience may dictate." 

LSTTSR LII. 

'' I do not think so lightly of the repetition as you seem inclined to do, 
and am persuaded that the power of learning by heart accurately is a test of 
intellectual vigour, and that tbe practice is an excellent method of strength- 
ening the mind, as it most unquestionably is of improving scholarship. I 
was reading lately a life of Porson, by Dr. Young; and his biographer says, 
that his extraoroinary scholarship was mainly the effect of a wonderful 
memory, which had been exercised at school bv his having to learn by heart 
every lesson he construed. The real fact is, toat you are lazy ; and though 
you will read what interests you, and make an effort for some special object, 
you will not do your ordinary work with steady persevering diligence. This 
18, however, injurious to your moral and intellectual character, and £Eital to 
your scholarship." 



CONFIRMATION DAT. BT THE REV. H. GOODWIN, M.A., LATE FELLOW 
. OF OONVILLE AND CAIU8 COLLEGE, AND MINISTER OF 8T. EDWARD's, 

CAMBRIDGE. Pp.58. (Cambridge: Deighton, London: Riving^ 
tons. 

The season of confirmations, which has again come round, leads us 
to notice the above tract. Its title sufficiently represents its object, 
which the author has more fully described as being '' A book of instruc- 
tion for young persons ; how they ought to spend that solemn day on 
which they renew the vows of their baptism, and are confirmed by the 
bishop with prayer and the laying on of hands." Its design is to 
assist young persons in spending, to the best advantage, one of the 
ffiost important of their days. The author confines himself to the en- 
deavour of placing the usual instruction given previous to confirmation 
in a practical and devotional form. This he has done very successfully, 
and has thus supplied a want which, other clergymen as well as himself 
must have oflen experienced; namely, that of a hand-book, to serve as a 
sort of guide to young persons on the day of confirmation, to assist 
them in spending each hour of it in the most fitting and profitable 
manner. 



AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS : FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. PART II. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSU- 
RATION. BY JAMES ELLIOT. (Edinburgh : Sutherland Sf Knox, 
London : Simpkin^ Marshall^ Sf Co, 

In 1845, the author of this work published a *' Complete Treatise on 
Practical Geometry and Mensuration," together with a Key containing 
full demonstrations of the rules, and solutions of all the more difficult 
or laborious exercises, accompanied by critical and explanatory re- 
marks. These two excellent volumes form a valuable addition to the 
list of books on practical geometry and mensuration ; for though we 
have several works on both subjects, yet Dr. Button's large treatise on 
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mensuratton is the only work having any pretensions to completeness 
which is worth consulting. While adverting to these two complete 
treatises on mensuration, it may be useful to remark that the expres- 
sions for the solid content of the Dodecahedron and Icojsahedron are 
not given in their simplest form in either of these works, nor in any 
treatise which has come under our observation. In Dr. Hutton's 
mensuration, as well as in Mr. Elliot's, the expressions for the solid 

content of these two regular bodies are respectively y^*\ — ^ — • 

and -g-I^'C^—o — )* ' ^^^ ^^® square root of each of these binomial 
surd expressions can be extracted by the usual process given in air 
books on algebra; the square root of — j^ — ^^ lo "*" lo 

3 7 ,. 15 + 7v5 J *u ♦ -7 + 3^^5 7^3,^ 

-— 4. -r V 5 or — rrr^* ^^^ ^"® square root of — -r — or -^ + -y- V & 

is -o- (3 + */ ^)t and substituting these results in the preceding expres- 
sions, the solid content of the Dodecahedron is = i L" (15 + 7 ^ 5), 
and the solid content of the Icosahedron is ^ ^ l» (3 + ^^ 6), where L 

denotes the length of the edge, or lineal side of the face. These ex- 
pressions are much simpler than those usually given, and though the 
mensuration of the five regular solid bodies is not of great practical 
utility, still the expressions, if given at all, ought to £e exhibited in 
their simplest form. These modified results were first pointed out by 
Mr. Rutherford, in the Vnrthumhrian Mirror^ vol. l.| p. 153, a peri* 
odical work, published at Alnwick in 1837. 

The first part of Mr. Elliot's " Elementary Course of Practical 
Mathematics" is '^ Algebra," which was published several months ago ; 
and the second part, on " Practical Geometry and Mensuration,^ 
recently published, is only an abridgement of the complete treatise on 
the same subjects, alluded to at the commencement of this notice. In 
his preface to the complete treatise, Mr. Elliot recommends the scholar 
to go over the large print of the several parts of that work, and to solve 
only the large-print exercises, before he attempts to study the whole of 
the volume in regular succession. The abridged form consists of nearly 
all the large print in the larger treatise, and the numbers of the para- 
graphs and propositions are retained the same as in the complete work, 
to that in the elementary course many numbers are i^ecessarily 
omitted. 

By the omission of several paragraphs and propositiQns, the oom- 
plete treatise is reduced to a very convenient-sised volumCi well adapted 
as a class book for beginners. In the Practical Geometry we are glad 
to observe the insertion of several useful problems on " Geometrical 
Perspective," which greatly enhancesthe value of this part of the book. 
On the whole, we are much pleased with the second part of Mr. 
Elliot's ** Elementary Course," and we think it will be found a very 
useful class book, abounding in original exercises on the mensuration 
of line^, of surfaces, and of solids, and containing much varied and 
practical information. The concluding chapter consists of a great 
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number of unresolved exercises, without answers, on every part of 
mensuration. Part Third, *' On Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry," 
is in preparation. 



THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM : CONTAINING A FAMILIAR EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF VARIOUS KINDS OF MACHINERY, &C, 
BY THOMAS TATE, LATE MATHEMATICAL PROFESSOR IN THE BAT- 

TERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE (London : Lougman ^ Co,) 

In this very fruitful age of mechanical contrivances and inventions, it 
would be an herculean task to give a familiar description of even a 
tithe of the numerous applications of machinery, whether these applica- 
tions be to the arts and manufactures, or to the more important pur- 
poses of human life. The advantages and uses of machines are appa- 
rent to every observer ; for " amid the busy haunts of men,'' wc cannot 
look around without observing a machine of one kind or another, 
either for accumulating power, or for exerting forces too great for 
human or animal power. With the common crane, whose uplifted front 
is visible on every wharf, one man can raise a weight which would re- 
quire the united efforts of several horses to move ; and with the coining 
and punching machine, which is a lever attached to a screw, and carry- 
ing heavy masses of matter at its extremities, a single man can produce 
the impression of the die upon the metal, or perforate the plate, which 
the unaided pressure of a hundred men would fail to effect. The dis- 
tribution of power and motion is regulated by machines, as, for instance, 
by the pendulum of a clock, or by the governor of a steam engine, 
uniformity of the rate of motion is preserved and maintained. By the 
intervention of a series of wheels, tne motions thereby communicated 
to the several parts of a machine may be modified and adjusted to the 
requisite speed ; the direction of motion may be changed by mechanism, 
as in the steam engine, where the reciprocating rectilinear motion of the 
piston is made to turn wheels, to pump water, or to produce the various 
kinds of motion which may be required for special purposes ; and the 
action of forces may be prolonged by machinery, as in the case of a 
watch, which continues in action for twenty-four hours after it is wound 
up, the winding up occupying only a few seconds. Machines are useful 
in registering operations, in effecting uniformity and precision in work 
to be done, and above all in economising time and labour. 

Under the title of '' The Elements of Mechanism,'' Mr. Tate has 
produced a most useful little volume. In his prefatory note, the author 
explains the term mechanism as it is usually employed : — *' Mechanism 
treats of the construction and relative motions of the different pieces 
which compose machines, without regard to the forces which may act 
upon them." The work is for the use of schoolmasters and private 
students, being desigpned '' to supply teachers and students of engineer- 
ing with a familiar exposition of the leading principles of mechanism, 
and to apply them to the elucidation of the most important pieces of 
machinery.'* 

This excellent production contains 176 pages of the most useful and 
interesting matter, and to give the reader an idea of the value of the 
work, it will be sufficient to mention that from the first page to the last 
it is full of really useful and practical information, embodying a descrip- 
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tion of the construction and use of a great variety of machines in com^ 
mon use, with about 200 diagrams for illustration. To give extracts 
from such a work would occupy more space than the Journal can 
afford, nor is it necessary to do so, inasmuch as we cannot refrain 
from cordially recommending every reader to purchase a copy of the 
work, that he may at once be both gratified and instructecl by the 
perusal of its pages, and that he may lay up a store of interesting and 
useful information with reference to the various machines which are now 
so common in ordinary life. We must not, however, omit to mention 
that the concluding chapter contains a valuable collection of problems 
on mechanism, amounting to'upwards of one hundred, chiefly intended 
to illustrate the advantages gained by machines. They are almost all 
new exercises, and the student will derive much benefit by writing out 
their solutions. In page 3 the answer to example 3 should be ** l^ 
seconds,"' instead of** ly seconds." 



THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH RENDERED VISIBLE. 

An experiment is now being exhibited in Paris, by which the diurnal rotation 
of the earth is rendered palpable to the senses, and it is certainly one of the 
most remarkable of the modern verifications of theory. Although the de- 
monstration by which the rotation of the earth has been established be such 
as to carry a conviction to the minds of all who are capable of comprehend- 
ing it to which nothing can be imagined to add either force or deameea, 
nevertheless even the natiural philosopher himself cannot regard the present 
experiment without feelings of profound interest and satisfaction, and to the 
great mass, to whom the complicated physical phenomena by which the 
rotation of the earth has been established are incomprehensible, this expe* 
riment is invaluable. At the centre of the dome of the Pantheon a fine wire 
is attached, from which a sphere of metal, four or five inches in diameter, is 
suspended so as to hang near the floor of the building. This apparatus is 
put in vibration after the manner of a pendulum. Under, and coneentrical 
with it, is placed a circular table, some twenty feet in diameter, the circnm* 
ference of which is divided into degrees, minutes, &c., and the divisions 
numbered. Now it can be shown by the most elementary principles of 
mechanics that, supposing the earth to have the diurnal motion upon its 
axis which is imputed to it, and which explains the phenomena of &y and 
night, &c., the plane in which this pendulum vibrates will not be affected by 
this diurnal motion, but will maintain strictly the same direction during 
twenty-four hours. In this interval, however, the table over which the 
pendulum is suspended will continually change its position in virtue of the 
diurnal motion, so as to make a complete revolution round its centre* Sinoe, 
then, the table thus revolves, and the pendulum which vibrates over it does 
not revolve, the consequence is, that a line traced upon the table by a point 
projecting from the bottom of the ball will change its direction relatively to 
the table from minute to minute and from hour to hour, so that if such 
point were a pencil and that paper were spread upon the table, the course 
formed by this pencil during twenty-four hours would form a system of lines 
radiating from the centre of the table, and the two lines formed after tiie 
interval of one hour would always form an angle with each other of IS**, 
being the 24th part of the circumference. Now, this is rendered actually 
visible to the crowds which daily flock to the Pantheon to witness this re. 
markable experiment. The practised eye of a correct observer, especially if 
aided by a proper optical instrument, may actually see the motion which the 
table has in common with the earth under the pendulum between two sue-* 
cessive vibrations. It is, in fact, apparent that the ball, or, rather, the poin^ 
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attached to the bottom of the ball, does not return precisely to the same 
point of the circumference of the table after two successive vibrations. Thus 
is rendered visible the motion which the table has in common with the earth. 
It is true that, correctly speaking, the table does not turn round its own 
centre, but turns round the axis of the earth ( nevertheless, the effect of the 
motion relatively to the pendulum suspended over the centre of the table is 
precisely the same as it would be if the table moved once in twenty-four 
hours round its own centre, for although the table be turned in common 
with the surface of the earth round the earth's axis» the point of suspension 
of the pendulum is turned also in the same time round tne same axis, being 
continually maintained verticle above the centre of the table. The plane in 
which the pendulum vibrates does not, however, partake of this motion, and 
conseouently has the appearance of revolving once in twenty-four hours 
over the table, while, in reality, it is the table which revolves once in twenty- 
four hours under it. 



METROPOLIS EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The following Document has been issued by the London Diocesan Board 

of Education, 

fg, Pall Mall, April, 1851. 
Rbv. Sir. — I am desired to call your attention to a very important com- 
munication from the Committee of Council to this Board, in reply to some 
inquiries made by one of its members, as to the amount of encouragement 
my Lords would be prepared to give, in establishing Evening Schools in the 
metropolis. The circular to which reference is made has alreadv been sent 
to you, and agreeable to the offer therein expressed, this Board has already 
made several grants to aid in establishing Evening Schools. In consequence, 
however, of the facility afforded to Clergymen by the Committee of Council 
for providing Teachers, this Board will be prepared still further to aid, in 
cases where the local resources fail, in making up a proper sala/ryfot an 
Assistant Mctster, who should also have the cnarge of an Evening School. 
The annual allowance of £15 is the least sum granted b^ the Committee of 
Council to a certificated Master, but in order to obtam that grant, £30 
additional and a lodging must be provided by the Local Committee. It is 
not improbable but this or even a greater sum might be obtained by a 
moderate charge for evening tuition, to be paid weekly by the scholars ; and 
the grants made in still further augmentation by this Board, would in many 
eases remove the difficulty which Uie managers of schools in poor districts 
find in procuring a well-instructed assistant master. I have therefore to 
inform you, that this Board will receive applications from Clergymen who 
desire to establish an evening school, for grants in aid of assistant masters' 
salaries. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Richard Burgess, Hen. Stt. 
The Circular of the Board of 2lBt January, 1851 : — 
Rav. Sir, — ^The attention of the London Diocesan Board of Education 
having been called to the subject of Evening Schools for the children of the 
working classes, and particularlv to the desirableness of adopting measures 
to encourage the extension oi the system throughout the metropolitan 
districts, the Board have resolved on entertaining applications Ibr pecuniary 
aid towards the establishment of such schools. 

It is proposed that these schools should be limited to young persons 
between the ages of 12 and 17. They are not to be in any way identified 
with what are called Free or Ragged Schools, but are for the respectable 
and well-conducted of the labouring class ; and it is thought that the offering 
to such increased and large facilities of obtaining evening instruction may 
do much to remedy the great defects which are found to exist in the means 
of education now so extensively afforded by the Church. The Board allude 
particularly to the very small amount of knowledge, religious or otherwise. 
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retained in after years b^ those whose education ceases at a very early 
period, the number of children of the labouring poor who never attend 
daily schools at all, and the hitherto insurmountable difficulties experienced 
by the Clergy, in their endeavours to keep up a pastoral and friendly con- 
nection with those who have left school before the period of Confirmation 
and admission to the Lord's Table. The Board are of opinion that such 
schools when once established, will in many, if not in most instances, become 
self-supporting ; but as the difficulty of maintuning schools for the first year 
or two might in some instances be great, they will be ready to give assist- 
ance to the Clergy, according to the circumstances of the case and the 
means at their disposal, towards the establishment of Evening Schools in 
their respective parishes and districts. 

I beg to remain. Rev. Sir, 

Your obedient and fathful servant, 

Richard Burgbss, Hon, Sec. 
P.S. Any further information as to the nature of the proposed schools 
may be obtained on inquiry at the Office. 

The Answer of the Committee of Council, dated 8th March, 1851 : — 

EVENING SCHOOLS FOR THE LABOURING GLASSES. 

Rev. Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that your letter of the 27th 
ultimo has been submitted to the Lord President of the Council, together 
with the circular enclosed in it from the Secretary of the London Diocesan 
Board of Education, relating to Evening Schools for young persons between 
the ages of 12 and 17 among the respectable and well-conducted portion of 
the labouring class. 

The Lord President agrees with the Diocesan Board in attaching much 
importance to the effects which schools of this description are calculated to 
produce, among a section of the labouring population which is now launched 
from school into life too rapidly, for the most part, to have received any 
enduring impression, either upon the intellect or the character, in the course 
of their instruction. This remark applies with peculiar force to the children 
of the metropolitan poor, whose small opportunities for domestic association, 
and whose ready means of independent livelihood, remove them at once from 
influences that serve more or less to prolong the state of pupilage among 
persons of the same age in other classes. 

There being therefore no doubt of the important ends which are to be 
answered in providing for the continued education of the persons contem - 
plated in the circular of the London Diocesan Board, the Lord President is 
of opinion that any proposal which goes to connect the schools intended for 
their reception with the existing elementary day schools, unites many ad- 
vantages. Among others, it employs an existing and improved machinery, 
while it secures the means of adaptation between the elementary and the 
secondary school. 

The Lord President, therefore, would not see any difficulty in advising the 
Committee of Council on Education to allow the usual grant to a certificated 
teacher, who was engaged by the managers of an elementary dav school 
under inspection, on the understanding that he would be employed during 
either the morning or afternoon in the elementary school, and afterwards in 
the evening school. 

The Lord President is happy to find that the London Diocesan Board pro- 
pose to release the teacher of the evening school either from the morning or 
afternoon school, since under no circumstances would his Lordship feel him- 
self justified in encouraging arrangements whereby the same teacher (in 
addition, possibly, to the charge of pupil teachers) should be required to keep 
school in the morning, afternoon, and evening of each day. 

An elementary, or even a secondary, school for the poor, dififers essentially 
from schools where the children of opulent parents are sent to be educated. 
lUk whpols of this latter kind, little more is done by the teacher in school- 
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time beyond hearing the Bcholars repeat, and beyond examining them upon, 
the lessons which they are presumed to have learnt elsewhere. But in a 
school for the poor there is very little, if any, preparation of lessons. The 
whole work of the school has to be done m the school-hours, and the teacher, 
instead of having merely to ascertain what the children have learnt, has to 
be actively and positively teaching them from first to last. Six hours of 
such labour daily, with another hour and half devoted to pupil teachers, and 
the time needed for private study, form a task which few constitutions, even 
of the strongest kind, can continue to fulfil without suffering. To add to 
this routine of labour, the charge of an evening school can end only in ex- 
hausting or driving away the teacher. 

There is also another point of considerable importance as regards the an- 
nexation of evening schools to day schools for the children of the labouring 
classes. Pupil teachers, apprenticed under their Lordships' Minutes of 1846, 
cannot with propriety be employed in evening schools. For purposes of 
superintendence, they are too nearly of the same age with the rest of the 
scholars, if not younger than a considerable portion of them ; and the kind 
of instruction to be given, as well as the kind of influence to be exerted, are 
such as cannot be expected from pupil teachers. Added to which, their 
attendance in the morning and afternoon school, together with their own 
private studies and special instruction, are fully sufficient to occupy their 
time and tax their powers. The Committee of Council might not, perhaps, 
object to their occasional attendance at lectures, or during other simulta- 
neous instruction of more than ordinary interest, in the evening school ; but 
my Lords could not sanction any arrangement which should substitute at- 
tendance at the evening school for that special and separate instruction 
which (in virtue of the gratuity allowed on their account) pupil teachers are 
entitled to receive, and my Lords are bound to require for them, out of 
school-hours. The managers might find it necessary to provide specially 
for the apprenticeship of pupil teachers under the Minutes of 1846, but 
however (with the concurrence of the Committee of Council) this might in 
each case be settled, the responsibility for superintending and instructing 
the pupil teachers would continue (as at present) to rest with the master to 
whom they might be apprenticed, and who would receive the gratuity for 
them in consideration of this charge. 

It only remains to notice the expense to be incurred for the second teacher. 
Their Lordships' lowest augmentation grant (£15 per annum) requires to be 
met by a salaiy of £30, in addition to a house, or suitable lodgings, rent 
free. 

An evening school constituted in the manner now proposed, as supple- 
mentary to a daily school under inspection, would be admissible to receive 
grants (under the Minute of 18th December, 1847) for the purchase of books 
and maps at reduced prices. 

I have the honour to be. Rev. Sir, 
To the Rev; Henry Hughes, Your obedient servant, 

12, Gordon Street, Gordon Square. R. R. W. Linobn. 

Intelltgence. 
PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING A TRAINING SCHOOL, 

APPROVED BY THE LORD BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, RESPECT- 
FULLY ADDRESSED TO COMMUNICANTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 

I. — ^Thb basis of the proposal made in this, paper is the necessity which ap- 
pears to have arisen, that the Church of England should organize 
Training Institutions which shall be altogether independent of State 
assistance, and shall have no connection, direct or indirect, with the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

.11. — ^The relations between the Church and the State of England in respect 
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of Edueatioii have not beon of the ChoreVt own 0Mkin^« It is not^ 
however, the purpott, of thit paper to comment upon these relations 
and their causes in any spirit of hostility to the civil power i or to 
impljr that the connection between Church and State cannot any longer 
subsist because it appears to have become neeesHtry that the Chureh 
should decline the co-operation of the State in the matter of Education: 
the purpose is to deal with these relations and their causes simplv as 
faoti^ woich appear to force upon the Church the neeestity of proviaing 
for the security of her doctrine and discipline*-so far as this can be 
provided for in her Schools — ^by efforts exclusivity her own^ and subject 
to no external influence. 
IlI.-^Ths facts of the case appear to be these :-~ 

1.— The character of the State of England is not a Church character. 
The State in its public acts proceeds upon the assumption that all 
forms of religious belief are of equal value with " the Oatholk 
Faith" of the Chureh of England i and the traces which still 
remain of the true position of that "Faith/' in relation to the 
State, only serve to weaken men's perceptions of the danger which 
is involved in all the action of the State whenever it touches ques- 
tions affecting the doctrine or the discipline of the Church — and 
do wot serve to provide one particle of rial security, 
t. — ^The State naturally seeks to engraft its own character of religiotts 
indifference upon the Schools of the Church, and to assimilate all 
Church Schools to what State Schools are, and must be, if founded 
in this kingdom in the nineteenth century^and the State is ena- 
bled to do this — as appears to those who do not look beneath the 
surface, reasonably and equitably— because it is in the position (rf 
making public grants of various kinds for Educational purposes. 
3.— "The whole history of the Committee of Council on Education, and 
of its antecedents, is an illustration of State tendencies, and of the 
manner in which these tendencies operate. 
4.— Now the success of every attempt made in the direction of these 
tendencies is not only-^in whatever proportion it may succeed— 
irreconcilable with the discharge of the office of the Church — ^but 
to acquiesce in arrangements for making any such attempt at all 
«— however it may be disclaimed or disguised— is to open a door to 
a very subtle and a very powerful temptation. 
5.*^The position of the State is then ttgyrtnive in the matter of Edu- 
cation — as indeed it is now in respect of all matters ecclesiastical— 
and there can be no doubt that tne aggressicm is assuming every 
day a more formidable aspect. 
6«<-*The danger is much aggravated by the fact that circumstances com- 
bine to make the aggression gradual, plausible, and palaiahle, 
1.— It is gradual both from necessity and from policy, because it 
has much to encounter and to supersede before it can finally 
triumph. 
2. — It is plausible because it falls in with what appears to be the 
peculiar temptation of this portion of " the last time." It is 
a Christian's common temptation to bring the deductions of 
his reason into the place of " the Catholic Faith/' and the 
dictates of his will into the place of Catholic obedience; and 
there have been many special circumstances of our religious 
and civil condition^ as Englishmen, which have added power 
to the temptation. But there is something even more than 
this no«0. We are encouraged now^^hy what is to many of us 
high authority — to believe that, after all, there is no such 
thing in the world as objective truth, u e,, no such thing in 
the world as " the Catholic Faith :" that religious belief is, 
after all, only matter of opinion i and that therefore, whenever 
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any part of 'Hhe Catholic Faith'' is dei)ied> those who "hold 
the Catholic Faith '' have no cause to he concerned ahout the 
denial, because it leaves unquestioned their " right of private 
judgment," and attempts no interference with their " reli- 
gious liberty." 

The peculiar temptation then of these days appears to be 
that men are encouraged hy authority to "hear" Uiemselves, 
and not to " hear the Church." 
3.— The aggression is palatable, because to yield to it in one 
degree or another suppUes resources which it might, other- 
wise, be difficult to supply. 
7. — ^Tfae position of the Church, in relation to the State, is a dtfensive 
position. The Church makes no aggression upon any of the rights 
of the civil power ; she only claims to maintain and to deliver what 
has been committed to her by God. 
8.*— But the Church of England, in her collective capacity, is not acting 
upon this claim — rather she is surrendering outwork after outwork 
into the hands of the aggressor. When two parties, in the present 
relative position of the Church and the State of England, attempt 
to negotiate for the adjustment of their conflicting claims, the 
mischief is more than half done ; for negotiation is inadmissible 
in any case where one party has received certain defioite things to 
maintain and to deliver, and which are therefore not its own to 
surrender — or to compromise, as is the case with the Church — and 
when the other party insists upon what is nominally a compromise, 
but really a surrender, of these specific things— as is the case with 
the State. 
9. — ^Tbe conclusion appears inevitable, that, under such circumstances, 
one principal security against the operations which are gradually, 
but surely, undermining the fabric of " the Catholic Faith " of the 
Church of England, lies in the simple abandonment by the Church 
of all attempts to negotiate for the adjustment of claims which are 
in their nature irreconcilable — and in the adoption of systematic 
efforts within the Church herself, and removed from all pretext for 
interference on the part of the civil power. 
1(X. — ^This principle, as applied to Education, leads directly to that which 
it is the purpose of this paper to propose, and which I beg very 
respectfully to submit for consideration to Communicants of the 
Church of England. 
PBOPOSAL — That a vigorous and steady e^ort be made to raise funds 
for the establishment of a Training School, which shall be altogether inde- 
pendent of State assistance, and shall have no connection, direct or indirect, 
with the Committee of Council on Education. 

As a humble means of commencing the work in this part of England, I 
beg to say that I am ready to receive into the Vicarage House of East Brent, 
young men to be trained, and that I shall be able to accommodate a Master 
and Assistant and twenty Students. 

To enable me to do this, I am compelled to make an appeal to Commun i 
cants of the Church of England for Donations and yearly Subscriptions. 
The expenses will be — 

1. — Articles of Furniture, Linen, &c.. Books and School apparatus, 

with one or two little alterations in the House. 
2. — Salary of Master and Assistant. 
3. — Half the cost of maintenance of twenty Students. 
4. — ^Wages and maintenance of additional Servants. 
1. — Will be covered by the Donations. 
2. 3. 4. — By the yearly Subscriptions. 
It will be my endeavour to train Masters equal to the charge of all classes 
of Schools. Great care will be taken to make th e whole character of the 
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training snch at will encourage the growth of habits of frugality and self- 
denial, and, as one principal means to this end, the dietary will be of the 
simplest and humblest description. 

The Bishop of the Diocese will be respectfully requested to appoint three 
Clergymen annually to inspect the School. 

Gbgros Anthony Denison. 

East Brent, Cross, Somerset, April 7th, 1851. 



Education of the Sikhb. — It 
appears from inquiry that there is no 
foundation whatever for the belief 
so generally entertained of the uni- 
versality of brooding apathy and ig- 
norance among the Sikhs; in the 
Lahore division in particular a large 
number of children are at all times 
being instructed, and a strong desire 
for information prevailing among 
them, of which it was most import- 
ant to take advantage. In the La- 
hore division there were found to be 
1,385 schools, with a gross attend- 
ance of 11,500 pupils, or, on an 
average, about eight to each. In the 
city itself there are 28,692 houses, 
and 143 schools, with an attendance 
of 2,243 pupils; of these, 16 are 
devoted to the instruction of Maho- 
medan girls, and there are no fewer 
than 128 of these taught to read the 
Koran — the teachers are women. At 
Kussoor and its neighbourhood there 
are 102 schools, with 843 pupils. In 
Umritsir there are 15,206 houses, 40 
schools, and 861 pupils. The popu- 
lation of the Lahore district amounts 
to about 2,500,000, and about one- 
third of a million (388,271) of both 
sexes are believed to be of an age fit 
for school; of these, 194,135- are 
males, of whom 11,500, or 6 per 
cent., are already at school — about 
two per cent, more receive private 
instruction— say 8 percent, in all; a 
state of matters brought to pass by 
the Sikhs themselves, and eminently 
creditable to those we have been 
accustomed to call barltarians, but 
still leaving ample room for the la- 
bours of the schoolmaster. We could 
neither give with such minuteness 



nor accuracy the statements of edu- 
cation or population in Bombay, after 
an occupation of two centuries, as 
the Lahore board can give in re- 
lation to the districts around them, 
after a possession of less than three 
years. The magnitude, wealth, in- 
telligence, and position of the city, 
pointed to Umritsir as one of the 
most fitting places for the commence- 
ment of the Government scheme of 
instruction. Mr. Montgomerie, the 
commissioner (a man indefatigable in 
his exertions for the cause of native 
improvement, to whom the whole 
was intrusted), selected Mr. Saun- 
ders, and the choice appears to have 
been most judicious for the canTing 
out of the scheme. 300/. was al- 
lowed at the outset, by Government, 
for the erection of a school-house, 
and 500/. a year for the maintenance 
of the schools. The teachers were 
all to be natives of the Punjab — the 
head master to receive 190/.» the 
first assistant to receive 70/., stipends 
which, when the cheapness of living 
is considered, may be deemed most 
liberal; both these were to teach 
English as well as other branches. 
Persian, Gordoo, Hindee, and San- 
scrit masters were also to be em- 
ployed, at from 30/. to 90/. a year. 
Similar arrangements, on a scale pro- 
portioned to their wants, will be 
made in other cities so soon as the 
Umritsir scheme is at work. Lord 
Dalhousie seems to consider the 
vicinage of the schoolmaster quite as 
important at times as that of the 
Commander-in-Chief, by whose side 
Lord EUenborough insisted the Go- 
vernor-General ought to be. — Times, 
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W. T. Y.'s commaDication needs some modification; it will probably be inserted 
next month. 
M.^A. — We are obliged to decline communications of this kind. 
Oar Mathematical correspondence is nnavoidsbly postponed till next month. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AT THE EXHIBITION. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, a rivalry in commerce and in naval 
power produced feelings of dislike between the English and the Dutch, 
and led to contests in which a great sacrifice of treasure and of human 
life served no other purpose than the gratification of a spirit of national 
hostility. In 1666, however, the English valour achieved a victory, 
and furnished Dryden with part of the material for the construction of 
one of his best poems : the great fire of London happening in the same 
year, contributed another portion of his theme ; and the poet g^ve to 
his production the appropriate enough title of ^* Annus Mirabilis.** 

But if that year was wonderful, in which the wide-spread desolations 
of fire succeeaed those of pestilence, and the calamities of war, entailed 
by clashing commercial interests, distressed the land, we have a re- 
markable and happy contrast in the circumstances of the present year, 
rendering it as truly an Annus MirabilU. Never, until now, have the 
world's inhabitants been seen vying with one another in pursuits of 
peace, and exhibiting under one vast roof the manifold products of 
useful and ornamental industry. The event at once prompts the re- 
ligious mind to think of Him who, from His throne of universal and 
everlasting dominion, *' beholds all the dwellers upon earth." It is an 
event which moves our hearts reverentially to *' say unto Him, What 
doest thou V* For we must perceive indeed that it is His work, that 
it has a most important meaning, and that in contemplating it we 
should '' be not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is." 

Yes, *' it is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes." For 
the dispersion of Babel was also the Lord's doing : and in that event 
began the separation of mankind into those countless sections, which 
have made the political geography of our globe such a vast medley of 
dissimilar organizations. And now, for the first time since the pro- 
jectors of a mighty structure assembled in the plains of Shinar, have 
the nations of the world united in one common cause, and met, by 
their representatives, in one spot. God '* hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth;'* but these na- 
tions are more or less widely distinct from one another in language, in 
religion, in politics, in temper, and in habits, — sufficiently so, to make 
us contemplate with astonishment the fact, that across sundering seas 
and mountain barriers the people of distant lands have converged to a 
reunion in the metropolis of Britain, as candidates for the honour of 
having promoted human interests, as joint contributors to the stock of 
human comforts and enjoyments. An occurrence like this, in which 
the rough aspect of national alienation and distrust is seen giving way, 
amidst the fusion of social elements which the warmth of a catholic 
sympathy has effected, should find us rejoicing in our world's apparent 
progress towards that period, when men *' shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks;" when ^* nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more." In regarding this congress of the world as an indication of 
harmonious progress, we do not shut out of ei^pectation all return of 
uncharitable jealousies, animosities, and confiicts, among the nations 
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who now manifest their mutual regards in a manner so encouraging 
and hopeful ; but, nevertheless, in this reunion of the human family, 
a chord has been struck, introductory to the development of a scheme 
of relative harmony, which, however it may be disturbed by occasional 
discords, or retarded by suspeniions, will develop in due time a satis- 
factory completion, and fill the hearts of mankind with " the spirit of 
truth, unity, and concord." This, we doubt not, is the meaning^ of the 
event ; and, with this meaning, it confers on our land a glory, whose 
brighter radiance, compared with the lustre of war's proudest pa- 
geantry, is like the excelling sunbeams contrasted with the gloom 
of night. 

With such impressions did we come forth from that little sphere of 
local usefulness which the schoolmaster occupies, to look upon the 
world-embracing temple that has risen, like a realization of oriental 
fable, in the midst of us. 

Among all the industrial arts which are therein exhibited, there are 
visitors, of course, chiefly interested in the examination of their re- 
spective favourite departments ; but the schoolmaster, though he may 
have some peculiar preferences, arising out of the direction which his 
main study may have pursued, beholds in the Industrial Temple the 
apparatus of one vast schoolroom, all having connection with his pro- 
fessional interests and duties — all contributing or facilitating instraction 
in those elements of useful knowledge, with which it Is his business to 
be conversant. 

On our first visit to the Crystal Palace, we were obliged to be almost 
passive recipients of a general impression. To examine things in de- 
tail was impracticable, not merely from the multiplicity of objects 
requiring longer time than could be included in many visits, but from 
the novelty, the unwonted splendour and vastness, the strange mingled 
beauty and sublimity of the scene. Indeed, it was some time before 
we found the coup d'ail cease to be distracting; and eveq then, a con- 
fused sense of weariness was the effect of that straining of attention 
which we are forced by the overwhelming spectacle to maintain. 

The building itself merits the admiration of all beholders, on account 
of the union of taste and economy which it exemplifies. Genuine taste 
is always an economist, disowning superfluity, and requiring that its 
objects shall possess something so worthy of the material or wprkn^an- 
ship employed upon them, that there shall be no appearance of an ex- 
travagant expenditure of resources. But this structure is characterized 
by a very remarkable degree of inexpensive elegance. The short time 
of its erection, the convenient fabrication and transport of its parts, the 
small proportion of space required by its provisions for durability and 
drainage, — the economy secured in these jespects, associated with the 
graceful lightness of so vast a fabric, rising ornamentally like a con- 
servatory, adapting it to a situation which a fabric of the ordinary 
building materials, necessarily much more expensive, would have 
grievously disfigured — all this, and many other details of expediency 
and beauty, denote Mr. Pax ton to be a genius of no ordinary merit. 
And, we say, let the schoolmaster, while reflecting on all this, receive 
and communicate the useful lesson, that true taste is economical; that 
its cultivation is not allotted merely to the wealthy ; that its influence 
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may be exerted by ineaDS lucli as the most ordioary schooli ai&rd ; 
and that humanizing effects, forestalling a great amount of moral evil, 
may be produced by attention to the regularities, and decencies, and 
ueat contrivances, for which there is much scope afforded both by the 
apparatus and the processes of school instruction. 

And if the building itself be thus generally suggestive of reflection, 
which the schoolmaster may turn to a salutary account, in his efforts 
to promote the moral well-being of society, so is the noble purpose for 
which the building has been reared. It is a Temple of Concord, one 
in which homage is rendered to that design of the Almighty, whereby 
all mankind are regarded as ministers one to another in mutual in- 
struction and beneficence. If all nations were equally supplied with 
the resources of livelihood, and of physical accommodation and en- 
joyment, where would be the scope which existing diversities supply, 
for the cultivation of that fellowship which makes the human race feel 
that they sje '* members one of another,'' and that ** the eye cannot 
say unto the hand, I have no need of thee V* The Creator might have 
conferred upon all tribes the power of serving themselves in every 
needful way ; but true happiness arises not from selfishness, but from 
sympathy, and true greatness is attained not by being ministered unto, 
but by ministering. All nations, therefore, though endowed with the 
same faculties, are not placed in the same circumstances, and, by 
reason of their varying conditions, manifest a corresponding variety in 
the developments of genius, and in the results of industry. Diversity 
of climate and soil presents a diversity of products to the hand of ma- 
nufacturing skill; dissimilarity of habits occasions demand for peculiar 
means of accommodating those habits; and languages, differing in 
their idiom and structure, form so many differing moulds for the recep- 
tion and formation of thought ; so that each nation has its distinctive 
excellences, each has something to communicate by which another 
nation maybe advantaged. As God has determined for every indi- 
vidual a providential calling, so has he determined for every commu- 
nity ; but he cannot have designed that societies, in their emulation, 
should seek to overthrow or to injure one another. He has enstamped 
upon them diversities, and made those diversities necessitate an inter- 
change of commodities, that isolation and disregard might be pre- 
cluded, and that bonds of fellowship might be formed. The Great 
Exposition of Industry, therefore, is, aoubtless, in its professed objects, 
in its ostensible character, most warrantable and praiseworthy. It re- 
cognises that there should be competition amongst nations, but forbids 
that there should be vindictiveness ; it commends a striving for the 
mastery, but discountenances the insolence of pride; it places the 
olive of peace in the hand of every spectator, while it extends the 
palm of triumph to excelling skill ; it shows us that in one country 
certain artistic capabilities have become traditional, which have in vain 
been attempted to be originated in another. And therefore should man- 
kind agree to differ in those respects in which a wise Providence has 
established a difference ; therefore should we ** in honour prefer one 
another," in things wherein variety of national taste and temperament 
will ever resist the establishment of equality. 

And here, again, may the teachers of youth perceive an important 
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suggestion and a useful source of reference on the subject of emulation, 
as a means of success in school management. It cannot be denied 
that emulation has the sanction of Holy Writ, nor can it be denied 
that the feeling very frequently acts unfavourably on the moral consti- 
tution of its possessor, by stemming the fountain of philanthropy, and 
co-operating with selfish or malignant passions. In order to coun- 
teract this evil, diligent effort should be made to impress upon the 
youthful mind a remonstrance, which the Industrial Exhibition is so 
well designed to enforce, — a remonstrance which says to the possessor 
of any talent or superiority, '* Who makest thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? Now, if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it ?" 
This is the consideration by which ^' all boasting is excluded," which 
teaches ** every man not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think," because *' God hath dealt to every man the measure" 
of power or privilege which hath seemed to Him good. In any ho- 
nourable preeminence which we are enabled to maintain, we have a cause 
of thankfulness and a source of pleasure, but no reason for conceit or 
vain glory. And in any inferiority which, without fault of our own, 
we manifest, we may have cause of humility, perhaps, but certainly 
not of jealousy or discontentment. Let every man, ''in his vocation 
and ministry,* use his best efforts in cultivating the ability which God 
has bestowed upon him, endeavouring, above all things, that his words 
and works may give glory to his Creator and do good to his fellow-men. 

{To he continued,) 



ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

No. X. 

The change from o to an e, so familiar in the various derivatives from 
ver-Qxvel' * turn,' has been overlooked in not a few words to the great 
detriment of etymology ; and the neglect is the more remarkable as ex- 
amples of this change meet one at every turn in the vocabularies of 
both Greek and Latin. The verb expergiscor ought to have been safe 
from all risk of error, as the forms exporgiscor, exporrectus, are found 
in all the older writers. But Liinemann (and Mr. Riddle copies him 
with all precision) derives expergUcor, expergefacio, and expergificus^ 
from a verb expergo ; this verb he writes in its own place with a 
hyphen, ex-pergo^ thus referring us to pergo, and to this verb again he 
attaches the remark : probably from per and rego, consequently for 
perrigo, ** to direct towards," (hinrichten). Without stopping to ask 
for a justification of the translation of per by *^ towards," we would 
observe that the form exporgiscor, while it has the sanction of the best 
MSS. in the older writers, furnishes in itself a thoroughly satisfactory 
explanation of its own meaning: ex^por-rig-isc-O't, i.e., "out — forward 
— stretch — begin — I — self," in which we have a graphic description of the 
act of waking. We have here taken the liberty of giving to reg-o as its 
primitive sense the idea of ** stretching." Now recta linea is ** a 
straight line," and as straight is only a participle of stretch, we have 
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thus a jtiBtification of the sense assigned to rego. Even those who 
contend for the translation '^ to rule " are in fact with us, as '* to rule " 
in the sense of governing is but a metaphor from keeping in a straight 
line ; and indeed the very word rule^ originally a substantive, is from 
the Latin regula, ** a rule." There has been unfortunately a dis- 
position to draw regere away from its true meaning, in the feeling that 
it is derived from rex, regis. Now, if the words be really connected, 
the verb is the parent. But in fact there is some reason for thinking 
that rex is a vocable of oriental growth and the representative of the 
term Rajah. 

The simple verb perg-ere also tells us by its meaning that it is con- 
nected with the preposition par or pro and not with per. In Mr. Rid- 
dle's dictionary the explanations of this verb are given under four heads. 
In no less than three of these occurs the translation, to proceed y a word 
which far more aptly defines the power of the verb than that which he 
has placed first, viz., the vague verb to go. A more correct explana- 
tion would have been ** to go straight forward " or *' straight on ;" nor 
can we see any reason for the divisions and subdivisions of meaning 
which are given in Liinemann and his translator, as the translation we 
contend for would have been sufficient. We say this however with 
one limitation : the verb porgo might have been included under one 
head with pergo, and the active or rather transitive sense, as seen in 
porge manutn, ** stretch out or push forward your hand," should then 
have preceded the use of pergo for pergo me, as an intransitive verb. 
We cannot conceive how Liinemann (Riddle again copies him) was led 
to add to his article on pergo the remark that it is also used for perago, 
which he is pleased to translate, we know not on what authority, '* to 
undertake " (unternehmen). We should have thought that this word 
per ago J by virtue of the very preposition per would have signified ^* to 
bring to a conclusion " rather than '< to begin." Besides, in the one 
passage which is quoted from Tacitus in support of the new doctrine — 
** prospere cessura quae pergerent " — the meaning *• to proceed with," 
** to push on," is all that is needed. 

The substantive pergula is, as the German writer correctly states, 
formed from perg-ere, precisely as teg^ula from teg-ere. Now the 
various meanings in which this word pergula is used are at once ex- 
plained if we consider it to have signified that which stretches out or 
/projects (from a building. Sic), Mr. Rich, in his excellent work called 
the *' Illustrated Companion, translates it under his second head, by 
the term *' balcony/' This we believe to have been its true meaning, and 
the view is confirmed by what he has written and drawn under his sixth 
head, where he speaks of the vine being trained first vertically, and then 
after a certain height horizontally, some feet above -the ground, and 
adds that this mode of training is still called pergola by the Italians. 
The idea of a balcony is sufiBcient for all the other passages quoted in 
the lexicons ; neither need we, with Rich and others, suppose it to sig- 
nify the room of which the balcony or projection is the roof. When 
signifying a room, it is rather that to which the balcony serves as a 
floor. In Pliny, Fulvius cum corona interdiu e pergula sua in forum 
prospexisse dictus, the idea of a balcony is clearly put forward ; yet 
this, the leading sense, is unnoticed by Liinemann and Riddle. 
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In the substantive perfuga we have probably another eiample of the 
preposition pro simulating the form of j^er. In military practice^ a man 
is a deserter who without authority leaves his post or cantonment, 
even though he does not go over to the enemy. Thus perfuga for pro* 
fuga would be '* one who runs off." 

The verb perhihere^ by the very fact that the lexicographers, Fotcel- 
lini for example, give as synonyms for it, exhiherB^ prmhere^ is proved 
to have no connection with the little word per. Whether we regard it 
as deduced from por^hibeo or from prtB-hibeo is of no great moment, 
as the prepositions pr<B and jiro are little more than varieties of the same 
word* '' To hold forward," and '' to hold before one,*' are expressions 
for the same act{ by holding a thing forward, we '' show or exhibit" 
it ; and a word that signifies *' to show" readily acquires the closely-^ 
related meaning '' to say," as is seen in the root dev- or ^eiic-, whence 
in Greek ^UK-vvfjUi and in Latin dic-o. Whether in the verb percellere 
and the substantive perpendiculum, per or pro be the real preposition, 
we will leave for others to consider. That the notion of pro is well 
suited to explain the two words is tolerably clear. This preposition often 
means '* down," as in projicere, proewnbere, provoM, wadpronta. op- 
posed to supinui. Thus perpendiculum might well signify '^ that which 
hangs down,"**a plummet," and the verb percelleref '* to knock down." 
Yet as per in perpend' merely denotes accuracy or thoroughness, the no- 
tion of minute care may well p2A% io perpendiculum. But in the case 
of perceliere, it should be recollected that procellere Occurs in Plautus 
and probably in Propertius (iii. 8, 3)^ In the latter author it has the 
very meaning which commonly belongs to percellere and percuhus, 
viz. *' knock down " or '' upset." Servius moreover deduces proce/to 
from the verb procello^ a derivation which seems to be satisfactory. 
We say seems, bscause we are not fully contented with any derivation 
ofprocellGf which leaves out of view the two Greek equivalents 
acXXa and BviWa, 

If the little adverb perperam be regarded as a corruption of pro- 
peramj it might well signify ** hastily,'' and this word is often used as ^ 
euphemism for what is wrong. Forceilini himself translates the Latin 
adverb by irportrwc^ a word which Messrs. Liddeil and Scott again 
translate by '* hastily/' '' rashly.'' But once more we stop from a 
scruple suggested by the form ofpravus, for prav and perp are syllables 
very like to each other, and the notion of prai)Us is at once what we 
want for perperam. 

Lastly, the adverb perinde is one which we have no hesitation in 
claiming as deduced from pro. In the first place, the best MdS. of 
Cicero, and other good writers, are actually in the habit of giving us 
proinde where our editors perversely adhere to the other form. In 
the next place, perinde ut is in sense a precise equivalent fox pro eo ut^ 
or without the pronoun prout. Thirdly, the two pronominal adverbs 
which signify motion from a place, kinc (from hie) and inde (fh>m is ea 
id)f are, as might have been expected, never attached to other pre- 
positions than those which govern an ablative. * Thus we have deindt 
or dein^ exinde or exin, subinde, proinde or protn, abhinc^ and,c?eA{nc. 
The form posthinc would have been a violation of this canon ; but the 
word is supported only by the one passage in Virg. JEn, viii. 546 ; 
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and the reading which erea hdfe is now preferred^ as bj Wagner, is : 
Post hinc ad navU gradxiuT^ sociosque retdsit. 

We have purposely been brief on the present occasion^ as oar last 
paper rati to an undue lengthj and so, to our regret, was the means of 
excluding other more valuable matter."^ 

Claudius. 



ON THE PERVERSION AND CORRUPTION OP WORDS. 

{(hndHdtdfr9mpa§9 160.) 

The notion of what does, and what does not constitute pedantry of 
diction seems in many minds to be very indistinct. Af^er what has 
been remarked in our last paper, we trust our readers will not confuse 
our desire for the accurate usage of words of classic origin with a 
Vain preference for such terms where they are wholly unnecessary. 
Take an instance from Milton, which goes beyond the limits of mere 
dignity. He speaks of the heavenly bodies, and 

" Their swift return. 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot" 

Par» Lost, b. viii. 

Or again, from a writer generally pre-eminent for simplicity of 
diction : — 

" Yet, because of the apostles* Ardqueiit and seasonable digressions, pro' 
leptic and exegetic, divers many handle the analysis after divers manners. 
To take, then, the discourse as it lies here together abstract from precedent 
and consequent." — Archinshop Leighton, Sermon preached to the Clergy* 

There is surely a great diiTerence between this apparently wilful verbiage 
and the unusual, though correct application, by the writer last quoted, 
of a word which even scholars have of late used with popular laxity. 

" His that gives rules of life, without first fixing principles of faith, offers 
preposterously at building a house without laying a foundation." — heighten, 
Lectfkre on Bxmmu lii. 3«12. 

The idea of *' putting the cart before the horse " is one which we often 
want to express, and which is fully expressed by the word preposterous^ 
as shown in the above passage. This is evidently a word of which the 
vulgar, from ignorance, and scholars, from want of tbought,t have 
lost the fine and distinctive sense; using it, as they do, to signify ab- 

* Mr. Tallot^ among the many original and valuable suggestions lb his " Eng- 
lish Etymoloi^eS," has truly obserred that the word perspective in onr own lan- 
guage is a e)miption of proepettive. The reasons giren by Bfr. Talbot outweigh 
all that his Aeyiewer in the Quarterly has advanced in objection. 

t How much more correct than the following usage of Barrow, who is generally 
accurate ! 

'* How legligent in our services we have been, yea, how preposterously ; instead 
of onr dm homage and tribute, we have repaid him affronts and injuries.— 5ermofi 
on ** Mahr o/Heaten and Earth,'* 
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surdity or extravagance of any kind. It would perhaps be difficult to 
find a better illustration of some of our previous remarks. 

The use of technical language out of place (and even in place), has 
given much occasion to ridicule and complaint. ** It is common with 
men," says Bacon, that if they have gotten a pretty expression by a 
word of art, that expression goeth current '* though it be empty of 
matter." Or, as he quotes elsewhere, when speaking of a person's 
language, '* hie ab arte sua non recessit." To the same effect another 
great writer says that the fates of empires, &c. " sink into questions 
of grammar, when grammarians discuss them.*' " How often," ob- 
serves Locke, ^* may we meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the terms of the laboratory, and thought to be improved by the 
methods and notions of chemistry." Indeed both thought and lan- 
guage are coloured by our own particular pursuit. Thus, Donne : 
*^ In the Bible some can find out alchemy.*' How differently do the 
very same words speak to a man's mind according to his trade or pro- 
fession ! Every language is liable to this accidental indistinctness : 
** Quis numerabit pulverem Jacobi," which to the divine is, " Who 
shall count the dust of Jacob ?" would signify to the physician ** Who 
will apportion the James's powder?" The ^'divide et impera," which 
says to the general or politician '' Divide your enemies, and then com- 
mand them, for then it will be in your power," would to the travelling 
musician (if our readers will for the nonce allow him Latin, and us 
rhyme) run as follows : — 



Divide a crown between myself and these. 

My mates, and then command what tune you please.* 



Of the ridicule cast upon the technicalities of trades and professions, 
the following instance, out of many, may suffice : — 

" They dressed all their discourse in the language of the faculty ; at meals 
they distributed their wine with a little lymph, dissected a widgeon, coholated 
their peas porridge, and amalgamated a custard .... eating was mastica- 
tion and deglutition .... In dress, a suit of clothes was a system, a loop- 
hole a valve, and a surtout an integument ; cloth was a texture of fibres 
spread into a drab or kersey ; a small rent in it was cutaneous ; a thread 
was a filament, and the waistband of the breeches the peritoneum." — Arbuth-' 
nofs Essay upon an Apothecary, 

Though in the present day the number of words of classical origin 
rendered necessary by new discoveries, and introduced for scientific 
purposes, has undoubtedly greatly increased, we think that the im- 
provement of public taste has done much towards preventing an 
ostentatious use of them ; that this kind of pedantry previiled far more 
formerly than it does at present. But where the sole o:)ject is accu- 
racy, which we believe to be the case with many of tur scientific 
writers now, still the ignorant or uninitiated will always ind amuse- 
ment in ridiculing what they do not understand, and, in the case of 
the professions, what they have to pay for. Scientific men. no doubt, 
often use a loug train of words of art to prevent an incongruous mixture 
of popular and professional terms. An intelligent surgeon might 
prefer speaking simply of a bruise in the back of the head to calling it 
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a contasion of the occiput ; but if for any special purpose it should be 
necessary for him to pursue the description beyond the reach of popular 
phraseology, or general acquaintance with the subject, a consistent use 
of one style of language is better than an absurd medley ; indeed where 
a description or an enumeration profiessing to be scientific breaks doWn 
for wdnt of a regularly-formed word of art, the descent is ludicrous. 
Thus, to take the first instance that occurs to us, in climbing the 
mountain : — 

" The argyroxyphium htgwa. to disappear as the botatiists ascended, but 
they found the EdwardHa" — Narrative of the United Statee JSj^lorin^ 
Eicpedition. 

The fluctuations, and, if we may so speak, the mistakes of science iit 
its earlier progress have operated widely in rendering language dull 
and equivocal. Very often the true etymological meanitig of a word 
and its present usage are diametrically opposite. This appears to be 
the case with the word '* phlegm.'' We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the ectrly history of medicine to be able to explain how a word 
properly signifying '' flame/' came to express a state of mind and body 
cold, heavy, and inanimate. Mark die use of the word in these lines 
of Dryden : — 

'' They only think jou animate your theme 
With too mttchjire> who are themselves 9S1 pikiggm*** 
Again. 

''They judge with/Wry though they Write in^phUgm:' 

In Shakespeare we find the word used In precisely the true sense to 
which Dryden opposes it. 

'* I beseech you hear the truth of it^ be not so phlegmatic^* 

Merry Wives, Sfc, 

Nor is this by any means the only case in which the uncertainty of 
science seems to have produced an uncertainty of general usage. It 
is thus, too, with thd word melancholy in the same play^ which is ft>und 
in two difierent senses in the very same scene* 

'' t am glad he is so quiet, If he had been thoroughly inoved^ yoii should 
hare Heard him So loud and sd melancholy,'* 

Again. 

** But indeed she is given too much to dllieholy and musing/' 

By A StrHUge inadvertttUcy, Mrs. Quickly has btith th6 wrongly arid 
th6 rightly bpelt word put into her tuouth. 

When, in t he '* M idsummer Night's Dream/' Shakespeare ^ayei 

" Thfe ffibdti, this go^i-lie&s ctftbodi, 
1m€ ih her anj^er, wdkhes all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound/' 

he ho diorubt uses it in iti correct and original sense, the same in which, 
to tl^ Beiit of otif iTBcbUection, he uses •* rheutri/' 

f ii Miltoh^s time the word seems to have acquired its present signifi- 
Qati0n« 

*' Dropsies and asthmas Bud joint^racHng Irk^ms.'* 
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Pains- which were perhaps attributed by the faculty to some noxious 
fluid traversing the bones. 

Most persons, unacquainted with the terms of medicine, would in 
the present day explain '^catarrh" as simply another word for a cough, 
though, in fact, it is only an accidental accompaniment of it. Milton, 
to our surprise, appears, by the accompanying epithet, to sanction 
what is now the current meaning. 

" Convulsions, epilep8ie8,^«rce catarrhs" 

We may here, indeed, observe, that the older terms of science, or 
rather the older usage of them, is occasionally more correct than the 
modern. This is the case with the word ** nervous." When Bacon, 
in his natural history, uses the term ^' inlapidate," he expresses the 
phenomenon which he wishes to describe more correctly than he would 
have done by the more modern "petrifaction."* 
t' The word spleen, except in medicine, is now nearly extinct; but in 
early usage it seems to have oscillated greatly in its sense, expressing 
two very different states of mind. It is sometimes used by English 
authors in the sense which the classics generally give it, *' petulanti 
splene cachinno ; " sometimes in a very different one : take two in- 
stances : — 

*' My presence may abate the over merry spleen which otherwise would 
grow into extremes." — Induction to " Taming of the Shrew" 

" By the gods ! 
Yon shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you." 

JuUtts Casar, 

The word is a favourite one with our great dramatist, who uses it, 
almost alternately, for wrath and merriment ; and we think it not by 
any means unlikely that the extreme ambiguity of the word has oc- 
casioned its dismissal. 

The more gradual the growth of a science, the more too (like this of 
medicine) it is of necessity continually presenting its terms to the un- 
educated from its close connection with common life, the more this 
result is likely to happen. Theology, with its greater pretensions to in- 
fallibility, and consequent shyness of self-correction , with its unvarying 
book of appeal, with a consecration of its words, which forbids them 
lightly passing into metaphor, keeps its disputes or its errors *' intra 
muros," and whatever discussion there may be about the full meaning 
of ** priest," "preaching," " episcopacy," ** church," " regeneration," 
the combatants will not allow each other to wander very far from the 

* It may also b^ jiece observed that sometiioes a word in what logicians call its 
second intentiotiV or a^s It is popularly iised^ is more true to its etymological mean- 
ing than in its first intentipbV of as a word of art, when it' ought to be used the most 
accurately. Thus ''discoun^e** would seem, Idokittg at Its deriyation, to be ap- 
plied if^^.mjD^re properly to .the eirraticnatUro oC general conyersatioDit^yai:, to the! 
inference of a conclusion from premises. Xpdeed» as popular practice generally^ by 
gi^in^ a word too great .latitude of application, causes indistinctness, so it is quite 
poh^dbte, t]^air^4)eing'loag4ued, merely according to philosophicil definition, a 
word may be deprived of that legitimate eztensiyeness of signification, which it^ 
etymology would* seem to allow it. - 
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etymon ; nor is levity disposed to profane religious nomenclature by 
applying it to the purposes of ordinary life ; though ignorant piety 
may, as we have formerly shown, (or a lime pervert it. Perhaps the 
greater danger to language from theology, especially if blended witli 
euthi ' • . • - . 

take 

them 

still found clinging in the following lines of Dryden : 

"ITiose who to empire by dark ways aspire, 
Still plead "a call'* for what they most desire." 

Many have considered the too great exclusiveness and technicality of 
theological terms worthy of censure. Thus, after enumerating several 
of them. Swift, in his ** Letters to a Young Clergyman,** says, 

*'We are often reproved by divines from the pulpit on account of our ig- 
norance in things sacred, and perhaps with justice enough ; however, it is 
not very reasonable for them to expect that common men should understand 
expressions which are never made use of in common life." 

The terms of law (a profession which affects more of the ** mystery" 
than either of those above mentioned), as they do not explain them- 
selves, being often merely the first words of acts, have but slightly 
infected popular language, though attempts have been made to intro- 
duce them metaphorically and otherwise by writers of very high au- 
thority. In Spencer we have the terms " capias," ** replevy," " livery 
and seisin," and Shakespeare's sonnets teem with legal references, me- 
taphorically used ; indeed, we so often find the 

tfitpos tifX^Krpov 
vifi<^ ray fi€yd\uv 
TLdpfUpos iv iLpxats 
Befffiwyf 

that many have inferred that some of our great poet's early days must 
have been spent in an attorney's office. Perhaps the cordial aversion of 
most men to law, its intricacies, its restrictions, and expenses, may have 
prevented its language from being acceptable. The passion of men 
generally for using terms of science is very remarkable. This arises, no 
doubt, partly from the sound of these terms ; for they are, for the most 
part, sonorous — partly from their suddenly acquired validity — partly 
from the vanity of appearing knowing and scientific, as well as from the 
curiosity which attaches to every science, even amongst the ignorant 
and foolish, at its first discovery. Indeed, some so-called sciences owe 
their popularity, if not their very existence, to fortunately adopted 
terms. Take the case of phrenology, with its '* amativeness," " gus- 
tativeness," " combativeness," words which we have heard till we are 
weary of the sounds. Uneducated persons soon caught up these, and 
found occasions, unconnected altogether with the science, in which they 
could use them with propriety. It is Owing to these terms that phre- 
nology is not, in the minds of most men, absolutely extinct. 

Yet, in spite of this passion for scientific terms, the words which each 
individual science throws off into popular language are comparatively 

2 
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few. Of all the jargon of alchemT and astrology,* once so common, 
scarcely a trace is left ; so, too, with the truest sciences. Indeed, when 
we consider that in the mental and bodily constitution of man^ and in 
his social and political condition, there is something analogous to nearly 
«yery newly discovered process of nature, each fresh operation of art ; 
that such analogies are, in fact, endless ; it can only be owing to the 
popular ignorance of these fects in nature and science, and to the slow 
perception of similarity that our language is not crowded with meta- 
phors derived from such sources. Very few words of even so popular 
a science as astronomy are used metaphorically in our ordinary lan- 
guage; "galaxy," "cynosure," "eccentric," "exorbitant,"! and per- 
haps one or two more. 

But it is time to bring our remarks to a close. The indistinctness, 
the want of precision, the radical untruth of many English words, as 
they are used in common parlance ; the utter loss of the special em- 
phasis properly and originally belonging to many of them, are the evils 
which we nave been endeavouring to remedy. It were indeed to be 
desired that the same word should present precisely the same idea to 
every intellect ; — this is what philosophers have been often desiring, 
often impeding ; this is one of those perfections which, though we know 
it to be unattainable, we should ever aim after. The varying im- 
pressiveness of certain words, — ^their disgustful or pleasing associations 
as addressed to different experiences, which form so large a part of the 
general effect of language on the mind ; — these, as they are solely the 
result of accidental circumstances, we can never reduce to uniformity ; 
but the fluctuations and indistinctness which arise solely f^om ignorance 
or carelessness, we may strive to remedy with some prospect of success. 

In conclusion, it is impossible to overrate the importance of " words." 
It is quite a fallacy to suppose that there are self-adjusting powers in 
language which necessarily accommodate it to a people's wants. It has 
been shown that many words admirably expressive of certain thoughts, 
and which occur in our earlier authors, are now wellnigh lost ; or, as 
another proof; let a new science arise, it offers a new term, '* transition 
state," for instance, and men immediately discover that they have long 
been wanting an expression of the kind, and wonder how they have 
hitherto managed to get on without it. The fact is, thought itself has 
often slept for want of an exponent, as a means for its activity. 

■"— ^ — tl- - -|_ ■ ■ ■ 1 I r ^ ^ ■ • ■ !■■ mi 

* "The Mercurial, Martial, Jovial^ Saturnine dispositions; *' as Bacon ma, '* a 
man sball find in the traditions of astrology, some pretty and apt divisions of men's 
iMtnresy aooording to the predominances of the planets, lovers of quiet, lovers of 
action » lovers of ^ctory, lovers of honour,*' StQ,^~-Athmnc*meni ^flMsmhuf* 

'* The natures of the fiied stars are astndogioally desperenced by the plainets, and 
are esteemed martial or Jovial, according to the colours whereby they answer these 
planets." — Sir T, Broume*9 Enquiriet into Vulvar and Common Error*, 

f For instance, he saith of his surprisal, ** that It was a motion eccentric and 
irregular." « What then ? His own alluHon from the ceteetial bodiei puts us in 
mind that irregular motion may be necessary on earth sometimes, as weU as con- 
stantly in heaven. . • . Great worthies heretofore, by disobeying law, have 
saved the commonwealth, and the law afterward by firm decree hath approved tbat 
planetary motion^ that unblamable exorbitancy in them. — Milton, Bikonaelaetee, 

The latter term is now nearly restricted in its application to the overdiarges of 
tradesmen. 
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YoQ may be content with the dead, trite, pointless phrases of the 
day ; but depend upon it there is no greater difFerence, intellectually 
speaking, between one human being and another, than that which is 
made by the use of vapid, common-place, though grammatical, formulee, 
and of a varied, forcible, discriminating style of expression. 

To restrict words to their absolute and primitive sense would, we are 
aware, put a stop to all progress in language ; but still there are certain 
laws within which they ought even in their deviations to be confined ; 
and nothing can be more pitiful than an idiotic acquiescence in usages 
which can be proved to have had no rational origin. 

J. F. B. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BOTAKT AND THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

{Continued from p» 176.) 

LESSON II. 

Before we enter, children, upon our second lesson on vegetation — 
which I trust we shall find quite as interesting and instructive as the 
first — I will see whether you remember what was told you of seeds and 
roots. 

I. What did we say was the original meaning of the word Botany ? 
II. What do we understand now by the term ? 

III. How is a knowledge of plants useful to man ? 

IV. What is meant by the vegetable world ? 
V. How would you class vegetables ? 

VI. In what do plants differ from animals ? 
VII. In what respects do they resemble each other ? 
VIII. What are the different parts of a plant ? 
IX. What is there in the seeds of plants which strikingly proves the 

wisdom of God ? 
X. How has God provided for the sowing of different seeds ? 
XI. What is there peculiar in the seeds of the ash, fir, thistle, sweet' 

pea, burdock, fungus, and dandelion? 
XII. How does the health of the plant depend upon the seed ? 

XIII. What are the sides or halves of the seeds called? (lobes or 

cotyledons.) 

XIV. What useful purpose do they serve ? 
XV. What two offices do the roots perform ? 

XVI. What name is given to the main root ? (caudex or stump.) 
XVII. What are smaller roots and fibres called ? (radicles and spongelets.) 
XVIII. What is the plumule ? 
XIX. Give the names of the following roots : — grasses, turnips, potatoes, 

carrots, tulips, lilies, and onions. 
XX. What are plants called which live one year; two years; many 
years ? 

Moral Application of the First Lesson. 

As Almighty God often sends his children to the natural world to 
learn their duty, we shall not be surprised to see the seeds of plants 
specially urged upon our notice. They are mentioned in the New 
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Testament in three difTerent places, and convey three distinct lessons 
of instruction. !• In one place they are used to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine of the resurrection. II. In another to explain the nature 
and wonderful growth of the Christian church. III. In the third to 
show the character and condition of men here below and their fate 
hereafter. So that, in reality, they may serye to teach us the whole 
duty and end of man. 

I. Now perhaps you may not see the resemblance which St. Paul 
saw (1 Cor. xv.) between mankind in general and the seeds of plants, 
and how the growth of the one argues the resurrection of the other. I 
will endeavour to explain it to you. You know that children and men, 
too, are commonly called seed m the Bible. The Jews were called the 
*' seed of Abraham,'* and sometimes the " promised seed." Our blessed 
Lord is also called the " seed of the woman.'' The wicked are called 
the " seed of evil doers,*' and the good the " seed of the righteous." 
Seeds, then, we are, and are sown into the world by the great Husbandman. 
Now we cannot wonder if, in many respects, we resemble the seeds of 
vegetables. These have plainly a resurrection. They have two lives, 
and between these two lives come death and corruption. And I have 
explained to you how in seeds the condition of the second life depends 
entirely upon the first — how bad seeds produce bad crops. This is 
just the case with man. He also has two lives, and a death and cor- 
ruption come between them. And further, his state of life hereafter 
will depend wholly upon his manner of life here. And as in the first 
life seeds depend upon others for their being and support, are liable to 
diseases of various kinds, are exposed to dangers, storms, cold and in- 
clement weather, so that many never come to maturity, so man in this 
world depends entirely upon others for his being and support, is liable 
to various diseases of body and mind, is subject to many trials, trou- 
bles, and afHictions, and hence> says the Saviour, but '' few come to 
perfection." They fail in the hour of trial, and fall away in the day of 
affliction. We have, children, our seed time, summer, and harvest, 
as well as vegetables. Youth is the seed time of life. In youth the 
mind is tender, and, with care, may be easily cultivated. Manhood is 
the summer, when the mind, endued with every virtue, should bloom 
and flourisli. Old age is the autumn, or harvest time^ when the seeds 
planted in youth should be ripe for the heavenly garner. The grave is 
the winter. In the earth we, like the seeds, are laid until the eternal 
spring, — the morning of the resurrection, when we hope to revive and 
flourish. As the seeds burst the shell which surrounds them, to give 
room to the vital principle within them, so our bodies, which are the 
mere husk or shell of the soul, which is the seed, must burst — must fall 
from us, and make room for the principle of life within them. They 
must be laid in the earth, must die, and turn to corruption, before we 
shall rise to newness of Hfe — vigorous plants in the world to come. 
You see from this, that a dead-looking seed may fitly illustrate the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. 

II. Now we will see how they are emblems of the Christian Church. 
Our Saviour compares the Church to a grain of mustard seed, because, 
although it is the smallest of seeds, yet it grows a great tree, large 
enough to shelter the birds of the air. So the Church in its infi^ncy 
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was small indeed. It began with our Lord himself^ who chose of his 
followers twelve^apostles, who were all poor and despised Jews. It be- 
gan in Judea, an obscure country, but little known and regarded by 
the rest of the world. It began in Galilee, a mean and ill-^med part 
of the same country; and at Nazareth, a poor little village. This was 
its origin ; but though so small and obscure, in a few years this divine 
seed extended its roots and branches into all lands, and all nations and 
languages gathered themselves, as we do now, beneath its shade, — ^all 
submitted diemselves to the yoke of Christ, and were received into his 
church. This grain of mustard seed became a mighty tree, which took 
deep root, and filled the land ; the hills were covered with the shadow 
of it, and its boughs in beauty and extent were like the far-famed 
cedars. 

Ill* In the next place all Christians are compared to seeds, which a 
Sower went forth to sow. Now, as you know the parable of the tares 
and wheat, try and answer me these questions : (See Matt. chap, xiii.) — 

Who was the sower, and who were the seeds ? 
What is the field, and who are the farmers ? 
Whence came the tares^ and what will become of them ? 
Who are the reapers, and where is the granary ? 
Whtti will the seeds be sorted and separated ? 
How may we turn this parable to good account ? 

In this same chapter the gospel is compared to seed. 

Who, in this case, would be the sowers } 
What woidd he the ground ? (men's hearts.) 
What would be the stony place? What the way-side i 
What the thorns ? What the good ground ? 

THE TRUKKS AND BRANCHES OF TREES. 

From the seeds and roots we come now to trunks and branches. 

What is called a trunk in a tree is called a stem and stalk in a herb 

and small plant. Now there are as great varieties of trunks and stems 

as there are of seeds and roots. Some, for instance, are soft and 

pulpy* as the herbs ; others are hard and strong, as fprest trees : some 

are long and slender ; others are short and thick : some are solid 

throughout ; others are hollow inside : some again have branches ; 

others, as palms and cocoa-nuts, have none : some have bark ; others 

are without. Some stalks consist wholly of fibres, as fiaXi hemp, and 

nettles; some have a soft skin, with a spongy inside, as reeds and 

rushes ; some have scaly skins ; some entwine ; some creep, as the 

strawberry; some are knotted and jointed, as the grasses and canes. 

And these different kinds of plants have each their peculiar habitation 

or places of abode. Like the animals, what will thrive in one place and 

climate would die in another. Hence some prefer the water, others the 

land ; some the mountains, others the valleys. Some again flourish 

best in a clayey soil, others in a sandy loam; some in the heat and light, 

others in the cool .and shade. Even the depths of the ocean have their 

vegetable productions, and sea-monsters fatten in submarine meadows. 

Nay, plants have been found on mountains among snows which never 

melt ; in dark and dreary caverns, which shut out the light and almost 
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the breath of heaven ; in hot springs and craters of volcanoes ; in the 
frozen north, and the scorching deserts of the soath. Wherever 
animals are to be found, there vegetables of some kind exist. And 
where the stately tree and shrub will not thrive, there the humble 
lichens and mosses flourish : so kind is God to all his creatures. 

Now^ striking as is the variety of plants and their habitations, it is 
more astonishing to behold their nature and mode of growth. When 
we see a giant oak, which has braved five hundred winters, now spread- 
ing its mighty arms around, and offering shelter and protection to the 
beasts of the field, how little do we think of the acorn, its parent, and 
of its gradual growth from a tender stem to its present greatness. 
Listen a little while and I will endeavour to explain to you the growth 
of trees. Remember, there are two distinct kinds of trees in the world, 
\fhich have very different modes of growth. All the trees which you 
see, and are likely to see, are in one and the same class ; so if I explain 
the nature of one tree, it will serve as an instance for all. We will 
take this piece of common elder , and pull it to pieces, to examine its 
parts. If it is anything like a human body, we shall find a skin, flesh, 
bones, blood, veins or blood-vessels, or something corresponding with 
these. First, then, with a knife we will remove this rough, thin, outer 
covering. This is sometimes improperly called the bark. It is not the 
bark, but the skin (cuticle) of the bark which surrounds the plant, and 
protects all the delicate parts within from injury — from cold and wet, 
and the attacks of insects. This skin is a fine net- work, interwoven 
with fibres, and is porous like our skin. Through these little pores 
air and moisture pass into the heart of the tree, by means of little 
tubes, called air-vessels.* This outer skin forms the calyx, or little 
green cup which you observe outside fiowers. 

Suppose we remove this outer skin, beneath it we find a soft pulpy 
substance of a deep green colour. This is called parenchyma, and it 
is from this that the pulp of fruits and the colours of flowers derive 
their being. It is a substance composed of a tissue or frame-work of 
little cells united as you see in a honey-comb, and hence it is called 
cellular tissue. This, remember, is the principal part, the basis, of 
every vegetable. If we clear away this, we shall get at what is really 
the bark, which may be distinguished from the two former coverings by 
its being of a light yellow colour. The bark in trees consists of a 
number of thin layers : every year while the tree is growing, there is a 
new layer of bark deposited, and the last deposit is always nearest the 
wood, within the other layers. This inner layer is called liber, and it 
was on this layer of the tree, called papyrus, that the ancients used to 
write. (From papyrus we get our word paper, and liber is still the 
Latin for a book,) 

The whole of the bark consists of long hollow tubes, extending from 
the roots to the topmost branches, and of pulp or parenchyma, mixed 
up with the tubes. Through these tubes the food passes which is taken 
in at the roots. It goes on and on to the leaves, where it is changed 
into sap (or vegetable blood), and it then returns to nourish the trunk 

* Hence it is that ivy and other climbing plants do great injury to trees by 
stopping up these pores. 
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and branches. If we take away this liber and bark we shall get at 
what is cr.Ued the woodf the hard bony substance of the tree. 

This wood, though it seems so hard and solid, is really full of pores 
or holes like the bark, only they are pressed closer together. And the 
way it is formed is this : a tree in its first year has a soft pulpy stem 
like the garden herbs, but it has no wood. There is bark without, and 
pith within, mixed up with juicy pulp. In the next year the pith 
keeps to the centre, and the juice or pulp next the bark stiffens and 
hardens. Then another course of sap is laid between the last year's 
and the bark, which in the following year also hardens. And so every 
year a new deposit is laid between the last year's deposit and the bark, 
and every year the former deposits become drier and harder, in fact 
become wood. The longer the tree grows the larger its trunk becomes, 
because the more layers are deposited between the bark and wood, 
and as these layers increase the bulk of the trunk increases. The new 
wood is lighter and softer than the old, and is called alburnum. When 
a tree is cut down the growth of the wood of every year may be seen 
in the number of rings which are marked in the wood. A ring is 
added by the new wood every year as long as the tree is growing. In 
an ash tree these yearly rings are very plain ; they are of a different 
shade of colour to the other wood. All our trees form their wood in 
the way we have just mentioned, the new wood being placed on the 
outside of last year's layer and next to the bark. Hence they are called 
exogenous plants, i.e., plants growing without, to distinguish them from 
a different species of plants found in foreign countries, such as the 
cocoa-nuts, dates, palms, canes, &c., which are called endogenous, i. e, 
plants which grow within. Their mode of growth is this — a hollow 
stem shoots up to a certain height, in some such way as our corn and 
reeds, except that the stalk is much larger in girth. Then every year 
some wood — if you can call it wood, for it is nothing like our common 
wood; it has neither bark nor pith, and is full of large pores, as you 
may see in a piece of cane — whatever it is, wood or not, it is deposited 
within this hollow stalk, not in circular rings, but in an irregular way 
until it is full, and will contain no more. The stalk then has ceased 
to grow, and is extremely hard. (You shall know more of these stems 
by and by.) 

There is one part more of the bark to consider, and that is the pith 
in the centre. You wonder of what use the pith can be. We are told 
that the buds and young shoots depend on the pith for their being 
and support ; and that in those branches where the pith is wanting, 
no new shoots are made ; so you see it is of great use. From the pith 
is also formed those curious little parts which you observe within the 
flowers. We have now gone through the different parts of the trunk 
of trees, and as the branches are of the same nature we need not 
inquire into them. 

You have been told the meaning of cotyledons (seed lobes), cellular 
tissue, endogenous and exogenous plants. Now try and remember (he 
following table : — 

All {)lants, according to / Vasculares (from vas, a vessel) ; or, 
their nature, are either \ Cellulares (from cellula, a small cell). 
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Vascularbs have all 
woody substance, t. e. 
woody fibres, spiral ves- 
sels, and cellular tissue^ 
and arQ either . . . 



ExOQBNovs, which have two cotyledons; 
bark, pith, and woody fibres, and leaves with 
branching veins ; or. 

Endogenous, which have one cotyledon ge* 
nerally ; have also cellular tissue and woody fibre, 
but not what we call bark, wood, and pitn ; ana 
^have leaves with veins parallel like the grasses. 



Cellulares consist wholly of cellular tissue, as mosses and ferns ; they 
have no woody fibres. You will be told something more of these 
classes at a future time ; so before we close this lesson we will see how 
the parts we have been considering are serviceable to man. 



The hark of . 



The oak is used in tanning leather. 

The cinnamon tree, which grows in Ceylon, is used as a 
spice. 

The cinchona, called Peruvian bark, is used as a me- 
dicine. 

A kind of oak, found in Aleppo, produces nutgalls. 

A species of oak which grows in Spain yields cork. 



Celery, kale, lettuce, and other vegetables, used as a 
aalad. 
The flas plant sunplics us with linen cloth. 
"/rfflZifc*of ^^ "" hemp is used in cords, ropes, and coarse cloth. 

Grasses, corn, &c. used for cattle, thatching, S(c. 
Rhubarb, used in pudding. Turkey rhubarb» a me- 
dicine. 



The stems or 



The trunks of 



The sap or 
juice oi . . 



Trees used in general as timber for building. The oak 
and pine by shipwrights. The elm and ash by wheel- 
wrights and coach-makers. Sycamore by millwrights. 
Walnuts by gunsmiths. Limes, beech, birch, labumam, 
by carpenters and cabinet-makers. Willows in basket- 
making. Poplar, in toys. Alder, in lasts. Yews in mathe- 
matical instruments. Rosewood, mahogany, cedar, ebony, 
and box, in furniture and ornaments. 

A tree found in Jamaica, and other parts of America^ 
^yields logwood, used in dying. 

Firs, larcb^ and pine produces rosin, turpentine, pitch, 
and tar. 

A South American tree is called caoutchouc, or India- 
rubber. 

The anil tree is called indigo. 

The cow tree, in South America, yields a rich supply 
ol wholesome railk< 

The common plum and cherry trees which exudes from 
the bark is called gum. 

The Sicilian ash, and other trees^ yields manna, a 
medicine. 

The acacia, in Egypt and Arabia, is called gum arable. 

Holly and mistletoe produces birdlime. 

The American eopal-pro^ces a usdid vmish. 

Tha sugar-caA^ yields sugar. 
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The pith ot • 



I 



Treeff mado into balls by cheoUtii called puff-balls, xiaed 
for their lightness. 

A palm yields sago. 

Another palm produces the substance of which rice paper 
is made. 



LESSONS ON THE RIVERS OF EUROPE, 

{Continued from p, 167.) 

Biven entering the Mediterranean. 

Rome, once the mistress of the world, is situated on the banks of the 
Tiber, about 16 miles from its mouth, and is divided by it into two 
unequal portions. The city is surrounded by walls, which have a circuit 
of nearly 15 miles, but a considerable part of the area which they 
enclose is occupied by ruins, gardens, vineyards, &c. Rome is cele- 
brated for its numerous palaces, its public buildings, and churches. 
St. Peter's Church is considered the most beautiful in the world : it 
was 250 years in building, and cost nearly 20 millions sterling. The 
Vatican, the Pope's winter palace, contains more than 4000 halls and 
chambers ; it is also distinguished for its collections of rare books and 
noanuscripts, and for its sculptures and paintings — the masterpieces of 
ancient and modern art. The most stupendous monument of anti- 
quity is the Colosseum, which, when entire, is said to have been 
capable of containing 100,000 persons. Among the other remarkable 
remains noay be mentioned the column of Trajan, erected in honour of 
his Dacian victories, and the arch of Titus, erected by Domitian to 
commemorate the conquest of Jerusalem. Rome is the capital of the 
Papal States, or the States of the Church, and has a population of 
180,000 persons. 

9« The Aksq rises in the chain of the Appenines, flows through 
Tuscany, and enters the Gulf of Grenoa about five miles to the west of 
the town of Pisa. Its length, including its numerous windings, is about 
140 miles. It is subject to sudden overflowings ; and its bed, in many 
places, has been raised almost as high as the adjacent fields. Embank- 
ments have been thrown up along the greater part of its course ; but 
so suddenly does it sometimes rise, and with such fury, that no obstacle 
can oppose its progress. The territories watered by the Arno are the 
most productive and the most populous portions of Tuscany^, 

Florence^ the capital of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, is styled 
la hellay ^* the beautiful," from its delightful situation in the fertile valley 
of the Arno, which flows through the centre of the city. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest cities in the world, and contains a splendid 
cathedral, with numerous churches, palaces, and public buildings. 
The galleries and museums of the city are exceedingly rich in sculp- 
tures, ancient and modern paintings, and historical collections. Flo- 
rence has given birth to many celebrated men, among whom may 
be mentioned the renowned poet Dante, Leo X., and the eminent 
navigator, Amerigo Vespucci. Michael Angelo, a painter, sculptor, 
and architect of the first rank, is interred in the city. Population, 
107,000. 
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Pisa, on the right bank of the Arno, a few miles from its mouth, is 
an ancient but decayed city. It has, however, many splendid build- 
ings, and can boast of one of the finest marble bridges in Europe. It 
has a remarkable leaning tower which diverges some feet from the 
perpendicular, and is the seat of a university. On a farm, near the 
city, camels have been reared, it is said, since the time of the crusades. 
They were brought over to Europe by the Knights Hospitallers. 

The celebrated Galileo was a native of Pisa: he was bom in 1564. 
Population, 22,000. 

10. The Rhone has its source under an ice-field, near Mount St. 
Gothard, in the Helvetian Alps, and at an elevation of more than 5000 
feet above the sea. It flows through the canton of Valais, enters the 
eastern extremity of Lake Geneva, which it traverses in its Avhole 
length, and emerges at the city of Geneva. After leaving the lake, it 
forms the boundary between France and Savoy ; it then enters France, 
flowing westwards to Lyons ; then turns S., and falls into the 
Mediterranean by two great branches, forming between them the 
fertile delta called He de Camargue. The whole length of the Rhone 
is 530 miles, and its basin has an area of 30,860 square miles. It is 
the most impetuous of all the rivers of Europe, and is therefore some- 
times termed "Mc arrowy Rhone.** On account of the rapidity 
of its current, it can only be navigated downwards, a distance of about 
300 miles from its mouth. Steamers, however, ply between the Medi- 
terranean and Lyons, but the navigation upwards is exceedingly slow. 
By means of canals the Rhone opens up communication to all parts of 
France : it thus is an important highway for the transport of the corn, 
wine, silk, and oil produced in the eastern parts of the country. 

Lyons is situated at the confluence of the Saone and the Rhone. It 
is the second city in France, and the chief seat of the manufacture of 
silks, velvets, satins, &c. It has also numerous dyeing establishments, 
and manufactories of jewellery, gold and silver lace, cotton, woollen, 
and leathern goods. Population, 159,000. 

Lyons is a place of great antiquity, and, under the name of Lugdu- 
num, was the capital of Celtic Gaul. It is the birthplace of Claudius 
and Caracalla, two of the Aoman Emperors ; of Jussieu, a celebrated 
botanist ; and of Jacquard, the inventor of what is termed the Jac- 
quard-loom — one of the most important machines in use for the manu- 
facture 0^ figured materials in cotton, wool, and silk. A statue has 
been erected to his honour by his native town. He died in 1834. 

1 1. The Ebro flows from the eastern side of the Spanish table-land, 
takes a S.E. direction, and empties itself into the Mediterranean, after 
a course of 420 miles. It is the only important river in the Peninsula 
that enters the Great Sea. The current is rapid, and its bed is encum- 
bered, in many parts, by rocks and shoals. Boats can, however, navi- 
gate it to Tudela. It derives its importance from its utility in floating 
down timber from the Pyrenees, and in transporting grain from Sara- 
gossa to Torlosa. 

Saragossa had at one time a considerable manufacturing industry, 
but it has almost all gone to decay. Its manufactures at present con- 
sist of coarse woollen cloth, shoes, and leather. 

It is noted for its heroic defence against the French in 1808-9. 
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The siege lasted for nearly aeven months; when, after a loss of about 
6000 men killed in battle, and of more than 30^000 men, women, and 
children by famine, pestilence, and other causes, it surrendered to the 
French. Population, 40,000. 

TortoMy on the iefl bank of the Ebro, hat some fine buildings, and 
seToral Roman and Moorish remains. There are salt-pits and quarries 
of jasper in the neighbourhood. Population, 16,000. 

Rivers falling into the Atlantic Octan. 

12. The GuADALQUivER* has its source in the south side of the table- 
land of Central Spain, and waters the plain between the Sierra Mo- 
renaf and the Sierra Nevada.! Its general direction is S. W. by W. 
as far as Seville ; it then turns nearly S., and, after forming several 
islands, flows through a marshy and unhealthy region into the Atlantic, 
It has a length of 290 miles, and is navigable as far as Seville. 

The principal affluent on the left is the Genil or Xenil, which rises 
in the centre of the Sierra Nevada, and in its course receives the 
Darro. 

Grenada is situated in a beautiful plain at the northern foot of the 
Sierra Navada, and at the junction of the rivers Darro and Xenil. It 
has an elevation of 2300 feet above the sea. This was the capital of 
the last Moorish kingdom in Spain, and eontains the palace of the 
kings, called the Alhambra — one of the finest specimens of Moorish 
architecture in the world. It surrendered to Ferdinand, King of Spain, 
in 1492, afler a siege of one year. The trade of Grenada has, of late 
years, greatly declined ; formerly, it had considerable manufactures of 
velvets, silks, and ribands, with an extensive oil trade. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and has a population of 60,000. 

Cordova, on the right bank of tha Guadalquiver, once the splendid 
residence of Moorish ealiphi, is noted for its Moorish remains, among^ 
which is a mosque of extraordinary splendour, now used as a cathedral. 
It has some trade in ribands, lace, and leather. Formerly it was noted 
for the preparation of goat-skins, called cordovan.^ Population, 
20,000. 

Seville, on the left bank of the Guadalquiver, is the capital of Anda- 
lusia. It contains some splendid buildings, among which- may be men- 
tioned the cathedral, on the site of the ancient mosque, and the Alcazar, 
or Moorish royal palace, which still preservea much of its original 
beauty. This city is the see of an archbishop, and has a university 
and several literary establishments. Its trade, which has greatly de- 
clined, consists chiefly in exporting lemons, oranges, oil, and wine. 
Population, 85,000. 

ffan liucoTf the seaport of Seville, is at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quiver. It has a considerable commerce ; also tanneries, fisheries, and 
cotton manufactories. Population, 20,000. 



* Guadalquiver, or Wady.el-Kel»r, meana *' Great Rher,** 
t Sierra, a chain or ridge of mountains : hence Sierra Morena, " the hrown or 
dark QMMintama."' 
It Sievra Nevadiai *^ the snowy vaomiiam,** 
§ Hence the term cordwainer, ** a shoemidcev.'' 
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FORM OF QUESTIONS. 

Rome, 

Where is Rome situated ? Where does the Tiber fall into ? Give 
its length. How far is Rome from its mouth ? By what title is Rome 
often called ? Why so ? What is the circuit of the walls ? How is the 
space taken up ? For what is Rome celebrated ? Mention the prin- 
cipal buildings. What is particular about St. Peter*s Church and the 
Vatican ? What is the Colosseum ? What is meant by the Papal 
States ? 

9. Where does the Arno rise ? What are the Appenines ? What 
part of Italy does the Arno water? Give the length of the Arno. 
What is it subject to ? How do *they endeavour to prevent these ? 
What is remarkable about the bed of this river ? 

What is Florence ? How is it sometimes styled ? Why so ? For 
what is this city celebrated ? Who was Dante ? Leo X. ? Amerigo 
Vespucci? What noted person is interred here? What was he? 
Can you mention any of his works ? Where is Pisa built ? What 
kind of a city is it ? What can it especially boast of? What peculiar 
structure is found here ? What animals are reared near Pisa ? By 
whom were they brought to Europe ? Who were these persons? What 
celebrated person was born in Pisa ? What was he ? Can you tell 
anything about him ? When did he die ? 

And so on with the other heads. 

W. M*L. 
{To be eoniinued,) 



NOTES OF A BIBLE LESSON. 

[For remarks on the method of giving Bible Lessons, Teachers are referred to 

the volume for 1848, page 344.] 

The Cities of Refuge. Numbers xxxv. 9-13. 

HEADS of the LESSON. 

1. The meanings of the principal words. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3. The application, or the practical lessons. 

SPECIMENS OP NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1 . Jordan — appoint — unawares — refuge — thither — avenger — man- 
slayer — 'Congregation — judgment. 

2. The number of cities of refuge — their localities,* and why so 
placed — roads to them kept in good repair — bridges thrown across 
streams — sign-posts erected at cross roads — no weapons to be made 
in these cities — reason of this — to be well supplied with food and water 
— reason of their appointment — difference between a manslayer and a 
murderer — the goelf or avenger of blood-^manslayer tried by con- 

* Show these on a Map placed in front of the class. 

f Give instances of Goelismf either from sacred or profane history. See Gen. 
zsvii. 45 ; Exod« ii. ] 5 ; also, Burder^s ** Oriental Customs," page 332, (3rd ]^d. 
Longman). Goel is the Hebrew word for avenger. 
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gregation — ^result of this: if guilty, put to death ; if innocent, he must 
remain in the city — time he could leave it— consequences of breaking 
this rule. 

3. (a) These cities Types of Christ : St. Paul refers to them in He- 
brews vi. 18. 

(b) Manslayer represents our state; we are sinners, transgressors 
against God's law. Christ is our refuge, to Him we are to flee. 

(c) Manslayer not only to enter, but abide in, a city. So the sinner 
must not only apply to (/hrist for salvation, but must abide in Him ; 
there is no safety but in Jesus. 

(d) All offenders, even strangers and sojourners, might flee to these 
cities. So is it with the Christian salvation : all are invited ; all may 
be saved : " Come unto me, all ye that labour," &c. (Matt. xi. 28 ; 
Rom. X. 12.) 

(e) Manslayer safe, when in a city. So, " There is no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus." (Rom. viii. 1.) 

(f) God teaches us to be careful of life, and to have a dread of the 
guilt of blood, by banishing the manslayer from his own city, and con- 
fining him to the City of Refuge. 

(g) God often spoken of in Scripture as our refuge. See Deut. 
xxxiii. 27; Psa. ix. 9; lix. 16; Ixii. 7; Isa. xxv. 4. 

W. M*L. 



SUGGESTIONS ON MAKING LATIN VERSES. 

In all schools, whether great or small, where Latin is taught, great 
attention is paid to the making of Latin verses, and very much time is 
expended in the attempt to arrive at something like proficiency in this 
exercise. In larger schools it is almost incredible to what an extent 
this is carried, and with what little success as regards the majority of 
boys ; and even in the smaller, so much of time and attention is be- 
stowed upon this branch of education as to render it highly desirable 
that it should be as effective as possible. 

A young boy has been reading Latin for some time, and is now sup- 
posed of an age to be initiated into Latin versification. He is set to 
make nonsense verses, it may be, as his elders have done before him ; 
or Arnold's first verse book is put into his hands, and by its aid in a 
week or a fortnight he is able readily to put together an Hexameter or 
a Pentameter, the words being given. He is soon promoted to Bland 
or some similar work. He thrives : fervet opus ; that is, provided his 
exercises are not like angels' visits, '* few and far between." As time 
rolls on, our protege can now in an hour write off twenty verses, where 
the English is set before him exactly fitted beforehand to make a 
verse. 

At this stage he is considered equal to original composition, and 
May, or the Exhibition, or Waterloo, is given him as a subject on which 
to mature his ripening powers ; or, under other advisers, he will be told 
to transform ** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,"or ** Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead,^' into elegant elegiacs. This will 
generally happen to him on what has generally been considered a 
half-holiday ; but which, if he be a conscientious youth and of average 
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ability, Trill be no half-holiday to him. He pozslet tbe wliole afternoon 
and evening^, and produces one line and a half» which even be cannot 
but distinguish from those of Ovid. Next morning in despair he 
patchea up two or three more from a most miachievous book called the 
Gradus ad Parnassum, (a ** step " which always leads in the oppoaite 
direction), and presents them to the master. The same process is 
gone through on every subsequent attempt, and disgust in the mind of 
the pupil is the only result. No further improvement is made, and all 
the time and patience expended in the matter is worse than wasted. 
This remark applies not of course to the boy who has g^eat talent or 
taste, but to average boys who have but little of either-— to ninety, that 
is, out of every hunored. For these it is we plead and it is our 
duty to do so. 

We propose therefore to bridge over the gulf between Bland and 
Gray's Elegy for the average boy ; and would suggest a simple plan, 
practised it may be by one or two, but certainly not by any means 
generally. It is to be hoped that it will be neither leas useful nor less 
acceptable from being simple. At the period in question then, give 
the learner a Latin prose version of ^sop's shorter fables. Matter, 
(which he generally wants) will then be before him, and after no loog 
time (experto credite) he will produce a very fair copy of versea. The 
subjects too will interest him, and he will work with his adviser and 
like the task, instead of becoming disgusted with the name of verse. 
By far the most profitable way, after criticizing hi^ attempt^ is to show 
him the same fable treated in the simplest mode in the same kind of 
verse* This encourages him much more than pointing to Virgil or 
Ovid, or even showing him a prise poem, and urging him to imitate 
them. He thinks such standards beyond his reach, and imitation 
liopeless. But different is the effect of a simple version with which he 
can sympathise. From it he derives real profit. Example being the 
best teacher, a specimen is offered of wliat is here meant. In an old 
copy of the fables, that which is numbered xxx. has been tbns turned 
for this very purpose : — 

CAMm^us, 

Comihtts insignes tauros errare Cam«la8> 

Seque omni queritur succubuissa fer«B s 
Nee placuit qu5d inormis er%t« Sibi comua ut adda^ 

Constituit tandem soUicitare Jovem^ 
Jupiter averse questus audivit oceUo ; 

Stultitlam ridens ferre negavit opein ; 
Non modo ferre negat, yeriim, ne digna petentl 

Poena absit, curto mittitur aura feras, 
Hinc culpare, venit quod non mutahile, noli ; 

Quae tibi fors confert, ista ferenda tibi. 

The writer of this paper being very much interested in the education 
of the young, and not without experience, would gladly be allowed to 
make another suggestion. It is one which might be turned to account 
in every seminary in the kingdom, and is by no means unconnected 
with the preceding remarks. If it be so desirable that all persons who 
aim at a knowl^ge of Classical Literature should be practised In 
Latin or Greek versification, and should be taught to write verses in 
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these languages, surely it would bs no less desirable to create a taste 
for and a knowledge of English Poetry, by practising the writing of 
English verse. If it be answered, Poeta nascitur, non fit; it must be 
borne in mind that giving a taste is here spoken of, not the propagation 
of poets; that, as in Latin, he who has tried to write poetically, 
will know better what good poetry is ; and that such an exercise, 
practised as it would often be after the days of pupilage are over, 
would be a healthy and it may be a sanctifying employment. To 
such an employment in after life, there are more encouragements than 
there are with Latin or Greek. Most people can understand and lake 
an interest in English composition : comparatively few in other languages. 
With this view let the young of both sexes be encouraged to take 
(for instance) a Psalm, and turn it, without reference of course to the 
received version at the end of the Prayer Book, into one of the usual 
metres. Both the pupil and teacher, even in the least promising cases, 
will be surprised to find that the task was one of less difficulty than 
they had imagined, and that a considerable proficiency and readiness 
may be attained by those who deemed themselves and were deemed by 
others incapable of a single couplet> In this way too will our pupils 
be more likely to fulfil the now common adage 

Didicisse fideliter artes 

EmoUit mores ; 

and while dwelling on the beauties of the sweet Psalmist of Israel may 
also be blessed with something of his sublime ideas of God and his 
chastened ideas of self. C. P. 



ON QUESTIONING. 

In his examination of a class, the teacher is not less tested than his 
pupils. To multiply remarks in continuous instruction from point to 
point, or from subject to subject, demands neither the exact knowledge 
nor the vigilant readiness required to frame a series of questions, 
without pause or hesitation. Questions which admit of more than 
one form should be so framed that a ready answer may be given 
without preventing the exercise of the pupil's memory and judgment. 
A necessary concomitant to the proper construction of questions is 
the master's manner, which is not unfrequently communicated to the 
scholar; indifference in the one being met by negligence in the other; 
vigour in the one, by energy in the other. Ease of manner must not 
be suffered to languish into indifference, nor a vigorous style to lapse 
into haste. A quiet unambitious manner is both the most agreeable 
and the most successful. 

There are, in questioning, three prevailing faults : namely, where the 
question is loaded with a redundancy of words and high-sounding 
phraseology ; next, where the question is formed in a stiff pedantic 
manner, and where an excess of brevity renders it obscure ; and 
lastly, wljere the question proposed is merely the first part of the 
sentence put in an interrogative tone, a pause being made that 
the concluding words may be given as the answer. A few examples 
will better illustrate each style. 
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Instead of the simple question, <' What is the use of accent?" wo 
hear, '' For what practical purpose of oral communication is accent 
placed on syllables of words?'' or,*^instead of a plain question about 
the course of a river, such an interrogation is made as,*' Through what 
country does it roll on its way to the ocean ?" In the next defective 
style, the expletive, '* do" (not very elegant in affirmative sentences, 
but of unquestionable use in the interrogative) is, from an idea of sim- 
plicity, omitted in asking questions, as, for '* What does ocular demon- 
stration mean?*' *' What means ocular demonstration ?" This pedantic 
style is also observable where the subject of the question is not placed 
between the parts of the passive verl^ as, instead of '* What is a word 
of five syllables called?" <« What is called a word of five syllables ?" 

In the third faulty style, negligence, or want of professional aptitude, 
becomes somewhat apparent in such expressions meant for questions 
as the following. Instead of the obvious question, << By whom was the 

battle of Cressy gained ? " " The battle of Gressy was gained by ?" 

or instead of *< Whom is Minerva said to have dashed against a rock ?" 
" Minerva is said to have dashed against a rock — — ?*' 

A question should never be prefaced by " tell me ;" or " can you 
tell me?" the latter expression, merely asking the pupil his ability to 
answer, can strictly produce only a yes, or no. Although allowable 
and sometimes necessary, questions which can receive for answer only 
a negative or affirmative should be proposed but seldom, as the merit 
of correctness is then frequently gained by guessing, and the disgrace 
of ignorance and inabifity to answer, being less marked where the 
answer consists of but one of two monosyllables, never acts as an 
incentive to the negligent scholar. Except where whether, expressed 
or understood, is the commencing word„ all questions which begin 
with a verb produce yes or no in the answer. 

Examples : Quest. — Was London founded by the English ? 
Ans, — No. 

Quest, — Are the ruins of Babylon still visible ? 
Ans. — ^Yeg. 
Quest, — Does a proper fraction multiplied by another proper 

fraction become less or greater ? 
Ans, — Less. 
Q^est*^^ls the length of the longest European river greater or 

less than the height of the highest European 

mountain ? 
Ans» — Greater. 

In the two last questions, whether is understood at the commence- 
ment, and the words, less and greater, respectively become the answer, 

A very effective mode of testing a child's acquirements consists in 
framing a question in such a manner, that certain things are presumed 
as facts which have no actual existence; as. 

What is the figure called which is formed by two right lines? 

Name the sea-ports of Bavaria. 

How far must parallel lines be produced before they meet ? 

Name the second personal pron. sing, neuter and obj. 

In what country is Malta ? 

What is the difference between ten hundred and one thousand ? 
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What part of eight are four times the quarter of the half of tixteen ? 

With a liberal use of what^ in interrogating regarding thinga or 
occarrencet ; of who, in persons ; of where^ in places ; and of when^ 
in datea ; no one can fall into any flagrant solecism. It is besides 
worthy of remark that prepositions, such as — to, with, by, for, from, in, 
which precede what in the question, precede it, expressed or under- 
stood, in the answer. T. W, Y. 



ON THE NATURE OF THE POSSESSIVE FORM. 

The notion that the possessive form is contracted from the nominative 
case of the noun plus the pronoun Ais, appears to be gaining ground 
among schoolmasters. I think it necessary to call your attention to 
the subject, because the teaching of erroneous views on this and similar 
points of graiftmar, is apt to occasion considerable loss of time and 
much annoyance in our elementary schools and training colleges. 

The origin of this misconception can be traced back to about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. A few writers at that time entertained 
the idea that the termination of the possessive case had been contracted 
from the pronoun his^ and they made an attempt to restore what they 
conceived to be the full form. Judging from Charles Lamb*s imita- 
tions of the *• Anatomy of Melancholy," Burton appears to have been 
one of these innovators ; so also, I believe, was Jeremy Taylor. But 
it is impossible to say decidedly which were the particular writers, 
without a reference to the first copies of their works, as the error has 
been corrected in all the modern editions. However, this form of the 
possessive never became an acknowledged part of English grammar, 
much less an established usage of the language ; the idea was soon dis- 
covered to be a gross error in etymology, and was abandoned by all 
succeeding writers. And yet the use of this form by writers of the 
seventeenth century, is now adduced as an argument for the erroneous 
notion upon which that usage was based ! 

Persons who hold this view point also, in support of it, to those parts 
of the country where no other mode of expressmg the relation of pos- 
sessor and thmg possessed is known among the common people, and 
they tell us we there see the form in its original uncorrupted state. 
They might add, that it is very common in every part of England to 
find such inscriptions as " John Stanhope his book,'* •• Jane Hopkins 
her book," in volumes belonging to children and uneducated persons. 
This is evidently nothing more than a vulgar grammatical blunder, 
arising from the inability of untaught minds to comprehend the rela- 
tions of words as expressed by differences of termination ; for, it will 
be observed, people are always consistent in their use of the pronoun in 
such cases. They do not say, ** Jane Hopkins his book," **The men 
Ms wages," as we should expect them to do if our present form of the 
possessive case had originated in the manner represented. 

The expression " for Jesus Christ hia sake," in the Prayer for all 
Conditions of Men, cannot, with any show of reason, be cited as a 
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proof that this form was ever in general use, for it is the only instance 
in the whole of the Liturgy. The strict rules of grammar appear to 
have been intentionally violated in this case, in order to prevent any- 
thing like harshness in the pronunciation of the sacred name. It must 
also be borne in mind, that this prayer was added at the last review of 
the Liturgy (1661), at which time the use of this phraseology was 
sanctioned by the practice of distinguished writers. 

If we go back to the time of our earliest English writers, we shall 
see what is the true nature of the possessive form. Let us take, for 
instance, the titles of some of G]iaucer*s Canterbury Tales. 

" The Knightes Tale." 
"The MUleres Tale." 
"The Clerkes Tale." 
"The Marchantes Tale.", 

In these cases, the termination es is added to the nominative singular 
of the noun to form the possessive. In the following instances, where 
the nominative singular ends in e mute, the e of the termination is cut 
out by syncope. 

" The Reves Tale." 

" The Freres Tale." 

"The Manciples Tale." 

" The Prioresses Tale." 

The termination of the possessive singular was, then, distinctively es. 
It had been derived from the Anglo-Saxon, in which many of the nouns 
had es or is for the genitive singular ; for the French nouns had lost 
their cases long before the Norman conquest, and, on being incorpo- 
rated with the Anglo-Saxon, were subjected to its inflections as far as 
they remained. We have vestiges of the full pronunciation of the pos- 
sessive termination in words ending in sibilant consonants ; such as, 
" the CAiircA'* welfare,*' ** the fox's den," " St. James's church," ** the 
horse's collar," '* the princess's coronet/' It would certainly be much 
more rational to write such words with the old termination, instead of 
putting an apostrophe for a letter that is only omitted in writing, not 
in pronunciation. 

The genitive plural of the Anglo-Saxon, together with all the other 
cases, except the genitive singular, appears to have been lost in the 
amalgamation of the two languages. Chaucer, and the other early 
English writers, invariably make use of the preposition of, to form a 
substitute for this case, evidently borrowing the usage from the Norman 
French. In the cpurse of the century, however, following Chaucer's 
death, the deficiency was supplied by extending the termination of the 
possessive singular to the possessive plural. This step was the more 
natural as the same form was used to express the nominalive plural. 
The Earl of Surrey is the first writer of any importance who employs 
the new form ; but it was probably in general use before his time. It 
occurs in the poem of " Doctour Doubble Ale," supposed to have been 
written by John Skelton, who lived in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; for instance, in the following passage: — 
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Now let us go about 
To tell the tale out. 
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Of this good felow stout. 
That for no man wyll dout, 
But kepe his olde condicions. 
For all the newe comyssions. 
And use his supersticions. 
And also mens tradycyons. 
And synff for detid folkes soules, 
And reade hys beade roUes, 
And all such thinges wyll vse 
As honest men refuse." 

By this time, as may be seen from the first of the above instances, 
the e of the possessive termination had begun to be elided. As early 
as the time of Chaucer, it appears occasionally to have been dropped 
in pronunciation ; for the rhythm of his verse at times requires the full 
syllable, and at others the elision. In the natural progress of our lan- 
guage, this pronunciation gradually became more general, and the e was 
also dropped in writing in the case of those words which ended in a 
consonant; those which ended in e mute remained unaltered in form, 
although they had been curtailed in pronunciation. The Earl of Surrey 
employs the full and contracted forms ad libitum, just as either suits 
the rhythm of his lines ; availing himself of a license similar to that 
which Chaucer had previously taken. This will be seen from the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

** So cruel prison how could betide, alas. 
As proua Windsor, where I in lust and joy. 
With a Kinges son, my childish years did pass. 
In greater feast than Priams sons of Troy." 

From this time, the apostrophe began to be substituted as a sign 
of the syncope, and this orthography became settled in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Our present mode of writing the possessive plural is, of 
course, incorrect. It appears to have been adopted as a means of 
distinguishing between the two possessive forms. 

The idea that the employment of the apostrophe was ^rst occasioned 
by the intervention of some phrase describing the possessor, and pre- 
ceding the thing possessed, is easily seen to be erroneous by a reference 
to the old English writers. It is true that in the instance, " Joan of 
Arc's death," the noun to which the possessive sign more properly be- 
longs is the complex one, Joan of Arc ; but if the only purpose of the 
apostrophe be to disengage the letter s from the single word Arc, then 
it seems to me a great wonder that the necessity for this separation was 
not sooner recognised ; for Chaucer wrote such expressions without the 
apostrophe. Take, for instance, two more of his titles : — 

" The Man of Lawes Tale." 
"The Wif of Bathes Tale." 

It is obvious that the apostrophe in these, as in the other instances, is 
neither more nor less than a mark of elision. 

If it should be supposed that the es or is of the Anglo-Saxon genitive 
singular was derived from the pronoun his, it is only necessary to point 
out that the word his itself, and the other pronouns, ours, yours, and 
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hersy have been formed by the addition of the same termination, and 
that the genitive singular of the nouns and pronouns in most of the 
Indo-European languages also ends in s. The termination of the geni- 
tive singular of the German is at present the same as that of the 
English was in the time of Chaucer, namely es ; and there has for 
some time been the same tendency with the Germans to elide the e 
that has been noticed in the case of our own language. It is even 
customary in some parts of Germany to substitute the apostrophe for 
it, just as we do in English. 

%* A learned paper on this subjecty by Archdeacon Hsier will be foaad in tbe 
Philological Mmeam, vol. ii. p. 143. Camb. 1833. 



Corrn^ontKencf. 



SCHOOLMASTERS' SALARIES. 

Sir, — At a time when all parties are engaged in a species of rivalry for 
the extension and improvement of education among the poor, the read- 
ers of educational periodicals were scarcely prepared to find a school 
manager raising his voice against the improvement of the condition of 
the humble, hard-working, and ill-requited instruments by whom the 
education in question, is administered. The last number of the National 
Society's '* Monthly Paper ** contains tbe views of such a gentleman, 
expressed with all the force of conviction as to their appropriateness. 
He states, as his deliberate opinion, that forty pounds per annum, 
where a house and garden are provided, is an ample salary for a school- 
master in a rural district, sufficing to defray the charges of a family, on 
the simple conditions that substantial comforts only are to be provided 
for and sinful display avoided. Farther, he thinks it harsh and unjust 
to complain of the parsimony of managers who provide salaries to the 
amount above specified, and that it is the extravagant tastes of teach- 
ers which alone deserve reprehension, as making such a scale of 
remuneration insufficient. Surrounded as we are by abundant evidence 
that the '* School Manager in Wales*' will find little sympathy among 
the more liberal promoters of elementary education throughout the 
country, it appears needless to enter into anything like a formal argu- 
ment against the proposed rate of salary to '* a valuable and useful 
class." Public opinion has long demanded and government has given 
efiect to the general wish, that a high tone of character, and a well- 
stored mind should rank among the qualifications of the schoolmaster. 
And can it be asserted, with any show of plausibility, that such men 
are adequately paid on the wages of the inferior class of artisans and 
labourers ? 

But there is no reason to fear, now that the necessity of a higher 
standard of instruction for the poor is recognized, that a short-sighted 
and mischievous economy will be tolerated, the inevitable result of 
which would be the degradation of the teacher. '^ The salaries asked 
and offi^red," ranging from 60/. to 80/., to which the "School 
Manager'' ad?erts, while they are more than he deems an adequate 
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return for the Bervices of a ** valuable and useful class/' cannot but be 
regarded, the value and quality of the work performed being duly esti- 
mated, as very much below the fair remuneration to which properly 
qualified instructors of youth are entitled. And the patrons and pro- 
moters of schools who recognize the truth of this proposition, are 
fortunately a numerous and increasing class. The Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, too, has systematically recorded its ap- 
proval of the more liberal rate of payment, by refusing any grant in 
augmentation of the salaries of teachers who do not already possess 
what the correspondent in the '^ Monthly Paper*' regards as a sufficient 
salary. That committee refuses to augment very law salaries, while it 
has fixed no amount of emolument to which it will refuse an addition, 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions. 

By this mode of administering the funds placed at its disposal, the 
Committee of Council refuses to relieve any locality of the duty of sup- 
porting a school, or to recognize the proprietv of inefficient support. 
The effect of this policy has been, that not only have deserving teachers 
secured Government grants, but their previous salaries have in nu- 
merous cases been increased, or they have had residences provided, 
expressly for the purpose of meeting the requirements of the committee, 
as conditions of making a grant. Hence in very many instances it is 
gratifying to find that the masters of elementary schools are in the re- 
ceipt of salaries which afford them the means of supporting a family in 
comparative comfort, of stocking their shelves with books, the indis- 
pensable tools of their profession, and of enjoying a little necessary 
change of scene at the annual vacation. The recipients of such in- 
comes will be found to possess no greater share of the conveniences and 
decent appendages of a home, than fall to the lot of the more thrifty 
and well-paid artisans, large numbers of whom receive from 21. to 3/. 
per week, and in some employments even higher wages. 

Without disparaging in any degree the merits or the virtues of the 
teacher quoted by ** School Manager ** as an exemplar to the pro- 
fession, it may fairly be remarked, that such an illustration carries no 
more weight, as a case for imitation, than is furnished to another pro- 
fession by the example of a certain country vicar, rich in all the vir- 
tues that could adorn the character of a Christian pastor, and who was 
** passing rich on forty pounds a year." 

i will conclude this letter with an extract from a living writer of 
eminence ! *' The schoolmaster's occupation is laborious and ungrate- 
ful; its rewards are scanty and precarious. He may indeed, and he 
ought to be, animated by the consciousness of doing good — that best of 
all consolations — that noblest of all motives. But that, too, must often 
be clouded by doubt and uncertainty. Obscure and inglorious as his 
daily occupation may appear to learned pride or worldly ambition, yet 
to be truly successful and happy, he must be animated by the spirit of 
the same great principles which inspired the most illustrious benefac- 
tors of mankina. • • • If such are the difficulties and the dis- 
couragements, such the duties, the motives, and the consolations of 
teachers who are worthy of that name and trust, how imperious then 
the obligation upon every enlightened citizen who knows and feels the 
▼alue of such men, to aid them, to cheer them, to honour them, to en- 
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cleavour to elevate their station, to enlarge their usefulness, and to raise 
the character of the schoolnnaster among us. Thus shall we best testify 
our gratitude to the teachers and guides of our own youth, thus best 
serve our country, and thus most effectually diffuse over our land light, 
and truth, and virtue. * • * * g^^ ^q ffiigg up such a body of 
men, as numerous as the wants and the dignity of the country demand, 
their labours must be fitly remunerated, and themselves and their 
calling cherished and honoured." 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
May 2S,lS5l, justitia. 

[We insert Justitia's letter, though we cannot unreservedly adopt his views. The 
letter of a School Manager, which he refers to, alludes to the difficulty of obtaining even 
as much as £40 a year '* in a rural district where there are no resident gentry, nothing 
but poor farmers, and half-clad, half-fed labourers.'' This difficulty Justitia does 
not attempt to meet. Good teachers ought to be well paid; and school managers 
who cannot afford to give higher wages than the labourer can get, must be content 
with inferior masters. — Ed.] 



ON THE NEGLECT OF ARITHMETIC IN HIGHER 

SCHOOLS. 
Sir, — In your May number you have called attention to a subject of 
which the importance can scarcely be overstated. The notice therein 
of Wheweirs work on a Liberal Education is certainly not the least 
valuable part of your last journal. The only wonder is that the incre- 
dible truths alluded to should have to be discovered and exposed by a 
man of such gigantic powers as the Master of Trinity. At first sight, 
and to many it would seem, I have no doubt, that to urge on the 
masters and scholars of this great kingdom the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic was, if not unnecessary^ at all events beneath 
the dignity of so great a genius. And yet in reality it was not so. 
The subject cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of all 
who are engaged in tuition in what are called the better class of 
schools : no eloquence can be misapplied. 

Nothing that I can say professes to add at all to the weight and 
authority with which Dr. Whewell has spoken. And yet this letter 
may serve to keep the matter one month longer before the attention of 
those concerned. 1 have been engaged several years, both in the Uni- 
versity and out of it, in preparing young men and boys for college and 
for professions, and have had by this time a fair amount of experience ; 
and I can scarcely say that I have met with more than a single instance 
of a young man being thoroughly conversant with arith^netic. In na- 
tional schools, and the smaller grammar schools, this subject, justly 
characterized by you as the very foundation of all sound mathematical 
knowledge, is thoroughly taught. In the larger grammar schools, in 
most of the proprietary schools, and in all the great public schools, the 
ignorance of most boys in this matter is simply incredible. When it 
is taught, the hours that are spent in it are at great distances, and but 
little is really learnt. By-and-by it is time to be turned into algebra, 
and that little is soon forgotten in the marshalling of pluses and 
minuses. The young candidate for university honours — yes, the can- 
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didftte for college and ani?ertity honours, and for professional renown, 
often knows not how to set about a sam in Interest, Discount, Pro6t 
and Loss, or, it may be, even in Practice. He considers and avows 
that such things belong only to bankers' clerks, tradesmen, and ** such 
like people;*' and are beneath the notice of the future graduate, 
rector, magistrate, or Queen's counsel. Many a man has discovered 
in after life, even if be does not find it out at college, that it is hard to 
build before you have laid the foundation ; many a curate has found 
how much more useful he would have been in his national school, if he 
had had more knowledge of figures; and many a solicitor and barrister 
has had to make up for the neglect when they could ill afibrd the time, 
and have made it up but indifferently after ail. Let it no longer be 
said) that the best educated portion of a commercial nation know 
scarcely anything of figures, and that the graduates of the most scien- 
tific people of the world have neglected to lay the foundation of all 
science. If, sir, jovl admit these remarks into your pages, you will 
oblige one and may profit many a 

PiiivATE TuToa. 
May 20, 185L 



fiatUti of Ikrultf* 



THE CLASSICAL GAZETTEER ; A DICTION ART OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
SACRED AND PROFANE. BY WILLIAM HAZLITT, 8vO. Pp. 378. 

(Whittak^r ^ Co.) 

A VERY copious, and, so far as we have tested it, a very correct alpha- 
betical list of places named in ancient geography. It is much more 
complete than anything that has hitherto been published for school use, 
and will be found a most useful ** finding index '* to any set of maps. 
The descriptions, of necessity, are brief; the modern names are ap- 
pended where they have been identified. 

We would suggest the marking of the quantities in any future 
edition. 



NORMAL CHART OF THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

READING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS; WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 
NORMAL CHART, &C. BY W, J. UNWIN, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF THE 
TRAINING INSTITUTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. ( Ward and Co,) 

Thb attention which of late years has been devoted to the principles of 
teaching, while it has developed a very great amount of improvement 
in most departments of instruction, still leaves the schoolmaster desi- 
derating better and more ample direction in the art of teaching to read. 
The slow progress and inferior quality which characterise the reading 
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in most of our elementary schools, have been so frequently commented 
on, that effort towards a remedy has been sufHciently prompted, and in 
many instances exerted. But it should be borne in mind, that among 
those who endeavour to impart effectual help in this matter, there are 
two who must necessarily fail. For it is in knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of language, united to experimental acquaintance with the powers 
and propensities of the youthful mind, that ability to make the requisite 
improvement resides ; and he, therefore^ is inadequate, who theorizes 
in private study on the principles of language, but is not practically 
conversant with the business of the schoolroom ; he also is inadequate, 
who, though daily occupied in the instruction of children, has not 
thoroughly instructed himself in the philosophy of speech. 

Our attentive examination of Mr. Un win's Normal Chart, and its 
accompanying pamphlet, has induced us to presume that he has ful- 
filled the two conditions jointly necessary to success. He evinces, we 
think, the requisite skill resulting from long contact with the youthful 
mind, and a careful analysis of the principles of language. In the next 
number of the Journal, however, we hope to recommend his production 
by a few detailed evidences of its merit ; and meanwhile we state ge-^ 
nerally our persuasion, that Mr. Unwin has supplied one of the most 
useful schemes which modern improvement has yet devised, for facili- 
tating, and otherwise duly conducting, the acquirement of the art of 
reading in our primary schools. 



AHN's practical and easy method of learning the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. FIRST COURSE. TRANSLATED FROM THE 39tH GERMAN- 
EDITION, BT J. P. HALL AND THOMAS HALL. {Buteman,) 

A TRANSLATION from a German book which has had a wide and a de- 
served popularity. The principle, as stated in the preface, is this : *^ It 
imitates as much as possible the natural way in which children acquire 
the first knowledge of their mother tongue, and prepares for the study 
of a methodical grammar and more advanced reading. Though the 
learning of rules is excluded, yet the work itself has not been planned 
without them, but follows a progressive method founded on deRnite 
principles.^' The book begins with the nouns and the articles, and 
goes on progressively through the other forms of grammar, constantly 
reproducing under other combinations the words which have been 
already learnt. 

We know from experience that this is a most interesting way of 
teaching a language ; from the very first moment the pupil feels that 
he has learnt something that he can make use of, and when he has 
mastered even the 72 pages of this little book he will have a copious 
vocabulary of words, and be able to hold a conversation on ordinary 
matters. For young children especially^ whose minds C£^nnot grasp 
the meaning of a rule, or apply one that they have learnt, it is pe- 
culiarly adapted. The system is the same as that adopted by Ollen- 
dorff; but the book is less cumbersome and more systematic. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Easter, 1851. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Three Hours allowed/or each Paper, 

Section. I. — 1. State briefly the subject-matter of each book of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

2. Describe the kingdom of Solomon, with a map. 

3. Describe the character of the following kings, and name the chief events 
in their reigns : — Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Ahaz, and Jehoiakim. 

Section II. — I. Give an account of the prophet Isaiah, and state con- 
cisely what knowledge of Christ could be derived from his book. 

2. When did these prophets flourish : Hosea, Nahum, Micah, Zephaniah, 
and Zachariah ? State briefly the subject-matter of one of their books. 

3. Enumerate the nations which invaded Palestine under the Kings, and 
quote some of the most remarkable prophecies concerning Edom, Nineveh, 
and Egypt. 

Section III. — Prepare the notes of a lesson on — 

1. The events of the week preceding the crucifixion af our Lord. 

2. The different ways in wnich our Lord answered questions proposed by 
his disciples, by inquirers, and by cavillers ; or, 

3. The peculiar cnaracteristics of Christian morals. 

Section IV. — 1. Give the meaning of the following expressions : — 
Kingdom of Heaven ; Mercy seat ; Atonement ; Justification ; Nazarite ; 
Proselyte. 

2. Give the context and meaning of the following passages : — 

*' Blessed are the poor in spirit." 

*' For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me ; and I say to 
this man. Go, and he goeth ; and to another. Come, and he cometh ; and to 
my servant. Do this, and he doeth it." 

''Make to yourselves friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations." 

" For David is not ascended into the heavens ; but he saith himself : The 
Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, until I make thy foes thy 
footstool." 

Section V. — 1. State the subject-matter of the first twelve chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

2. What places in Europe are stated in Scripture to have been visited by 
St. Paul ? To which of tnem were epistles addressed by him ? State fully 
the subject matter of one of these epistles. 

3. Enumerate the companions of St. Paul, and write a full account of one 
of the most distinguished. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. — l. Write out the definition of a Sacrament from the Articles 
and from the Catechism. 

2. Show what is the ofi&ce of Sponsors in the words of the Catechism. 

3. What is said iu the Catechism concerning the duty and benefit of 
Prayer, and in what appropriate part of the Catechism does it occur ? 

Section II. — 1. Write out the order of the Daily Service for Morning 
and Evening. 

2. Write out three of the Collects for particular Sundays or Holidays, and 
show their appropriateness. 

3. Explain the title'' Common Prayer," and give a brief historical account 
of the Book of Common Frayer, mentioning (a) the sources from which 
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it was originally compiled, and (b) the changes which it has undergone, with 
dates. 

Section III. — 1. What is asserted concerning the Church in our Articles ? 
Give proofs and illustrations from Holy Scripture. 

2. How far, and on what grounds, is the authority of General Councils 
recognised in our Articles? Name the first four General Councils, with 
dates, and give a full account of the earliest. 

3. Write out the Article on Justification, and prove it from Scripture. 
SBCTtbiv IV. — 1. Give a fiill account of Augustine'i mission, and its 

consequences. 

2. Against what portions of cdntemporarv eccletittstieal doctrine or usage 
was the English Reformation chiefly dtrectea ? 

3. Describe the progress of the Reformation in Skoiland. 

Section V. — 1. What do you mean by the Eastern and Western 
Churches ? What caused their separation } What nations at this day belong 
to the Eastern Church ? 

2. Give a brief historical account of the Huguenots. 

3. Explain from history the fact that HoUand if at this day a Protestant, 
and Belgium a Roman Catholiii country. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section I. — 1. Explain as you would tb k Cl&lts, the Rules for carrying 
in Addition, and for borrowind in Subtraction. 

2. Multiply 971 by 386, and divide the product by Id/. Giv6 ft reason fot 
each principal step in the process. 

3. Explaih the system of Notation in ordinary use, and compare the 
advantages of the commoh scale with those of any other scale that might be 
adopted. 

Section II.— Work bnd of the followib)^ ^Utiid as d question in Menial 
Arithmetic, and explain the process, as you Would tb si Class : — 

1. tloitr loiig will 9/. 2i. ttlaititain a p6ot piSrson who spends 3s, 6d. 
a-1^e6k ? 

2. What would be the cost of 7cWt. Iqr. 10 lb. 8 02. ftt 2f. 6s. 8(^. 
per cwt. ? 

3. A corn-dealer t)uys 50 quarters of Odts for 34l. 135. Ad, . At how muck 
per bushel must he retail it, m ord^f td gaiti 25 {^Sr.cent. by his bargalh } 

iSEci'toN lit.— 1. If the rents of k i^rish afndtlnt to 2,^40l. 17^. Gd,, dnd 
a rate of 137/. lOs. Bd. be granted, what sum will be payable upon an estate 
of which the rental is lA3L9s. lOrf. ? 

2. If ^ lb. of tea be worth 8 lb. of coffee, and 12 lb. of coffee worth 31 lb. 
of sugar, what quantity of sugar may be bad for a cbest of tea weighihg 28 lb. ? 

3. If 248 men, in 5 days of 11 hotirs each, can diga trehcn $30 yards long, 
3 wide, and 2, deep, how many yards of a trench. Which is 5 feet wide ilhd 5 
deep, dhoiild be dug by 17 men in 12 hourd ? 

Section IV. — 1. Write out a rule for finding thd least commoil tntiltiple 
of two or more numbers; 

Add together, 3+^ + ^ + f + ^ + y^i 

2. Reduce to their most simple forms the fractionsj 

7f-3# 2 24-075 

'^W 8^4 ^^ Ts" 

6 + 6 

7 

8i What forms of vulgalr fhictions are reducible to equivdeat term&iatmff 
decimals ? Show that all other fractions may be represented by cirvtdatw^ 
decimals. Find th6 frftction equivalent to 

'34d00W0097-'*- 
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Section V. — 1. Extract the square root of 1369*7401^ and the cube root 

of -000,000,042875. 

2. What ready money will discharge a debt of 1,377^* 13«. 4(f., due 2 years 
3 quarters and 25 days hence, allowing discount at the rate of 4} per cent, 
per annum ? 

3. If the length of a rectangular tank be 7 ft. 4^ in., the breadth 5 ft. 
11£ in., and the depth 4 ft. 7Tin., how many gallons of water will it hold, 
supposing each gallon to measure 277? cubic inches ? 

Section VI. — 1. Set down a Dr. and Cr. account between a grocer and a 
baker, with five items on each side, and balance it. 

2. Explain, as you would to a pupil teacher, the nature of an ordinary 
partnership, the necessity of keeping a Dr. and Cr. account between each 
partner and the firm, and the principle upon which the profits should be 
divided. 

3. A. employs a capital of £500 in trade, and at the end of three years 
takes into partnership B., who advances a capital of £800 : four years later, 
A. and B. are joined by C., with a capital of £1000: at the end of twelve years 
from the commencement of the concern, they take stock, and find the whole 
gain to have been £3000. What portion of the profit should be credited to 
each partner ? 

MENSURATION. 

Section I. — 1. Show that the area of a rectangle may be represented 
numerically by the product of two adjacent sides. Find the area of a triangle 
in terms of any two sides and the included angle. 

2. In a square, the area of the inscribed circle is equal to half the area 
of the circumscribed circle. In a regular hexagon, the former is equal to 
three-fourths of the latter. 

3. A cylindrical cask holds 180 gallons of beer, and the diameter of its end 
is equal to two-thirds of its height. Find its dimensions — a gallon being 
equal in volume to 277? cubic inches. 

Section II.-*— 1. Show how to find the difference of true level between 
two places at a considerable distance from each other. 
Work an example with four intermediate stations. 

2. Describe a Theodilite, and show how to survey a field, in the shape of a 
polygon, by means of the Chain, Cross, and Theodilite. 

How are inclined lands measured ? 

3. The area of a triangular field, ABC, is II a. 2r. 16p., and one side, 
A B., is 2374 links long. Divide it into three, by lines parallel to B C, so 
that the parts may measure respectively 5a., 4a., and 2a. 2r. 16p. 

GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Section I. — 1. Give definitions of a Noun, Verb, Participle, and Adverb, 
and illustrate them by examples. 

2. Give examples of the Participle used as a Noun, an Adjective, and as 
employed to form the present and past tenses of active and passive Verbs. 

3. Enumerate and account for all the dilSerent modes in which English Ad- 
jectives may be compared, with an example of each. 

Section II. — l. Correct the following sentences and explain their er- 
rors : — 

a. Much does human pride and self complacency require correction. 

b. Mans' happiness or misery are placed in his own hands. 

c. From the character of those who you associate with will your own be 

estimated. 

d. Between you and I things will not happen as they expect. 
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3. Parse the words printed in italics :— 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad; 

It wearies me; you say it Wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it; 

What stuffs 'tis made of, whereof it is oom 
I am to learn j 
And such a want-toit sadness makes of me. 

That I have much ado to know myself. 

3. Analyze the construction of the following passage, so as thMOttghly to 
show the connexion of the several clauses :— 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merits rais'd 
To that bad eminence; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heav'n. 

Section III. — ^Write a simple paraphrase in prose of the following pas- 
sage : (italics refer to next section) — 

Whiles that the armed hand doth fight abroad. 
The advised head defends itself at home : 
For Qovemment, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concert i 
. Congreeing in a full and natural close. 
Like Music, 

Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions. 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom* 
They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants^ venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the lent royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold : 
The dvil citizen kneeding up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
The heavy burthens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly turn. 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 

Section IV. — Give the derivation and literal meaning of the words printed 
in italic in the last foregoing passage. 

Section V.— 1. Mention points of comparison between the modem 
English and Anglo-Saxon languages. 

2. State and account for the changes in the English language between the 
times of Chaucer and Shakspeare. 
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3. What were the principal literary productions of Lord Bacon — Lord 
Clarendon — Dryden — Swift — Pope — Addison — Dr. Johnson— > Gibbon — 
Burke ? 

Give a full account of one of the wotks named in your answer. 

HISTORY. 

Section L— i. Whett> and under what circumstances^ did the Saxons 
first settle in Britain? 

2. How, and at what time, were the Saxon and Norman lines united on 
the Throne of England, and with what results ? 

3. Show, as far as you can, traces of the Anglo-Saxon character in the 
habits and manners of the English ; in their dress, houses, and literature. 

Section II. — 1. State what you have read of the early inhabitants of 
Wales. 

2. Give a short account of the conquest of Wales by Edward I. Mention 
dates. 

3. In what respect has the physical character of Wales influenced the his- 
tory and social position of its inhabitants? Illustrate your answer with 
respect both to North and South Wales. 

Section III. — 1. Had the House of York or that of Lancaster the better 
claim to the Throne ? Give reasons. 

2. Mention some peculiar instances of cruelty in the Wars of the Roses. 

3. What effect on the nation at large did the civil wars of the 15th century 
produce ? Give a few instances. 

Section IV. — 1. Write a short account of the reign of James I. 

2. Mention some of the chief events during the course of the Long Par- 
liament. 

3. Show, as far as you can, the different circumstances of the people and 
their rulers under the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns. 

Section V. — 1. Give some account of Philip of Macedon. 

2. Write what you know of the early history of Egypt. 

3. Show, from general Histdry> that the progresti of pbw6r has been from 
the East to the West. 

GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Section I. — Draw an outline map of one of the following countries : — 

1. England. 

2. Asia Minor, illustrative of the journeys of St. Paul. 

3. British India, showing its chief provinces and cities. 

Section II. — 1. What counties border on Staffordshire; and what are 
separated from one another by the Thames f 

2. What counties are separated by the Frith of Forth. 

3. What other countries lie between the same parallels of latitude as Great 
Britain ? IH i^hat respects do their climates diffel" from ours^ and why? 

Section III. — 1. Name the principal countries of the Torrid Zone. 

2. Name the chief West In(^a Islands, the Ionian Islands, and the prin- 
cipal groups of Islands in the JE^acific. 

3. What are the provinces of Austria, and what are their chief cities ? By 
what different races of men are they inhabited ? 

SECTloi^r IV. — 1. What ehitif articles of comhierce com* to us from be- 
tween the Equator and the latitude of the Straits of Gibraltar, what from 
thence to tne latitude of London, and what from north of that latitude ? 

2. What influence has the elevation of a country above the sea level, on 
its climate and productions ? Give examples of this. 

3. Why does more rain fall on the West than on the East coast of Eng- 
land ? mme some rainless and some riverless districts of the world. There 
is a remarkably fertile country where it rarely or never rains ; name that 
country and account for its fertility. 
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Section V.— -l. Describe some of the most prevalent currents of the air 
and the ocean. 

2. Account for the formation of dew and for its deposition in dilSerent 
quantities on different substances. Why does ice form itself on the surface 
and not at the bottom of the sea ? 

3. The Ferroe islands, St. Petersburgh, and Takoutsk in Siberia, have 
nearly equal latitudes ; the mean winter temperature of the first is 38% that 
of the second l&*, and that of the third 38°; account for this difference. 

Section VI. — 1. Show that the earth cannot be an infinitely extended 
surface. Give one reason only. « 

2. Why do the northern stars appear to descend as we travel southward? 
Why do they appear to descend exactly as many degrees as we change our 
latitude ? 

3. Why are some eclipses of the sun partial and some annular ? Why 
are not the same eclipses visible in all parts of the world ? Why do they 
not return every month? How often do similar eclipses return, and why? 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

Ques. 96. — Proposed by J. H. 

Find the weight of a circular silver shield 1 foot 10 inches in diameter 
and '075 of an inch thick, the specific gravity of silver being 10474 
Find also its value at 65. 9d, per ounce Troy. 

Answered by Mr. Sot hern y Mr, Davison, Mr, Beed^ and A. M, 

Weight of the shield » {^ x -7854 x ^!^ x 10474, 

a 172*82 OS. avoid., 
172-82 X 175 



192 



ox« troy.y 



.-. Value of the shield = — ^^ "" ^^^ x -3375/., 

192 

» 53/. 3f . Zd, 

QuES. 97. — Proposed by Mr, Whitham, Battersea, 

Given the two adjacent sides of a parallelogram and the included 
angle, to find an expression for the tangent of the angle of intersection 
of diagonals. 

Answered by Mr, Bighton^ Mr, Morris, and Mr, Butter, 

Let the diagonals of the parallelogram A B C D, intersect in the point O. From 
D let fall D E perpendicular to the diagonal A C. Put a -> A D, 6 «> D C, 
/3b ^ADC, and0s ^ AOD\ then we have 

a2 -. £> » 2 A C x E O, 

a> — d* 
2AC 
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now from the two independent ezpreisions for the area of the parallelogram, we hare 

AC X DE ^ abninfi, 

... DE- iiil^; 
AC 

hence we have by diTision 

tan e = -- — — — -T, 

EO a«- *« 

which ii the expreeaion required. 

QuES. 98. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins, 

A body of w lb. acquired a velocity of v feet per second in de- 
scending an inclined plane^ whose coefficient of friction is f, and 
perpendicular height h feet ; required the inclination of the plane. 

Answered by the Proposer, 

Let fi » the inclination of the plane to the horizon. Perpendicular preisore on 
the plane » w cos fi, 

.*. Friction on the plane »/w cos /3, 

.*. Work dae to friction »/to cos /3 x length plane, 

X i. * 
= / w cos /3 X 

8in/3 , 

=s/w hcotfi. 

Work due to gravity =t w h. 

Work accumnlated in the body ^wA — fw h cot fi; but the accumnlated work 
is also expressed by 

w f^ 

tit W 

,\ w h — fw A cot J3 B , 

2g 



.*. cot i9 



7L 2y*/ 



It will be observed, that the angle of inclidbtion, in this problem , is not supposed 
to be very small. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

W. Davison, Sunderland, ans. 96, 97; A. M. Gillingham, ans. 96, 
97; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 96, 97 ; £. Rutter, Sunderland, 
ans. 96, 97 ; G. Morris, Gosport, ans. 96, 97 ; W, Righton, ans. 96, 
97, 98 ; J. Bolton, O. Malton, ans. 96, 97 ; Sam. Dyer, Wanstead, 
ans. 97 ; G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 96, 97 ; J, Royds, Tlolling- 
worth Free School, 97 ; W, H. Yoel, ans. 96, 97 ; W. Righton, jun. 
ans. 96; J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 96, 97, 98; J. Salter, Durham, 
ans. 96, 97, 98 ; F. R. Crampton, ans. 96, 97, 98 ; Sam. Dyer, ans. 98, 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JuLY, 1851. 

QuES. 99. — Proposed by J, Jff. 
A spherical balloon, 30 feet in diameter, constructed of silk weighing 
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2 ounces 9 drams per square yard, is filled with liydrogen gas, the 
specific gravity of which is to that of atmospheric air as *069 to 1, a 
cubic foot of atmospheric air weighing li ounce : what weight will just 
balance the balloon to prevent it from rising in the atmosphere ? 

QuES. 100.— Proposed by Mr, E, WkUtle. 

The expense of paving £^court-yard with Dutch clinkers, at 5s. per 
hundred, was 40/. ; required the dimensions of the court-yard, allow- 
ing 144 clinkers to a square yard, and that length of the court-yard 
exceeds its breadth by 15 feet. 

QyES. 101. — Proposed by Nemo. 

Given the base {b) of an isosceles triangle, to 6nd its perpendicular 
height, when the area of the inscribed circle h^s a given ratio (;>) to 
the area of the whole triangle. 



STATE OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TARN DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1849-50. 

{Coniinuidfrmnp, 147.) 

Children attending the Schools. — Out of 1000 inhabitants, 68 children, on an 
average, attend the primary schools. In 1839» there were only 55 out of 1000 : 
the progress, then, is real. We are, however, below the average which, for 
the whole of France, is about 92 in 1000: while some of the departments, 
such as that of Doubs, count 176 pupils out of every 1000 inhabitants. 
The number of children between 6 and 14 years of ag^, who do not actually 
attend the primary schools, may be reckoned at 20,000. Many of these have 
already left school, carrying with them notions the most imperfect, which 
they will very soon completely forget. The great majority are condemned to 
absolute ignorance. 

School Houses. — The law of 28th June, 1833, compels communes to 
provide suitable buildings which shall ser\'e both as school-rooms for the 
children, and dwelling-hous^ for the masters. The law of 15th March, 
1850, has preserved this obligation. Communes are also advised to become 
the owners of school-houses; and in 1848 they possessed 86 school-houses, 
while ^t the present day they have. 99. About 15 new school-houses may 
be reckoned which shall be completed during the next year. Everywhere, 
in the course of my inspection, I have ascertained that the places rented by 
the communes to serve as schools and teachers* residences are unhealthy, badly 
ventilated, insufficiently lighted, inconvenient, and inadequate j whilst some are 
in a completely dilapidated condition. 

Purchase qf Books for the Poor. — Rural schools are entirely withqut good 
books. Poverty prevents many parents from purchasing such books as are 
necessary for their children, or it makes them select, not those which the 
teacher indicates to them, but those which itinerant booksellers sell them at 
a very small cost. Serious inconveniences result from this $tate of things. 
I believe that it is necessary to provide in the budget a grant of 500 francs 
for the purchase of books for poor scholars. 

Assistance to Old and Infirm Teachers. — The aged instructors have spent 
their strength in the career of primary instruction — an office, up to the pre- 
sent time, so badly remunerated. They are now worn out, and will suffer 
all the horrors of poverty, unless the department render them assistance. I 
solicit for them an allowance of 500 francs. This sum will annually dimi- 
nish, and, finally, will disappear from the depz^rtmental budget; since the new 
law in reference to education assures to instructors a retiring pension in pro- 
portion to the duration of their services. 
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Infmt fi^AooXf.— The department contains 9 infant schools for boyi and 
girls^ containing a total of 1001 children. There are 2 schools more than 
there were in 1848 : the increase in the namber of children amounts to 270* 
All these schools, with the exception of two, are defective. There is neither 
a proper locality, nor sufficient apparatus, nor even an intelligent direction. 
These establishments require a complete reform. 

Normal 8ehooL-^One of the most important duties entrusted to me is, 
undoubtedly, the inspection of the Normal School. This dutv is rendered 
exceedingly easy on account of the excellent condition of this establish- 
ment, which continues to deserve the praises which have been bestowed on 
it by the general council of the department, the academic authorities, and 
the general Inspectors of the University. 

The satisfactory results which it is permitted me to state are owing to the 
unbounded devotion and the untiring zeal of the director of the school : to 
the atrict discipline which h^ maintains with vigour — to his constant pre- 
sence at all the exercises of the house — ^to the religious punctuality which is 
everywhere manifest, and which is the best precept on order and regularity 
which it is possible to give to our future instructors. 

The Normal School has rendered immense service to the country : it has 
given us our best instructors ; it has raised, to a considerable extent, the 
level of popular instruction ; thanks to it, above all, should M. Charles 
Dupin trace out again the intellectual map of France, we shall behold the 
black ipot * disappear by which the illustrious statistician had stigmatized 
the department of Tarn. 

Siuce 1833, the Normal School has produced 174 instructors : of these 
12Q arp communal teachers, and 9 are about to become so; 1 is assistant 
master }n the Normal School ; 3 are private instructors ; 27 have left the 
profession ; 14 have died in the exercise of their duties ; total 174 who have 
obtained their brevet f on leaving the school. Of this number, only 10 have 
been breveted to the superior degree ; this is a small number when we con- 
sider that the course of instruction in the Normal School comprehends all 
that is contained in the programme for the superior brevet. 

The teachers who have come from the Normal School are infinitely supe- 
rior to tlJeir colleagues. They are superior by their capacity — by tne con- 
dition of their schools — ^by their faithful observance of rules — and, almost 
always, by their zeal, and by their conduct towards the local authorities and 
the heads of families. In the course of my inspections, I have been con- 
stantly struck with the marked difference which exists between the teachers 
who have been educated at a Normal School and those who have not been 
iu af)y special way prepared for the duties of instruction. People partake of 
my convictions, in this respect ; and Normal students are always chosen, n 
preference to other candidates, by local committees and municipal councils. 

Since the establishment of the Normal School, only 2 of the teachers 
educated within its walls have been dismissed, — one for immorality, the 
other for habitual negligence in the performance of his duties. If, on the 
other hand, the honorary list of rewards granted by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to the Teachers of Tarn be consulted, we shall find that from 
1842 to the year 1848, the pupils of the Normal School have obtained 1 
silver medal, 8 bronze medals, and 19 honourable records. 

Normal School for Females, — ^The opinion which I have formerly expressed 
of the importance which I attach to the good education of girls, will^ I trust, 
be sufficient to make you appreciate the strong desire which I have for the 
continuance of exhibitions lor female candidates. The Normal School is in 

* Bee maps on this plan in the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for 1849-50, vol. ii. 
t This corresponds to our Government Certificates. 
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excellent condition, and the results obtained are satisfactory. At the last 
examination, out of 13 who presented themselves, 3 were breveted with the 
numbers 2, 4, and 6. 

Such is a faithful and impartial account of the state of primary instruc- 
tion in the department of Tarn. I have endeavoured to give, by figures 
obtained from authentic sources, the results due to the law of 28th June, 
1833, and at the same time, to establish the starting-point of the law of 15th 
March, 1350; so that it may be easy, at a later period, to estimate the 
benefits which the department may have derived from it. 

A. DoMBRGUB, Inspector, 



TRAINING SCHOOL FOR REGIMENTAL SCHOOLMASTERS, 
ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA. 

As many persons desirous of becoming Teachers are unaware of the 
existence of a School for the training of Schoolmasters for the Army, the 
following, we understand, are the conditions under which students are 
admitted into the Normal School, and the advantages which are offered 
them when their period of training is completed. 

1. Candidates for admission must be unmarried ; not under the age of 19» 
nor above 25 ; and not below 5 feet 6 inches in height. 

2. They are required to pass a certain examination at the Military Asylum, 
in order to test their qualifications previous to admission ; and to produce a 
certificate of character and conduct, signed either by the Clergyman of the 
parish in which they reside, or by the Minister of the congregation of which 
they are members. 

3. Whilst under instruction in the Normal School — a period of about two 
years, — they are maintained and clothed at the public expense. When cer- 
tified fit for appointment as Schoolmasters in the Army, they are required to 
enlist for ten years in the Infantry, and for twelve years in the Cavalry. 

4. The Pay of Schoolmasters, when appointed, is 2^. td. a day, with 
clothing and quarters, and a further allowance of 6d, a day after such 
period of service as the Secretary at War may decide. They are also entitled 
to a portion of the fees received from soldiers for their instruction. 

5. They rank next to the Sergeant-Major of the regiment to which they 
may be appointed. 

6. They are also entitled to a Pension, under the regulations for pensioning 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

Applications for admission into this Institution should be addressed to the 
Secretary at War, War Office, London. 
May, 1851. 



Co CotreiC^ponttentiGf. 
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National Schoolm aster will find Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literatare a very 
useful book ; the other book he inquires about we cannot recommend. His sugges- 
tion we will bear in mind. 

A Subscriber.— We know of no book on Method, or the Art of Teaching, that 
we can recommend. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AT THE EXHIBITION. 

{Continued from page 196). 

Before passing on to the consideration of other features of our subject^ 
we are tempted to make one more observation on excellence in taste, 
believing that it is important for the youthful mind to be habituated to 
a contemplation of the beautiful in art, and to a discrimination of what 
really merits the epithet. The conceptions of art should be associated 
with the dictates of utility or of nature. Caprice will not evolve the 
manifestations of beauty. There is a natural fitness in the character 
of effective ornament; and this natural fitness must be kept in view as 
a standard to which the productions of art should indicate a constant 
reference, — as a mirror in which imagination should always seek the 
reflexion of her designs. In architecture, for example, we should see 
no portion of an edifice out of keeping with the main design, — not a 
pillar or a buttress introduced merely for the addition of ornament, 
but in a position warranted by some apparent necessity of support. In 
poetry, too, and in music, we should observe how excellence has been 
attained and reputation won through conformity to nature. The prin- 
cipal personage in Addison's tragedy of Cato does no more than 
declaim the words of Addison ; the hero in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of Hamlet utters the natural sentiments of the Prince of Denmark. 
The one dramatist puts language in the mouth of a performer, who is 
made artificially to describe himself; the other speaks as if he not 
merely sympathised, but was identical with a man who is prompted 
by the feelings of his heart and the circumstances of his situation. 
Conformity to nature has given to all our great poets their resistless 
power. And, in like manner, by the compositions of the great masters 
in musical science we are deeply interested, because they have not 
merely given accurate attention to technical laws, but developed rela- 
tions of sound expressive of natural series of emotions, causing us. to 
realize effects similar to those of graphic literary description or 
appeal. 

That principle of correct taste which we are now commending is 
found abundantly exemplified within the Crystal Palace. The Royal 
Cradle with its emblems of repose, and the Kenilworth Buffet by which 
the aged oak is made to record scenes connected with the locality in 
which it grew ; these, and a thousand other productions of artistic skill 
interest the imagination by their suggesliveness of appropriate senti- 
ment, and by exciting the sympathy so necessary to a lively apprecia- 
tion of the works of art. Examples are, however, here and there met 
with^ in which meretricious ornament gives evidence that the artist 
was prompted by a fancy regardless of nature's models ; and, in such 
cases, the want of significance or of harmony will occasion disregard 
or provoke disapproval. Let it be considered, moreover^ that the 
cultivation of respect for natural propriety in the material productions 
of taste is closely connected with a generally useful discipline both of 
mind and heart ; and that the disposition to appreciate true artistic 
beauty will be found to facilitate the cultivation of a tendency towards 
excellence of a nobler kind, — spiritual and moral. 

VOL. IX. — NO. VII. o 
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Bnt the great lesson to be learned from the Exhibition of Industry 
is prominently declared in its nfime. The Crystal Palace should be 
regarded as a monument designed to honour the Divine appointment 
of industry. We know that not even in paradise was human industry 
dispensed with, and that even after creative power had manifested how 
absolutely unnecessary was the intervention of human instrumentality 
to preserve or improve the stores of nature, th^r6 was, nevertheless, 
assigned to man the occupation of a labourer, and the continuance of 
beauty and utility was made dependent on his watchful and perseveriDg 
care. We now, indeed, find the appointment of industry considerably 
altered in its conditions, Labour is now associated with soine degr^ 
of pamfulness, while the necessity of it if more iirgent than it was 
originally. And were it not that our food and clothing must be pro- 
vided by our toil, a vast amount of bodily ^erciiie in which the human 
race are daily occupied would cease. 

Labour is not delighted in or willingly endured. For a very long 
period in the earlier history of the world, the doom of toil was shunned 
by all who could get rid of it, and transferred to h class who were con* 
sidered as thereby the most degraded. It was indeed the exceptional 
practice of some eastern nations, that children even of high birth should 
be taught some speciet of handicraft ; but this was a prudential cus* 
torn, intended to provide that, in case of inherited riches taking to 
themselves wings and fleeing away, there might remain an inalienable 
source from which a liveliliood could be procured. Generally, a larg^ 
portion of our world's history exhibits mankind disdaining labour, and 
endeavouring to escape from it. And though we are addressed by 
ordinations of our Creator^ imposing ou us the duty of working for our 
support ; though, likewise, it has been everywhere abundantly proved 
that industry is a means of great moral benefit ; the disposition to in-» 
dolence is still extensively prevalent, and in many instances uncon- 
querable even by the severest evidences of its importance or qecessity. 
But what a powerful enforcement does the Palace of Industry contri- 
bute to those lessons of industry which the schoolmaster should $peci-!> 
ally endeavour to inculcate. From the east and from the west, i'fQm 
the north and from th^ south, have th9 nations of the earth sent forth 
testin^iony of their desires and their efforts tP procure hoppur for the 
various branches of mechaoic4l skill and mercantile traffic ; and 4 tem- 
ple has been erected to enshrine the offerings of industrial enterprise, 
— a temple whose walls and roof are everywhere permeated by the 
light of Heaven, as if the universal Sun should have special dignity in 
presiding over the collected contributions of all climates 4nd nations. 
Honour to industry, then, is the import of the Palace of Industry ; an 
enthronement is here made of that which was once deenied indicativo 
of social meanness ; the source of true temporal greatness being pro* 
claimed and exalted in the sight of all men, and a noble i^nd persuasive 
encouragement given to the appreciation and maintenance and in^* 
provement of industrious habits. Let it not be said that the mairi 
tendency of the whole is mammonizing. It may be looked at witli the 
regards of a worldling, for like all good things it admits of the per* 
version of abuse ; but it is calculated to promote a reverential re* 
membrance of the Divine institution of labour, and to impress 
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on our minds a recognition of the fact that the institution is for 
human benefit, moral as well as physical. When the decree went 
forth ** In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread/' it was nol 
so much a decree against man, as for his defence against the moral 
evil of which idleness is the prolific parent. Labour is a preventive and 
remedial severity, denying opportunity of much sinful indulgence, and 
disciplining the heart in the practice of contentment. And then the 
leisure afforded by its stated intermissions brings agreeable repose, 
while the leisure engrossed by habitual idleness produces nothing but 
discomfort. Labour continually qualifies us for the experience of 
pleasure. Sloth continually incapacitates us for enjoyment. 

The worth of the materials fashioned by the hand of industry, and 
presented to our view in the Crystal Palace, is a consideration in some 
respects separable from that of industry itself; but it is important 
also. The man who for the dexterity which he had acquired in a 
childish performance was rewarded with a bushel of peas, was appro- 
priately censured for an expenditure of industry on what was neither 
elegant nor useful. Much more should we condemn those whoso 
skill and energy are given to the promotion of injurious or dishonour* 
able purposes. So that, we say the consideration of the materials 
and products of industry, as well as industry itself, is important. And 
the infinite diversity of useful and proper channels in which industry 
may operate is a thought powerfully stimulated by a survey of the con- 
tents of the Crystal Palace. There we see what the ingenuity of man 
can do with the rock and with the fo/est, with the deep treasures of 
the earth, and with the heaving waters of the broad sea. There we see 
the means whereby he vindicates dominion over the inferior living 
tribes, the arCiftces of his preeminent faculty of reason, by which he 
overpowers the strongest, and outruns the swiftest, and derives ad- 
vantage from the feeblest. There we see the issues at which gradual 
improvement has arrived in the accommodations of dress and dwelling, 
of sustenance and enjoyment. The Exhibition makes us listen to a 
thousand voices, — from the dark recesses of the ocean and of the 
mine, from the arid tracts of the desert and the cloud-capt summits of 
the mountains, — ^proclaiming that man has been there in the exercise 
of industrv, and has found rich rewards of his inquiries and experi- 
ments. Nature herself is a contributor to this temple, and man is her 
delighted messenger. She has allowed him her fires and her vapours 
for the manufacture of his machines and for the transport of his com* 
modities; and taking upon herself more and more of the toil of pro- 
duction, she has thereby multiplied and facilitated and improved the 
production. 

Thus by little and little does the Creator reveal to us the wonderful 
uses and applications of the world's contents. Have our efforts to 
serve Him, for whose glory all things were created, been in any reason- 
able proportion to the benefits he has confierred upon us? As His 
goodness abounds towards us, docs the honour we render to Him 
abound also? Shall the Palace of Industry be an accumulation of 
gifts destined to indicate but a small portion of the measure of earth's 
ingratitude to heaven? Let it be far otherwise. Let us ufe this 
world as not abusing it. Let us not only receive thankfully God's 
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temporal gifts, and cultivate industriously the resources of earthly im- 
provement He has placed at our disposal, but let us gratefully appre- 
ciate His spiritual blessings, and apply our hearts above all things to 
the pursuits of that heavenly wisdom, whose chief results are reserved 
for the adorning of a more glorious than earthly temple, in which they 
who have been fellow-workers with God shall everlastingly enjoy the 

rewards of righteousness. 

{To be eoniinued,) 



ON lATIN ETYMOLOGY. 
No. XI. 



When a simple verb, as often happens, disappears from a language, 
and its office is performed by some secondary verb deduced from it, 
lexicographers in their ignorance of the previous existence of such 
simple verb, or else in their fear to allude to it, are apt to treat other 
derivatives from the simple word as descended from the secondary 
word which has supplanted it. One such false step usually leads to 
others, and accordingly to patch up an unfounded theory, violence h 
done to the laws of derivation. Thus it is a common practice to say 
that potus is the participle of potare. Zumpt, for example, even in 
the last edition of his Grammar, as translated by Dr. Schmidt, with his 
latest corrections and additions, tells us (p. 150) that *^ the supine of 
poto usually instead of potatum is potum, whence potus . . . having 
been drunk and having drunk.*' Liinemann, improving upon this, com- 
mences his article on the verb poto thus : — ** Poto, potavi, potatum 
und contr, potum, are.'' TKe fact of his considering potum as con- 
tracted from potatum is the more extraordinary as he immediately 
gives us the parenthesis : (von irddi, i.e, icivia). Thus he admits the 
existence of a primitive verb iro- * drink ;' and yet not merely 
does he deal with potum as a contraction from potatum^ but under 
the heads potiliSf potio, potor, potus -us, he regularly refers to poto 
as the parent. His consistency in error fails him however under 
poculumy which he rightly deduces from a root tto-w. We fully admit 
that Tro-ui is a verb for which there is no authority in the existing 
Greek authors, but when we find eirodriy for an aorist and TrewwKa for 
a perfect, we unhesitatingly affirm that tto- or po- may be assumed as 
the basis whence come in Greek iro-Trip, Tro-rijCi 9ro-o'tc» and in Latin 
the words po-ta-re, po-culum, pO'tilis,po-tio, po-tor, po-tus -a -urn, 
and po-tus 'US ; the more sj as we are already familiar with these 
suffixes, as in the words agita-rcy veh-i-culum, fer-culum, fer-tilis, 
sec- tills f ac-tiOf vec-tio, sec-tio, ac-tor, vec-tor, sec-tor, &c. 

A similar error occurs in the mode of treating censum and census. 
Thus we find in the same woik of Zumpt's (p. 153) : '* Censeo, censui, 
censum, (participle also censitus).'* Now the noun census, ace. cen- 
sum , ought to be referred to an obsolete stem cen-, which is also the 
parent of the derivatives cen-sio, censor, cen-sura, cen-trum much as 
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ara' ^mApig- {ping-) are of the words ara-tio, ara*tor and pie-tor ^ 
pic'tura, ara-trum. One of the many advantages of starting from the 
simple element, is that we are thus led, or rather all bat compelled, to 
include in our view words, which by their formation claim kindred, 
although the meaning at first seems repugnant to such claim. Thus, 
centrum^ * a centre/ seems in sense to have no connection with the 
words to which, by virtue of its shape alone, we have been led to 
append it. Liinemann seems to have had no systematic principles of 
etymology. Hence, under the heads of cennOf censor, censura, census^ 
he refers us to censeo, but when he comes to centrum, he tell us in the 
parenthesis usudlly assigned to etymology, that the word is Greek, and 
identical with Kivrpov. For this appeal to another language there was 
no occasion. The word centrum is as genuine a native of the Roman 
soil as Kivrpov of Greek. The notion expressed by the root cen^ of the 
Latin language, was, no doubt, ' to prick.' This of course is well- 
suited to the meaning of the noun centrum ; and when we consider 
that one of the most ordinary modes of counting among ourselves is by 
pricking some such material as paper, we see at once how derivations 
from the root cen- might well be employed to denote the office and 
duties of a censor or enumerator. We the less hesitate about this as 
we know that the Romans actually employed the process of punc- 
turing wax or some other material in matters of enumeration. Thus, 
at the elections, the votes were marked by a puncture of some kind, so 
that punctum became synonymous with a vote, and is so used both 
by Cicero and Horace. Thus we deem it safe to claim for the Latin 
language a root cen- ^ to prick,' which is akin to the Greek Kevre-u), 
&c. But in the Greek dictionaries also a similar course of error has 
prevailed. Thus we find the Homeric jcev-erat called an aorist of 
Kevre-io, or else jccvr-w. Here too we contend for the simpler form icfv-, 
whence we would adduce not merely this aorist Keverai but also kev 
rpov, Kev-rwp, BiB weW 2iS icetr-rpov, Ketr-rpa, and the adj. ic£<T-roc * acu 
ptctus.' The interchange of a v and g at the end of Greek roots, is 
all but co-extensive with the number of such roots. Thus tr/yevvvfii 
Fev-vvfii, <l>aivwf (<j>av') have beside them a-ffpeff-TOQ, e-fffiea'driv, Fetr- 
drjg, TifJL<lite(rfiai, ipcLff-fia, 

While dwelling upon the root cen- as existing in the Latin language, 
the thought comes across us that the French verbs conttr <' to tell a 
story, narrate," and compter, whence our own count, are themselves 
both to be deduced from the same source. As regards meaning, we 
should be disposed to consider the idea of counting as entitled to pre- 
cedence over that of narrating ; and the passage from the one notion to 
the other is familiar to the English scholar in the thoroughly parallel 
case of tell and tale, two words which, in their primitive sense, express 
merely enumeration. Thus the shepherd who tells his tale under the 
hawthorn in the dale is merely counting his sheep. The question of 
form is in part easily disposed of, the Latin verb temptare (for so it 
turns out all the best MSS. of all the best authors spell the word) is a 
modification of ten-ta-re, and so it is but a frequentative of the root 
ten, ** strain," more familiar to us in the lengthened forms tene-o, ** I 
grasp," and iend-o, ** I stretch." Now a frequentative is well suited 
to the idea of counting, which is essentially a matter of repetition, and a 
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change from cen'-tO'-re* to con-ta*re it one which it is not necessary to 
dwell upon at any length. Plautus says votare, where roost authors 
prefer veiare. Again, in one of our recent papers, we traced mora 
''delay/' through a form mona (^fioy^rj) to a base m«n> (as^v of 
fAifiviif I.e. fit-/i£y*t«). We would add to this that in English also we 
write almost indifiPerently^ accountant and accomptant. The usual 
course, we believe, is to deduce compter from computa-ref but we thtiik 
the » would in that case have been retained, as in reput^t, &c. 

Still to adhere to roots ending in n, we will take the verb senti-o^ 
Now Zumpt, in p. 180, haa the line, *' Sentio^ iensi, gemum, ientire^ 
feel, think." Here we have a third instance oi the evil we complain of. 
Sensi and 8en$um might well attach themselves to a root Mn», whereas 
from $intio should have proceeded tentivi and eentitum. From the same 
primitive root sen* cortie with all regularity th^ adverb ten" aim the 
frequentative ad-sen-tU'ri, and the substantive sen-ti^s '' a thorn." In 
the German langua^re we have the primitive word still existing in sinn, 
*' feeling, sense." The word sentis, which occurs it is true only in the 
sense of '* a thorn," probably at first meant '* feeling," and then the 
formation of the secondary verb is explained) as it will agree with the 
familiar cases of hnure, molU-re, Jini^rCf tuasi'tey ves/t-re, parii-rif 
sorti*ri, denti-re^ arti^re^ from the several nouns Uni'S, molli'S, Jlni-i^ 
tussi'S, vesti'^M, parties (old form of pars, whence ac. partim), sorties 
(0I4 form of sors), dentins (old form of dens)^ arfi^s (old form of ars)^ 
Nay, we also claim cense-^re as virtually of similar formationv The par« 
ticiple censitus and substantive censUor evidently imply a verb censui 
It is much in the same way that we find the presents eo queo^ and ne* 
gueo in connection with other forms that belong pretty decisively to the 
fourth conjugation. So the Greeks got into the habit of using iroXe-«t 
where analogy from iroXi^c would have required to\c-oc* Now cen^si* 
is precisely the form that would arise in the attempt to create a subr 
stautive by the addition of the suffix ti- to a basecen-. 

The advantage of fixing the eye on the essential part of a word is no- 
where more marked than in considering the family of worda of which 
men*- is the founder^ From this come men- f ton-, men^ti- (nom. men/t-f, 
afterwards mens), menti-ri, the perf. nie-min-i, the compounds com^ 
min'isc-if re-min-isc^if com-mcn-to^^ cam^-men'-to-rf, &c.> and by a slight 
change mem-or (for mei»*or)k Now LUnemann under commtnttcor is per** 
fectly silent i^s to etymology, as though the word were an original root. 
Equally silent is he under mentior. But with the word memini he gives 
us the following extraordinary information: — (*' Perfect of the obsolete 
verb meminoy Greek fiifxvta^ fiva^, I figure to my mind,t,e. place before 
me : hence in the perf,^ &c.")t Again under m'cntio^ he refers us to 
memini as a parent, while men^ is said to be of Greek origin, and an 
equivalent for /ueVoc*! '^he gender alone should have prevented such an 

* A verb ivtirtu-^ appears to havs existed in Greek* See StepAm^ Th69tturut* 
by Valpy. 

t In the original : M^mYnt, isse (Per/, vom veralteten Verbum memino, gricch- 
isch fi4fxy(»f ftudaf ich vergegenwartige meiner Seele, t. e, stelle mir vor : daher im 
Per/.), &c 

It Oddiy enough, as if to diseredit this doctrine, Messrs. LIddsll and Scott ^^^ 
as tbe first maaniiig of ^AcrM, ** force, streajgth of body." Only under their seooad 
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asftertioD, 6ven if th6 author forgot that in tnenit mentii, the Hs ft letter 
not to be neglected. Had fi^pog been precisely represented in the 
Latin language, it would have been by a neuter noun menus, meneris, 
just as yevog is by genus, generis. Besides this the noun gens is by 
Lunemann'*' himKelf correctly deduced from gen- of gigno ('^ gUgen-o)* 
An early tense of the obsolete vefb Mtn- was probably '* to mind/' i.e. 
** carefully noticei" Those who complain of bad memories will be 
generally foutid to have failed in the first requisite, ue, giving their 
mind to the object they would wish to recollect. On the other hand, 
memini^ " t have minded/' " I did notice/' is well adapted to denote 
" I recollect.*' But how could Liidemanti fkil to perceive that memini 
owes its Brst syllable like fte/xvty/xdi solely to the ordinary principle of a 
reduplication in the perfect ; and ho^ could he imagine such a syllable 
a« fi€ to be admissible in the imperfect tenses, when the veriest beginner 
in Greek is aware that reduplication never enters the imperfect tenses 
except with the vowel i as irt pLipLVft^, yiyi^o/iat, l&rrifJLij riBrifjiij trtfUtXtifii^ 
intrroi, &c.? The very sight of such impossible verbs as memino and 
/iefti/ai id oflPensive to the eye of a philologer. If our view about the 
origin of menHri be eolYect) of toUrse its first signification must have 
been " to invent" like cointnimsci t fttid vices are often denoted by a 
euphemiim. The greater part, if not all that has been just said, hae 
beeti anticipated by Othen. Indeed the substance is admitted by LUne- 
maiin himself undek* the head, " Reminlscor^ i (re and *meniscor or 
miniicOir, fVom the tAA>derbufn mend memini mentum, whence the still 
existing words mens, mentio, &c. are derived)" — ^a passage which ie 
sadly at variance with the etymological remarks given under the other 
derivatives of the stem men^. 

In the case df the base gen-, it l§ wholly unnecessary for lexi- 
cographers to appeal to the Greek language. This root is an 
thoroughly Latin as it in Greeks and it seems the more ludicrous 
tt) find Llinemann commencing the article gens with the paren« 
thesis : (von yivw Oder yfyi^), when the very article which precedes 
this in hii own lekidOn tells us that gen-o was actually used by 
three Latin writers. It will be difficult to find equal authority for the 
Gfeik ycVcD. But agiiin he is inconlist^t with himself. Under genU 
tabilis, genitalis, genitivus, genitor,geniturai genius, he is not afraid to 
refer to this obsolete verb gen-o as the parent * yet again under genus 
hefli^s to the Greek for aid. Of course we do not deny that the Greek 
ytpog and the Latin genus are equivalents^ but tikis admission must not 
be construed into the supposition that the Romans imported their word 
genus firom Greece. 

There are somd derivations from this foot gen-^ which have been too 
frequently cast upon the wide world as orphans \ via* gemma^ gtrmen, 
and germanus. The first of these is without etymological remark in 

maiYi dWIstoti does the idea of *' mind" make its appearance. In this however, we 
cannot but think they are wrong. And indeed, though fici^os is marked in their 
lexicon in eapitals, bo as in a manner to imply that it is a primitive, yet they end 
with telling us that it is akin to the Latin mentj our mind, 

♦ On turning to Mr. Riddle's Dictionary we find the old error re-appearing. 
For once he leaves his guidei I«uB««aaB, and givea us, *' Gens, tis, f. (contracted 
ffom genus)." 
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Lunemann, and he commits what appears to us a grave error in giving 
to the notion of ** a jewel " precedence over the other notion of a 
''bud/' The word, as signifying a bud or germ, may well be ex- 
pressed by a derivative from gen- ** produce or cause to grow," such as 
gen-ima or gen-ma ; and such a word would by the usual law of assi- 
milation soon pass into gemmae much as the Latin anitna has become 
in French dme, Oermen also is a form not unlikely to flow by a 
slight letterchange, already mentioned in this paper, from gen-i-men; 
and from germen would be formed an adjective germin'Onus, which 
containing two consecutive syllables of a nasal sound, in and an, would 
naturally be compressed into germanus. Of such a formation we 
have an all but parallel in hujnanus* for homtn-anus, from homon- 
(n. homo). The meaning suits well, for fratrez germani will now 
signify '^brothers of the same stock or family ,'' in opposition to fratres 
patrueles, or fratres through a paternal uncle, which we express by 
first cousins. Llinemann is again silent on the origin of germanus ; 
but under germen we find the remark that the word is deduced from 
gero, which he tells us originally signified *' produce" {zeugen). This 
strange translation ofgero is repeated under the article gero, with the 
additional information that this verb is ** from yiw i.e. ydvta, with an 
inserted r." Now we are satisfied with the old doctrine that gero 
has for its meaning " to carry" with the notion commonly superadded 
that the carrying is net of a momentary, but rather an habitual, or at 
least continued character; in other words we believe it to correspond 
in sense (and indeed also in form) to our English verb wear. Such a 
passage as terra gerit herbas from Tibullus will not lead us away from 
our preconceived opinion, because the words readily admit the transla- 
tion, '' the earth wears or is clothed with plants. ' Virgil, for instance, 
has the phrases terra se gramine vestit, and olea vestire Tabumum. 
But independently of our objection to the translation which Llinemann 
assigns as the primitive sense of ^fero, and independently of our hesita- 
tion about his Greek verb yioi, we must protest against his doctrine of 
the r being an inserted letter (mit eingesohaltetem r). We admit that 
there are valid cases of inserted letters, for example that a p will insert it« 
self after an m, if a t or « follow, as in temptare, contemptuSj sumpsity 
hiemps (so MSS.), Thompson. We admit also the insertion in a 
similar manner of a 6 aft^r an m, if an r or ^ follow, as in petnip^pia for 
fjLEtrrjfupiaf in the French nombre for numero-, combler from cumulare, 
the Spanish nombre, lumbre from nomine, luminey and English ramble 
from roam ; we also admit that a d will insert itself after an n, if an r 
follow as aydpog for avepoc, and the French viendrai, vendre-di for 
venir-ai and veneris-dies, and the Scotch name Hendricks. But in all 
these cases the insertion arises from a natural affinity of the labial 
letters p and b with an m, and of the dental d with an n. There is no 
such excuse for the alleged interpolation of a foreign r in gero. 

Claudius. 

* Thus the difference in qatntity between h&mannt and Mhio \§ explained. 
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ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

No. I. 

We have not hitherto wearied our readers with the dissertations on 
this question. We would now speak upon it very temperately, and as 
little as possible in a way to excite discussion. There is one form of 
answer, however, which we should gladly receive, viz. : a citation of 
the opinions of practical men, whose names carry some weight with 
them, and who have had experience in the education of numbers. It 
is desirable for those engaged in school instruction to know what are, 
and what are not, justifiable resources of discipline. It is a question 
which is sure to propose itself to every master who is unrestricted and 
free to choose his own plan of coercion : it is one, therefore, which 
should not be evaded in a journal professedly devoted to educational 
purposes. 

The movement against corporal punishment on the part of the pub- 
lic, (for schoolmasters themselves have had, we suspect, a co mparatively 
small share in it,) has been by no means a temperate one ; indeed, the 
fire of some of the disputants has been one of the best proofs of their 
own assertion, that ** besides other objections, there are many men who 
are not fit to be trusted with the power of corporal chastisement." 

There has been a great deal more feeling and will, than reasoning or 
discussion upon the matter. Such sentences as these have been quite 
common in the mouths of parents — ** No schoolmaster shall beat a 
child of mine." " Let him teach them well or ill, I am determined at 
least that he shall not strike them." A schoolmaster of our acquaint- 
ance, to whose establishment a father had brought three sons, was 
asked as a preliminary, whether he ever used the rod or cane : he re- 
plied, *• Yes." ** Well, sir," was the reply, ** then I cannot entrust 
them to you, sir; should even a father strike a son^ I consider the son 
would be perfectly justified in striking his father.*' This is an extra- 
vagant case, but we can vouch for its truth. We ourselves were told 
by a parent, that if a master dared to strike one of his sons, his next 
step would be, himself to go and horsewhip the schoolmaster. The 
famous John Erigena, one of 

" Those who first broke the universal gloom. 
Sons of the morning,'* 

was, we are told, murdered by his school-boys. In the present day, it 
appears that parents might perhaps be found who would save their 
children this trouble. We allege such cases as at least a proof of the 
violence and wilfulness which have thrown their weight into the scale 
that perhaps now preponderates. 

Arnold viewed the prevalent aversion to corporal chastisement as a 
very inauspicious phase of popular feeling. " In answer," says his 
biographer, ** to an argument used in a liberal journal, that corporal 
punishment was even for moral offences, and for boys of young age, 
degrading," he replied with characteristic emphasis — 

** I know well of what feeling this is the expression ; it originates in that 
proud notion of personal independence which is neither reasonable nor 
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Christian, but essentially barbarian. It visited Earope with all the curses 
of the age of chivalry, and is now threatening us with those of Jacobinism. 
At an age when it is almost impossible to find a true manly sense of the 
degradation of guilt, or faults, where is the wisdom of encouraging a fan- 
tastic sense of the degradation of personal correction.'' — Arnold's Life and 
Correspondence, Vol. I. p. 116. 

It is evident that, in this opinion at least, Arnold did not sympathize 
with the political party which claimed him. 

But we must not mislead our readers into supposing that this aver- 
sion to the rod, though so prevalent in the present day, is peculiar to 
it : we shall hereafter take occasion to show that, on this subject, there 
has always been much variance both of practice and opinion. Plato,* 
whose circumstances were to be sure widely different from those of a 
modern schoolmaster, was an advocate of the milder system, at least, 
in the disciplining of the intellectuals. The Roman schoolmasters, 
who appear to have been more systematic trainers of youth, with speci- 
fied subjects of instruction, and who had to deal, not, like the Greek 
philosophers, with choice, inquiring disciples; but, like ourselves, with 
a herd of boys, good, bad, and indifiPerent, appear to have been unable 
to follow the advice of Plato, if we are to take the testimony of Horace,t 
or that more terrible description of Ausonius.;]; 

St. Augustin was brought up on the soothing system ; whilst the 
illustrious Alcuin§ thanks the fathers of York Minster, to use his own 
words, for ** bringing me to the perfect age of manhood by the disci- 
pline of paternal castigation." Erasmus, who we know had no taste 
for martyrdom of any kind, and who probably had not been subjected 
to like severity, stood pitying the scholars who were sufiPering the 
flagellations of Lilly, the famous schoolmaster of St. Paul's, under the 
inspection of Dean Colet;|| whilst his fellow reformer, Luther,1F had 
known what it was to be beaten by his mother till the .blood came, for 
stealing a hazelnut, and flogged subsequently by his master for school 
faults fifteen times** a day ; yet, without being led, even by this bru- 
tality, to draw any general inference against corporal punishment, or 
to talk maudlin in after years about an aggrieved and unappreciated 

* M^ rolwv fi(a tlieov d» Jipurt rovs wcuSas iy ro7s fxe^fifituri iiWa vod(opras rp€^€ Xua 
Kcti fiaXXov 0105 r* fs KoBop^y i<f} 6 ciea<ros v€<f>vKe (the words are put into the moath 
of Socrates). -^P/ailo, Rep, ii. 

t Horace refers, as it were quite casually, and with much apparent good-nature, 
to this characteristic of his old masters. 

Non equidem iasector, delendave carinina Livi 
Esse reor, memini quse plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare. — EpUi. ii. i. 
% Tu quoque ne metuas quamvis schola verbere multo 
Increpetf et truculenta senex gerai ora magister 
Quod sceptrum vibrat feruls, quod mnlta supellez 
Yirgea, quod fallax scuticam prsetezit aluta. 

AusoniuSf Idylh iv. 14. 
§ Turner's Anglo Saxons, B. VII. vol. iii., who says of the Saxons, ** That they 
used personal castfgation in their education is frequently intimated." 
II Erasmus de Pueris Instituendis Op. vol. i. — Tgtler^s Henry VIII, 
% Andin's Life of Martin Luther, as quoted by Michelet. 

** ** It is right,'' said Luther, relating this fact ; 'Mt is right to punish children; 
but at the same time we must love them." — D'Aubigne'^ ReformaUonf vol. i. p. 145. 
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childhood. Later stiU. we have Pope speaking of '* dauntless infants,*' 
** sacred from the rod" :* and Goldsmith, t of schoolmasters, who are 
said ** never to use the rod,*' and who, consequently; are thought by 
some parents " the properest instructors for their children." 

This just by the way to show that the credit of dispensing with 
corporal chastisement does not belong to the present day either as an 
invention or a sentiment. 

We quite agree with the advocates of more lenient methods, that the 
age of childhood ought not to be one of torture, slavery, and terror : 
we should prefer to make progress, ** ferendo, potius quam feriendo." 
Though the great jurist Puffendorf has decided, that every schoolmaster 
has a right to thrash his own pupils, we should be heartily glad to see 
every instructor, who exceeds the proper bounds of severity, brought 
to a legal trial. We disapprove of all furious onslaughts upon children^ 
and of the temper of that savage old Roman centurion, mentioned by 
Tacitus, who was nicknamed '' cedo alteram" (*' Give me another*') 
from the rapidity with which he wore out his implements of castigation, 
and called for fresh ones : with a deliberate conviction, nevertheless, 
that, at any rate, in the junior part of a school, corporal chastisement 
ought not altogether to be dispensed with. 

This of course is not of universal application ; invalid schools at 
watering places — those schools for the poor, of which one of the neces- 
sary conditions is, that the children must be enticed, rather than com- 
pelled to learn, are of course exceptions : though we believe that into 
these latter, when they are once fairly appreciated, and firmly estab- 
lished, a more decided code of discipline may be admitted than they 
will at present bear : the main difficulty here would probably be with 
parents ; for it is a certain fact, that, amongst the young themselves, 
there is rarely found an unanimous sense of disapprobation of corporal 
chastisement, a decided rising of the spirit against it, except where it 
is either immoderate, or flagrantly unjust. Burke's remarks, with respect 
to a nation, are perfectly applicable to an academy : when there is ap- 
parent anything like a general feeling of indignation amongst his boys, 
the master may be pretty sure that he is wrong, and that the sponta- 
neous feeling is a just one. 

In some cases, too, those schools might be excepted where the num- 
bers are very small : because the master can afford more time to each 
pupil, and because his whole mind and will are constantly pressing 
upon five or six individuals, who can scarcely manage to slip from be- 
neath his cognizance, whom he can almost watch into good conduct, 
and harass into industry ; but to draw any inference from such a case, 



* Not that Pope approTed of such consecration ; for, in the same poem, he hails 
the abolition of corporal punishment as ushering in the night of universal Duncery : 

Proceed, great days, till learning fty the ihore. 
Till birch shall blush with noble blood no more. 
Till Thames sees Eton's sons for ever play. 
Till Westminster's whole year be holiday. 
Till Isis* elders reel, their pupils' sport. 
And Alma Mater lies dissolved in port. — Dunciad, 
t Essay on Education; 

2 
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as to the management of a large school, is both absurd and un- 
reasonable. 

As we proceed we shall take objections, objectors, and proposed 
substitutes, as they occur to us, without attempting a very formal 
treatise. 

It has been obserred, and there is some truth in it, that almost every* 
onQ fancies he can write on the subject of education. Why ? Because 
every man can draw inferences at least from his own experience, the 
case of his schools and schoolfellows, perhaps of his children : because 
it is a subject with which common sense (for which every man 
gives himself credit) has largely to do : because it is one which admits 
endless theories, any one of which may, in this or that particular case, 
be successful : because, from the variety of subjects, circumstances, 
and dispositions, it cannot insist on the accuracy, or affect the mystery, 
and dignity of a science. But a schoolmaster's, a good schoolmaster's 
occupation is more delicate than an occupation of science ; it is an oc- 
cupation of tact, an occupation of temper, in which his plans are 
adjusted by himself more or less to his own disposition, or adjust them- 
selves spontaneously to it. It is also so far a matter of direct profes- 
sional experience, that it may fairly claim an exemption from the ver- 
dicts of that which calls itself plain common sense, and one which ought 
above all to be upon its guard against the individual views of clever, 
but not professionally experienced men (for we put aside the case of 
those in whom the same vanity which was mortified by the stroke 
of the ferule, has eclipsed all recollection of the idleness, obstinacy, or 
stupidity which deserved it). 

Now, clever men, with their perhaps clever children, with their intel- 
lectual friends, or their one or two clever, experimental pupils, facile in 
disposition, and curious for knowledge, are the worst possible judges 
for those who have to deal on general laws, with large numbers, the 
majority of whom have no such facility and no such curiosity ; but it 
is these clever men in whose works the preponderance of testimony 
against corporal punishment is to be found. We will adduce instances ; 
and it is curious to notice how the observations of such men are modi- 
fied according to the purpose for which, and the circumstances under 
which, they are writing: we do not say that they absolutely contradict 
themselves, this would be too much to expect ; but observe the differ- 
ence of tone : — 

Milton, as a poet, beautifully suggests to us — 

" By willing words, to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.'' 

But when, as a schoolmaster, writing his treatise on Education, he 
talks suspiciously of '* mild and effectual persuasions," or *^ the inti- 
mation of some fear f if need be/' We know that Milton's was a severe 
temper, and Goldsmith's an amiable one, if ever there was an amiable 
one upon earth. Let Goldsmith, the school-usher, the experienced 
man, interpret this. *« • / know no passion capable of conquering a 
child* s natural laziness but fear, Solomon has said it before me, nor 
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is there any more certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth 
than the proverb in verse, too vreli known, to repeat on the present 
occasion.*' 

Cowley, again, who, according to his biographer Sprat, declared 
that he could (qy. would) never commit to memory his grammar rules, 
when writing expressly on the subject of education, and probably 
thinking of his own schooldays at Westminster, advises, that, " in all 
their travel, boys be rather led on by familiarity, encouragement, and 
emulation, than driven by severity, punishment, and terror."* But 
when he is not speaking expressly and exclusively on education, his lan- 
guage runs rather differently and in a sterner strain, — 

" But the true method of felicity 
Is, when the worst 
Of human life is placed the first ; 
And when the child's correction proves to be 
The cause of perfecting the man,** 

In our next paper we shall give some further instances to the same 
effect. 



APPENDIX TO REMARKS ON PERVERSION AND 

CORRUPTION OF WORDS. 

The following observations on the usage of words occurring in political, 
moral, and religious discussion, may justify and explain the remarks 
made in our preceding papers. 

" Every century that passes over a people leaves a di£Perent mode of life, 
different mterests, different wants, from what it found. But in this succes- 
sion of different states, language does not change so rapidly as things, and 
it is rare that neto facts meet at any given point with new signs, which 
express them. The interests which have just arisen are forced to explain 
themselves in the idiom of those which have disappeared, and are not pro^ 
perly understood. Present conditions are disguised beneath the expressions 

i;iven to former conditions, and either deceive, or escape observation. * 

«•««•«• 

At everv instant we are conquered by conventional formulas, and truth is 
buried beneath words. It is not astonishing that our ideas in politics should 
be still imperfectly fixed, when we only find words to express them twenty 
centuries old. * * * * Why, then, are there so many contro- 
versies, quarrels, and social hatreds ? It is because we want an exact lan- 
guage fit to render our particular desires in a manner which should make 
itself understood by all. Wishes, variously expressed, appear opposed where 
they best accord ; the hostility of words is transferred to msn^'-^Augustin 
Thierry's Historical Essays, 

So much for the fable that diction speedily and necessarily ad- 
justs itself to the wants and ideas of men, and that, with regard to 
language, whatever is, is right. 

*' We have only to rescue words already existing and familiar from the 
false or vague meanings imposed on them by carelessness, or by the clipping 
and debasing usage of the market. • * • • Whether you are 
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rftfieedng f(Mr yonnelf, or reasoning with another, make ii a rule to <uh 
yowne^ the precii& meanina of the word on which the point in question 
seems to turn, and if it may be (that is, if by writers of authority it has been) 
used in several senses, then ask, which of theae the word is at . present in- 
tended to convey. By this means, and scarcely without it, you will at length 
acquire a facility in detecting the quid pro qua. And, believe me, in doing 
so you will enable yourself to disarm and expose four-fifths of the arguments 
of our most renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modern." — 
Chleridffe's Aids to JReflection, Prudential Aphorisms. 

J. F. B. 



BIBLE LESSON. 

HEADS OF THE LESSON. 



1. The meanings of the principal words. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3. The applicatioD, or the practical lessons. 

SUBJECT. 

'* The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree." (Psa. zcii. 12.) 

1 . Righteous — flourish — like — palm-tree. 

Righteous, the good ; those who are holy ; those who keep God's 

commandments. 
Flourish, grow beautifully ; not fade. 
Like, as ; in the same manner as. 
Palm-tree, a tall straight tree ; tree from which we get dates. 

2. Here David speaks of the righteous; he says that they shall 
flourish or tlirive like the palm-tree. If I were to say that John was 
like James, I should compare the one with the other. The Psalmiist, 
that is the writer of the Psalms, compares, therefore, righteous persons 
to a palm-tree tliat flourishes in its vigour or strength , and which gives 
no sign or mark of decay. 

To understand clearly the likeness or the comparison between them, 
I must tell you something about this tree. 

The stem of the palm-tree is long and straight ; from the ground up 
to its top, there is not a single branch — a distance of ninety or a hun- 
dred feet. It tapers or grows smaller the higher you go up. On the 
very top or summit of the tree are long leaves, which bend back, and 
form a sort of crown. This gires the tree a graceful appearance. These 
leaves are from ten to twelve feet in length, and are what is termed 
compound, that is, formed by numerous smaller leaves, attached* to 
one stem. This tree bears fruit which grows in clusters from the trunk 
of the tree, between the leaves. If the tree is healthy, it will produce 
every year from ten to flfteen of these clusters, each weighing about 
twenty pounds. The fruit is called dates ; when ripe, they are sweet, 
wholesome, and very nourishing, and form the principal article of food 
to the inhabitants of Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Barbary, &c. Great qnan* 
tities of the fruit are dried, and from its lightness and hardness it is 
of great use to persons on a journey. 

But there are other parts of this tree which are useful. The kernel, 

* TMs is supposed to be explained by the teacher. 
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wkich is hard and solid, is soaked in water, and then ground or bruised 
and given to camels and other cattle. It forms a most nourishing ar- 
ticle of food. The leaves are employed for covering the roofs of houses, 
in the manufacture of baskets, mats, hats, &c. The tcH^o^of the trunk 
is employed in the building of houses ; from the stem a liquor is ob- 
tained which is called palm-wine ; and cords and twine are formed 
from the fibres of the stem of the leaves. Of so much importance is 
this tree to the people of Arabia, Africa, and Syria^ that they regard 
it as a necessary* of life. This tree is always found near to water, 
even in the most sandy deserts. It is an evergreen, and bears fruit to 
a very great age. It cannot be pressed nor bent downwards, but sl^oots 
upwards towards heaven. 

We find it frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

(a) After the Israelites had crossed the Red Sea they encamped at 
Elim, where there were twelve wells and threescore and ten palm trees. 
(Exod. XV. 27.) 

{b) The city which Solomon built in the desert was called Tadmor, 
in all likelihood, from the abundance of palm-trees around, it. (2 
Chron. viii. 6.) 

(c) Jericho was termed the ** city of palm-trees." (Deut. xxxiv. 3.) 

(d) Deborah, the prophetess, dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
and the children of Israel came up to her for judgment (Judges iv. 5.) 

(e) The branches of this tree were carried on public occasions before 
kings and princes, to denote their power and authority. Hence, 
when our Saviour made his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem, the 
multitudes took branches of palm trees in their hands, and went forth 
to meet him. They thus acknowledged Christ to be a great and 
mighty King ; — ** Hosanna to the Son of David 1" was their exclama- 
tion ; *' blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; hosanna 
in the Highest.'* (Matt. xxi. 9.) 

3. We shall now see in what respects the righteous are like palm 
trees. 

(a) The righteous, or the saints of God, are here represented as 
trees — ** trees of righteousness." (Isa. Ixi. 3; Psalm i. 3). 

(6) They shall ffourish : this'denotes their prosperity: or it is an 
emblem of the lasting happiness of the just or righteous.*' (Prov. xi. 
28; Psa. Ixxii. 7). 

We see here the difference between the righteous and the wicked. 
The wicked (ver. 7) spring as the grass ; their prosperity is not lasting; 
it is only for a very short time. 

(c) The palm tree bears fruit to old age: so it is said of the 
righteous, that ** they shall bring forth fruit in old age " (ver. 14.) 
The fruits of righteousness are the good works and the holy actions 
which spring from a gracious frame of heart. (Phil. i. 11.) 

(d) No part of this tree is useless. So (christians are commanded 
always to be useful ; to be of service to their fellow-creatures ; to be 
showing forth God's glory." ** Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." (1 Cor. x. 31.) 
"All the 'fruits* of righteousness show themselves at their proper 

■ ■ ■ ^ii»— ■— 1— — — — ^- 

* This is supposed to be explained by the teacher. 
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* season^' and their words, which are to their actions what the 'leaves' 
are to the fruit, fall not to the ground, but are profitable, as well as 
ornamental. Everything in them and about them serves the purpose 
for which it was intended ; their brethren are benefited by them, and 
their Maker is glorified." f W. M*L. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

HOW IT MAT BE TAUGHT WITH EASE, SUCCESS, AND PLEASURE. 

The following remarks on the mode of teaching geography are in- 
tended chiefly for comrnercial, boarding, and middle schools, though 
they may be of important use to other seminaries of general learning. 
The writer is confident, from long experience in teaching, that a more 
successful mode of treating the subject has not hitherto been devised, 
and he has every reason to hope that its simplicity and importance will 
recommend it at once to every teacher. It is not intended, of course, 
to supersede the use of text books and readings in geography, but 
simply to provide a digest or compendium of them ; as a sort of ledger 
of facts systematically condensed and arranged from the day-books 
and journals of general reading. It is an allowed fact, that the most 
effectual mode of impressing any subject upon the mind is to commit 
the same to writing. Great statesmen and public orators have all re- 
course to the pen in their important speeches and addresses, previous 
to their appearance in public. One of the greatest statesmen and 
pleaders in modern times obtained his celebrity by a defence which he 
is said to have transcribed three times before its delivery. And it is 
next to impossible for children, whose memories are not remarkably 
retentive, to attain to any degree of excellence, if they neglect this 
practice. It is equally true, that those youths who take the greatest 
pains in recording observations and noting difficulties, invariably dis- 
tinguish themselves at school, and generally excel in the active duties 
of after life. Now to apply these remarks to geography. It is a matter 
of fact, that children, although they have been learning geography for 
several years, and have committed to memory all the dry details of 
towns, rivers, and mountains on the globe, after all really know nothing 
of the subject, and can scarcely define the difference between a country, 
a county, and a village. This is a general and just complaint of 
parents. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America are traversed before they 
know anything of their own country, or even of the county and village, 
I say, in which they reside. It is astonishing what ignorance prevails 
upon this point among all classes of society. The knowledge of Eng- 
land is much the same as the knowledge acquired of the world in 
general. It consists chiefly of a few names of places unconnected with 
anything interesting or instructive. Now surely this is a defect in our 
school teaching. We ought to know more of our country than this, — 
when there is scarcely a spot in it of any extent which is not distin- 
guished by some striking peculiarity, geographical, geological, or his- 
torical. It may be the birthplace of some eminent character, or the 
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scene of an important battle, or the site of an ancient famous mansion, 
monastery, or seat of learning ; or it may be marked by some physical 
features, as a coal, chalk, or lime district — a mountain, marsh, or com« 
mon ; or it may be imposing scenery, important manufactures, or some 
grand. work of art, as a curious bridge, or canal, or cathedral. All this 
is interesting knowledge, and, if carefully communicated, may be 
really instructive. It is not likely that all children will be travellers to 
any extent, but with our present facilities of locomotion, it is probable 
that many will be curious to see something of the nature and extent of 
the country, and of those ornaments, physical and artificial, which 
adorn it. The more interest they take in reading and in the great 
events of our past history, the greater will be their desire to travel and 
view the spots which mark those events. The pleasure I experienced 
in reading the histories of Waterloo was doubly enhanced when 1 tra- 
versed that memorable plain. The same kind of feeling must possess 
every one who visits St. Alban's, immortalized by the death of the first 
British martyr, and by two famous battles ; and there are a thousand 
other spots in our island in some respects equally interesting. Now in 
order to give a child, or a class of children, a thorough knowledge of 
their country, and to facilitate their inquiries on these subjects, the fol- 
lowing plan is recommended: — Let each child be provided with a 
common ciphering book, or a plain writing book of about twenty-four 
leaves will serve for England. Let the first two leaves be devoted to a 
brief sketch of English history, marking the changes of dynasty, with 
the chief causes and consequences of these changes, and also the dif- 
ferent minor revolutions, with the effects they have produced. On the 
next two leaves describe the counties and towns, boundaries, and statis" 
tics of the country. The remainder of the book should be arranged 
according to the following plan : — Rule five lines neatly across each 
page, leaving sufficient space between the 1st and 2nd for the boun- 
daries of the several counties ; between the 2nd and 3rd for all the 
streams and rivers which intersect them, marking their rise, course, and 
fall ; between the 3rd and 4th for the chief towns, with their principal 
productions ; between the 4th and 5th for the extent, population, and 
soil of the country. Then rule a line lengthways on the left of the 
page for a narrow margin. The 1st and 3rd spaces may be filled 
up by the pupils from a map; the 2nd and 4th must be supplied 
by the teacher. This will occupy about one-third of each page; 
what is left may be assigned to remarks on the peculiar features and 
events of each county. To fill up these fully will be a work of years, 
and will depend upon the extent and variety of each boy's read- 
ing. When in their ordinary lessons they meet with any important 
circumstance connected with a particular spot, they should at their 
leisure note it in the remarks of the county to which it refers. By this 
means, in course of time, they will gain a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation, which will interest them through life; and if they have an 
opportunity of moving from place to place, or from county to county, 
they will see by a glance at their remarks, what in each place and 
county is worthy of their attention and observation. Other countries 
may be sketched out in a similar manner. The advantages of this plan 
are numerous. While the mere exercise of writing increases the in- 
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terest of the children and impresses more firmly the fects upon their 
memory, it is not less valuable as a lesson in penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation, and composition, 

A TABLE OF THE COUNTIES Am) TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 

England is dirided mio forty connties, and stx circuits, as under. We are 
indebted to King Alfred the Great for this division into counties, as also for 
the subdivisions into Hundreds and Tythings. County (from Latin comei, 
a County), so called from being formerly under a Count or Earl. The word 
shire (from Saxon scyre, a division) has now the same meaning as County. 
Circuit (from Latin circum, round, and eo, I go), is so called from being the 
round the judges take twice a year to hold their courts. Middlesex and 
Cheshire are not included in the circuits. They have their own judges and 
courts of justice, and are called counties Palatine. The circuits are the 
Northern, Midland, Norfolk, Oxford, Home, and Western, 

I. NOETHEEN CIECUIT HAS SIX COUNTIES. 
Counties. Towns* 

. . Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnwick, North Shields, 
Hexham, Berwickon-Tweed. 

• Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, Cockermoath, 
Wigton, Penrith and Marjrporte. 

3. Durham Durham, Bishop Auckland, South Shields, Sun- 
derland, Hartlepool, Stockton and Darlington. 

. . York, Leeds, Hull, Sheffield, Whitby, Malton, 
Beverley, Scarborough, Ripoo, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Saddleworth, Barnsley, Wakefield, Hud- 
dersfield, Pontefract, Harrowgate, Dewsbury, 
Doncaster. 

. Appleby, Kendal. 



1. Northumberland 
2* Cumberland 



4. Yorkshire 



5. Westmoreland 

6. Lancashire . 



Lancaster, Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Wigan, 
Bolton, Warrington, Rochdale, Ashton, Prescot, 
Oldham, Blackburn, Colne, Chorley, Bury, 
Burnley. 



n. MIDLAND CIECUIT HAS SETEN COUNTIES. 



1. Warwickshire . 

2. Leicestershire . 

3. Derbyshire . . 

4. Nottinghamshire 

5. Lincolnshire. . 



6. Rutland . . . 

7. Northamptonshire 



Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, Leamington, 
Rugby, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Leicester, Hinchley, Loughborough, Lutterworth, 
Ashby, Melton Mowbray, Bosworth. 

Derby, Chesterfield, Ashbourn, Buxton, Belper, 
Wirksworth, Matlock. 

Nottingham, Mansfield, Newark, Worksop. 

Lincoln, Boston, Gainsborough, Louth, Stam- 
ford, Grimsby, Grantham. 

Oakham, Uppingham. 

Northampton, Daventry, Kettering, Peterborough, 
Wellingborough. 



in. NOEPOLK CIECUIT HAS SIX COUNTIES. 

1. Beikehirs .... Reading, Windsor, Newbury, Abingdon, Walling- 

ford. Wantage, Maidenhead. 
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3. Bedfordihirt • • . Bedford, Wobum, Dcraitabley Lotoii* Leighton- 

Buzzard, Biggleswade. 

3, Hantingdoiuhire • • Hontingdon, St Ives^ St. Neote, Ramsey, Kim* 

bolton. 

4, Cambridgeshtra . . Cambridge^ Elf* Wisbeacb, Newmarket, March. 

5, Suffolk Ipawicb» Loweetoft* Bury St. Edmunde, Wood- 

bridge, Sudbury. 

6 Norfolk Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Thetford, Wymond- 

ham» Deerham, Swaffham, Wells. 

IV. oxFOED cntcurr has eight counties. 

1. Oxfordshire .... Oxford, Witney, Woodstock, Benbury, Henley. 

2. Buckinghamshire . , Buckingham, Aylesbury, Newport Pagnell, Eton, 

Great Marlow, Wycombe. 

3. Gloue«elershire » . Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Cirencester, Chelten- 

ham, Stroud, part of Bristol. 

4. Worc«etef8hire , • . Worcester, Dudley, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, 

Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Evesham. 

5. Monmouthshire • . Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, Abergavenny. 

6. Herefordshire . . • Hereford, Ross, Leominster, Ledbury. 

7. Shropshire .... Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Oswestry, Madeley, 

Ellesmere, Ludlow, Wellington. 

8. Staffordshire . • . Stafford, Litchfield, Wolverhampton, Bilson, Bur- 

ton-on-Trent, West Bromwich, Tam worth, 
Wednesbury, Walsall, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

V, HOME CmCCIT HAS FIVE COUNTIES. 

1. Essex Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich, Maiden, Brain- 

tree, Coggleshall, Witham. 

2. Hertfordshire . • . Hertford, Royston, Hitchen, St. Albans, Ware, 

Barnet, Stratford. 

3. Kent Maidstone, Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, 

Chatham, Rochester, Margate, Raimsgate, Deal, 
Dover, Canterbury, Tonbridge Wells, Sheer- 
ness, Folkestone, Dartford, Sandwich, Faver- 
eham, Ashford, Hythe, Romney. 

4. Sumy Guildford, Croydon, Famham, Kingston, Epsom, 

Richmond, Dorking. 

5. Sussex Chichester, Hastings, Winchelsea, Arundel, 

Brighton, Lewes, Horsham, Rye, Eastbourne, 
Worthing. 

VI. WESTERN CIRCUIT HAS SIX COUNTIES. 

1. Hampshire *, . . . Winchester, Portsmouth, Gosport, Sonthampton, 

Lymington, Basingstoke, Rmgwood, Andover, 
Ryde, Newport, Cowes. 

2. Wiltshire . . • . Salisbury, Wilton, Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, 

Westbury, Warminster, Melksham, Marlbo- 
rough. 

3. Dorse tsliirB • • . . Dorchester, Poole, Weymouth* Lyme^Regis, Brid- 

port» Wai«h«iD, Biandford, Shaftesbury, 
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4» Someraetshire . . . Taunton, Bath, Bristol, Frome, Wells, Bridge- 
water, Welliogton, Yeovil, Glastonbury. 

5. Devonshire .... Exeter, Sidmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Teign- 

moutfa, Tavistock, Torquay, Tiverton, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, Ezmouth, Brixham. 

6u Cornwall Launceston, St. Ives, Penzance, Helstone, Fal- 
mouth, Penryn, Truro, Camborne, St. Austell, 
Redruth, Bodmin. 

Cheshire Chester, Stockport, Maclesfield, Congleton, Bir- 
kenhead, Middlewich, Nantwich. 

Middlesex London with Westminster, Uxbridge, Brentford, 

Harrow, Staines. 



KENT. 

Boundaries, — N. by Essex^Mouth of the Thames ; S. by Sussex ; E. by 
Straits of Dover ; W. by Surrey. 

iZtoerf.— The Thames on the north, which runs into the German Ocean. 
The Mbdway and Stour, which run from south to north into the 
same. 

Chief Towf».— Maidstone (Paper Manufacture), Greenwich (Observa- 
tory), Woolwich (Military College and Arsenal), Gravbsbnd (Water- 
ing Place), Chatham (Dock-yard), Rochester (Cathedral), Mab- 
GATE, Ramsgate (Watering Places), Sandwich, Deal, Dover 
(Castle), Canterbury (Cathedral), Tonbridge (Toys), Dartford. 

Extent, Population and Soil. — ^Extent 1557 square miles; Population 
648,337 ; Soil various ; the range of hills called North Downs extends 
through Kent. It consists in a great measure of chalk. 

Remarks. — Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was bom at 
Folkestone. Round Canterbury, there are 2000 acres of Hopground. 
General Wolfe was born at Westerham, killed at the battle of Quebec 
in Canada, a.d. 1760. At Milton, eleven miles from Maidstone, native 
oysters are found. Rochester Cathedral was founded by Ethelbert ; 
Horsa, the first Saxon chieftain was killed at Ailsford, a.d. 455. The 
battle at Crayford put Hengist in possession of this county, a.d. 457* 
At Feversham, Stephen was buried, 1134, and Henry IV., at Canter- 
bury, 1413. Choir of Canterbury Cathedral, built in the 12th century, 
the Crypt in the time of William the Conqueror. In Kent St. Augustin 
landed with forty monks, a.d. 596, to convert the Saxons, and was 
kindly received by Ethelbert and his wife Bertha. The manor-house 
of Deptford, called Saye's Court, was once the residence of the famous 
Evdyn, also of Peter the Great. No traces of this at present remain. 
At Greenwich is the Royal Hospital for Sailors. The notorious Wat 
Tyler lived at Dartford in the reign of Richard II. At Eltham the 
friends of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, attempted to seize King 
Henry V. This cost Cobham his life — ^he was hung and burnt at 
Sevenoaks. Jack Cade,!the pretended John Mortimer, defeated the 
Royal troops, and entered London in triumph, but was afterwards de- 
feated and slain in a garden by a man named Iden. Thomas i, Becket, 
the Archbishop, was murdered before the Altar of Canterbury Cathedral 
by four Knights. St. Augustin's at Canterbury was restored, a.d. 1848, 
by J. B. Hope, Esq., M. P., and converted into a missionary college. 
Tiie hill on which Dover Castle stands is about 470 feet high. From 
this hill the cliffs of Calais may be seen on a fine day. The distance 
from Dover to Calais is about 21 miles. The Cinque Ports lie on the 
south of Kent, They are the harbours of Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, 
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Dover and Deal. Their dependants are Rye, Hastings, Winchelsea, 
in Sussex. These ports in olden times enjoyed many privileges for de- 
fending the coast from invaders. Each rort had to furnish 21 ships, 
ready for war within 40 days after the King's summons, each ship con- 
taining 21 good soldiers, fully equipped for service. They were to 
serve 15 days at the expense of the Port, — ^if required longer they re- 
ceived pay. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Boundaries, — N. hy Durham and Westmoreland, S. hy Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, E. hy the German Ocean, W. by 
Lancashire and part of Cheshire. 

Rivers. — ^The Tees on the North which runs into the German Ocean. The 
OusB with its tributaries, the Derwent, Swale, York, Nidd, 
Wharfe, Aire, which runs into the Humber, the Hull which also 
runs into the Humber ; and the Ribblb, which runs westward into 
the Irish Sea. 

Chief Tovms. — ^York (Cathedral), Leeds (Clothing), Hull (Sea port), 
Sheffield (Cutlery), Whitby (Coals), Scarborough (Watering 
place), RiPON, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield (ClotbingTowns), 
Huddersfield, Pontefract (Castle), Harrowgatb (Mineral 
Waters). 

Maftmit, Population, and Soil. — Extent, 5961 square miles; Population 
l,59l»584. Soil very various, owing to Coal-beds, Moor-lands, Wolds 
which characterize this county. 

Remarks, — Pipe-clay found in Leeds; the Emperior Severus died at 
York, A.D., 212 ; also the Emperior Constantine, father of Constantino 
the Great, a.d. 306. York Minster built a.d. 1171 ; the present nave 
in Edward L's reign. Printing established at York, 38 years after its 
introduction into England. It was commenced in Abbot's House, West- 
minster, A.D. 1471, by William Caxton: near Cawood, nine miles south 
of York, are the ruins of an old mansion built by Cardinal Wolsey. 
Archdeacon Paley was educated at the Grammar School of Giggleswick. 
At Ravenspur or Ravensburgh, near the Humber, now washed away by 
the sea, Henry Bolingbroke landed with fifty followers. He defeated 
Richard H., and succeeded to the throne as Henry IV. of Lancaster. 
Edward IV., landed with a few followers at the same place, some years 
afterwards. Bradford Grammar school founded by Charles I. In Mid- 
dleton Castle, Edward IV. was confined when taken prisoner by the 
Earl of Warwick. At Pontefract Castle Richard II. was murdered by 
Sir Piers of Exton and seven attendants. Earl of Lancaster, cousin of 
Edward II., was beheaded at the same place. At Wakefield, in 1461, 
Queen Margaret, wife of Henry VI., with the Lancastrians, defeated the 
Yorkists, took the Duke prisoner, beheaded him and placed his head on 
the gates of York. At Towton also there was a great battle between 
the {Yorkists and Lancastrians, a.d. 1461, in which the former con- 
quered. At Marston Moor an engagement took place between the 
Royalists and Roundheads, a.d. 1644, in which Cromwell first distin- 
guished himself. The Royalists were defeated. The York Plain is the 
most extensive valley in England. At North Allerton the " battle of 
the Standard " was fought between David of Scotland, who came to 
the aid of his niece Matilda, and the English in support of King 
Stephen the usurper. William Rufus was born at Selby ; John Wick- 
Me was born at Wickliffe in this county, died 1385, a.d. Sixty miles of 
country between the Humber and the Tees was laid waste with fire and 
sword by William the Conqueror for rebellion. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Boundaries. — N. by Hbrtfordshirb ; S. by Surrey; E. by Essex, and 
part of Kent ; W. by Buckinghamshire. 

Rivers. — Thames^ Colne and Lea, which are tributaries of the Thames, 
Chief Towns. — London (the Metropolis), with Westminster, Brent- 
ford, UXBRIDOE. 

Extent, Population and Soil, — ^Extent, 282 square miles. Population 1,576,636. 
Soil generally fertile. 

Bemarks. — London stands in a basin of clay of a slate colour. Westmin- 
ster School was founded by Queen Elizabeth. Charterhouse by Thomas 
Sutton, a.d. 1611, on the site of a Carthusian Monastery. St. Paul's 
School by Dean Colet, who entrusted it to the Mercers' Company, 1510. 
Merchant Tailors' School by the Merchants' Company, 1516. llie 
School at Harrow on the HilU nine miles from London, was founded 
by John Lyon of Harrow, 1560. The first Church dedicated to St. 
Paul, was built by Ethelbert the Saxon King, on the site of the pre- 
sent building. Tliis and others afterwards erected on the same spot 
perished by fire. The present building was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, cost £73,600, railing £12,500. The Crown Inn at Uxbridge is 
known as the Treaty House, being the place in which Charles I., and 
the Commissioners met, 1644, a.d. Home Tooke was bom at West- 
minster. Somerset House was built by Protector Somerset, with the 
spoils of sacrilege, in Edward VL's reign. St. Thomas's Hospital, and St. 
Bartholemew's were founded by Edward VI., as was BrideweU for cri- 
minals. The following Kings were buried at Westminster, Henry III., 
A.D. 1272; Edward I., a.d. 1307; Edward III., a.d. 1377; Henry 
v., a.d. 1422; Henry VII., a.d. 1509; Edward VI., a.d. 1553; 
Mary, a.d. 1558 ; Elizabeth, a.d. 1603 ; James I., a.d. 1625; Charles 
IL, A.D. 1685; William and Mary, a.d. 1702 and 1694; Anne, a.d. 
1714 ; George II., a.d. 1760; fourteen out of thirty^-five. At Hounslow 
Heath King James II. pitched his camp. The great fire in 1666, a.d. 
broke out in Pudding-lane, and destroyed 13,000 houses, 89 churches, 
and St. Paul's Cathedral. The Library in the British Museum contains 
as many as 435,000 volumes. Westminster Hall was built by William 
Rufus ; St. Peter's, or Westminster Abbey, was built by Edward the 
Confessor. There are two colleges in London (King's and University 
College), and seven bridges over the Thames. John Milton was born 
in Bread-street, Cheapside, 1608, died 1674. 

Remarks on other counties which may be added to, 

Northumberland, — ^The Cheviot Hills lie to the north, renowned for the 
'' Chevy Chas^* of old. This was an engagement between Earl Douglas 
and Percy, a.d. 1381, at Otterburn. The Picts, or Roman wall, begun 
by Agricola, and increased and strengthened by the Emperors Hadrian and 
Severn 8, lies chiefly in this county. The poet Akenside was bom at 
Newcastle. Malcolm, king of Scotland, was killed at Alnwick, in the 
reign of William Rufus. At Hexham a battle took place between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, a.d. 1462, in which Queen Margaret was 
defeated. At Flodden Field the English, under the Earl of Surrey, 
completely defeated the Scotch under James IV., 1513. The latter was 
killed. The town of Berwick-on-Tweed was famous in olden times; 
being on the borders, it was the scene of many skirmishes. At Halidon 
Hill, near Berwick, Edward HI. worsted the Scots, a.d. 1333. 

Northamptonshire. — ^The county town is famed for boots and shoes. Peter- 
borough was one of the five bishoprics badly endowed by Henry VIIL 
At Naseby, near Daventry, Fairfax and the Roundheads defeated the 
Royalists, 1645. Queen's Cross, a little out of Northampton, is one of 
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the creases erected hj Edward III., in memory of bis Queen, Eleanor 
of Castile. At Geddmgton, Waltham, and l^ondon are others. They 
mark the places where the body rested on the way for interment. At 
Fotheringay Richard IJI. was bom, and Mary Queen of Scots imprisoned 
18 years. At Peterborough she was interred the day after her execution, 
but was removed to Westminster by her son, James L, a.d. 1612. At 
Northampton a battle was fought, a.d. 1460, between the houses of 
York ana Lancaster. — Henry was defeated by the Yorkists, under War- 
wick. Part of Peterborough Cathedral built in the reign of Henry I. 

Hampshire. — ^Winchester College and part of Cathedral built by William of 
Wickham, reign of Richard II. Dr. Watts was .born at Southampton. 
At Titchfield House Charles I. abode some time after the defeat at 
Naseby ; from this he removed to Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, 
where he was detained a prisoner. In Newport Grammar School he met 
the Parliamentary Commissioners. — The discussion ended fatallv to him- 
self. The New Forest, made by William the Conqueror, contams about 
63,000 acres, which belong to the Crown. Hailing Island was partly 
washed away in the time of Edward III. Basmgstoke was the birth- 
place of that famous English scholar of the 13th century, called John of 
Basingstoke, who went as far as Athens to study Greek. Perkin War- 
beck, the supposed impostor, was seized at Beaulieu, in Hants. 
Southampton Grammar School, founded by Edward VI. — ^About three 
miles from it stand the ruins of Netley Abbey, built by Henry III., 
A.D. 1239. From Hurst Castle Charles I. was removed to London. 
Saxon kings buried at Winchester — Egbert, King of Wessex; Alfred the 
Great and his son ; Edward the elder ; Ed red and Edwin, sons of 
Edward the eldest ; Davis of Lye ; Canute the Qreat ; Harold, and 
Hardicourt. William Rufus was buried and Henry III. born at Win- 
ehester. Hospital of St. Cross founded by Stephen. Portsmouth is a 
great seaport and naval arsenal, and has the largest dockyard in the 
kingdom. Ryde, Cowes, and the Isle of Wight are watering places. 

Somersetshire, — ^Wells was made a Bishop's See in the time of Edward the 
Elder. Choir built in Henry the Eighth's reign. Bristol one of the 
Are bishoprics endowed by Henry VIII. out of church spoils. The 
great Roger Bacon was bom at Ilchester. — Locke, the philosopher, 
at Wrington, near Bristol. In the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, on 
the east side is Sedgmoor, where the Duke of Monmouth was defeated 
by the troops of James II. At Lansdown, near Bath, a battle was fought 
between Charles and the Parliament. Glastonbury, far famed in olden 
times. The three Saxon kings — Edmund I., Edfgar the Pacific, and 
Edmund Ironside were buried in the Abbey of Glastonbury. At the 
junction of the rivers Tone and Parrel is the Isle of Athelney, in which 
Alfred the Great lay concealed from the Danes in the house of Dinewulph, 
a shepherd, afterwards made Bishop of Winchester. Bristol was the 
first place in which brass was wrought. The Free School at Bath was 
founded by Edward VI. Chedder^ twenty miles from Bath^ is noted for 
cheese. 
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{Continued from p, 214.) 
Rivers entering the Atlantic Ocean. 

13. The Guadiana has its sources in the southern part of New 
Castile, passes through this province, then that of Estremadura^and 
after dividing Seville from the Portuguese province of Algarve, enters 
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the Atlantic Ocean. It totally disappears, in one part of its course, 
for about fourteen miles. It is 450 miles in length, and is navigable 
for nearly 50 miles. 

Ciudad'Real^ the capital of La Mancha, is situated in a plain near 
the Guadiana, and is the most renowned mart in Spain for mules. A 
great fair is annually held here for the sale of cattle, mules, and asses. 
Population 10,000. The imaginaiy exploits of the famous Don 
Quixote are described as having had their origin , for the most part, in 
this locality, 

Badajoz, the capital of Estremadura, is on the south bank of the 
Guadiana^ and near the frontier of Portugal. It occupies an important 
military station^ and is strongly fortified, having formidable walls and 
bastions, while a wide and deep fosse surrounds it on all sides. It 
has stood some memorable sieges, among which may be mentioned 
that by Wellington in April, 1812, when, after a siege of twelve days, 
it was taken by storm, and the garrison, with its general, became pri- 
soners of war. fiadajoz has a few manufactures of linen and woollen 
stuffs, soap, china, and leather. Population 1 1 ,700. 

14. The Taous, the Tajo of the Spaniards, and the Tejo of the 
Portuguese, rises in the Sierra Morena, on the eastern side of the 
Spanish table-land. It flows in a general direction of west by south, 
through Spain and Portugal, and enters the Atlantic Ocean near 
Lisbon, where it forms one of the most secure and capaci6us harbours 
in the world. With its numerous tributaries, it drains the great plain 
between the Castilian mountains and the Sierra de Estrelia on the 
north, and the Sierra Toledo and the highlands of Evora on the south. 
It is about 550 miles in length, and is navigable for small ships as 
far as Santarem, a distance of about forty-six miles from Lisbon. 

Madrid, on the left bank of the Manzaneres, a tributary of the 
Tagus, the capital of Spain, is situated on a sandy and sterile table- 
land, at an elevation of 2200 feet above the sea. The city occupies an 
area of about five miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a brick 
wall 20 feet in height, which contains fifteen gates. The streets are wide, 
and the houses large and well-built, but the general aspect of the city 
is gloomy and sombre. Among public buildings may be mentioned the 
royal palace, which is considered one of the finest royal residences in 
Europe. There are numerous promenades; but the most favourite 
place of resort, both to residents and strangers, is the Prado, a broad 
and spacious walk on the east side of the city, two miles in length, and 
adorned with rows of trees and fountains. Madrid has scarcely any 
manufacturing industry. There are, however, manufactories of porce- 
lain and carpets, which are carried on at the expence of the Govern- 
ment. Population, 216,000. About twenty miles to the north-west 
of Madrid, at the southern base of the Castiiian mountains, and at an 
elevation of 3260 feet above the sea, is the Escurial, one of the royal 
residences. It is in the shape of a gridiron, and was erected by Philip 
II. of Spain, in consequence of a vow made by him, on the day of the 
battle of St. Quentin. This battle happened on the anniversary of St. 
Lftwre&ce, to whom the place was dedicated, and who was put to death 
by torture on a grate of iron, made red hot, a.d. 258. This magnifi- 
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cent structure has been termed by the Spaniards the eighth wonder of 
the world. It is 740 feet in length by 580 in breadth, and is said to 
have cost eight millions sterling. 

Toledo, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Spain, lies 
on the north bank of the Tagus, about forty miles south-west of Ma- 
drid. It was the largest city in the Christian part of Spain in the 
middle ages, and in the fourteenth century had 200,000 inhabitants. 
It possesses a cathedral, which is the largest, and by some considered 
to be the finest in Spain. It is also the see of an archbishop, who is 
the primate of all Spain. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Toledo was celebrated for its manufactory of sword-blades, as well as 
for silks. The fabrication of the former is still carried on, though upon 
a greatly diminished scale.* Population, 13,500. 

Talavera de la Beyna, on the Tagus, is about sixty- four miles from 
Madrid. It was formerly renowned for its silk manufactories, and is 
famous for the victory gained by Wellington over the French, on the 
27th and 28th of July, 1809. 

Lisbon^ on the right bank of the Tagus, about nine miles above the 
bar or entrance of the river, is the capital of Portugal. It is built on 
a succession of hills, and rises in the form of an amphitheatre, from 
the banks of the river. The city is, in general, ill-built, and consists 
of narrow, winding, and dirty streets. The new town, a part of the 
city built since the great earthquake, is, however, regular and hand- 
some. A magnificent aqueduct, built in 1743, entirely of marble, 
supplies Lisbon with good water. This city has frequently suffered 
by earthquakes, the most formidable of which was that of 1755, when 
one-half of the city was destroyed, and more than 30,000 of the inha- 
bitants perished. Lisbon is a place of considerable commerce, and has 
one of the finest harbours in the world. The manufactures consist of 
silk, paper, soap, and leather; and its goldsmiths and jewellers display 
great taste in gold and silver works and jewellery. The exports con- 
sist of wine, fruits, and oil. Population, 280,000. 

15. The DouRO, or Duero, rises in Spain, between Saragossa and 
Burgos, flows through Old Castile, Leon, and Portugal, and empties 
itself into the Atlantic Ocean, about two miles below the city of Oporto. 
It drains, with its numerous tributaries, some of the finest and most 
fertile regions of Spain and Portugal, and has a length of nearly 500 
miles. The harbour of Oporto cannot, however, be entered by large 
vessels, on account of the bar at the mouth of the river. The Douro 
is navigable for about seventy-five miles; flat-bottomed boats can, 
however, ascend as high as 100 miles from the sea. Among its tribu- 
taries may be mentioned the Agueda and the Tormes, on its left 
bank. 

Salamanca, on the Tormes, a tributary of the Douro, was once 
famous for its university, now, however, of little importance. The city 
is badly built, with narrow, crooked, and dirty streets. It has, how- 



* The famous Toledo blades are shown in the Spanish section of the Great Exhi- 
bition, No. 266. 
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ever, some fine squares with ornamental fountains. Some of its fiaest 
buildings were either destroyed or riddled with cannon-shot during the 
Peninsular war. Near the town was fought the memorable battle of 
Salamanca, on the 22nd July, 1812, when the French were completely 
defeated by the British under Wellington. Population, 20,000. 

Ciudad BodrigOf on the Agueda, a tributary of the Douro, is a very 
strong town, and the defence of Spain against Portugal, from the 
frontiers of which country it is distant about sixteen miles. This town 
was taken by the French in 1810, under Marshal Massena; and in 
1812 it was stormed by the English and Portuguese under WellingtoOy 
who took it after a siege of twelve days. Great quantities of amtnttni- 
tion, and a large battering train fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
Wellington, for this important achievement, received from the Spanish 
the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and from the Portuguese Uiat of 
Marquis Torres Vedras. The town has some trade in soap, leather, 
linen, and woollen-stuffs. Population, 1 1,000. 

Oporto or Porto, anciently Calle Portus, on the north bank of the 
Douro, about two miles from its mouth, is the second city in Portugal. 
It rises like an amphitheatre from the bank of the river, and is built 
partly on the acclivities of two hills, and partly on a plain between them 
and the Douro. It is, in general, well built, and the houses are all 
whitewashed. It is said to be the most agreeable and the cleanest of 
all the Portuguese towns. From its situation on the Douro, Oporto is 
the emporium of a large portion of Portugal, and ranks as one of the 
most commercial cities in Europe. It is noted especially for its trade 
in Port wine, which derived its name from being shipped at this city. 
It has manufactories of cotton, linen, silk, and wool, with tanneries, 
roperies, and ship-building yards. Population, 80,000. 

16. The Minho has its sources in the northern part of Galicia, in 

Spain, flows through this province, and after forming the boundary 

betwten Spain and Portugal, enters the Atlantic. Its length is from 

125 to 150 miles. W, M*L. 

(7\i he continued.) 



CorrtstponlftiKe. 

IMPORTANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 

Sir, — You deserve thanks for your remarks on the importance of 
arithmetic as a branch of liberal education. I should be glad to see 
them followed by observations on the method of teaching arithmetic, 
such as many of your readers, probably, could record from their expe- 
rience. I am a young teacher, and have to instruct between thirty 
and forty boys in subjects from vulgar fractions upwards, and in 
algebra, in three weekly periods of an hour and a half each, at the end 
of long days of classical work ; and I 6nd it a task somewhat difficult 
to fulfil thoroughly. 

Your obedient Servant, 

H., Trin. Coll. Cam. 

[We shall be glad to try to meet our correspondent's wish ; but we 
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should recommend him in the mean time to get more hours in the 
week for this work. It is the great evil of the present day to be doing 
too many things at once, and allowing too little time for each]. 



LATIN VERSES. 

Sir, — In giving some hints last month about verses, you were led to 
urge that a simple version of the fable in hand should be shown to the 
pupil after his own had been attempted and criticised. This was re- 
commended as an important part of the plan. It has occurred to me 
that where masters arc already overworked, it is too much to expect 
them to be always ready with a version of their own. As your journal 
circulates in a great measure among teachers, and as you are doubt- 
less anxious to make it as practically useful as you can, perhaps you 
may tillow a not uninterested looker-on, who has some leisure, to send a 
couple of fables, turned, as recommended, in a very simple way. They 
may be perhaps useful to those who have not the time to make a 
better version for themselves. I send also the original Latin prose^ 
which I think should be printed wiih them. 

''RUSTICUS ET ANGUI8. 

*' Rusticus quidam nutrierat Anguem. Aliquando autem iratus, bestiam 
petit securi. lUe non sine vulnere evadit. Posted Rusticus ad paupertatem 
redactus, ratus est id infortunii propter. Anguem leesum sibi accidisse. 
Supplicat igitur Angui, ut redeat. lUe ait, Ignoscere se quidem^ sed redire 
nolle ad eum, cui tanta sit domi securis." 

Rusticus ex agris latum nutriverat Anguem ; 

At forte iratus percuUt ense feram : 
Is tamen evasit, sed non sine vulnere. Tempus 

Rusticus ex lauto post breve pauper erat ; 
Seevitiaeque memor veteris, causamque malorum 

Hanc reputans, Anguem lata per arva petit. 
Supplicat inventum ut redeat : tunc retulit ille, 

" Tela tenente domo, non rediisse volo." 
Si monitum quaeras ; hosti ne crede potenti : 

Quo Isesus, sapiens horret adire locum. 



"CBRVA ST LBANA. 



" Cerva, venatores fugiens, in speluncam ee recepit. In Leaeaam autem 
ibi cum incidisset, ab ea comprehensa est : moriens autem ingemebat, ' Hei 
mihi ! Homines dum fugio, in ferarum immitissimam incidi." 

Dum fugimus parvum, maj^num persaepe periclum 

Obfuit : hoc verum fahula nostra docet. 
Forte, canes fugiens, se Cerva recepit in antrum. 

Qua latebras, vultum torva, Lesena locat. 
Nee mora : capta fugax ; turn sic moritura gemebat ; 

" Heu ! leve dum fugio, me capit acre malum." 

It would be highly satisfactory, to me to find that the plan here sug- 
gested is acceptable to your readers. A Tutor. 



ON COMPOSITION OF LATIN AND GREEK. 

Sir, — ^There is scarcely anything more troublesome or more unsatis- 
factory than the task of correcting Latin or Greek prose composition. 
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Indeed, to a man who likes the work of tuition this is the only part of 
it that deserves the name of task. The difficulties and labour attend- 
ing this particular work, if performed in the usual way, are very great : 
any suggestion therefore that may help to lessen them will probably 
be acceptable to many of your readers. 

It is a common practice when boys are pretty well at home in the 
usual exercise-books to give them a passage from the Spectator or 
some such book, to translate into Latin prose. They turn the passage^ 
each probably after a fashion of his own. If the labour expended by 
the boys is not to be thrown away, each exercise has to be carefully 
looked over with the writer of it. One may imagine the various ways in 
which the sentences will be turned — the various degrees of beauty and 
deformity that will be exhibited: one exercise is nearly Latin, but not 
quite; another nearly English, in a Roman disguise, not a dress; and 
besides there will be found sundry substantial mistakes in grammar 
and construction. No one who has not tried it can imagine the toil and 
brain required to look over in any profitable way a dozen of such med- 
leys ; to point out and correct the absolute errors, and to dovetail 
improvements into the original work, so that the result may be some- 
thing like Latin ; for Latin it never can be made. 

No wonder that, as a rule, it is so indifferently done ; particularly 
where the time allowed for it is short. Nay, we are assured that there 
are schools where, the number of boys being great, scarcely any 
attempt is made to correct exercises of this kind at all. This, how- 
ever, is so absurd as scarcely to be credible, and if ever true, the plan 
must have been followed only for a short season and under peculiar 
circumstances. Far better were it to leave boys in the play-ground 
than set them, for decency's sake, to waste their strength in soiling 
paper with that which is neither Latin nor English, and in acquiring 
habits of composition which, like bad spelling, it is next to impossible 
to eradicate. Where this exercise cannot be done thoroughly, let it 
be left entirely undone. 

There is no doubt that it can be done thoroughly, though never 
without a considerable amount of labour. Let the master take advan- 
tage of some winter vacation. One can scarcely expect him to employ 
himself in such drudgery in the summer ; not, at all events, m the 
summer of the Exhibition. Let him translate into a book thirty or 
forty separate chapters of Caesar's Commentaries, selecting chapters 
that treat of a variety of subjects, and turning them into good plain 
English sentences. In addition to this, let him select as many more 
passages of a reasonable length from Cicero's Offices, Orations, or 
other works, where the sentences are short and simple. He would 
do well to take passages from parts of these authors which are but 
little read in his school, annexing to each passage in the manu- 
script such a mark as would refer himself only to the original. 
This last suggestion is made, that, in using these passages, the less 
industrious pupil may not be tempted to become also less honest; 
that is, lest he should find out the part whence the passage was 
taken, and copy it, altering, it may be, the arrangement of the words 
or the words themselves. 

With these supphes the master is equipped for the next cam- 
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paigUy and^ with an additional page now and then, almost for life. 
He may dictate a chapter to his pupils, making it a kind of lesson — 
not always an unnecessary lesson — in English orthography. When 
the Latin exercise is placed before him, he knows what he is about ; 
he has the original ready ; he has a standard to refer to, without con- 
tinually drawing on his own resources; he and his pupils see Latin — 
real Latin — in the place of the crude and undigested masses which 
their ignorance and his haste or weariness usually jumble together. 
The work is pleasant and satisfactory to him, thpugh still requiring 
some labour, which a good master never grudges ; and to them it is 
highly profitable. 

It is probable that some such system would have been general ere 
this, had it not been supposed that it would lead pupils or others to 
think that the teacher could not write Latin himself; and hence he is 
afraid to adopt it. In point of fact, however, such a mode of pro- 
ceeding does not prove, and ought not to suggest, any notion of the 
kind. A man may be able to write very elegant Latin when quiet and 
in his own study, and yet not be able, with either satisfaction to him- 
self or profit to those under his charge, to patch up a dozen indifferent 
versions of the same paragraph, especially against time, and while he 
is responsible for the good order of his school or class. Neglecting 
the work entirely is surely as weak a proof of scholarship as correcting 
an exercise with the aid of Geesar or Cicero can possibly be ; while the 
comfort of the master and benefit to the boy are increased many-fold. 

But, above all, in teaching composition, have in hand but one kind 
at a time. We are convinced this is a golden rule. Never mix the 
kinds. Go on with one at once, for a month at least ; if possible, for 
a longer time ; we had nearly said, the longer the better. Prose and 
verse, Latin and Greek, being in some respects alike, and in others 
distinct, should never be practised in the same day, nor even in the 
same week. We repeat, practise your pupils only in one kind of com- 
position at once, if you would succeed. Let them become tolerably 
proficient and ready in one thing, and then they may proceed to ano- 
ther without risk of confusion. L. C. 



i^tini at Maali. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY ; EMBRACING THE PHYSICAL, IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., LATE 
PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE COLLEGE FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

&c. &c. (Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1851.) 

A MANUAL OF EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY ; EMBRACING THE PHYSICAL 
INDUSTRIAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES OP EUROPE. BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., LATE 
PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE COLLEGE FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
AUTHOR OF " A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY,'* &C. (Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1851.) 

These new productions of Mr. Hughes will form a most valuable addi- 
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tion to our educational books. They contain, withm small compass, a 
vast amount of useful practical information on the subject of which 
they profess to treat, and their phraseology and arrangement are inter- 
esting and attractive. We strongly recommend them, both as text- 
books for teachers, and as general reading-books for all persons inter- 
ested in this important subject. Nor do we see any reason why these 
'* Manuals" may not be used also with much advantage as class- 
books in colleges and commercial schools, and even in the upper 
classes of our parochial schools. If the knowledge of the earth, of its 
climate, soil, and productions, and of the varions conditions of men, 
with their social relations, be a valuable branch of instruction, it is 
doubly so to those who get their living from the soil. To them, a 
knowledge of their country, of the peculiarities of its soil, of its climate 
and productions, is something more than a refined accomplishment — 
it is a means of existence. And if this existence can be improved 
— if the toil and drudgery of the poor man's life can be sweetened 
or alleviated by these *' intellectual implements and tools," we surely 
do him injustice by withholding them from him. The study of 
geography is the most comprehensive of all studies, for it ^embraces 
every branch of human science, and those persons who have neither 
time nor ability to contemplate the mysterious economy of nature, — 
the unity as well as the diversity of creation, — and those secret links 
which knit together the animal, mineral, and vegetable worlds, may 
still have cause for thankfulness to Mr. Hughes for bringing within 
their comprehension so much material for self-improvement and moral 
reflection. It is surely something to have our thoughts directed to the 
beauties of nature and art, to those striking peculiarities of climate, 
situation, and soil, which as much determine the condition and occupa- 
tions of men, as they influence the productions and interest the tra- 
veller ; and also to be reminded of those famous spots at home and 
elsewhere which mark the great events of past ages, the revolutions of 
kingdoms, the seats of learning, or the birthplaces of eminent men. 
These are matters of common interest. In a pamphlet published four 
years ago, entitled ** Remarks upon Geography as a Branch of Popular 
Education," the author showed the utility of the subject, — why it should 
be taught ; in the present publications he has shown most satisfactorily 
its practicability, — how it may be taught. He has stripped it of those 
dry and forbidding features which were wont to characterize this 
branch of science ; and instead of presenting us with what Mr. Hughes 
truly terms '* lists of names arranged in a dull and monotonous succes- 
sion of alphabetical and other tables," which, to the disgust of many 
a tyro, formed the principal ingredients in the old treatises of geography, 
he has favoured us with an entertaining description of the diflerent 
features of the countries of Europe — of England in particular^-of their 
position, magnitude, form, surface, climate, natural productions, popu- 
lation, manufacturing and commercial emporiums, picturesque scenery, 
the relative positions of mountains and valleys, of moorlands and 
marshes, and distinguished places, with a variety of other matter, 
highly interesting and instructive to every lover of learning. 
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SCHOOL SERIES, EDITED BT THE REV. O. R. OLEIO, M.A.j INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL 07 MILITARY SCHOOLS. SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY; THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY; BRITISH INDIA. 
FOURTH BOOK OF HISTORY — SACRED HISTORY, IN TWO PARTS. PARTS 
I. AND II. 

AN EXPLANATION OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, FOR BEGINNERS, BY WALTER 
MCLEOD, HEAD MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL, ROYAL ASYLUM, 

CHELSEA. (London : Longman, Brown, Chreen, and Longmans,) 

These five volumes are a fair specimen of Mr. GIeig*s School Series, 
and upon the whole we consider them to be highly satisfactory. Of 
course they vary in point of excellence : they differ much in character 
and quality, as is usually the case in a series of publications. The 
second and third books of History are decidedly useful and instructive 
works. In the former we are presented with a brief and interesting 
description of the British Colonies and dependencies in the various 
parts of the world. The latter is an instructive sketch of British India 
in particular, beginning with the earliest notices of that extensive and 
remarkable countrv preserved among the records of antiquity, and con- 
tinuing, in chronological order, the various changes of dynasty and 
constitution, &c. which it has undergone up to the present period. 
The subjects of these volumes are perfectly novel to the generality of 
readers. We may venture to say that there is scarcely one person in 
thirty, including teachers of every description and denomination, who 
has really any knowledge of the history of our colonies and Anglo- 
Indian territories ; of their original inhabitants, their manners, religion, 
occupation, and subjugation ; of the wars, massacre, bloodshed, and 
horrid cruelties which preceded these conquests or arose from these 
possessions ; of the influences which they have had on the commerce 
of Europe in general, and the wealth and character of England in 
particular ; of the eminent men who have been connected with these 
dependencies, whether as statesmen, or generals, or merchants, or 
ecclesiastics, or antiquaries ; or, indeed, of their productions, natural 
features, and local peculiarities. These subjects certainly deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received, and we hope these 
little volumes before us, which are well written, moderate in price, and 
contain much valuable information on these matters, will do something 
towards removing the prevailing ignorance. 

Of the fourth book of History we cannot speak so favourably. The 
design and arrangement are good, but the details are defective. 
Nevertheless it may be of service to a class '* which has overcome all 
the ordinary difficulties of the English language,** though it will never 
answer the purpose for which it was intended until it has been care- 
fully revised. To explain what we mean : — The object of the writer 
(in his own words) is " to bring down to the capacities of children, 
and of uneducated grown persons, the sacred history of mankind. 
All that the Word of God teaches me (he adds) in reference to so im- 
portant a subject, I strive to communicate to others in its simplicity." 
Now, whatever merit may be due to this design, we must confess the 
result to be a failure. The phraseology throughout is very difiicult, 
the language is too rich and elegant, the sentences too complicated, 
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the allusions too refined for children and the uneducated. Our space 
will only allow us to give a few of the many instances which might be 
produced ; these, however, we consider unnecessarily difficult. " To 
fabricate a tabernacle," ** a patrimonial estate reverted," •* recapitula- 
tion of precepts," "lines of circumvallation drawn," '* uncontaminated 
by familiar intercourse," ** to sell to him, in a moment of marvellous 
weakness, the rights of primogeniture *^ ** expelled the native dynasty," 
'* corroborated by the dictates of an enlightened conscience," *' trans- 
ferred the trappings of that kingly power," •* torn with democratic 
factions," " sanguinary policy," ** detailed analysis," ** contrived an 
artful scheme to enlist the king*s consistency on the side of his pre- 
judices." These, with a variety of such words as " pusillanimity," 
"blandishments," ** emancipated," "consummated," "inebriety," 
" functionaries," " simultaneously," "reconnoitre," &c. &c. which 
abound in the work, we consider beyond the comprehension of an ordi- 
nary child, and we fear they would puzzle not a few of our ordinary 
teachers. 

It is well known that our parochial schoolmasters are not generally 
skilled in the classics, or even in the principles of etymology ; a dic- 
tionary must be consulted for all these long uncommon words. This 
would require time, and often cause great interruption to lessons. 
Besides, it is far from easy to explain some of these phrases to others, 
even when the teachers have mastered their meaning. These objections 
seriously affect the utility of this work. We shall be glad to see them 
removed, for in other respects it promises to be a valuable addition to 
our school books. 

The *' Explanation of English Grammar for Beginners" is evidently 
the production of a practical man, and as such we strongly recommend 
it. We are always pleased to see practical men interesting themselves 
in the cause of education and aiding others with the benefit of their ex- 
perience. This is what we most need in our parochial schools. Though 
we abound with school books it is a general and just complaint that 
there are few that can be considered really good ; that in reality we 
are starving in the tnidst of plenty. We have been crammed with food 
which we can neither masticate nor digest. We do not want clever 
works with studied and elegant phraseology, but common subjects 
treated in a common simple way ; not disguised in the gorgeous attire 
of classic or Gallic language, but decently adorned in our Saxon mo- 
ther tongue, the vulgar tongue of the multitude. Mr. M'Leod in his 
grammar for juveniles has fallen in with our notion. He modestly 
admits that in the arrangement of his work he has deviated from the 
usual course, but this can really be no objection considering how the 
usual course in these matters has departed from common sense and 
daily experience. We admire the plan because it is simple and per- 
fectly natural, and we have no doubt as to its success. 

THE ELEMENTARY CATECHISMS TOR HOME AKD SCHOOL, BY THE EDI- 
TORS or THE ECONOMIST. Pfice 4d. each, geography, first 
LESSONS, gardening, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. {Groomhrtdge ^ Sons, 
Paternoster Row.) 

These Catechisms, wliich are designed for the purposes of home edu^ 
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cation as well as for school use, contain, within the hrief compass of 
sixty-four pages, a great deal of useful general information. Add to 
this, they are neat little volumes and very moderate in price. The 
catechism on gardening is decidedly the best of the three ; it is pecu- 
liarly interesting and instructive, and we strongly recommend it to the 
young. It is no easy matter to write good and practical catechisms for 
schools, and when written, it is equally puzzling to know how to apply 
them with advantage. We shall be glad to see a second part to the Geo- 
graphy containing some amusing facts, hints, or anecdotes, for teachers 
to illustrate the dry details of places, rivers, and mountains in the first 
part. 

A TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY FOE SCHOOLS, BY PHILIP HENRY O03SE, A.L.O. 

(London: Printed for the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,) 

We are always grateful for any information we may receive on the 
physical world. A knowledge of the animal creation, of the nature, 
form, and utility of the countless variety of living creatures which 
people our globe, with which we live, and upon which we depend .for 
many of the pleasures and enjoyments of life, ought surely to form an 
essential feature in every system of education. We hope in this age 
of inquiry that due attention will be devoted to this subject by every pe- 
dagogue, that the young may be better acquainted with those mysteri- 
ous creatures which they meet in their daily walks, that they may learn 
the value of them, and know how to use and not abuse them. In the 
Text-Book of Zoology, Mr. Gosse has presented us with a neat, handy 
and interesting volume, illustrated with various engravings. The lan- 
guage, upon the whole, is easy, elegant, and intelligible. 

There are a few names and scientific terms which we could wish a 
little simplified or explained to adapt the book to more general use. 
It is, however, a pleasant addition to our school series, and as the 
writer is evidently acquainted with, and interested in the subject, we 
hope to have the benefit of his future inquiries into the peculiar habits, 
social relations and obligations of the animal world. By this means 
he will not only add honour to himself, but will materially promote the 
cause of education and religion. 

LE DICTIONNAIRE DES VERBES ENTIEREMENT CONJUGtJES, BYM. A.THI- 

BAUDiK. (London : Simpkin, Marshall 8^ Co,) 
An elaborate volume, containing all the Fiench verbs, regular and irre- 
gular, alphabetically arranged and completely conjugated in all their 
moods, tenses, numbers, persons, &c. 

The conjugations are very clearly arranged in tables, and the prin- 
ciple is easily understood. It is too expensive for a class book, but 
will be very useful to a teacher, and will frequently settle a doubtful 
point. 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, ADAPTED TO THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 

REV; c. Wordsworth's grammar, with a lexicon and appen- 
dix. BY the REV. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., ASSISTANT-MASTER OF WIN- 
CHESTER COLLEGE. (London : David Nutt.) 

Mr. Adams objects to the Delectuses now in use that they are not 
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the allusions too refined for children and the uneducat^ .^noar, and 
will only allow us to give a few of the many instanr y ^ by copious 
produced ; these, however, we consider unneces?^ / ^^t liome to the 
fabricate a tabernacle,'* " a patrimonial estate r / ^ss of words, diffi- 
tion of precepts," "lines of circumvallation d** *i the exercise of the 
by familiar intercourse," " to sell to him, » 

weakness, the rights of primogeniture/' •' jultaneously with Words- 
" corroborated by the dictates of an er' * the first few pages consist 
ferred the trappings of that kingly "ons, and conjunctions; then 
factions," " sanguinary policy," ' «»o on progressively through the 
artful scheme to enlist the king'- ^n is appended, which contains all 
judices/* These, with a var* 



** blandishments,*' •* emanr y, so as to be of any real use, without 
"functionaries," *'simult Xj examples well learned are as good as 
abound in the work, wf Ji^^U prepared to recommend that a boy 
nary child, and 
teachers. 

It is well knov 

skilled in the r'^^;*^>^'piay be done with Mr. Adams's book, and as it 
tionary must x/^'^'^arefully followed out, and is a sensible improve- 
would reo* ■'^^^lo^ reading books, we can recommend it. 

Besides, ' /^jf^u^ 

even w' ^^ ^itti-logarithms, and an improved table of 

serioi* tp' ^a^^'^^^^ » vfWH an appendix, containing a table 

rom, . ^is'^ ^K8 FOR three joint-lives. BY UERSCHELL E. FILI- 

ou^ Vi^^JcTndon : George Bell.) 



ou 






p^^^^ to these Tables is a short account of Logarithms in general. 



I ^-^^jii-^^if*"^^™* ^^ particular, together with several examples in 

p^^'an 0^ ^^^ method of using the anti-logarithmic table, as well 

P^^^ss's logarithms for finding the logarithm of the sum or difierence 

^^^'duantities whose logarithms are given. In the Introductioii the 

^/"'^f remarks, '' that the finding of seven places in numbers is more 

$^^^^\te than the finding of seven places in logarithms must be indis- 

r^^^Ie to all, since the former expresses the required value in nature, 

^hifst the latter merely expresses its character, by which the working 

^ ^f,e computer is facilitated. For in all logarithmic calculations, the 

^l^jQiate results must finally be reconverted into natural numbers, with 

^bich the computer originally started. It is therefore manifest, that 

tlie easier two extra places of numbers be obtained, the more valuable 

becomes the working by logarithms.*' 

The use of the table of anti-logarithms is to determine with facility 
and accuracy the number to seven places of figures corresponding to 
a logarithm, resulting from some operation with such numbers. If the 
usual tables, such as Dr. Hutton*s, are made use of, the number cor- 
responding to a given logarithm is readily obtained by inspection to five 
figures, and to obtain a sixth figure, the difference between the given 
logarithm and the next less one in the table must be found, and oppo- 
site to this difference, in a subsidiary table of differences, the sixth 
figure is found. A repetition of this process in the subsidiary table 
alone will give a seventh figure, which will generally be correct to the 
nearest unit ; and thus, by means of an auxiliary table of differenceSi 
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number may be obtained to seven places of figures from the ordi- 

^ 'bles with comparative facih'ty. But though the common tables 

^ thms will furnish the number corresponding to any given loga- 

'^ *x or seven places of figures, still the utility of a separate 

nverting logarithms into natural numbers is unquestionable, 

>wski's table of anti-logarithms will be found to supply 

"Acting this reconversion with greater facility than by 

'ss when the ordinary logarithmic tables are employed. 

• 4^ jle will be found exceedingly useful to land sur- 

' ^^ .rs who are necessarily engaged in the computation of 

• ' ji large triangular-surfaces, and indeed to all who have 

.c computations to perform. To obtain results to seven places 
.es is desirable in many delicate calculations, and every attempt 
facilitate the determination of such accurate values cannot be too 
nighly appreciated. The table is a valuable addition to our stock of 
mathematical tables, since, by means of it, very little additional labour 
is required to obtain the two extra figures which are not inserted in the 
ordinary tables. As an example, let it be required to find the natural 
number corresponding to the logarithm 2*6184032. Leaving the cha- 
racteristic, 2, out of consideration, the number corresponding to 61840, 
the first five figures of the mantissa, is 4153364; then in the proper 
column of differences, opposite to 32 (the remaining figures of the 
mantissa) stands 31, which added to the last two figures of the number 
4153364 gives 4153395. The characteristic, 2, determines the number 
of integer figures, and the required number is therefore 415*3395. By 
a reverse process the table may be used for finding the logarithms of 
numbers. 

By means of Gauss's table the working of various calculations in 
trigonometry and astronomy is greatly abridged and facilitated, 
especially in equations, which have the^sign of addition or subtrac- 
tion combined with those of multiplication and division. It may also be 
successfully applied in calculating annuities, for '* instead of converting 
the logarithm of a certain annuity into a number, and then adding 1 
to the results before another annuity can be obtained, we simply enter 
this differential table, where, by mere inspection, the logarithm of the 
required annuity is readily found." We shall give an example of the 
use of this table. 

Given log. a=-51708, and log.&=*31262 to find log.(a+6) and 
log.(a-5). 

The difference of these logarithms is '20446, and opposite to '204 
we get '41490; then in the proper column of differences opposite to 
the two remaining figures, 46, we find 28, which is to be added to 
'41490, and the sum, *41518, added to the less logarithm, '31262, 
gives '72780 for the logarithm of a + 5. 

To find the logarithm of a— 6, enter the table inversely with the 
same difference '20446, and its corresponding value is readily found to 
be 9*77906, which added to log. 5=*31262, gives (omitting 10 in the 
place of integers) *09168, which is the logarithm of a— 6. 

By means of this table, the logarithm of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle may be determined from knowing only the logarithms 
of the two sides containing the right angle. 
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In the Appendix, the author gives a table of Annuities for three joint 
lives, of all combinations of quinquennial ages, from age 5 to age 100. 
This is also a valuable table and one very much wanted. It is exclu- 
sively confined to annuities for combinations of quinquennial ages, but 
it may be employed in order to find the annuities for combinations of 
intermediate ages, which is ejected by a method of interpolation given 
in the introduction to this table and illustrated by some examples. 

We have carefully examined these several Tables, and considering 
the extent to which the Anti-Logarithmic Table is carried — its con*^ 
venient arrangement and beautiful typography, — it far surpasses 
any similar table which has come under our observation, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending it as a great acquisition to those whose 
researches involve much logarithmic calculation. The other short but 
useful tables are also deserving of commendation, and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the opinion we have expressed of Mr. 
Filipowski's Tables is in accordance with that of Professor De Morgan 
in his testimonial prefixed to the volume. 

THE PROCESS OP THOUGHT ADAPTED TO WORDS AND LANGUAGE. BY 

ALFRED SMEE, F.R.s. (Londou: Longman and Co,) 

This volume constitutes a further contribution to the electro-biological 
series of works which the learned author has already published. The 
term Electro-biology literally signifies neither more nor less than the 
relation of electricity to the vital functions ; and the volume before ns 
being a practical application of the subject, may possibly be immedi- 
ately useful. The process of thought, and the artificial system of 
reasoning detailed in the woik will be found of service, especial Ij as 
by the right application of what the author calls the relational system^ 
no form of sophistry or quibble can be successfully employed. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR CERTI- 

GATES OF MERIT. 

Easter, 1851. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Three Hours allowed for each Paper » 

Section. L — 1 . State at length what you uDderstand by the term ^ School- 
management." 

Section IL — ]. In a school of 150 boys, say exactly how you would 
arrange five classes — a For a reading-lesson ; h For writing ; c For arith- 
metic ; to be going on at the same time. 

fi. Show the use and abuse of the Black Board. 

3. Name the different methods in which writing is tauj^ht in our Elemen- 
tary Schools. State which you believe to be the best, and give your reasons. 

Section III. — 1. Define carefully '* Notes of a lesson," state how you 
prepare them, and show on paper their mechanical arrangement. 

2. Show, by simple instances, the difference between Riving a lesson to a 
class ignorant of the subject, and examining the same class when in some 
degree informed on it. 

§. In what way, and to what extent^ do you instruct your apprentices in 
the art of teaching ? Describe this carefully. 
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* Section TV. — ^Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : 
— Filial aflfection — Self-denial — Falsehood — Loyalty — ^Wheat — Soap— Sugar 
— Cotton — King Alfred — Christopher Columbus — William Shakspeare— 
Charles I. 

Section V. — 1. Describe at length your method of giving and correcting 
an exercise in " dictation.'' 

2. State how you deal with children of the following description respect- 
ively — ignorant, inattentive, rude, deceitful, unpunctual, irregular in at- 
tendance. 

3. State fully and accurately the part which you take in the work of your 
School. 

MUSIC. 

Section I. — 1. In a school of 110 children, with three pupil teachers, 
in their fourth year, how would you teach vocal music ? 

Section II. — 1. Explain fully the terms Dal Segno, Da Capo, Mezzo 
Staccato, Fine, Legato, Sforzato, Andantino con moto. Allegretto con brio. 
Tutti. 

2. Explain Alia Breve Time, Duple Time; and state how many beats 
could be made to a bar of f and to a bar of $ Time. Write a short passage 
of music, to show the most convenient form for a bar of f Time. 

3. Are there any modulations more common than others ? If there are, 
name them. What is a modulation ? 

Section III. — How is it known whether a piece of music is written in 
the major scale indicated by its signature, or in its relative minor ? 

2. In every major scale what notes invariably bear major thirds ? 

3. What is a canon ? What is a Round ? How are they performed ? 
Section IV. — 1. How many chords are derived from the common chord ? 

2. What is meant by contrary motion, similar motion, oblique motion ? 

3. Write the chords indicated by the figuring in the following passage ? 
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Section V. — ^Write four parts to the following passage :— 
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MECHANICS. 

Section I. — 1. Explain the method of estimating work done. 

Rnd the work performed by a horse which draws a ton of coal up a hill, 
one mile long, and rising regularly at the rate of 7 feet in every 100 yards, 
supposing friction to be equal to ^th of the weight of the load. 
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, , . ^tfnipoaitioo and reiolii- 
Id the AppendiJt.tlie author giTM stable f- -' 

UvM, of all combination) of quinquennia' j, ^ prapDitioiial and parallel 
This is also a valuable table and one /;,o; sides, their resultant will be 
livelv confined 10 annuities fore ,,y , . , , 

it may be employed in order ' .-->/« foot upon a horaontal pjane. 
^ r , k- 1, ■ ,.i«i-effici«ntof inctionon the rertical 

intermediate agei, which ■ - -<^^ .^ , j^, „^j^^ „( ^^^jj ^^ j^^ 

in the mtroductioti to t' ,-^&l^e the greatest inclinalioo to the mr- 

We haTe carefulk . -j^i'. ^ 

the extent to wliic' ■ proposilion that action and reaction are 

Tetiient arrange ;-■ ,',',i'(r. 

any similar ta' .',;' T^'^^'iial ai*e, but weighing respectivelv 20 and SO 
no besitatio- ■'y'^'i.J-''',d^ '^'^^ other with the rea|iective velocities of ^5 

rsKsrclief ^-^^^'tf '*"™'r. J*"?"" "^^^f""^"" "f" •="'1''''™. ""P" 
„„f,,l ,. .v^^i^-'i^^ciiyioliei the force of impact. 

ratisra SiH^Su^a described m a niven time. 

Filip ;<^'^'*'f5fw>™^ '"" f^*' '•''(''■ ' *''°* '* '''^^ "'*^ " vertical velo- 

and the 



--f (.^flf '/^rer, ird feel high, B shot is fired with a v< 

j!>*^*Vi iM'i'nil; find the height lo which it Would ri 

'9i<^*j;eh i' "'""'*' f''" *'* *''* grouoi^. 'f 'he air offere. 

rW^WP^'iJiB eonatruction and action of the hrdraulic ram. 
,»^S'if''?ju( of one of tliese machines ba ■87, the water spent IS gallon 
bM •i^.hi foil of ihG water 14 feet ; to what height *U1 it raise a cubi 
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e cT'O" t-~l- ^f '"" angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the 
'jj'slf which snbtenil the equal angles shall be equal to each other, 
"g If a straight line fall upou two parallel sb'aight lines, it makes the 
^leHiate angles equal to each othef ; and the exteriot angle equal to thd 
nterior and opposite upon the same side : and likewise the two interior 
^n|les upon the tame side together equal to two right angles. 

3, '%'e descrihe a parallelogram equal to a given rectiUse^d dgurei bbJ 
ligving an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Sbction II. — I. If a straight line be divided into two eqtldl parts, and 

slBO into two unequal parts : the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, 

together with the square of the line between the paints df seetiM, is eqitri lo 

the square of half the line. 

B. To describe a square that shall be eqiial li) a givefi rectillBeal flgn?e, 

%. The opposite angles of any tinadritateral tignre inscribed In a circlt Ut 

together equal to two right angles. 

Section III, — I. In a circle the angle in a aemicircle is a right angle. 

2. If two straight lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangle con- 
tained by the segments of one of them it equal to the recluigte cootuned %f 
the Segments of the other. 

3. I'o de^cHbe a sqoare ilbout a given circle. 

Section IV.— 1. Triangles and piu^lelograms of the same altitude are 
to each other as their bases. 

2. In a rigbt-angled triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle lo the base, the triangles on eacn side of it are similar to the whole 
triangle, and to each other. 

3. If twe opposite sides of a parallelogram be bisected and two linei be 
drawn fVom the points of bisection to the opposite anglest these two lint* 
trisect the diagonal. 
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Section V. — 1. Describe an isosceles triangle, each of the sides of 
which shall be donble of the base. 

2. Show that in a parallelogram the sum of the squares of the diagonals is 
equal to the sum of tne squares of all the sides. 

3. The arcs intercepted between any two parallel chords in a circle are 
*qual, 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Section I.— I . Tbe sum of an arithmetic series is 440, the first term 3, 
and the common difference .9, What is the number of terms ? 

2. Prove the rule for the number of permutations of n different things 
taken all together. In how many different ways may the letters forming the 
word Buckingham be arranged ? 

3. Prove that if the sum of the digits of any numbeir be divisible by 3, the 
number itself is divisible by 3. 

Section II. — 1. Investigate a rule for finding the present value of£a, 
due n years hence, r being the raie of interest. 

2. A person Is entitled to an annuity of £100, commencing three years 
hence, and continuing for three years. He wishes to exchange it for an 
annuity to commence immediately, and terminate at the same time with thie 
other annuity. The rate of interest being 5 per cent. ; to what amount of 
annuity is he entitled ? 

3. What is a logarithm ? Find a logarithmic expression for the value of 
X in the equation 

d 

Section III. — 1. Define the secant of an angle, and find its value in 
terms of the sine. 



2. Uoi, A 4- eo/. A 



n/3 

Find the values of tin, A. and eot. A. 
3. Given an angle (A) of a triangle, and the sides (&, c) containing it» in« 
vestigate formulae for the values of the opposite side (a), and the remaining 
angles (B, C). 

Section IV. — 1. Prove that the sides of a triangle are proportional to the 
sines of the opposite angles. 

2. Find the value of sin, 18**. 

3. The elevation of a tower is observed from a certain distance. At m sta- 
tion a feet nearer, the elevation is the complement of the former ; b feet 
nearer still, it is double the first elevation. What is the height of the tower \ 

Section V. — 1. Explain what you mean by a system of coordinates^ and 
by the equation to a line, and find the equation to a straight Ime which cuts 
the axis of a? at a distance from the origin es a, and the axis of y at 4 dis- 
tance = b, the system of coordinates being rectangular. 

2. What do you mean by a conic section? Find. the equation to the. 
ellipse, the extremity of the axis major being th^ origin of coordinates, 
and the axis major being on the axis of x : and from it deduce the equation 
when the origin is at the centre of the ellipse. 

3. What do you mean by maxima and minima of a function of a variable. 
Investigate a rule for their diiscovery, and find the largest possible area of a 
right-angted triangle, the hypothenuse of which' = c- 
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LIST OF MASTERS WHO HAVE RECEIVED CERTIFICATES. 

The Committee of CouDcil on Education have awarded Certificates of Merit, 
after Examination before Her Majesty's Inspectors, at Easter, 1851, to the 
following Masters in National and other Schools in connection with the 
Church of England, and Students in the Exeter Training School : — 



James Alder 
Joseph Draper . 



FIRST CLASS. 

Third Division. 

. Worsley N. S., near Manchester. 
Rochester, St. Nicholas N. S. 



Thomas Herrvel Bott . 



Abraham Boardman . 
Edward Wynne . 



Thomas Beer 
Alfred Bingham 
James Dear . 
John Jones 
Henry Page . 
Francis Woods . 



Thomas Brown 
George Burden . 
Henry Dart . 
George Jesson Davis 
Joseph Forster 
John Hargreaves 
Robert Lidgate . 
John Pereira • 



SECOND CLASS. 

First Division. 
• Brighton, St. John's N. S. 

Second Division. 

Liverpool, St. Paul's Prince's Park N. S. 
. Oswestry N. S. 

Third Division. 

. Student — Exeter Training School. 
. Fulham, All Saints N. S. 
. Abbotts Ann N. S. 

Halifax, Kingcross St. Paul's N. S. 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. Thomas N. S. 

Hyde, St. Bartholomew's N. S. 

THIRD CLASS. 
First Division. 

. Kirkwhelpington N. S. 

Alderbury, Parochial S. 
. Torquay N. S. 

Cainscross N. S. 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. John's N. S. 

Cuxton N. S., near Rochester. 
. Southwark, St. Mary's N. S. 

Westminster, St. James' N. S. 



Arthur Clarke 
George Jones • 
Alfred Kent . • 
George Lee 
Charles Larkin Mills 
William Mitchell 
Isaac Moulton 
James Pleace . 
Henry Terry 
James Tomlison 



Second Division. 

. Wimborne N. S. 

Brighton, Warwick St. S. 
. Waltham N. S., near Melton Mowbray 

Barnwell N. S. 
. West Mailing N. S. 

Swansea Upper, N. S. 
. Westbury N. S. 

Student — Exeter Training School. 
. Westbourne N. S. 

Chorley N. S. 
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Third Division. 

John AostiD . . . Azminster N. S. 

William Branter . . Ingrow N. S. 
Richard Cooper . . . Skirbeck N. S. 

Peter Neville Dewhurst . Burnley, St. James' N. S. 
James Eldridge . . Aldeburgb, N. S. 

John Ellis . . Market Weighton N. S. 
Henry William Humphreys . Bradford Cb. Ch. N. S. 

John Loam . . Tavistock Ch. of £. S. 



James Macfarland 
Wniiam Moss . 
George William Oliff 
John Oliver 
William Pearson . 
Henry Rnder . 
Edward Poore 
Henry Smith . 
John Stemdall . 



Oakham N. S. 

Manchester^ All Souls N. S. 

Grantham N. S. 

Brampton Brian N. S. (Salop.) 

Leeds, St. Peter's 'Ch. of E. S. 

London, St. Sepulchre's Parochial. 

Cranley N. S. 

Seiston N. S.» near Sazmundham. 

Wellow, Romsey Ch. of E. S. 



Number of Candidates . . .180 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuEs. 99. — Proposed by J, H. 

A SPHERICAL balloon, 30 feet in diameter, constructed of silk, weighing 
2 ounces 9 drams per square yard, is filled with hydrogen gas, the 
specific gravity of which is to that of atmospheric air as *069 to 1 , a 
cubic foot of atmospheric air weighing 1| ounce: what weight will just 
balance the balloon to prevent it from rising in the atmosphere? 

Answered by Mr. Rowlatt, Mr. Hill, Mr. Salter, Mr, Royds, 

and Mr. Bighton. 

Area silk »30> x 3-1416 sq. ft.»314*16 sq. yds. 

Weight silk »2^ x 31416»805035 oz. 

Capacity balloon »30> x *5236 c. ft. » 14 137*2 c. ft. 

Weight 1 c. ft. hydrogens H X *069==*08625 oz. 
Weight hydrogen » -08625 x 14137*2 » 1219*3335 oz. 

Weight whole baUoon «805*035 + 1219*3335 »2024-3685 oz. 
Weight equal bulk of air »f x 14137*2 = 17671*5 oz. 
.-. Weight required = 17671*5-2024'3685 

« 15647*1315 oz.»8 cwt. 2qr. 251b. 15*1315 oz. 

QuES. \0d.— Proposed by Mr. E. Whittle. 

The expense of paving a court-yard with Dutch clinkers, at 5f. per 
hundred, was 40/.; required the dimensions of the court-yard, allow- 
ing 144 clinkers to a square yard, and that the length of the court-yard 
exceeds its breadth by 15 feet. 

Answered by Mr. J. Bolton, Mr. Hill, and Mr, Bolton. 

Let dps the breadth of the court-yard, 
.*. «+15=it8 length, and 
area— d? (x+lb). 

No. clinkers == ~ — x 100 = 16000 ; 

5 

.*. area= -r; — x 9 «=» 1000 sq. ft. ; 
144 
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.'. X (X + 15) = 1000; 

.'. dr =s 25 ft., the bretdtb, ' ' 

and the length » 25 -I- 15 b 40. feet. . 

QuES. 101. — Proposed by Nemo. 

Given the base {h) of an isosceles triangle, to find its ptrpendicular 
height, \7hen the area of the inscribed circle has a given ratio (p) to 
the area of the whole triangle. 

Answered by Mr, J, Sheppard, Mr. Morris, A. M., Oillingham^ 

and Emma Royds.' 
the radini of tha circle s r j the height of the triangle » « r ; and half the 
Let — -= c; then each of the eqwd sidea ■• >/»« r* + c« ; 
area triangle « ^ base x height » e v r ^ o • (1) 



■• feoBiperimeter x radtu «» r ( «/ v^ r^ +«" ^#) • • . (2) 
r* If 

»» ^ rr. • • • C') 



p 
From (2) aad (3), 



but from (1) and (3), 



2pe9 

■ 

2 If « 



- •• - fe)'- -^ (f)' 

from this cubic equation v may be found ; and then by substitution r m«y be deter- 
mined from the equation r =s ^ — ^ 

LIST OF MATUBHATICAL ANSWERS. 

A. M. Gillingbam,.an8. 99, 100, 101 ; J. Sheppard, ans. 99, 100^ 
101 ; J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 99, 100. 101 ; J. Rowlatt, Evercruch, 
ans. 99, 100; H. Hili, Mortlake, ans. 99, 100; J. H*n-bert, Woolton, 
ans. 99, 100, 101; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 99, 100; W.Brown, 
lojhtham, ans. 100; F, Dungate, Ighthans, an«. 99; G. Scott, Low 
Moor, ans. 99, 100; J. Webb, ans. 100; J. Fox, B«rton-on-Trent, 
ans. 100; J. Reid, Brendon, Cornwall, ans. 99, 100; T. Horsman, 
Chelsea, ans. 100 ; D. OSuliivan, Preston, ans. 99, 100, 101 ; W. 
Righton, jun., ans. 99, 100, 101 ; W. Davis, Coniston Cold, ans. 99, 
100; J. B. Baylev, 99, 100 ; G. Morris, Gosport, ans. 99, 100, 101 ; 
C. Smith, ans. 100 ; J. Bolton, Old Makon,ans. 99, 100; Sam. Dyer, 
ans. 99, 100? C. H. Kennion, Tamworth, ans. 100; E. Carthew, 
Roehanipton, ans. 99, 100. 
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NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OU^l NuMBEI^ FOU AUGUBT, 1851. 

QuES. \02.— 'Proposed by Mr, Abbott, Twickenham. 

If 3Ibs. of tea be worth Tibs, of coffee, and 12lb8. of coffee worth 
30lbs. of [sugar, what quantity of sugar may be had for a chest of tea 
weighing 501bs. ? 

QuES. \03.-^Pfqpo8ed by H. M. /. 

If the modulus of a hydraulic ram be *87, the water spent 18 gallons 
per minute, the f«U of the water 14 feet ; to what height will it rai^e a 
cubic foot of water in 80 seconds ? 

QuEs. lOi,^^Proposed by Tom Tomkins, 

Required an expression for the side of an equilateral triangle in- 
scribed in a given parabola ? 



hxUlUstnth 



National SociBTy.— The an- 
nual meeting of this Society was 
held on the 4th June^ at the offices 
of the Society at Westminster, an(} 
was most numerously attended. No- 
tices of motion having been givei?, 
which seemed likely to lead to consi- 
derable discussion^ and to interrupt 
the harmony with which the pro- 
ceedings have been usually conduct- 
ed, the following statement was offi- 
cially published through the Times 
the day before the meeting : *^ Tke 
committee of the National Society, 
to whom the management of its af- 
fairs is by the charter exclusively in- 
trusted, earnestly deprecate the dis- 
cussion which they have reason to 
expect at the general meeting of the 
society on Wednesday next. They 
consider each and all of the proposi- 
tions of which individual members 
of the society have given notice alike 
unnecessary, and they deem the pub- 
lie discussion of them at the annual 
meeting calculated to embarrass the 
operations and to impair the effi- 
ciency of the society. They believe 
that there is in the public mind some 
misconception as to the position of 



the society in respect of its relations 
to the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, and they had intended 
that a resolution should have been 
proposed to the general meet' ng, 
declaratory of the views of the com- 
mittee on this subject. But the com- 
mittee, fearing that by that course 
they might appear to encourage such 
discussion, have on consideration 
resolved not to adopt this course. 
It seems to them necessary to an- 
ll§i|ng@ this change of intention, and 
at the same time to declare that the 
committee consider it of the utmost 
importance to preserve harmonious 
co-operation between the National 
Society and the Committee of Council 
on Education ; and while they regret 
the continued adherence of the Com- 
mittee of Council to the resolution 
of excluding from all share of the 
Parliamentary grant for building 
school houses those Church schools 
the promoters of which decline to 
constitute their trust deeds on the 
model prescribed by their Lordships, 
thereby interfering with that prin- 
ciple of local freedom on which the 
society has ever voted its grants ac- 
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TO CORRESP0NDEMT9. 



cording to its charter, they rejoice 
that the difference which exists on 
that subject, and which they still 
hope may be removed, has caused 
no interruption to the friendly rela- 
tions between the Society and the 
Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion/' — The chair was taken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
the report had been read by the 
secretary, the following resolution 
was proposed by the Rev. 6. A. 
Denison, and seconded by A. J. B. 
Hope, Esq., and supported by the 
Rev. S. Sugden ana Mr. Gipps, 
Mr. Hubbard, and the Rev. M. 
W. Mayow :— " That this meeting 
deeply regrets that Her Majesty's 
Government continue to disallow 
the equitable claim of members of 
the Church of England, as set forth 
in the resolution of the annual meet- 
ing of this society, June 6, 1849, 
that founders of Church schools who 
see fit to place the management of 
their schools in the clergyman of the 
parish and the bishop of the diocese 
should not on that account be ex- 
cluded from State assistance towards 
the building of their schools. And 
that this meeting desires to express 
its sense of the very great importance 
of securing the most friendly rela- 
tions and the most harmonious co- 
operation with the civil power, and 
of being enabled to accept assistance 
of every kind from the Parliamentary 



Grant for education ; provided always 
that such co-operation and such as- 
sistance involve no interference, di- 
rect or indirect, actual or virtual, 
with the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church," — In opposition to Mr. Deni- 
son, the following resolution was pro- 
posed by Sir J. Pakington, seconded 
by — Childers, Esq., M. P., and sup- 
ported by the Rev. 8. Robins, and the 
Rev. R. Burgess, " That the cause of 
sound religious instruction, and the 
interests of the Church, demand, at 
the present juncture, the friendly co- 
operation of the National Society and 
the Committee of Council ; and this 
meeting, satisfied that such co-ope- 
ration must be for the advantage of 
the National Society as well as of the 
Church at large, desires to express 
its earnest hope that the two bodies 
may act cordially together." — Much 
discussion having ensued, the Bishop 
of London entreated the meeting to 
put an end to it by rejecting both 
resolutions ; Sir J. Pakington there- 
upon withdrew his, and the meeting 
was divided upon Mr. Denison's. A 
large number of hands was held up 
for Mr. Denison's, but the chairman 
stated that a much larger number 
were held up against it. — The Rev. 
C. B. Dalton was elected on the com- 
mittee, in place of the Rev. H. H. 
Norris, deceased. — ^The proceedings 
terminated at half-past five. 



^ iSTotttspottlynTts* 



A. M. — The etymological points alluded to in your letter are not importaQt 
enough for separate publication : they may be gathered from the ordinary Dictiona- 
ries of Derivations. 

C. S. asks U8 for a model of a school report ; perhaps some of our correspondentB 
will oblige us with one. 
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ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

No. Xlf. 

In our last paper, when considering the derivatiTes from the several 
obsolete verbs, ccn- " to prick," sen- •' to feel," men- ** to mind," gen- 
** to produce," it would have been to the purpose if we had also 
noticed those which flow from an obsolete verb m^n-^'to measure." 
Such derivatives are the participle menso- (nom. mensus, more familiar 
in the compound emensuSf &c.), men-sor^ men-sura-, mcn-non-; also 
the sub. meta-j i. e. men-ta-, the conical stone for measuring the distance 
in a race-course ; the verb nieta (inf. metart\ which is either a frequenta- 
tive from the simple verb, men-, or rather directly formed from the sub. 
meta, just noticed, but used in the sense of a surveyor's land-mark. 
On the other hand, the verb meti-ri, to which mensu8\% commonly 
but incorrectly referred as its participle, implies an intermediate sub. 
metis, i.e. men-ti-z '* measuring," thus agreeing precisely with the 
formation we ascribed to senti-re. We now turn to another subject. 

It will be recollected that at the close of the preceding paper, we 
spoke of derivatives from gen- (or gign-o i. c. gi-gen-o) " produce," or 
** make to grow," in which the liquid n has been supplanted by the 
liquid r, as germen and germanus. Our own grow is probably of the 
same origin, and presents in the letters ow a suffix, already more than 
once spoken of in know, bellow, sparrow, hollow, &c. The inter- 
change of the two liquids n and r, especially at the end of a root or 
word, is not unfrequent, and the consideration of this question may 
remove not a few obscurities in the field of etymology; and that not 
only in the classical, but, as might be expected, in other languages also. 
Thus the French deduce their words ordre, pampre, diacre, from the 
Latin ordon-, pampino-, diacono- (nom. ordd, pampinus, diaconus). 
The Spaniards, again, pronounce nombre, lumbre, hombre, hembra, 
muchedumbre, where the Romans have nomen-y lumen-, homon-, fe- 
mina-, mulHtudon-, 

One of the most interesting examples of the change, is in the ap- 
pearance of the two Latin verbs, sero and sino, beside each other. 
The preference of a vowel e before the r, and of an \ before the n, was 
to be expected in the Latin language, as in patera, numerus, opus 
operis, on the one hand, and patina, asinns, ordo ordinis, on the 
other. Thus the substantial difference between sino and sero lies in 
the liquids alone. The two words again are at bottom, of precisely 
the same meaning, viz., ** to put." Such meaning is visible in the 
participle eito- (nom. situs), ** situated," and, also, in the substantive 
situ- (n. situs) " situation, site." The compound desin- would thus 
signify " put down," and from this idea readily 'flows that of " aban- 
doning, leaving off," In fact, we cannot do better than compare desin- 
ere with deser-ere, as the latter verb acquires its notion of** desertion " 
precisely in the same way from the earlier notion of ** putting down." 
Even the sense of " to let, or permit," as existing in the verb sino, is 
deducible from the idea of '' putting, or causing to be in a particular 
place." Nay more to *• let a house," means *' to place the use of a 

VOL. IX. — NO. VIII. H 
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house in a person's hands/' an assertion which is confirnied by the fact, 
that the Latin locare, meaning originally only " to place," came eveu- 
tualJy to be used in the same sense of ** letting a house," &c., locare 
aedes; and from the Latin so used comes the French louer *' to let." 
On the other hand as regards the verb sero, we can be at no loss in 
searching for examples of the sense of "putting," when we have be- 
fore U9,exserere bracchium, ''to put the arm out of the toga," inserere 
" to insert," canserere manum ** to join battle," praesertim^ " put fore- 
most," to say nothing of the verb already mentioned, deserere '' to 
put down, and so abandon." As the most important " putting " is that 
of putting seeds or plants in the ground, it is no way wonderful that 
the verb severe, in the sense of *' to sow, or to plant," should occupy 
a very prominent place ; but we are not justified by this prominence 
in regarding the idea of '' sowing or planting.,' as the primitive sense. 
Again as in all putting the idea of order is recommended at once by 
the advantage of economizing space and by the love of beauty, we see 
how the substantive series acquires the sense of a row or succession ; 
nor even here is it necessary, though it may be convenient, to draw 
into our explanation the idea of* sowing seeds, or planting vegetables 
in a line." Of course, it is not forgotten, that many of the derived 
forms from our root are limited to the idea of sowing, or planting, as 
sevi, satus, and semen. Such limitation of special forms to special 
meanings is common in language. Thus the woxA^draughi and draft, 
though identical in sound, and having a common origin from the verb 
draw, must not be used indifferently in writing. A doctor's draught, 
and a draught of air, require a guttural gh, whereas a draft on a 
banker is commonly spelt with an /. Again, a suit of clothes rejects 
the final e, which is deemed essential when we speak of a suite of 
apartments, or the suite of an ambassador ; yet in all these cases we 
have the French noun suite, formed from the Latin secta. Distinc- 
tions of this kind are not founded on any principle ; and use alone 
enables us to say that the simple participle situs must not be applied 
to '* sowing, or planting," while the compound participles consitus, 
insitus, obsitus, always imply a reference to such ideas, directly or 
indirectly. 

The use of asserere *' to assert," seems at first sight to have no con- 
nection with that idea which we hold to be original in the simple verb 
serere. This is one of the cases where legal phraseology has become 
naturalized in the language of common life ; and we may perhaps ven- 
ture to say that no language has been afiected in this way to the same 
extent as the Latin, a fact which is perhaps well accounted for by 
another fact, that education to the legal profession was almost as uni- 
versal among Roman citizens, as education to the profession of arms. 
Now, asserere manu servum, &c., is a phrase that was in use to sig- 
nify ** the assertion of property in a slave," &c. Probably, an earlier 
form of the phrase, was asserere manum servo (dat.), "to place one's 
hand upon a slave. "Such a supposition is in agreement with the fact, that 
circumdare murum urbi, ** to place a wall round a city ;" and inserere 
surculum arboriy *'to grafl a shoot upon a tree," are older phrases than 
circumdare urbem muro,^^ surround a city with a wall" (abl.), inserere 
ar6u^um nuc0, " ingraft an arbute with a nut-tree." In our transia- 
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lion of thd pbnse assirerB manu $9r9um^ we have the atitbority of 
Forcellini, and Mr, Long, in ** Smith's Antiquities/' and we believe of 
every writer on Roman law ; but Mr. Riddle, under oiterOf translates . 
tlM phrase, a, aliquem manic, ** to claim a person by taking hold of 
his hand ;" and a tew lines below he arnin translates a. in tervitHt^m : 
*' to claim by the ceremony of laying hold of his hand • . • a runaway 
slave • . . ." Are we right in attributing this error to a mistranslation 
of Liinemann's phrase : sich JemamUn dnrch Anlegung der Hand aie 
sein JSigenthnm OMmaasen f 

The connection which we have thus claimed for the two verbs stNerv 
and uerert, suggests the question whether the two names, Sere9 antl 
Sinae^ applied by the ancients to nations in the extreme east, are not 
simply varieties of the same word. It is no serious objection to this 
view that the professed geographers afTected to assign them a some* 
what different locality ; and such a discrepancy of sound is to be ex* 
pected where a word is conveyed thousands of miles through people 
whose organs of speech and hearing must seriously differ. Thus the 
French and English missionaries have spelt the Chinese word which 
happens to denote both two and thou^ the former by the European 
letters eu/, the latter by irr» However, in the present instance it 
should not be left out of view, that the long vowels in Seres and Sinae^ 
are far less liable to interchange in such positions than the short vowels 
of sinere and ierere. 

That the French should have substituted ordre (br the Latin ordine^ 
is the less surprising when we find the Romans themselves alternating the 
liquids in the declension of femur^ gen./emiiifs, or/emort^, the oblique 
cases preferring the m, for it seems that Ovid and Tibullus atone have 
such forms as /emori$, femori. But this reminds us of a strange 
passage in Messrs. Riddle and Arnold's *' Copious and Critical English*' 
Latin Lexicon.*' In the ninth page of the part which is from the pen 
of Mr. Riddle,* we find :-— 

'* Leg, crus {from the kttee to the ankle, the sAia, rr^^iy ; of which 
the lurget bone in calied tibia, the gmalier sura ; see Ceis. viii. i ;-^ 
femur, femen,/rom the hip to the knee^ the thigh bones; the former 
the outer one, the latter the inner one), &c. 

Here again, Mr. Riddle's error seems due, in the first place^ to a 
hasty translation of the German, or he would have seen that in Dr. K, E. 
Georges' ** German-Latin Dictionary," (sub voce bein) das innere meant 
merely the inner part of the thigh, t and not the inner tx)ne. But a part 
from all questions of German and Latin, a glimpse at any skeleton will 
serve to correct the error of assigning to the thigh a pair of bones. 

An interchange between n and r often tends to hide the connection 
between Greek and Latin words. The ordinary relation between these 
two languages consists in the Greek presenting a r where the Latin has 
an r, or if we look to the older Latin language, an s. But where this 
original e is not final, it commonly passed into an r. Thus the first 
person plural of a verb in the ordinary Greek dialect ends in fi$y 

* It is to be regretted tdat Mr. Arnold did not pursue his original design cf 
publishing an English-Latin Lexicon of his own, instead of entering into a coalitioii* 
f Yst even this dittinction seems without fbaadatloa. 
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{rvwTo/uy) ; bat the Romans agreed more nearly with the Doric suffix 
/uc (rvwTo/ut:)* and wrote mus (regimus). So again to the Greek 
adrerbs in der, ovpayodey, &c.^ correspond Latin ad? erbs in tus, caeliius, 
&c. Again, one form of the Greek comparatiTe had for its suffix cof, 
jScXrcoK- (nom. fieXriwr), whereas the Latin preferred ids, as in the old 
oblique forms meUios-enif &c. ; and, although this in the later tongue 
was modiGed into melior'em^ the s was still preserved in the neater 
melius^ and the diminutival meikuculus. 

Menu is a word which Lunemann passes by without an attempt at 
etymological remark. He did not see that it is the equivalent of the 
Greek fwroc. The short e of the Latin is the eenuine vowel of the 
rooty for the Greek adjective itself is but a secondary form from fiey, 
of the partly obsolete fuie ^ua fuv. Here, again, it may be expe- 
dient to state that we would not regard merus as a foreign importation. 
The old Latin wrote the numeral untu in the form oeniM, of which a 
sound like wen- is the root, corresponding to the ftev-, or Fiy- of the 
Greek. 

The relation between iwyoQ and mertu has its parftllel in that between 
the substantives mora^ and iwrq^ which were recently considered. 

The Greek substantives cc and cvcoy ''a sinew" have for their base a 
monosyllabic fiy-, to which correspond the Latin vit and mres. The 
form vi$ it is well known is always long, and it has a double claim to 
this pronunciation, first in the nature of its vowel, and secondly in 
its being abbreviated from a fuller form with a nominatival 5, viss^ In 
the plural the s of the base as usual becomes an r. 

In the forms y^men and femur we saw the Latin within its own 
limits, treating the liquids n and r as convertible. Another case is 
found in a comparison of murus and munire, &c, ' These words with 
others related to them deserve a fuller consideration. A long u in a 
Latin root-syllable always suggests the question whether there are not 
related forms with a diphthong oe or oi. We have already had an example 
of this in the words unus and oenus s others are poena and punire^ 
Poeni and PunicuSf cura and the archaic coera^ utor and the archaic 
oetor^ uro and oestrum. Similarly in the root proposed for examina- 
tion, we have the Virgil ian form moerorum^ the compound /Knitomunt, 
moenia sub. n. pi. by the side of munia, communis and comoinis or 
comoeniSf immunis and inmoenis, &c. Since then there can be no 
doubt as to the ready interchange of the vowel sounds, the sole re- 
maining difficulty as to form lies in the substitution of an n for an r 
or vice versa, which will no longer be regarded as a serious obstacle. 
The meanings however of the words we have quoted cover a wide 
extent of surface, and seem at first irreconcilable. . If however we 
start from a base signifying '< to divide " we shall see that munia may 
well be a subst. pi. denoting par^j, whence didere munia to divide the 
several parts or offices between the domestics of a house. Munus again, 
which by its suffix implies the existence of a verb to which that suffix 
is attached, will fairly signify *'a share;" and as a share may be in 
what is coveted or the reverse, it may well have for secondary mean- 
ings ''a present*' or ''a duty.'' So communis by its form is well 
fitted to denote '' shared together," and immunis " one without 
a share." Whese labour is concerned, the being without a share is a 
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privilege or immunity. On the other hand one who went without 
his fair quota of provisions, &c. to a public festival, such as were 
common in the temples of ancient times, was justly held to be deficient 
in generosity. So far all has been tolerably smooth. The chief difficulty 
presents itself when we come to the words muniret moenia, murus ; 
and this simply because of tlie assumption that munire has for its 
primitive meaning **to fortify." Now the phrase munire viam, which 
by the way is one of frequent occurrence, meant rather " to make a 
(new) road " than " to fortify (an old one) " ; and we even find the 
original sense of " to divide" in this verb. When any largie work, 
whether of a civil or military nature, is to be performed, one of the 
first duties is to divide it off into portions, on which the several 
labourers are to work. To divide in this way, we believe to have been 
the first sense of tnunire, and thus we see both why a plural moenia 
should be employed to denote the whole of the work done, and why 
the word should be applicable to the fosses, embankments, &c., as 
well as to the walls. Still among fortifications a wall of course occupies 
a marked position, so that it is not surprising if moenia commonly denotes 
** walls," and murus always.* 

But it remains to detect the verb whence all these derivatives flow. 
The Greek language at once supplies what is wanted in the obsolete 
verb fieiputj " portion out," whence fjispoc, fxoipa, tifiapfievoc. But in 
the Latin also we find abundant traces of our verb. The very verb 
men-, " measure," which we considered at the outset of the present 
paper, seems to have signified *' to divide " before it obtained the other 
meaning, ** to measure." At any rate metiri means ** to mete or mea- 
sure out, to divide ;" and if it be said that this is a peculiar meaning 
of metiri, we answer that all measuring implies dividing, and in proof 
we need only refer to the problem, whether geometrical or arithme- 
tical, of finding the greatest common measure. From the same base 
meu' ** divide" we also derive the word mem-bro-f **a part, member or 
limb." The Greek fuffo- " divided, middle," is another related word, 
and consequently the two Latin words medio- , and dimidio- are also 
from this source.! 

The Latin adjective iener has been distorted as to meaning by Liine- 
mann under the bias of an incorrect etymology. His article begins : 
Tener, a, urn (teneo) I) was den gemachten Eindruck leicht behalt, 
zart, weich, &c., ** what easily retains the mark of an impression made 



* The substance of this is from the Trans, of the Philolog. Soc. vol. iii. p. 205. 

t That tnembrana comes from membro- (nom. membrum) seems strongly support- 
ed by the form of the two words ; and if we regard membrum as a division, we see 
how it is that membrana means a thin membrane. Liinemann however was not 
very nice in tracing the meaning of the word. Boldly following out his etymology 
from membrum, ** a limb,'' he gives as the first translation of membranot ** the skin 
or membrane that covers the limbs" (die Haut oder das Hautchen womit die Glieder 
iiberzogen sind) ; and in proof of this translation he quotes from Cicero : — *' Natura 
oculos membranis tenuissimis vestivit.'' This is a bold jump from the ordinary 
skin to the delicate covering of the eye-ball. 

t In the last paper we dealt with the derivatives of the obsolete verb men- ** mind.'' 
This also may be a secondary meaning cf men-, "measure, survey,'' so that the 
three obsolete verbs, men- *' divide,'* men- " measure," and men- " mind, notice," all 
fall together. 

2 
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upon it/' The word however has no relation to the verb teneo. 
A different view is given by Messrs. Liddell and Scott under the word 
rcpijv, where tener is connected with the verb terere ** to rub." Not 
a few objects by dint of rubbing or repeated pressure become soft or 
yielding, as wax, lemons, leather, &c. ; and the change from a form 
ter^ero' or rtp'epo to ien-ero* and repev- was an excusable mode of 
avoiding the repetition of tlie r. Still we should be better pleased 
to find a verb signifying *'to soak or to wet," which would be in 
keeping with the adjective npafitov *' Boft (as from boiling)." Even 
Forcellini saw the identity of nptiv and tener^ and h6 further men- 
tions, that the Sabines used to say terenum for tenerum, for which we 
have the authority of Favorinus in Macrob. Sat. 11. 14. Of course 
the idea of soft must not be confounded with that of mere smoothness. 
Marble for exampU may be polished until it is thoroughlv laevis, but 
it is still durus, the opposite of tener. The adjective, which is really 
formed from fen-, the base of tendo and teneo, is tenuis, where the 
notion of thinness is easily deduced from that of stretching. Unfor- 
tunately the true meaning of tenere is often lost sight of; people for- 
getting or not knowing that it means '* to hold with a tight grasp/' 
and so essentially differs from habere, while it stands in immediate 
connection with tendere, " to stretch." 

CLAUDIUS. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

No. 11. 

We were speaking, as the reader may remember, of such opinions ex« 
pressed by clever men, as have, no doubts from time to time influenced 
the public mind, with reference to the subject of corporal correction. 

Jonson was great as a poet, great as a scholar ; like Milton, he 
condescended to write a grammar ; as an amateur he delighted to con- 
template the subject of education : on the subject of punishment he 
expresses himself as follows : — 

" Give me that wit whom praise excites, glory puts on, or disgrace grieres \ 
he is to be nourished with ambition, pricked forward with honour, checked 
with reprehension, and never to be suspected of sloth. Though he be given 
to play, it is a sign of spirit and liveliness, so there be a mean had of their 
sports and relaxations. And from the rod, or ferule, I would have them 
free, as from the menace of them, for it is both deformed and servile."* 

Not to mention the somewhat loose and rapid transition from a 
genius of a certain order, who miglit easily be taught without castiga- 
tion, to an apparently universal conclusion with regard to boys in 
general, who, we think, occasionally require it, he here allows of re* 
prehension, which a page or two before in the same work he had 
condemned as follows :-^ 

'' A youth should not be made to hate study before he knows the causes to 
love it, or taste the bitterness before the sweet, but called on, and allured, 



* Jonson's Explorata. 
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and treated, and praised, yea when he deserves it not. For which cause 
I wish them sent to the best school^ and a public, which I think the best.*' 

Let any experienced man imagine for a moment the state of a public 
school conducted on the principles just enunciated. As, however^ 
after writing one page he has granted us "reprehension/' had he 
written many more on the subject, which he has not, he might have 
come to an agreement with Solomon, and with his own great cotem- 
porary, whose opinion with regard to corporal punishment is perhaps 
indicated in the following: lines :^- 






Now, as fond fathers. 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch. 
Only to stick it in their children's sight 
For terror, not for use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mocked than feared, so our decrees 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead. 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 
The baby beats the nurse ; and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum."* 

' We have made the above quotations from Jonson, to show how 
carelessly clever, but unpractised men^ throw out their remarks on the 
subject of discipline. One more instance from the writings of a fa- 
vourite of our own day, the author of ** Sartor Resartus." After certain 
sneers at "mechanical gerund-grinders, the like of whom will, in a 
subsequent century, be manufactured at Nurnberg out of wood and 
leather," he tells us, that 

" The Hinterschlag professors knew syntax enough, and of the human 
soul, thus much ; that it had a faculty called memory, and could be acted 
upon through the muscular integuments, by appliance of birch rods. Alas 1 
so is it every where, so will it ever be, till the hodsman is discharged, or re- 
duced to hod-bearing, and an architect is hired, and on all hands fitly 
encouraged ; till communities and individuals discover, that fashioning the 
souls of a generation by knowledge can rank on a level with blowing their 
bodies to pieces with gunpowder."t 

The latter part of the passage may appear somewhat uninteliigible^ 
but we will warrant that it is equal in sense to the former. By the 
Hinterschlag professors are of course typified schoolmasters in genera], 
and, if we must view the question psychologically, we will do many of 
them the justice of saying, that they have not the slightest idea that 
either the memory, or the understanding, or the imitative, or imagina- 
tive, or any other faculty, is acted upon immediately either by ferule, 
rattan, birch, whip-cord, or leather ; but they have a tolerably clear and 
well-grounded notion, that the will is; and to this decision Mr. Garlyle 
might probably come, if it were his calling, instead of enlightening the 
age in general, to superintend even forty boys in the decided acquisition 
of certain specific branches of knowledge, honestly, to the full extent of 
his own and their capacity — a conclusion to which we the more readily 
incline from the general tenour of this author's works, wherein he all 
but idolizes strong will, and determined authority, and dooms to swift 

■ .■■--. ■■■■ — ■■ ■ ■ — - ■■■ — ■■■ I ..- ■■ ■»■■■■■ ■■ I I 1^ I ■■■» ■■^■■. M^^W^— ^^^i^»<^— — PM ^ ,, 

* Shakespeare, Measure for Measure. f Sartot Resartus. 
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precipitation over London Bridge* all those classes who refuse to 
allow themselves to be improved. Or is it demanded of us to assent to 
both propositions,-— that the obstinately idle man may be massacred, 
and that the obstinately idle boy may not be whipped ? 

Perhaps we ought not to omit mentioning that famous dinner party 
at Windsor Castle, where some of the greatest ministers and ambas- 
sadors of Elisabeth's court amused themselves with ohatting on the 
subject of corporal punishment, much as the committee-men of a pro* 
prietary school might do, and often have done in the present day over 
their wine and walnuts. Cecil was there, and the great scholar 
Haddon, Petre, and Sir Richard Sackville (who had attained his 
honours, as he thought, in spite of the rod, rather than by its agency), 
with other men of note. Amongst them was Roger Aschamif who re- 
cords the occurrence. The fact that certain Eton scholars had fled 
from school *' for fear of beating,*' had led to this discussion, into the 
details of which we have not space to enter — nor, indeed, are many of 
the arguments stated. Opinions were divided, but it is only fair to say 
that Ascham appears to have carried rather a majority in favour of 
some more lenient plan than that of the rod. For this, after the party 
broke up, he received the special thanks of Sackville, privately, who 
told him, that ** be would not for a great deal of monie have been that 
daj absent Oom dinner/' Some of Ascham's subsequent remarks on 
the frequent abuse of corporal punishment, are certainly very excellent. 
Me was not without experience^ but his province was that of a tutor at 
college and at court, not of a schoolmaster to a collection of boys of 
all ages. We do not therefore bow to his opinion on the general ques- 
tion. nor to that of his partizans in the argument, whose very talents 
might in a measure prevent them from appreciating the difficulties of 
teaching, and of learning. We may just add, that the opinion ran 
boldly counter to the common court theory. The name of Prince Ed- 
ward's (Edward ,VI.) whipping boy t is recorded; he is quaintly called 
by Fuller the Prince's " proxy for correction," and when Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick was discharged from an office, which Edward's disposition 
probably made almost a sinecure, he was much distinguished by the 
kindness of the prince. Even English mothers had long been accus* 
tomed to speak firmly and somewhat sternly on this question. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth Lady Agnes Paston writes as follows: — | 

" Pray Greenfield (the master) to send me faithfully word by writinjif, ho^ 
Clement Paston hath done his endeavour in learning $ and if he have not 
done well, nor will not amend, pray him that he will truly beUuh him till hi 
will amend; and so did the last master, and the best that ever he had 
at Cambridge.'' 

Whilst the dilettante conversation on corporal punishment recorded 
above was going on, it was perhaps with boys of Master Clement Pas- 
ton's disposition that the master of Eton had to deal. That master 
was probably Nicholas Udale, a famous scholar, and declared by 
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* Latter Diy Pamphlets. 

t Ascham's Works. Introdaction to the Schoolmaster, 
t Tytler's Edward VI. and Mary. 

§ Paston Letterst vol. im,, I., p. 143* Clement Paston was of aboat Uie age of 
fifteen when this direction was given. 



Mason, nemine contradlcente at the dinner table, t6 be the best 
schoolmaster of his day. 

So while Busby, whom the pious Philip Henry * pronounces to have 
been a conscientious, as well as a clever man, was by his earnest labours, 
and by his fixed determination that his scholars should labour in 
earnest too, rearing in Westminster a greater number of distinguished 
menf than it has probably ever been the lot of any one school to pro- 
duce, under one dynasty; he was earning from speculators on education 
the title of an unfeeling pedant; perhaps they thought that he was 
bent upon expiating upon his scholars* backs the sufferings of his pre- 
decessor Osbaldiston.t We have before mentioned the case of 
Erasmus, and another eminent master, Lilly, of St. iPaurs. Besides 
the ordinary objections to corporal punishment, it would fieem that 
every looker-on in cases of this kind, is jealous of the agent, feeling in 
himself that power of measure and proportion, for which he will not 
give another credit. So it is often in the case of severity to the Inferior 
animals. In fact, there are few matters of action in which, as lookers- 
on, we are not disposed to interfere, and to check the too little or too 
much in the conduct of others which we either see, or anticipate, and 
we are often disposed to take away entirely that power of which we 
cannot ourselves regulate the exercise. Many a man has been made 
an opponent of corporal punishment from the mere dread of its 
abuse. 

But to come more immediately to the sentiments of our own day on 
the subject of discipline. Never was there a period in wliich the intel- 
ligent classes have been more disposed to take an active part in educa- 
tional measures. The result has not been on the whole calculated to 
increase our deference for public opinion in these matters. Probably 
the greatest educational movement ever made in their own behalf by 
the middle classes, was that which set on foot the proprietary schools — 
a plausible and in some few instances a successful experiment ; that is, 
where the governing body has been tolerably pacific, and where the 
neighbouring population has been large. In these schools the Com- 
mittees, for the most part, reserved in their own hands the right of 
occasional interference, i. e., the right of letting their common sense 
overrule that of the practical and responsible man, in various details, 
and in none more than those of discipline. The attempt on the whole 
has been a failure. In most cases the most ordinary boarding specu- 
lator, and the merest creature of scholastic technicalities, has been 
more successful than the proprietary school, with its warranted 
roasters, and powerful and interested connection. More confidence 

^ Basby does tiot appear to have been an undiseriminatiDg logger. ** Mr. Henry 
wotild say that, as in so great a school there was need of a strict discipline, so, for 
his own partf for the four years he was at school, he neyer felt the weight of hi$ 
hand but oncei and then he deserved it.'' Speaking of Busby himself, he says, " I 
believe I have as much reason to bless God for him, as any scholar he ever had." 
There was no part of his life which he did more frequently speak of with pleasure, 
than the years he spent at Westminster School,'*^ Wiitiamt* 8 JJ/i o/Ph» Henry* 

t The reader may refer to Johnson's Lives* 

% Osbaldiiton, Head Master of Westminster, who with Burton, Prynne, Leighton 
(the Arohbishop's father), and Basiwlck, was mntiiated, by sentence of the Star 
Chamben 
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has been reposed in the man of undivided authority, than in the school 
where a senate of gentlemen were permitted to interpose with their 
suggestions, hints, and modifications: for people have, after all, very 
liitle respect for those institutions of their own with which they can 
tamper at pleasure. The proprietary schools have languished, and, 
after having been stages for the experiments of the common sense of 
average English gentlemen, have been whistled down the wind, and 
are now many of them as obsolete as any other worn-out playthings. 
We do not speak of this by any means as settling the question before 
us, but we do speak of it as tending to make us cautious of the inter- 
ference of what is called the intelligence of the day, when set against, 
or set over, the experience of practical men. 

We think that the effect of a somewhat lax state of discipline at 
schools, is discernible in the condition of the junior students at our 
Universities. The requirements at the first public examination are 
very moderate, quite within the compass of the most ordinary intellect. 
Yet, as was observed in a letter from a public examiner, to this journal 
a few months back, the deficiency of the candidates in a great many cases 
is shameful. Many of these young men have managed to wriggle 
through their respective schools, with the most successful evasion of 
common grammatical knowledge, and have entered College ignorant, 
not of that which has been learnt and forgotten, but of that which 
has never been acquired. School books are better ; masters are 
generally better, at least in attainment, than they were formerly ; but 
we question whether, even with these facilities, the general run of 
students is as good as it used to be when the Busbys of former 
times were accustomed more resolutelv to confront idleness, and subdue 
it by more coarse and cogent means ; when there was more of the 
firm lesson, and less of the loose lecture than is the fashion now. But, 
if, in the case of classical acquirement where masters must be well 
aware that their scholars are likely to be submitted to a public test, 
they still allow so many to pass from their hands in a state of miser- 
able deficiency, what in all reason may we suppose is liicely to be the 
case with those branches of study which the teacher well knows are 
never likely to be brought to any public or positive trial at all? If 
such a trial were, or could be made, we verily believe it would be 
found that there is more hollowness, more what handicraftsmen call 
'* scamping" work, in the scholastic line, than in any trade or profession 
which could be mentioned ; and that a great deal of this hollowness 
is o\sring to interference in matters of discipline. 

It will have been observed in the passages extracted from the writ- 
ings of great men of former days who have been adverse to corporal 
punishment, that they do not adduce the intellectual advancement of 
their own times as an element in the question, though they no doubt 
gave to their own age quite as much credit for mental progress as we 
do to ours. This is a modern absurdity : in the punishment of grown 
men indeed, as in the case of the army and navy, the educational ad- 
vancement of the age may make the greatest difference, and public 
opinion may here inter|)Ose itself bene^cially either to change prin- 
ciples, or to prevent excesses ; for the more fully men have been 
educated, the more they are likely to be influenced by moral motives ; 
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but, in the case of childhood, and early youth, with their almost 
inherent faults, one age varies very little from another. The only 
thing that could possibly make such a difference in this respect as to 
affect the present argument, would be some decided and ascertained 
improvement in the training and management of early childhood. 
Of this we confess we see no symptoms, at least in the middle ranks 
of life ; if anything, the comparison would probably be greatly in favour 
of our ancestors. There may have been pets, with coats of many 
colours, in all ages, but, only to take one instance, the present very 
general practice of fostering the vanity of little children, by tricking 
them out with feathers a yard and a half long, and other finery, tells 
a tale of indulgence to children, and self-indulgence in parents, which 
cannot be very easily misunderstood. A highly civilized age like ours 
is indeed necessarily one of numerous and ready gratifications, of 
which the young have their full share ; and that which under such 
circumstances would be most likely to maintain the tone and vigour 
of national character would be a firm code of home and school dis- 
cipline : but few are willing to have recourse to such a preservative. 

We are rather disposed to alloy with indulgences the very education 
which should counteract their effect ; indeed education in its methods 
and subjects appears to have adjusted itself wonderfully to a weak and 
faltering discipline ; nor must many instances of intense individual 
application and consequent advancement, mislead us in our estimate. 
The multifarious and superficial knowledge which makes a show in 
society, and which is now so much in request, is acquired with far 
less labour, with less resolute exertion, than was necessary for the few 
sound acquirements considered essential in a former day. The call 
upon mental energy for thoroughly and sincerely mastering one of the 
dead languages, is far greater than that which is made for picking up 
the elements, and a few of the main facts of the physical sciences ; or 
for gaining such a knowledge of the modern languages as is generally 
attained in our schools. Insist on the steady and continued exercise 
of a pupil's powers in some one direction, and in your effort, reluc- 
tance, and very often determined resistance mutt and will in many 
instances be encountered, and must be overcome : from this the 
theories of the present day shrink. Coax, talk, facilitate, vary your 
subjects, dip your difficulties in honey, which in no metaphorical sense 
you may require yourself, for you will probably be hoarse enough. 
Tliis will please parents ; but to tell a boy this is difficult, but I will 
help you to master it, and I will make you do so ; this is forbidden. 

It is with the mode of acquisition after all, far more than with the 
subjects of instruction in the present day, that we are dissatisfied, and 
we have always looked to the classics as our mainstay in education ; 
when soundly taught they demand steady application, thought, and 
effort; if they are not soundly taught, the inference is to us plain, 
because the age sickens at the thought of firm and unflinching^ disci- 
pline with its accompaniments. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 

The Brst annual report of ibis school induces us to resume a subject, 
to which we were led in the month of April, by the appearance of 
Mr. Munro's pamphlet on Agricultural Colleges. No question con- 
nected with the education of the poor, is more difficult than how to 
bring boys of from thirteen to eighteen years of age within the sphere 
of any good moral influence. '* These boys," as the Cambridge report 
observes, *' are too old for the national school, and are expected by 
their parents to be earning their daily bread ; and for those who are 
able to obtain regular employmenti nothing better cau be desired," 
that is, we would add, in respect of their daily occupations. As 
regards their lodging and superintendence when their work is over, 
we think with Mr. Munro, that it would bo indeed most desirable if 
some such plan as that which he has proposed could be carried into 
eflfect. But this does not form a part of the professed object of the 
Cambridge Industrial School. That object is to assist those who are 
unable to obtain regular employment, because their families may be 
very far from respectable; or because, when quite young, they were 
idle, and now, though they may see their error, find it difficult to gain 
employment i or because, having lost one occupation from -misde- 
meanour, they may find it difficult to recover themselves ; or, as often 
happens, because their work may be uncertain, and they may often 
have to spend three months at a time in idleness, Not only the 
outlying parishes of large towns, such as Cambridge^ but many of 
our agricultural villages abound wiih strong and active lads of ihis 
description, whose time is chiefly employed in playing at pitch-half- 
penny, and the like games, at the street-corners and other haunts pf 
the idle and unemployed. We need not look to police reports to learn 
that young persons, thus exposed by poverty and idleness to every kind 
of temptation, form a large proportion of the criminals in our gaols. 
But even if the commission-of crime were npt the result of such a 
state, these boys, when thus left to themselves, are growing up without 
acquiring any skill whereby to command employment ; ijiey are for- 
getting the knowledge they may have gained at school, and are under 
no good religious or moral influence* For these evils it was determined 
at Cambridge about four years ago to attempt to provide a remedy, by 
endeavouring to establish an inclustrial school, that is, ** an institution 
in which boys might be instructed in field-work, and in some of the 
common kinds of handicraft, so as to be assisted in gaining their own 
livelihood* and in which they might also be brought under the influence 
of moral and religious culture." 

It was conceived that such a scheme, if judiciously carried out, 
might operate well in the following ways : — 

^'(1.) Boys leaving the national school, and not immediately obtaining 
employment, might be enabled to find occupation, and fit themselves for 
work whenever an occasion should offer itself; while at the same time they 
would be prevented from iQsipg the knowledge, both religious and secular, 
which they had acquired in the national school. 

** (2.) Boys who have irregular work, and are at particular seasons of the 
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year, for several montha together, without occapatioD» mi|{ht find temporary 
employment, and improve tneir time instead of wasting it m sheer idleness, 

" (3.) Boys who from idleness or from the coiomistion of some petty offence 
have lost their good character, and therefore find it difficult to ohtain em- 
ployment, might in such an institution have the opportunity of earning a 
character, and acquiring such habits of industry as should enable the 
managers of the school to recommend thorn to employers. 

** (4.) Boys who acquire skill in field and garden work, and have learned to 
use their hands, e.g. in mending their own clothes and shoes, knitting their 
own stockings and the like, will have a great advantage in after life in pro- 
viding for the comforts of a family, and will be able to employ many spare 
hours in adding to their comforts, which probably woula be much less 
profitably spent, 

"(5.) And the encouraging of this kind of training would probably have a 
much wider influence than that pertaining to the school itself : because the 
effect would most Ukelybe to raise the general* standard of industrial ac- 
quirement, and so incite the poorer classes generally to bring up their chil- 
dren with a better knowledge of useful occupations, 

'^ (6.) And, lastly, the working of such aq institution might be most im- 
portant with reference to emigration. The kind of training which was pro- 
posed in the industrial school appeared to be exactly what is required to 
make a poor man a successful emigrant ; and the increasing importance of 
the subject of emigration makes this view of the iustitution by no means 
the least worthy of attentiop." 

In thesQ wayi the first proposers of tb« scheme imagined that good 
might be done. Upon inquiry, they found schools more or lest re- 
gembling tliat which they had imagined^ but none which appeared to 
combine all the qqalities which they desired to unite. They felt there- 
fore that their attempt must partate of tlic nature of an experiment ; 
but they thought that that experiment, in onler to be generally bene- 
ficial, cpuld be nowhere better made than at Cambridge, Accordingly 
in December, 1847, a public meeting was held, and a provisional com- 
mittee, composed of membera of the University and Town, was formed. 
After some delay, the committee obtained and accepted the offer of a 
piece of freehold land for building purposes, with the power of hiring 
six or seven acres of ground contiguous, on a lease, for the purposes of 
a field-j^arden, in a position well suited for the outlying parishes of the 
town. Plans were prepared for a schoolmaster's house, schpol-room, 
and workshops, which were approved by the Committee of Council on 
Education, who agreed to grant 106/. lOs. in aid of the undertaking. 
The property was vested in the Bishop of Ely and his successors, by 
his lordship's kind permission. The buildings were not in a habitable 
state until Lady«day, 1860, when tiie school was opened, under the 
direction of a committee pf management pf the school, which com- 
mittee had been appointed at a general meeting of the subscribers, in 
accordance with the provisions of the trust deed. At the opening of 
the school the following provisional rules were adopted by , the com- 
mittee : — 

'* The number of bays to be restricted at present to twenty; the number to 
be allowed to rise from that to th9 full number proposed, namely fifty, a9 the 
committee may see fit, 

" Each boy to pay 2d. per week j the money to be paid in advance each 
l^onday morning. 



4 
10 


October . . . 
November . . 
December . . 


12 
12 
16 


11 
12 

9 
10 


1851. 
January . . . 
February . . . 
March . . . 


20 
20 
24 
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"The boys to be provided with a dinner each day at the expense of the 
school.* 
" The following is the provisional time table : — 

7 — 8 Industrial occupation. 

8 — 9 Breakfast. 

9 — 10 Reading, Writing, &c. in school. 

10 — 12§ Industrial occupation. 

12i — 2 Dinner and recreation. 

2 — 3 School. 

3 — 5 Industrial occupation. 

" The attendance of boys on the first opening of the school was not so 
great as the committee had anticipated : the design of the institution was 
probably not well understood by those for whose benefit it was intended^ and 
many prejudices were to be overcome. The subjoined table exhibits the 
average weekly attendance for each month of the year during which the 
school has been open : — 

1850. 
April . . 
May . . 
June . . 
July . , 
Harvest /August. . 
Time. \ September. 

" It will be seen that the restriction of numbers which the Committee 
thought it necessary to make, in order to render the institution manageable 
in the first instance, was by no means required ; it will be seen also that 
during the last month the restriction has been removed, the Committee not 
thinking it necessary in the present more settled state of the school to adhere 
to their original restriction. 

" At present there are twenty-eight boys upon the books of the school ; 
their ages are as follows : two of twenty years ; one of sixteen ; five of 
fifteen ; eleven of fourteen ; and nine of thirteen years of age. The total 
number admitted since the opening of the school is thirty-six. 

" On the first opening of the school, the industrial occupation of the boys 
was entirely confined to gardening ; but in the month of May the Committee 
engaged the services of a shoemaker who should instruct the boys in his 
trade, especially upon such days as were unfavourable for out-door occupa- 
tions. Tools and apparatus were purchased for six boys. Since the intro- 
duction of shoemaking, the shoes of the boys have been repaired by them- 
selves. 

" In the month of December, the Committee further introduced the services 
of a tailor, who should attend in like manner as the shoemaker, but chiefly 
on days unfavourable for out-door occupation.t Apparatus was provided 



* The followiDg is a specimen of the diet-table for one week : 

Monday, — Meat and vegetables. 
' Tuetday. — Pea- soup, bread and vegetables. 
Wednesday. — Bread and cheese, and beer. 
Thursday, — Salt-pork, and vegetables. 
Friday, — Rice, with sugar ; and vegetables. 
Saturday. — Bread and cheese, and beer. 

The expense u found to average about Is. 2d. per week for each boy. 

t The general rule for attendance is as follows : the shoemaker on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the tailor on Monday and Tuesday. But this rule is liable 
to variation in consequence of the weather. 
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also for six boys. The boys now mend their own clothes upon the 
premises. 

" The arrangement which the Committee have made respecting the choice 
of trades is as follows : each boy is allowed to select his trade, but having 
made the selection, he is not allowed to change it until he has acquired some 
considerable proficiency. It is found that by far the greater number prefer 
shoemaking. 

'' In addition to shoemaking and tailoring, some other minor industrial 
employments have been introduced: the master's wife has taught the knitting 
of stockings, an invaluable accomplishment for a labouring man, and some 
time has also been employed in netting. 

" It is probable that other employments may be suggested as desirablfi and 
may be introduced from time to time. 

" During a part of the year some of the boys were employed in attending 
upon pigs, but the pigs were the private property of a member of the Com<- 
mittee, and have been disposed of. It is intended, however, as soon as 
possible, to introduce the keeping of pigs as a permanent part of the 
establishment, the Committee believing that the habit of tending these 
animals is one of very great advantage to a poor man. 

"The time allotted in a school of this kind to intellectual cultivation ia of 
course small. Nevertheless, sufficient opportunity is given to enable boys 
to refresh their memory of what they learned in the National School, or if 
they enter in a complete state of ignorance, to acquire, at least, the arts of 
reading and writing. In most cases, however, the boys have been previously 
in a National School, and though many of them have forgotten much of what 
they once knew, yet they are not in a complete state of ignorance. But this 
is not without exception ; there have been cases in which the education has 
been entirely neglected. 

" The Scriptures are read in the school every day, and apparently with 
great reverence and attention ; several of the boys show much intelligence 
in answering questions propounded to them. The Church Catechism is 
taught regularly. 

" A library has been established, from which books may be borrowed by 
the boys, and which is intended also to be useful in supplying occupation 
during the times allotted to recreation on such days as the weather compels 
the boys to remain within doors.* 

" Huherto no payments have been made to the boys ; in the infancy of the 
institution, and without sufficient experience of the necessary expense of 
carrying on the school, the Committee have not felt themselves justified in 
allotting any of their funds for the purpose of remunerating the more useful 
of the boys for their work, beyond the daily meal supplied according to the 
rules of the school. The Committee feel, however, that it is extremely 
desirable to give some encouragement to those hoys who show great zeal and 
activity in their occupations, especially when the garden crops give evidence 
(as it is trusted they soon will) of the energy with which the groimd has 
been worked.f It is therefore their intention, in commencing the second 
year of the school, to set aside a certain sum of money to be disposed of in 
this manner, and they believe that the very best results may be anticipated 
from this expenditure." 

* Small plots ef ground have been allotted to several of the boys, upon which 
they are permitted to employ themteWes during the time of recreation ; the boys 
tbeinselvei have the advantage of any crop§ which they can raise upon these plots. 

t It is due to the master and to the boys to state^ that the ground when first 

taken possession of by the Committee was in an incredibly foul condition, and has 

been brought into a tolerable state only by the greatest patience apd perseTerance. 

A great part of the land also is of a very stiff clayey character, very difficult fpr 

.spade husbandry, especially when the spade is handled by mere boys. 
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The effect of ihe Industrial School up to the present time, is thus 
spoken of by the Committee who meet every Monday at the school, 
and have therefore been able to watch every movement which has 
taken place : — 

" There are two ways in which the effect of the school upon the boys 
must be estimated, namely, as it tends to make them useful and capable of 
gaininf^r a livelihood, and as it affects their moral character. For the first of 
these the Committee are oblip;ed partly to rely upon the testimony and 
opinion of the Master ; but they have also had good opportunities of watch- 
ing the boys at work, and have been much struck with the regularity and 
diligence of their operations, and they believe also that the appearance of 
the garden will be a sufficient evidence of the activity and skill of those who 
have converted it into its present state. It is to be noted also, that whereas 
at the first opening of the school the boys could by no means be trusted to 
proceed with their work when the master's eye was not upon them, they can 
now be depended upon to continue their work without his constant supervi- 
sion. With regard to handicraft employments, there is scarcely a boy in 
the school who cannot either mend his own shoes or his clothes, and several 
have been able to turn their skill to profit in their evenings at home. Never- 
theless the nature of the case prevents the committee from being able to 
give any very definite proofs of the actual practical utility of the system 
which has been adopted, such at least as they trust they will be enabled to 
give in future reports, when time shall have elapsed sufficient to exhibit the 
results of the training upon those who have left the school and have begun 
to earn their own livelihood ; but they have no hesitation in saying, that the 
results are, to their own minds, quite as satisfactory as they could have 
anticipated, and that they feel as sanguine as ever concerning the soundness 
of the principles upon which the school has been founded. 

** With regard to the moral effect of the school, the committee have had 
various opportunities of observing with great delight the influence for good 
which the master has been able to obtain over the minds of the boys. The 
complaints which the committee have had to consider have been extremely 
few, and in only one instance have they had to sentence a boy to expulsion, 
or rather to determine not to receive one who had twice before deserted the 
school, and been taken back again upon his expressing his repentance. The 
committee have been also glad to observe, that in several instances the atten- 
dance at the industrial school has led to attendance at the Sunday school, 
and at church. The intercourse which has been the result of the industriid 
school has Ukewise been the means of enabling the master and the mem- 
bers of the committee to bring before the boys the evil of various bad habits, 
such as the use of obscene and profane language, attendance at prize- 
fights, &c., and it is believed that much good is being effected in this manner, 
which could not have been attempted without such an opportunity of moral 
influence as this school affords. Bearing in mind the rough nature of much 
of the material upon which they are endeavouring to operate, the committee 
do not desire to be too sanguine as to the palpable nature of the moral effect 
produced upon the boys ; they have however been themselves as much sur- 
prised as delighted at some of the results which they have witnessed ; but 
at least the docile character of the boys, which may be witnessed by any 
person who will take the trouble to visit the school, speaks for itself; and 
moreover the habits of scrupulous cleanliness, neatness, and order, which 
form a great feature of the management of the school, cannot fail to teU in 
the long run upon the moral habits, and character." 

In alluding to the future prospects of the school, the report suggests 
that much good might be done by those who take an interest in it, if 
they would occasionally visit and inspect the work that is goins on, 
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This suggestion appears to be especially deserving of attention, when 
we remember that if this school prove permanently successful, situated 
as it is at Cambridge, its beneficial effects can hardly fail of being mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold. The evil for which it is there sought to provide 
a remedy, exists in innumerable villages as well as towns throughout 
the kingdom. By visiting, during their residence at the University, 
the Cambridge Industrial School, and observing the experiment which 
is now being made there, those who are to become pastors and teachers 
from one end of the land to the other, will have abundant opportunities 
of becoming sufficiently familiar with its details to judge of its applica- 
bility as a remedy for a similar evil in the localities in which they may 
be settled. 

The circumstance that the inanaging committee is composed of 
members both of the Town and University, is very favourable to the 
success of the experiment. This will ensure on the one hand a due 
proportion of men of practical and local knowledge, and on the other 
a succession of talented and energetic individuals, who will not fail to 
carry on the experiment with spirit, and to devise improvements in the 
mode of conducting it. 

A desire is expressed by the committee to assist in clothing those 
who have been for some time in the school, and have shown diligence 
and earned a good character. With this view it is stated in the re- 
port that any cast-ofF garments will be acceptable, and for this 
excellent reason, *^ that as shoes and clothes are mended upon the 
premises, it is almost impossible that any article should be "so much 
worn as not to be considered a useful contribution." We will only 
add, that we heartily wish the institution success, and shall be happy if 
the pages of the ** English Journal of Education " can in any way be 
made subservient to the promotion of the important work in which 
the supporters of the Cambridge Industrial School are engaged. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

{Continued from page 262.) 

The reader is referred to the last number of the Journal for explana- 
tion of the facts and observations subjoined. They are merely intended 
to aid a class in filling up the '* Remarks " upon thie different counties, 
according to the plan before laid down. What the pupils have to do, 
is simply to arrange these facts under the counties to which they seve- 
rally relate, and to describe the distinguishing features in the writings 
and characters of these eminent men. 

DISTINGUISHED ENGLISHMEN, POETS, DIVINES, &c. 

Names, Bom where and when. Covnty, Died, 

1. Edmund Spenser . . London, 1553 . . Middlesex . . 1588-9, author of 

"Fairy Queen." 

2. William Shakspeare . Stiatford- on -Avon, Warwickshire, 1616, great dra- 

1564 matic poet. 

3. Benjamin Jonson *. . Westminster^ 1574 . Middlesex . . 1637, dramatic 

poet. 
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Namet. 

4. Edmund Waller . 

5. Aleiander Pope • 

6. John Drydon . . 

7. Joseph Addison , 

8. Thomas Gray . . 

9. Mark Akenside 

10. WillUm GolUnt . 
U. Thomas Cbatterton 



Bom fohere and when. County, 

, Coleshill, 1605 , . Warwickihire • 
. liombard Street, Middlesex . 

London, 1688 
. Aldwinkle, 1631 . 



Died, 



Milstow, 1672 . 
London, 1716 
Newcastle - upon- 
Tyne, 1752 . 
Chichester, 1720. 
Bristol, 1752*. . 



1744. 

1700. 

1719, 
1771. 
1770. 



12. Percy Bysshe Shelley Field Place, 1792 



Northampton 

shire 
WilUhire . 
Middlesex . 
Northumber- 

land 
Sussex . . . 1756. 
Glonceit«rshir« 1770, poifonfld 

himself. 
Sussex . . . 1822, an infidel--^ 

drowned. 
Gloucestershire 1843. 



13. Sam. Taylor Coleridge Bristol, 1770. . 

14. William Cowper . . Berkhampstead,1731 Herta . . . 1900. 

15. John Milton • • Bread Street, Lon- Middlesex , • 1674. 

don, 1608 

16. William Shenstone . Hales Owen, 1714 . Shropshire. • 1763. 

17. Henry Kirke White . Nottingham, 1785 . Nottinghamsh. 1806. 

18. William Wordsworth Cookermouth, 1770 Cumberland . 1850. 



19. Edward Young 

20. Robert Soutbey • 

21. Thomas Ken . . 

22. John Jewel . . . 

23. Richard Hooker . 

24. Lancelot Andrews . 

25. Jeremy Taylor # . 



Upham, 1679 
Bristol, 1774 , 



. Hants . • • 1765. 
, Gloucestershire 1840. 



Berkhamstead, 1637 Herts . 

Buden, near Ilfra- Devon . 

combe, 1560 
Heavitreee, near Ex- Dctoq , 

eter, 1553 



1711, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

1571, Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

1660, Rector of Bi- 
shop'a Bourne. 



London, 1565 
Cambridge, 1613 



Middlesex 



26. Thomas S^ok«r 



Sibthorpe, 1693 . 



. 1626, Bishop of 
Winchester. 
Cambridgeshire 1667,Laud'8Chap- 

lain, Rector of 

UppiDgh««.. «f- 

terwards Bishop 
of Down and 
Connor. 
1768, Bishop of 
Bristol, of Ox- 
ford , Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 



Nottingham 

shire 



27. William Land • , . Reading, 1573 • . Berkshire . . 



28. William Paley , . 

29. John Pearson . . 

30. Dr. Watta . . . 

31. John Wesley , , 

32. John WickliflFc . . 

33. Alfred the Great . 

34. Roger Bacon « « 

35. Samuel Foote • . 

36. Edmund Kean 

37. Robert BUke . . 
SS. Sir Francis Drake 

39. Charles Lamb . . 

40. Sir Francis Chantry 

41. Sir Humphry Davy 

42. John Loflke • • • 



Peterborough, 1743 

Shoring, 1612 . . 
Southampton, 1674 . 

Ep worth, 1703 . » 

Wickliffe, 1324 . . 

Wantage, 849 . . 

Ilohester, 1214 « , 

Truro, 1721 . . . 

London, 1787 . • 

Bridgewater, 1509 . 

Tavistock, 1545 . . 

London, 1775 • . 

Norton, 1781 . . . 

Penzance, 1778 . . 

Wrington, 1632 . . 



Northampton- 
shire 
Norfolk . . . 
Hants . , . 
Lincolnshire . 
Yorkshire . • 
Berkshire . . 
Somersetshire . 
Cornwall . . 
Middlesex . . 
Somersetshire . 
Devon . • . 
Middlesex • • 
Yorkshire . . 
Cornwall • • 
Somersetshire . 



1644, Arehbtihop 
of Canterburyt 

1805, 

1686. 
1748. 
1791. 
1384. 
900. 

1292. 
1777. 
1838. 
1658. 
1596. 
1834. 
1841. 
1829. 
1704. 
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Noma. Bom where and when. County, Died, 

43. Lord NeUon . • . Burnbam Thorpe^ Norfolk. • . 1805. 

1758 

44. Sir Isaac Newton . . WooUthorpe, 1642 . Lincolnsliire . 1727. 

45. Sir Walter Raleigh . BacUeigh, 1552 . . Devonshire . 1618. 

46. Sir Joshua Reynolds . Plympton Earle, Devonshire . 1792. 

1723 

47. Lord BoUngbroke • Battersea, 1672 . 1« ri751. 

48. Edward Gibbon . . Putney, 1737. . /=>"'^'^«y • • \ 1794. 

FACTS GENERAL. 

1. Many Roman stations in the county of Durham. 

2. Near Leigh ton Buzzard, Bedfordshire, are the remains of a Roman 
military station. 

3. School at Bury-St.-Edmunds, founded by Edward VL 

4. At Nevirs-Cross, near Durham, the English, under Queen Pfailippa, de- 
feated the Scotch under David Bruce. 

5. Near Wycomb, Bucks, an engagement took place between the Royalists 
and Roundheads, in which Hampden fell. 

6. Near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, is Blenheim House, the seat of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

7. Winandermere Lake, Westmoreland, contains thirteen islands. 

8. Queen Elizabeth founded Kirkby Stephen Grammar School, West- 
moreland. 

9. At Worstead, a town twelve miles N.E. of Norwich, a colony of Flem- 
mings settled in Henry L's reign, and established a woollen manufac- 
tory. 

10. Thetford, Norfolk, once contained twenty churches and eight monaste- 
ries. 

11. Oxford Bishoprick, one of the five badly endowed by Henry VHL 

12. At Monmouth is an ancient castle. 

13. Abergavenny Free School, founded by Henry VIH. 

14. Matlock and Buxton, Derbyshire, famous for their mineral waters. 

15. At Shrewsbury, Shopshire, a bloody battle was fought, a. d. 1403, be- 
tween Henry IV. and Harry Hotspur, son of Duke of Northumber- 
land, assisted by Earl Douglas and Owen Glendower. The rebel army 
was defeated, and Hotspur slaio. 

16. King John died at Newark, Notts. 

1 7. The first mill for throwing silk was brought from Italy, and established 

at Derby. 

18. Worcester Grammar School, founded by Henry VIII. Butler, author of 

Hudibras, was educated here. 

19. At St. Albans, Herts, Boadicea massacred 70,000 Romans. Here St. 
Albanus suffered martyrdom, a.d. 303. During the wars of the roses, 
two great battles were fought at this place. 

20. At Tutbury, Staffordshire, is a castle built in the time of William the 
Conqueror by Henry de Ferrers. * 

21. In the time of James II., the greater part of Essex was an extensive 
forest — parts remain called Epping and Hainault Forests. 

22. About one mile from Matlock, Derbyshire, is Cromford, where Sir R. 
Arkwriffht erected his first spinning mill. 

23. At Evesham, Worcestershire, a battle was fought, 1265, in which Prince 

Edward rescued his father Henry 111. and defeated Simon de Montford. 

24. At Worcester, Charles II. and the Scotch were defeated by the Parlia- 
mentary army, a.d. 1651. 

25. The choir of Worcester cathedral built in Henry III.'s reign. 

26. Edward VI. founded the Grammar School of Louth, Lincolnshire. 
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27. At the Grammar School, at Grantham, LincolOi Sir Isaac Newton was 
educated. 

28. Lichfield, Staffordshire, means dead-field. In the time of the Great 
RehellioD, Lichfield stood a siege ; Lord Brooke, the rebel leader, was 
shot from the great spire of the cathedral, 

29. At Epping, Essex, less rain is supposed to fall than ebewhere io 

England. 

30. At Tilbury Fort, Essex, opposite Gravesendi Queen EUmbeth bad b«r 
camp when the Spanish Armada inraded England. 

31. Richard Cromwell retired to Cheshunt, Herts, and died 1712, aged 
eighty. 

32. Wiltshire abounds in British and Roman remains. Numerous barrows 
or tumuli are found in the Chalk Downs ; near Abury is one called 
Tilbury Hill, which covers about five acre^ of groundi And is aboot 170 
feet high. 

33. About two miles from Amesbury is Stonehenge, noted for its Drnidical 
remains. 

34. Portland stone found in Portland Island, Dorsetshire, Purbeck stone 
from the district called Purbeck, on the east of Weymouth, 

35. There are several Logan rocks, or rocking atones in Cornwall. 

26. Cornwall was erected into a Duchy, a.d. 1337t in favour of Edward the 

Black Prince, and settled by Act of Parliament on the eldest son of the 

Kinf; of England, 
37. William, Prince of Orange, landed at Torbay, Devonshire, a,d, 1688, 
35. The Breakwater, three miles south of Plymouth, is a heap of stones 

about a mile long, and was three or four years in building, and contains 

524,691 cubic yards of solid stone. 

39. Chester, one of the five bishoprics badly endowed by Henry VIIJ.| 

40. Caesar supposed to have landed at Lvme, Dorsetshire. 

41. Sherbourne Grammar School, founded by Edward VL 

42. Great part of Salisbury Cathedral built in the reign of Henry HI, 

43. Chichester Cathedral founded a.d. 1108; present buUding in the thir- 
teenth centfiry. 

44. Surrey, noted for its hospitals and prisons, 

45. Battle of Lewes, Sussex, a.d. 1264, between the barons headed by E^rl 
of Leicester and Henry IIL» the latter taken prisoner, 

46. Dulwicb College, Surrey, founded by Edward AUeyUi an actor« eotem- 
porary with Shakspeare. 

47. On Gladmore Heath, near Bamet, Herts, a great battle was foqght, 147li 
between York and Lancaster, on Easter Day. 

48. Bamet Grammar School, founded by Queen Elizabeth. 

49. The Observatory called Flamstead House, was named after John Flam- 

stead, the first Astronomer Royal, who was born at Denbyt Derbyshire, 
1646. 

50. Henry VHL made Gloucester a Bishop's See. 

51. At Berkeley Castle, on the Severn, Edward IL was murdered, a.d. 1327i 
by Gurney and Msdtravers. 

52. At Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, a battle was fought between York and 
Lancaster, in which Margaret was defeated, and her soni Priqce, taken 
and stabbed by his uncle. 

53. In a castle, S.W. of Wimbolton, Huntingdonshire, Catharine of Aragon 
lived, after her divorce from Henry VIII. 

54. Alfred the Great, born at Wantage, Berkshire, a.d. 849 $ died at Oxford, 

and buried at Winchester. 

55. Principal part of Windsor Castle built in the reign of Edward III.> Ar- 
chitect, William of Wykenham. 

56. Cardinal Wolsey died at Leicester Abbey, on bis way to London for trial. 
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57. In the castle of Ashby-de-Ia-zouch, Leicestershire! Mar^ Queen of Scots 
was confined by the Earl of Huntingdon. 

58. Coventry, famed for ribbon manufacture. Henry VHI. founded Gram- 
mar Scnool. 

59* At Edgehill, on the borders of Warwickshire, the first battle was fought 
between Charles I, and the Parliamentary army. 

60. At Preston, Lancashire, an engagement took place between the expelled 
Stuarts and the reigning powers, 

61. Edward L, died at Burgh-on-the Sands, Cumberland, a.d. 1307, on 
his way to invade Scotland. 

62 M Rye-house, Cambridge, a plot was contrived to kill Charles IL which 
cost Lord Russell his life. 

63 Lantern in Ely Cathedral built in Edward L's reign ; Lady Chapel, Sec, 
in Edward IIL 



THE BOY AT THE EXHIBITION. 

i^ia, — I wQs delighted to see in your last two numbers " The School* 
master at the Exhibition.'' It seemed to me a most sensible thing to 
send him there, and I put off reading both the papers till I had 
myself paid a visit to the Crystal Palace, that I mi^ht enjoy them 
thoroughly and profit by them in the highest degree. But, I find upon 
perusal, that '* XUq Schoolmaster," U hot a schoolmaster, but a philoso- 
pher; that his thinkings (nore properiy belong to Uie time when the 
works of industry shall have been scattered again among the nations-^ 
that he is already living after, not at, or during the Exhibition. 

Your Journal deals witih practical matters ; allow me'to make a sug- 
gestion eminently practical. Let me recommend all parents, guardians, 
and teachers, at once to send their sons, wards, or pupils, to the Exhi- 
bitipn while it lasts, and let us philosophize when it he)s ceased to be. 
All who are above eight years of age should have the opportunity of 
seeing the most profitable as well as the most wonderful of sights ; 
neither time nor expense should be taken into the account. Nothing 
must be considered an excuse on this side of impossibility. Where 
it is out of the power of parents to accompany their children, let tu- 
tors and masters try to take their place. Wherever I have gone since 
my return from town, I have never seen parents — even common ac- 
quaintances — without begging them to place themselves and their 
children in an c:xcursion or ordinary train, and not to allow so splendid 
ft privilege to pass unimproved. Let me beg of yon, to employ your 
larger powers and opportunities towards the same object. At all events 
let me ask you to publish this letter. Consider how the Exhibition is 
calculated to open the minds of young people, to sharpen their intel- 
lect, and to enlarge all their faculties. Where can they get so profita- 
ble a lesson? A week there would be of much more service than 
six months at school. If a boy has knowledge, he will here rapidly 
increase it; if he has none> he must get the desire of it. If a boy has 
taste, he may here enjoy or correct it : if he has not, a taste will be 
here created. Sculpture the most beautiful, carving the most exqui- 
site, fabrics the most delicate, paintings and models which the most 
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ignorant can appreciate, all that is grand, and all that is minute, works 
of fabulous value, and works of every-day use ; the most precious 
stones, ancftlie most ingenious machines, are brought together under 
one roof; and the education of the young through them is, I believe, 
their noblest use. All nations have conspired to serve the English boy ; 
and, if only you place him in the Exhibition, serve him they will. 
I am, sir, one that has profited by the Exhibition, and 

A Friend to the Young. 
July, 1851. 



PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 



Sir, — The following passage occurs in Mr. Gresley's •* Church Cla- 
vering," and there is so much truth in it, that I think it well worthy 
to be extracted for the benefit of those who may not have seen the book 
itself: — 

" This is one great difficulty which we schoolmasters find in doing our duty 
to boys, and at the same time 8ati8f;^ing their parents. Parents wish their 
boys to be pushed on ; the conscientious master prefers to keep them back 
till they are well grounded; because he knows that this will be of most 
benefit to them in the end. Parents like to see some visible sign of their 
progress ; the master, who watches the opening of their mind, knows that 
they are often making most progress when no great results are perceptible. 
We all know that in building a house, a great part of the work is done under- 
ground. When the foundations are brought up to the level of the soil, a 
superficial observer might suppose that very little had been done ; and yet in 
reality great progress towards building the house would have been made. 
Just so in education ; a great deal may be silently going on, which is not 
seen above-ground — a great deal of foundation- work, upon which the future 
structure is to be reared. But parents are too apt to be impatient, and ex- 
pect the structure to be reared before the foundation is laid. And school- 
masters are sometimes too ready, nay, almost obliged in self-defence, to yield 
to this feeling of the parents . They will send the children home with strings 
of hard names of places, and a smattering of two or three sciences, and a 
number of specimens of fields measured and maps copied, and account-books 
with swans and stags and German-text flourishing all over them. This is 
all very well ; but it is no criterion of real progress. When a boy is really 
able to do his sums, there is no reason why bis account-book should not be 
finished off in a neat and ornamental manner : and when he has mastered 
the art of land-surveying scientifically, let him make as many maps, and 
measure as many fields as be pleases. But what I object to is, the loss of 
valuable time in mere outride show. A conscientious schoolmaster is 
often obliged to run the risk ^f offending parents, and appearing to bring 
their children less forward than his competitors, because he will not give in 
to their plans, and sacrifice the sure and gradual development of his scholar^s 
faculties to what is entirely superficial.'' 

Let a passage like this take the place of one of those most absurd 
pieces of calligraphy called holiday-letters ; and surely a more healthy 
action between the two most important parts of the educational ma- 
chine — the parent and the teacher — would be the result. 

I am, sir, 
A Parent and a Teacher. 
July, 1851. 
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TUB PARENT S GUEAT COMMISSION ; OR, ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE HIGHER PART OF EDUCATION. Second Edition, 
pp. 184. (London: Longmans, 1851.) 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of the subject of this 
little volume, which is described in the title page as " the higher part 
of education," and which it is ** the parent's great commission'' to con- 
duct. Few readers, however, it is lo be feared, will now-a-days be 
ready to infer, that the subject proposed under this description is 
** moral training.*' For in an age which prides itself upon its refined 
taste and intellectual culture, there is an over-anxiety to develop the 
mental faculties and to import accomplishments, whilst the education 
of the heart and the formation of the character are comparatively neg- 
lected. Yet who can calculate all that is involved in the latter, or the 
many consequences that depend upon the manner in which it is per- 
formed? And yet performed it must be, and performed by parents, 
whether they will or not, ** whether they are conscious or unconscious 
of the process that is passing through their hands." " We look 
around," says the author before us, '* upon the families of the land, 
and, ordinarily, at least, such as are the fathers, such were their proge- 
nitors, and such will be their children. The evil will, for the most part, 
rear the evil, and the good will nurse the good. The common scourge 
of his race, or the benefactor of mankind, seldom belies his training. 
The fathers were as their education, and so will be their children." 
** Within its own peculiar sphere, domestic government is more im- 
portant than any other ; for the conduct and training of the family 
affect every institution existing upon earth." To illustrate and confirm 
this view of education, and to assist parents in discharging the duties 
suggested by it, is the object of the writer, who divides the subject into 
chapters or rather essays, upon parental responsibility, family happi- 
ness, family union, parental authority, parental sympathy, parental in- 
fluence, the use of praise and dispraise, and on the formation of cha- 
racter. We have marked several passages under each of these heads, 
with which we should have been glad to enrich our pages, as they well 
deserve the serious and thoughtful attention of all who are concerned 
in education. Our limits will only permit us to extract a few of them, 
and for the rest we must refer our readers to the work itself, which we 
most strongly recommend to their perusal. 



PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
ft 



Would we look for one who is signally the pest and bane of his land, 
our eyes will pass by him who is summoned to her bar for breach of her 
laws ; she has a more insidious foe — ^a foe whose harm is more sure, more 
extensive, and more abiding ; they will fix on him who might have blessed 
her in his sons, but who has originated evil dispositions, and cradled evil 
tendencies at his home, has. corrupted the fount of honour and virtue there, 
and thereby has marred it in her senates, her cities, or. her marts.'' 

" Parents owe a debt to ages yet unborn ; for who shall say at what point 
in the stream of time, the personal character of any individual now on earth 
shall cease to influence ? A sentiment, a habit of feeling once com muni- 
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cated to another mindi is gone, it is beyond recall ; it bore the stamp of 
virtue, it is blessing man and owned by heaven ; its character was evil, vain 
the remorse that would revoke it, vain the gnawing anxiety that would com- 
pute its mischief; its immediate, and to us visible effect may soon be Spent 
its remote one who shall calciUate ? The characters of the dead are in- 
wrought into those of the living $ the generation below the eod formed that 
which now dwells and acts upon the earth ; the existing generation is mould- 
ing that which shall succeea it ; and distant posterity shall inherit the cha- 
racteristics which we infuse into Our children to-day." 

There are some excellent remarks on " family happiness;** under 
which head the writer observes, that ''joyous gaiety is the condition 
of the dawn of life, and is common to all ; and that the balance of 
happiness is perhaps ordinarily in favour of those who having fewer 
artificial indulgences and less excitement, more especially lie open to 
the natural elasticity* of the age.'* The following passage well de- 
serves to be carefully noted by parents : — 

" Happily childhood introduces and perpetuates domestic happiness in 
maturer years. It opens the way for frienaship between parent and child 
when the days of inequality and dependence shall have passed away. It is 
the base of true and lasting power — power, whose seat is in the heart. It 
must be so, for it is allied with all that commands reverence and engages 
love, with all that brings fnan into near and hallowed connection with his 
God, the connection which throws sanctity over human ties. Coleridge 
writes, ' No emperor hath power to prescribe laws for the heart.' The poet 
is right, but a parent has such power." 

FAMILY UNION. 

'* It is for parents to create, promote, and breathe forth the spirit of union. 
The children should surround them as a circle, every part of whose circum-* 
ference is closely woven together and connected with themselves as its centre. 
They should be literally its centre ; the fountains of enjoyment, of love, of 
sympathy $ the teachers and patterns of moral right. They should be linked 
with every principle, with every emotion, with every hope, with every affec- 
tion. All that is dear to their children, all that gives pleasure to their exist- 
ence, should be associated with them." 

** Parents hold in their hands the means of uniting child with childi By 
identifying the interests of each with the interests of all, and the happiness 
of each with the happiness of all ; by allowing each in turn to reap the little 
services of another, or to know the gratification of yielding them, by mani- 
festing equal affection to all, they may spread the leaven of uniting love. 
And as age advances, as young souls become conscious of their destinies, the 
bond will tighten." 

Under the head of ** parental authority," notice is taken of its arbi- 
trary exercise in past times, and of the reaction which has followed, 
and occasioned an opposite error in the present day. Too truly does 
the writer observe, that ** the peace of many a family has been wrecked 
by the surrender of parental authority, and many parents are now con- 
templating with anguished spirit, the unruly and unholy character of 
children they fondly hoped would grow up well, though they them* 
selves threw away the means by which they were to effect their train'- 
ing in the ways of virtue, submissivenessi and holiness. Let others 
learn by their dear-bought experience." But whilst recommending 
parental authority as essential to moral training, parental sympathy is 
also strongly enforced, as that by which real power will be chiefly 
obtained and character formed, and which, ^^ throwing around autbo- 
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rity the garb of love, softens and graces its exercise, and prevents it 
from degenerating into harshness." '* The tenderness of sympathy 
extended to a sinning child, measuring his temptations, weighing his 
propensities, feehng for his weakness, loving him through his very sin, 
when joined with a sound corrective tyttem, penetrates the soul, sof- 
tens the callous heart, and prepares the way for reform. We advo- 
cate no palliative system, no lessening the character of evil, no 
mitigation of effort after perfect right, but a healthy corrective treat* 
menty which leans to the probe rather than the salve* We raise 
no question as to whether discipline shall be exercised or not. 
The question lies in another quarter. It asks, whether there shall 
be merely external compulsion and restraint, or whether attempts 
at personal discipline shall be induced under the guiding love, the 
ungiving firmness, the superior holiness, of those already disci- 
plined by heaven ?" 

We have already greatly exceeded our limits, but the importance 
of the subject, and, as it appears to us, the prevalence of the error, 
which the following extract points out, will, we trust, be accepted 
as a sufficient reason for its insertion : — 

"The cares of parents to promote enjoyments coming more immediately 
within tht comprehension of the yotmg than their more anxious and im- 
portant labours on their behalf, specisdly and stronglv excite their gratitude 
and affection ; they evince, in a manner which is fully appreciated, (at the 
age J parental sympathy and love, and induce a return. Tnis is true, so long 
as indulgence is shown in tenderness and a promotion of salutary enjoy- 
nients ; It ceases to be so, so soon as it descends to gratify self-love or sen- 
sual appetites ; fot then, addressed to the selfish principle, which will 
respond, the child will make no return in love or gratitude. How should 
he ? The generous sentiments are not awakened by the gratification of the 
grovelling propensities ; grateful affection is not elicited by that which feeds 
the love of self; mental and moral vigour are not recruited by enjoyments 
offered to the animal." 



THE BOOK OF ALMANACS. COMPILED BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, SEC, 
R.A.S., F.C.P.S,, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, PROFESSOR OF 
MATHEMATICS IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. (London : 

Taylor, Walton, and Maherley.) 
The "Book of Almanacs" is an extraordinary publication. It is 
composed of only thirty-five almanacs, and by means of an index of 
reference, the almanac may be found for every year, whether in old 
style or new, from any epoch, ancient or modern up to a. d. 2000. 
We are thus furnished with a supply of almanacs for past ages, and 
also for nearly Bfty years to come. Besides the book of almanacs the 
author has supplied the means of finding the day of any new or full 
moon from «.c. 2000 to a.d. 2000. The object and plan of the work 
will be best understood by an extract or two from the author's preface, 
and the introduction to the almanacs : — 

''I do not pretend to supersede the common almanac, which abounds in 
matter beyond prediction. But I hope to be of some use to the constructors 
of the almanacs, in a few details in which they are not always accurate, and 
in which I have only been saved from error by making all almanacs at once, 
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anfl hy the inquiries which were thereby rendered necessary. My main ob- 
ject is, in matters purely chronological, to supply the place of the old 
almanac, which is never at hand when wanted — of the older almanac, which 
never was at hand — of the future almanac, which is not yet at hand — and of 
the universal almanac in every shape." 

In the introduction the author observes, that ** the work is in- 
tended, — 

** 1. To enable any one, without calculation, to place before himself the 
almanac of any year of old style, or any year of new style, from a.d. 1582 to 
A.D. 2000; with its Roman and modern European month days, its week 
days, feasts fixed and moveable, law and university terms. 

•* 2. To give the means, without calculation, of verifyinpf or restoring any 
part of the index, in the event of a figure being misprinted or broken out of 
the stereotype plate. 

" 3. To enable the reader, without calculation, to decide on the moonlight 
of any month : that is, to find at once, within a day (in some rare cases with 
an error of two days), the days of new and full moon. 

" 4. To supply a very short and easy method of calculating, always within 
two hours, and usually within less, the times of new and full moon for any 
month of any year from B.C. 2000 to a.d. 2000." 

From these extracts our readers will learn the object of this valuable 
publication. The almanacs are preceded by some tables, two of which 
are tables of indices, the one termed " Old-Style Index," and the other 
** New-Style Index ; " and to find the common almanac for any year 
we have only to look into the new-style index and find the year; the 
number following the dominical letter or letters is the number of the 
almanac for that year. Thus, the year 1859, new style, has the epact 
26, the dominical letter B, and the almanac numbered 34 in the list. 
There is also an almanac (36) containino^ fixed days of Saints, Martyrs, 
Festivals, &c., and another (almanac 37) for new and full moons. 

These almanacs and tables of indices, &c., which occupy eighty-nine 
pages, are preceded by a copious introduction of nineteen pages, ex- 
planatory of the manner of using the work ; but many persons will 
require only the directions contained in two lines at the head of the 
table entitled ** Nevv-Siyle Index." For verification of dates this work 
will be exceedingly useful, and we strongly recommend it. As its title 
imports, it is in reality ** The Book of Almanacs." 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Easter, 1851. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

(Three Hours allowed for each Paper,) 

Section I. — Describe and explain any experiments you may have seen 
made with one of the following instruments : — 

1. An air pump. 

2. An electrifying machine. 

3. A sralvanic battery. 

Section II. — 1. Give examples of the expansion of metals by heat. 
How is a thermometer made and divided ? 
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2. If heat be applied to ft long tabe full of water at the top, it will be a 
long while in becoming heated, but if it be applied at the bottom it will be 
heated quickly : account for this, and describe some one of the useful appli- 
cations of the principle it illustrates. If, instead of heat being applied, first 
at the top and then at the bottom, cold had been so applied, what would have 
been the result ? 

3. How may water be frozen in an air-pump, and on what principle } 
Sbotion III. — 1. What laws do the reflexion and tht refraction of light 

follow ? 

2. In what way is it that a glaas prism separate! a beam of light into its 
different coloured rays ? 

3, Explain the formation of the image of an object of the same Bite 
before a plane mirror^ and of a different size before a convex or concave 
mirrori 

Section IV« — 1. How may hydrogen gas be obtained, and what are ita 
properties ? 

2. What gases mingle to form the atmosphere, and how may they be 
separated ? Which ministers to the support of animal, and which of vege- 
table, life ? and what organs of animals and vegetables respectively are pro- 
vided to receive them ? 

3. According to what law of quantity do all bodies unite chemically as 
regards weight ; and gases, as regards volume? 

ALGEBRA. 
Section. — 1. Add together 

3 a — (4 A — c) — J and fl + (A — 3 — rf)» 
and subtract from their sum 

b — (c — <? + 4 fl). 

2. Divide. 

— flijp* + (a^ — ae + be) x^ — beafi 
+ (a + c) CO? — c' by — ax^ — a» -^ c. 

3. What is the value of 



(^— ^__ 1^ — 1) (^ — 1 -p2— -r — n/ — 1), 

■ I ■ ■<.^» ^l. ■ ■ . m^. — .^i. ^ ■ ■ * I ^111* *■■■■■■■■ 111 I ■■■ ( 

Section IL — 1. How do you prove that the subtraction of a negative 
quantity is equivalent to the addition of a positive quantity of the same nu* 
merical value. Illustrate your proof by practical examples of the truth of 
this rule, as applied to measures, weights, or distances. 

2. Add together — 

a^ ^ ax a a' + ** 

3. Which is the greater, a proper fraction, or its square, and why ? Find 
the difference between 

x — \ , /j? — l\!l 
and 



^tmmt^»^ 



(&»' 



« — 2 

Section III. — 1. Solve one of the following equations-^ 

3* « 4 — 2y 



{ 



3y «* 4 + 2a? 

2. (2^ — a)2 — 2 (* — J)2 = (a — 2i)«. 

V 3ir-^2y ^ 2Jf _ g 
3 J 20?"*" 3a?— 2y 

. ^ — 18 =a?(4y — 9). 
Section IV. — 1. What do you mean by a vinculum, a recipfocat, an 
impossible quantity, a ratio, a multiple, a measure, a prime number ? 
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2. What i9 a surd? Reduce s/4t^x.B,nd s/'Sefiaflto equivalent surds 

havinjf a common index. Find the sum of \/ 192 and s/ 24. 

3. What do you mean by indeterminate problems f In how many ways 
may the sum of £5 be paid in crowns and seven-shilling pieces ? 

Section V. — Divide the number 90 into four parts, such that the first 
increased by two, the second diminished by two, the third multiplied by two, 
and the fourth divided by two, shall be all equal to the same quantity. 

2. A person spends half a crown in apples and pears, buying his apples at 
4, and his pears at 5, a penny : he sells half his apples, and one third of his 
pears at the same rate at which he bought them, and receives thirteen pence 
for them. How many did he buy of each ? 

3. A and B engage in business with a joint capital of £100. A leaves his 
money in the business half a year, and B for four months : each, on leaving, 
takes out £99 as his share of capital and profit. Determine the original sum 
invested by each, and the rate per cent, per annum of the profit. 

MISTRESSES. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Section I. — 1. Give an account of Aaron and Miriam. 

2. Enumerate the miracles wrought by Elisha. 

3. What events are associated with these places : — Dothan, Jezreel, Me- 
giddo, Ezion Geber, Gaza ? Name the principal cities of the Moabites, Sjrria, 
and Egypt, which are connected with sacred history. 

Section II. — 1. What prophecies of Hosea, Micah, and Jeremiah are 
quoted in the New Testament, and on what occasions ? 

2. Give an account of the predictions of Jacob. Trace the accomplishment 
of those which refer to Judah and Joseph. 

3. Describe the Holy of Holies, and the courts of the Temple. Give re- 
ferences to the New Testament, showing the typical character of the Ta- 
bernacle and its ceremonial rites. 

Section III. — 1. State all that is known of Timothy and describe his 
character. 

2. Give a full account of St. Paul's last apostolical journey. 

3. What events are associated with these places in the New Testament : 
Enon, Bethesda, Bethany, Joppa, Lystra, Cenchrea, Paphos, Malta, Forum 
Appii. 

Section IV. — l. Prepare the notes of a lesson on the parable of the wed- 
ding garment. 

2. Or on the character of St. Paul. 

3. What epistles of St. Paul and St. John were addressed to individuals, 
and on what occasions ? Give an account of one of these epistles. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. — 1. Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of these subjects : 

1. The privileges of Christians, 

2. The necessity of faith. 

3. Prayer. 

Section II. — 1. In what respects do the three creeds agree and differ? 
How is the doctrine of our Lord's person defined in theNicene or Athanasian 
Creed ? Give proofs from Holy Scripture. 

2. Give an account of the various forms of thanksgiving in our Liturgy. 
Show their Scriptural character. 

3. What alterations have been made in the Prayer Book since the reign of 
Edward VI. ? 

Section III. — State the doctrine of our Church on one of the following 
points as defined by the Articles of Religion : 
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1. On the sinlessness of Christ. 

2. On the Lord's supper. 

3. On traditions* 

Section IV. — ] . Give a hrief account of the early British Church. 

2. At what time did these ecclesiastical writers respectively flourish : 
Bede, Anselm, Jewell, Leighton, Pearson, Jeremy Taylor ? Give some ac- 
count of one of them. 

3. Enumerate the principal events of ecclesiastical history in the reigns of 
the Stuart princes. 

Section V. — 1. Name the most distinguished Christian*writers of the 
first two centuries, and give some account of one of them. 

2. What heretics denied the true humanity of our Lord ? 

3. Give some account of Augustine, Athanasius, or Gregory the Great. 

4. Does our Church recognise the authority of any general councils ; If 
80, of which, and on what grounds ? 

ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Section I. — 1. Write an essay on one of these subjects. 

2. The formation of moral habits in young girls. 

3. The peculiar difficulties of training pupil teachers. 

Section II. — I. What time in each week should be given to the follow- 
ing subjects in a school of girls between seven and twelve years old ; — 

2. Grammar ; English History ; Writing from dictation. Arithmetic ; 
Sewing. 

3. State also the best method of teaching each of these subjects. 
Section III. — ^What apparatus and furniture are required for such a 

school, (containing ninety scholars). State exactly what use should be made 
of parallel desks, and of the black board. 

Section IV.-— What branches of domestic economy can be taught 
theoretically in all girls' schools ? What manual or book of reference would 
you recommend to your pupil teachers on this subject ? 
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QuiLS. 102,— Proposed by Mr. Abbott, Twickenham. 

If 31b. of tea be worth 71b. of coffee, and 121b. of coffee worth 
301b. of sugar, what quantity of sugar may be had for a chest of tea 
weighing 501b. ?" * 

Answered by Mr. Bolton, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Levy, Mr. J. Scott, 

Mr. J. Lowres, and Mr. J. Salter. 
121b. coffee » 301b. sugar, 
.*. 71b. coffee — ^ of 301b. sugar. 
JBot by the questioui 71b. of coffee are worth 31b. of tea ; 

.'. 31b. tea mm ^ of 301b. sugar; 
.-. 501b. tea 1- V of f^ of 301b. sugar 
» 291{lb. sugar. 

QuES. ] 03.^ Proposed by H. M. I. 

If the- modulus of a hydraulic ram be '87, the water spent 18 gallons 
per minute, the fall of the water 14 feet ; to what height will it raise a 
cubic foot of water in 80 seconds ? 

Answered by Mr, J. Herbert, Mr. Turner, A.M., Mr. G. Barnacle, 

and Mr, Horsman. 

Weight water spent per min. <■ 18 x 10 <* IBOlbs. ; 
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.'. Work applied per min. » 180 x 14 — 95S0 ; , 

.*. Work done per min. » 2520 x *87; 

w ^ . 1 OA 2520 X -87 X 80 

.•. Work done in 80 sec. •• — . 

60 

Work in ratBing 1 c. ft. of water 1 foot «• 62*5 x 1 ; 

w^ 1-^ t « * 2520 X -87 X 80 ^« , 

.•. Height in feet = _^ + 62*5 x 1 

60 

-46*771 feet. 

QvKt. lOA.-^Propoitd by Tom Tomkins^ 

Required an expression for the side of an equilateral Iriaaglo in- 
scribed in a given parabola. 

Answered by Mr. Sh$ppard^ Mr. Bighion, and Mr, D. 

O'Sullivan. 

Let X » the height of the eqailateral triangle, and 2 y » each of Its rides; then 

Now M wiU be an abacissa, and p an ordinate of the patabola ; hence we have 

from the equation to the parabola, 

jr» - 4 « *, 

and by tttbatitutioa, 

Sr* 8 4 a X y •/ ST-'. y « 4 a ^3. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL AKSWERS. 

J. Sheppard, ans. 102, 103, 104; J, Reed, Brendon, Cornwall^ ans. 
102,103; D. O'SuUivan, Fox-street Preston, ans. 102, 103, 104; 
Thomas S6lhern, Burton-wood, ans. 102, 10*3; W.H.Levy, Shel- 
boiirne, ans. 192, 103, 104; J.Salter, Durham, ans. 102, 103, 104; 
J. Herbert, WooUon,an8. 102. 103; W. Righton, ans. 102, 103, 104; 
A. M., an?. 102, 103, 104; J. Bolton, Old Malton, ans. 102, 103; 
C. Turner, Qneen*s Head, ans. 102, 103; G. Barnacle, Empingbftoi, 
an?. 102, 103; J. Scott, Low Moor, ans. 102, 103; E. Carlher, 
Roeharapton, ans. 102, 103 ; W. Davies, Coniston Cold, ans. 102, 103 ; 
T. Horsman, Chelsea, ans. 102; A Buglass, S. Shields, ans. 102; 
Kerslake, ans. 102, 104; J. Rowlatt, ans. 102, 103; J. B. Bayley, 
Uttoxeter, ans. 102, 103; J. Fox, Burion-on-Trent, ans. 102, 103; 
W. E., ans. 102, 103; J. R. Prowse, Yeovil, ana. 102, 103 ; S. Dyer, 
ans. 102, 103, 104; W. Bower, Bridgenonh, ans. 102, 103 ;• J. 
Lowres, ans. 102; G. Morris, Gosport, ant. 102,103; E. Napier, 
Yeovil, ans. 102; W. Wakely, Marlborough, ans. 102, 103; C. H. 
Kennion, Farmouth, ans. 102, 103; Regulus, Bradford, ans. 102; 
T. Dungate, Igbtham, ans. 102. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IK OUR NuMBER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1861. 

QuES. 105.— Propowrf by Mr, W. H, Levy, 
A and B can do a piece of work in 14 days, and B and C in 15 
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days': in what time can A and C do it, allowing tlmt A can do 1^ 
time the work of B ? 

QuES. 106. — Proposed by Mr, J. Reed, 

A gentleman dying, left a circular estate of 1000 acres, to be divided 
among his four sons, four daughters^ and widow, in the following man- 
ner : — ^The four sons were to have as much as should be contained in 
four equal circles as large as could be described (without cutting each 
other) within the largest circle ; the four daughters were to have the 
four equal pieces remaining between the smaller circles and the larger, 
and the widow the centre part between the four sons.* Required the 
number of acres each son, each daughter, and widow possessed ? 

Notice to Correspondents. — We should be glad if our correspond- 
ents would favour us with a greater choice of new questions. 



lutelligenct. 



Education in New Zealand. 
— ^The Lord Bishop of New Zealand 
and the Bishop Designate of LytteU 
ton, in concert with the other resi- 
dent clergy, were most anxiously en- 
gaged during bis lordship's stay at 
the settlement, in consulting for the 
future well-being of the new diocese, 
considered especially in its relation 
to the rest of the province of Aus- 
tralasia. 

It was impossible to do more at 
present than to make temporary pro- 
vision for the due supply of reli- 
gious ordinances to the inhabitants 
of the Canterbury settlement, and 
for ipch educational institutions as 
the pecuniary means at present at the 
disposal of the agent of the Canter- 
bury Association would admit. 

It was determined to commence 
an elementary and commercial school 
at Christchurcb as soon as possible, 
for both boys and girls. The want 
of such an institution begins to be 
greatly felt on the plains. 

It will probably be felt as a dis- 
appointment by some persons, that 
the senior department of the college 
cannot at once be commenced at 
Christchurcb, or at some place in the 
neighbourhood of the future capital. 
This was found to be impossible; 
first, for want for want of the neces- 
sary accommodation (a want which is 
temporarily supplied at Lyttelton, by 
the simple adaptation of a portion of 



the Emigration Barracks); and se- 
condly, because there are no funds 
available for the erection of proper 
buildings. 

As soon as the Bishop Designate 
reaches England/^his best and perse- 
vering efforts will be applied to the 
collection of funds for this great pur- 
pose. Meanwhile, Mr. Cridland has 
prepared a serifs of designs, em- 
bodying the economical principles 
and arrangements for discipline, 
which were contemplated in the 
drawings brought by the Bishop 
Designate from London .v Mr. Crid- 
land's designs are, in other respects, 
adapted to the building materials 
available in the colony. The Bishop 
Designate entertains, we believe, the 
confident hope that he will be able 
to send from England, by monthly 
instalments, a sum sufficient to erect 
all the parts of the college necessary 
for the full and efficient working of 
its discipline and scheme of general 
instruction, should the funds of the 
Canterbury Association derived from 
land sales be found insufficient for 
that object, after providing for liabil- 
ities already incurred. Meanwhile, 
the upper department opens at Lyt- 
telton with four pupils, and with the 
immediate prospect of several addi- 
tions from the other settlements of 
New &^aDd. Assuming that the 
college Duildings are commenced out 
of the first funds derived from the 
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above sources, and are ready for oc- 
cupation by the time the Bishop De- 
signate returns to the colony ; and 
that the estates attached to the scho- 
larships^ for which he has already 
procured funds in England, are at 
that time sufficiently productive, he 
proposes to hold examinations in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and in 
mathematics; at which, as we are 
informed, anv person being a mem- 
ber of the Uhufch of England, and 
whose age does not exceed twenty- 
one years, mav compete. The suc- 
cessful candiaate will immediately 
enter upon the enjoyment of any 
emoluments which may be derived 
from the foundations referred to. 

The following are the foundations 
at present: — 1. The Somes Scholar- 
ship. In the examination for this 
scholarship a preference will be given 
to the next-of-kin of the founder, 
Mrs. Maria Somes. It is endowed 
with fifty acres of rural land, and one 
quarter of an acre section in the Port 
town of Lvttelton. 

2. The Rowley Scholarship, of fifty 
rural acres, and one town section at 
Christchurch. 

3. The Charles Buller Scholar- 
ship; endowed with one hundred 
acres of rural land, and two town 
sections at Christchurch. 

4. The Hulsean Chichele Profes- 
sorship of History, at present vacant. 
l*here is reason to hope that a gen- 
tleman in England distinguished .for 
his talents and learning may be per- 
suaded to accept it. Meanwhile, the 
Bishop Designate, acting upon the 
expressed wishes of the munificent 
founder (Edward Hulse, Esq. M. A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford), 
that the attention of the Professor 
should be called, in the terms of the 
trust deed, to the Reformation, and 
the period immediately preceding it, 
proposes to present a prize of books, 
to the value of not less than five 
guineas, to the author of an English 
Historical Essay, founded on the fol- 
lowing passage, selected from the 
Colloquies of Erasmus : — 



" Exnlat Christianns Danomm 
rex, pius Evangelii fautor: Fnmcis- 
cus GaUiarum rex hospes est Hispa- 
niarum, nescio quam ex ipsius animi 
sententia, vir certe dignus meltore 
fortona: Garolaa molitur monarchise 
proferre pomoeria: Ferdinandus re- 
rum suarum satagit in Germania: 
balimia pecuniarum urget aulas om- 
nes : penculososmotuscoercitantagri- 
colse, nee tot stragibus ab institute 
deterrentur; populus meditatur anar- 
chiam ; periculosis factionibus colla- 
bitur ecclesiae domus: hinc atque 
bine distrahitur ilia Jesu tunica in- 
consulitis.*' — Erasmi CoUoquia. 

The Bishop Designate also oflfers 
to the students of the college, two 
prizes of books, to the value of five 
guineas each, for the best two poems, 
one in English and one in Latin, on 
the voyage of the five ships, contain- 
ing founders of the Canterbury set- 
tlement, and on the foundation of 
the colony itself; these poems to be 
recited at the opening of die college. 
— Lyttelton Guardian, 

Industrial Training Insti- 
tution. — ^The foundation stone of a 
new Industrial Training Institution, 
for the counties of Essex and Hert- 
ford, has just been laid at Hocker- 
hill. The object of the founders of 
these schools is, the more effectual 
training of young women for the 
ofiSces of teachers and housewives. 
The amount of money requi^d to 
give practical efficiency to the^nsti- 
tution is estimated at £9000, towards 
which sum £7500 have been already 
collected — including £300 from Go- 
vernment, and £600 from the Na- 
tional Society. 

Battkrsba Training Institu- 
tion,— The Rev. Robert Graves, for 
some years Mathematical Tutor of 
St. Mark's College, has been promot- 
ed to the office of Yice-principal of 
the Battersea Training Institution. 
C. F. Eastburn, Esq., B. A., sixth 
wrangler of St. John's College, is 
appointed to the office vacated by 
the Rev. R. Graves. 



1^0 Cotresqronlintts. 

A gcBooLMASTBE is informed thtt the Selectiooi he aUndefl to were not oontinaed. 
Several commimications receired too late for insertion this month will appear in oar next. 
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ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 
No. XIII. 

When two changes in the form of a root happen to coincide, there 
is a fair excuse for those who fail to recognise the substantial identity 
of the two varieties. Thus it would not be an easy problem to find 
out the Latin word that represents the Greek yiav-wfu. The base of 
this word we should prefer to write \oy' rather than ytav^. The pre- 
sence of the Ai we believe to signify that the first of the two liquids was 
not pronounced. It was no uncommon thing in both Greek and Latin 
to suppress an n after a vowel o. Thus convention- was softened into 
covention- before it was compressed into con/ton- (n. contio) *' an as- 
sembly." So the Roman words consul, and Constantintis were pro- 
nounced with a long o and the n altogether silent. Hence the Romans 
abbreviated the former bv the letters cos., and the Greeks wrote the 
other KtovaravTiyos or KtoarayrtyoCi just as they also wrote Kriverutp or 
'Ktlffwp for censor. It was in this way probably that the Romans wrote 
the Greek names Xcvo<^aiv, 2rpa/3iuv without a final y, Xenopho, Strabo. 
That the y was not pronounced with much care in the base of xiayyvui 
is proved by the derivatives ^ooc x^^'^ x^/*°* ^" discussing the 
question under what form xoy may be expected to appear in the Latin 
vocabulary, we must first deal with the aspirated guttural. Now we 
have had not a few examples of pairs of words in which to a Greek 
aspirate corresponds a Latin medial, as oyv^ and unguis, o^^aXoc 
and umbilicus, yttpoc i^f^eXiy, and nubet, Xexog^ * a bed/ and lingere, 
** to lay or spread out/' whence the compound pollingere. Thus we 
are invited to look out for some word beginning with a g, and perhaps 
ending in an r, as the representative of the base xoy of x^^^^^P-^* 
^gain, as a Latin short vowel before an r commonly takes the form of 
an fs, we arrive at a hypothetical base ger-. Now the I^atin actually 
possesses this verb with the very sense we should desire, but it happens 
to be found only in compounds ; and must carefully be distinguished 
from that other verb gero, which signified, as we have already said, 
*' to carry habitually," '* to wear," and in fact corresponds in sense 
to the Greek ^ptta. It is true that all our lexicons deduce from 
this verb gerere, ** to carry," the compounds ingerere, conger ere, 
egerere, suggerere, regerere, and are most unduly biassed in their 
translation of these compounded verbs by the erroneous origin they 
give to them. Thus even Forcellini for the first meaning makes ingero=^ 
intro gero, and Mr. Riddle '* to carry into." So egero is said to be 
= extra gero, '* to carry out j " and regero = retro gero, " bear or 
carry back." Now we believe that the notion of shovelling or moving 
in successive masses is the only notion to be found in every one of 
these compounds. Thus egerere means nothing but '* shovel out," 
•* shovel up," or if speaking of water, ** bale out,** ** empty out in 
buckets," as egere fluctus (e navi) Oy. Ingerere likewise is used of 
emptying buckets, &c. of water into a vessel, and indeed the very pas- 
sage first quoted by Forcellini in justification of his alleged equivalent 
phrases intro gero, infero, importo, has the sense we speak of: viz. 

VOL. IX, — NO. TX. I 
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Plaut. Pseud, i. 2. 24, *' Tu qui urnam babes, aquam ingere, face plenum 
ahenum sit cito." More commonly ingerere is "to heap upon,*' 
especially in the sense of *' heaping abuse upon a person,'' e, convicia. 
This metaphor no doubt arose from the practical proceeding of '^ heap- 
ing dirt or dirty water upon a person,*' and thus we are prepared for 
the return in kind, the retort, expressed in fegerereeonvicia. But if 
Forcellini has made mistakes in dealing with these compounds, theie 
mistakes are as nothing compared to the mass of error aocumulated by 
Liinemann under regerOf and with all care reproduced in Mr, Riddle'i 
book. We have room for but two specimens. Under the first divitioo, 
and third subsection, for there it no little pretension to accuracy and 
completeness, we find : "to let boil away (verkochen lassen) Varr." 
The passage referred to is in the De Re Rust., i. 64, a passage corrupt 
in many ways. Gesner first proposes to alter duos paries quoad re- 
gerunt into ad duas partes quoad redegerunt } but subsequently de- 
fends the existing text, and attributes to regerunt a sense which it 
can in nowise bear; viz. igne expellunt. For this unwarrantable 
supposition he refers us to a note of Scaliger's on R. R. ii., 2, 
18, where that learned critic has the courage to invent a eompound 
regere from re and agere, on the model of degere. The present 
of Scaliger's imaginary verb would of course be rego, and this for- 
sooth is a justification for assigning to regero the sense of " to let 
boil away." We have thought it right to give this detail because it is 
a fair specimen of the authority upon which not a few strange meanings 
are foisted into our lexicons. The other extraordinary translation 
stands in the second division, first sub-section — '* Fig./o enier,in com- 
mentarios, Quint." — The passage is quoted at length in Foreellini, from 
lib. ii. c. 11, where Quintilian is talking of youngsters who shovel into 
the recesses of their note books for future use whole passages of 
declamatory rubbish that they hear applauded. 

But we return to our view that gerere, as seen in the compounds 
egerere, &c., means always " to shovel, heap, pour in large and suo* 
cessive quantities ; " and that it has no connection whatever with the 
verb gerere, " to wear." We believe also that it is the equivalent in 
form of xov- the base of x^wfcc, &c., but whether this connection be 
true or not, the importance of the doctrine as to the meaning of e^€« 
rere, &c., is not diminished.* 

But perhaps the best evidence of the real power of the compounds of 
ger' mav be found in an examination of the passages quoted by For* 
cellini himself, in spite of the bias in his mind arising from the belief 
that ger-j • carry,' is the parent of the whole family. The two ideas of 
** shbveiliog,'* or, as we say, " shooting (earth, rubbish, &c.)" and 
" baling out (water)," stand out in the most marked manner in the quo- 
tations of that writer. Thus, under agger- we find examples with the 
following accusatives : luta et limum^ Cic. ; telluremj Virg. ; terrami 

II !■ I. M «l..l|.,| '" 

* We have not included in our paper the word earment which prtmd faeU Mcn> 
to be a modification of eanimen, from «eii- *< Bing." This word is tkonght, and not 
without aome ahow of reason, to be formed from an obsolete verb eoT'^ ** mAt,'^^ 
wbcnoe, |>robably, cr^are and creaeerp. The Sanscrit has the verb iri ** make. 
The derivation of voinrri^ from wquw, would justify this derivation of carmeUf to far 
as regards meaning. 
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Plin. ; humum^ Mart. Under eonger*, humum^ Suet. ; aggerem, Caes. ; 
quod idoneutn ad munumdum puiant^ Nep. ; laticem, Lucr. Under 
egef'f humum, Ov. and Curt. ; limum, Curt. ; saxa, Plin. ; aquam, 
Curt. ; fluotuSf Ov, ; sanguinem^ Plin. Under ingev', humum, Ov. ; 
^mum, Pljn. ; stercuif Colum, ; iaxa, Liv. ; lapidei, Plin. ; a^uam, 
PJaut. and Plin. Under reger^^ tellurem, Ov. ; kumum, Colum. ; 
lapides, Plin. Under sugger^, humum. Prop. 

Another word which has a similar termination with ger*, and which, 
like it, has undergone a change of the final consonant, so as to conceal 
its connection with related words, is quer^' of queror. The very meaning 
of this verb, 'Mo complain," is such as to assure us that the original 
idea is yet to be found. In search of this we cannot do better than take 
for our guide two verbs of similar meaning, Korro/iai and plangor. 
These we know derive their secondary sense of ** bewailing" from the 
physical idea of ** beating oneself." They are both middle, or rather 
reflective verbs. The former is always so considered ; but, unfortu- 
nately, Latin scholars have combined to ignore the eiistence of middle 
verbs in that language, although they are in fact as abundant in it as 
in its Eastern sister. How foolish was it in Forcellini to prefix the 
adverb passive to his quotation of such passages as scissiBque capillas, 
Planguntur ntatres Calydonides, Ov. Met. viii. 526 ; Dumque ifblunf 
plangiy Met. v. 675. The very verb volunt, in the latter passage, 
should alone have checked him in the error. The passage from a 
middle verb plangi to the form planxere (or planxtre #e, Ov. Met. iii. 
505, is what was to be expected in a language where Csesar, for exam- 
pie, uses the reflective form in all the imperfect tenses, nvertitur, 
reveriebatur, revertatur, reverteretur, reverti, but in the perfect 
tenses prefers revertit, reverlereratf reverlerit^ revertiiset, revertisse, 
no doubt because the perfect tenses of the middle voice can only be 
expressed by what our French grammars call compound tenses* 

The question then having been suggested whether queror meant 
originally, '* I beat myself,** we have at any rate the satisfaction to 
see that such a meaning is in harmony with its reflective form ; and 
we proceed next in search of some allied word wherein the notion of 
''beating" is apparent. In this search we come across quat-ere and 
its compound percut^re. The simple verb quattre seems to be 
divided between the two ideas of '* to strike" and " to shake," and 
we naturally give the preference to the first of these two notions, as 
that of ** shaking^' so easily flows from the other. The chief difficulty 
of the problem lies in the change of the letters r and t, for the pre- 
ference in Latin of an e before an r need not be again considered. 
Now the Greek language abounds in examples of the change between 
the two consonants under consideration^ as ^vap fprar-oc, oreap, 
tmar-ogy fifiap iifiar-og, v^iop h^ar-oCf aK(op and ^ifep- {of ffKep^fioXoQ*) 
ffKar-og. Again in a comparison of words belonging to the German 
language and our own, we find war-ein, whert-in, alongside of the sim- 
ple relative, was and what f dar-ein, there-irif alongside of das and that* 
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* That eMtp-fhkQt meantiiterally ** dung or dirt-thrower/' has lopg beep pointed 
nat In % new sdition of Messrs. Liddell and Scott's Dictionary it mi^y be substi- 
tnted, we will hope, for the derivation from Kcap or « Kcop fiaXkur, tm etymology 
which those scholars eyidently distrust, though tney give it. 
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Even in Latin we find d and r alternating with each ottier. Thus no 
one will hesitate to treat as closely-related words aurt-*'ear/' and 
audi" ** hear/' &c. It has also been unhesitatingly admitted that 
caduceo-f is only a^ Latin way of writing the Doric KapvK-io-f or -co)-, 
••the herald's wand." But in instaVy we have a word that has sub- 
stituted an r for a t^ for this word is immediately formed from the 
obsolete verb stat-, ** stand." The existence of this archaic verb for 
the more common form sia-, we assume with Bopp, in his " Com- 
parative Grammar," partly on the authority of the compound adjec- 
tive, super-itit' (ncm. superstes), and partly on a comparison with 
our own verb, stand, stood, in which the final dental holds a fixed 
place. Thus instar will be the equivalent of our own in'-stead, and 
the German an-statt, so that the fact of its taking a genitive is at 
once explained. 

But we have further evidence of value in the existence of the adjective 
^uer^uero-, whence querquera febris "an ague/' a word certainly not 
familiar to scholars, yet supported by the authority of Plautus and 
Lucilius, as well as by the later writers Apuleius and Arnobius. The 
Greek language also has the Homeric verb icapicop-, " tremble," present 
tense icapicocp-tt^ and it would seem a sub. icaprapo-, *' trembling." 
The ftjective querqtiero' may be regarded in two points of view, first, 
as a word formed by reduplication. This principle of formation is well 
known to all in the substantives mur-mur^y tuv'tur-, sU'SurrO", and 
the verb tintinna-re ; and if the language of vulgar life had come 
down to us in its entirety^ we should probably have been acquainted 
with not a few words, such as butu-bata, in Naevius, to correspond to 
our own extensive phalanx of words, like fiddle-ffiddU, humpty" 
dumpty, zig-zag, 8^c, But on the other hand one is strongly tempted 
to class querquero' with the large family of adjectives in ero, such as 
ten-ero'y pig^iro-, rub^ero-. If this view be true, we have querq- or 
querqu' for the first element, in which^ however, the final guttural 
will be probably only a suffix^ as we know to be the case with our 
own verbs, talk, hark, pluck, from the simple verbs, tell, hear^ pulL 
In these verbs the final k or ck, there is reason for believing, adds the 
idea of a diminutive, as is tolerably clear in the instance of pluck com* 
pared to pull, ** I, says the bull, because I can pull,'' are words which 
imply the possession of great force, whereas we but pluck a hair or a 
flower. But for our present purpose it is a matter of indifference which 
of the two views about the adjective be preferred. In either case we 
arrive at a base ^uer-, with the idea of" shaking;" and thus, with the 
three words before us, viz. queror, ** I beat myself or complain ;" 
querquero', ** shaking/' and quat-io, *^ I beat or shake/' we cannot 
well hesitate about referring them to a common origin. '^^ 

But we are afraid of occupying more space in the •' Journal" with 
inquiries of this nature ; and the examples that have been given in the 
thirteen papers now completed, will perhaps be found more than suffi- 
cient to prove the advantages ofa careful induction in Latin Etymology. 

Grouville, Aug. 16. Claudiu«. 

* It may b3 asefol to note that in the perfect participles ^[ust^us and ffiMU.«t(« 
we have an » common to the two verbs. 
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ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

No. III. 

An age which shrinks from the idea of coercion would have the ac- 
quisition of knowledge made purely pleasant, rnd to make it pleasant 
would have it made very easy. The miscellaneous knowledge now in 
fashion, with all its flattering and deceptive variety, admits of heing 
made easy to an almost unlimited extent. Dabbling with the natural 
sciences, listening to sermons on pebbles, and lectures on cryptogamous 
plants in hedge bottoms — this kind of education, if so it may be called, 
requires little discipline, little of that cogent regulation which is calcu- 
lated to strengthen the intellect, and restrain it from weak vagaries; 
but a mind formed on this plan, or anything like this plan, will be 
feeble, because, from the instructor's dread of coercion, it will rarely be 
tasked to the extent of its powers ; and probably arrogant, because it 
will never have known difficulty or defeat. In the case of the ancient 
languages, if really taught, there is far less chance of this trifling ; but 
then, in the acquisition of these^ there will be a painful, though by no 
means profitless sense of labour. What Goldsmith * says, is perfectly 
true : — ^' Whatever pains a master may take to make the learning of 
the languages agreeable to his pupil, he may depend upon it, it will be 
at first extremely unpleasant. The rudiments of every language, ' 
therefore, must be given as a task, not as amusement. Attempting to 
deceive children into instruction of this kind, is only deceiving our- 
selves," Where these form a main part of the education, a master will 
find in most instances, if he is at the pains to give his attention to his 
pupils individually, that he must either encounter resistance or detect 
evasion. We must beware how we allow ourselves to be misled by ex- 
ceptions in this matter. Schools there doubtless are, not a few, which 
have abjured almost every species of severity, and which are still, from 
time to time, sending forth distinguished men. The professed absence 
of corporal punishment will often, where other circumstances are fa- 
vourable, bring numbers, and out of these numbers it would be strange 
if a clever master could not turn out yearly a sufficient number of 
young men of ambition and promise, to act as advertisements, and 
keep the school in good odour. In this way a delusion may be kept 
up almost indefinitely. Parents are tempted by this fallacious success 
to send boys to whom the dcplogisticated system of discipline is wholly 
inapplicable ; and what is done in these cases by the master, who has 
bound himself, or is bound by others to this system ? What can he 
do? He tries them for a longer or shorter time, according to his pa- 
tience or integrity, and if it does not answer, as in many cases answer 
it will not, he turns from them tacitly, of course, not often professedly, 
in disgust and despair, to those who will better repay his labour : many 
a pupil leaves such schools as these a kind of reprobate in his master's 
eyes, but a conqueror in his own. Parents are as defenceless here, as 
they are credulous ; they take it for granted that their sons are edu- 

* Essay on Education. 
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cated, for the cases are comparatively rare in which any subsequent 
lest is applied to prove what has been done. Tiie true proof of a 
schoolmaster's worth, is to be found in the condition, not of the upper 
but of the lower half of each of his classes. Quackery and puffery 
fail here. Arnold hit the mark when he said/ *' What we ought to 
do is, to send up boys who will not be plucked." To make moderiite 
requirements, to insist that no boy shall fall greatly beneath these 
requirements, to keep his team together, this is a master's duty, this 
his skill ; to deal with the quick-witted and industrious is easy enough, 
but to make the inattentive and the idle fairly grapple with their work, 
will often require not only patience but seventy. 

Before proceeding we ought not to omit to mention a very common 
fallacy often used to buttress up the weak cause of a soothing and in- 
dulgent system of instruction. We mean a too favourable statement of 
the capacities and motives of the young for making progress in learn- 
ing. Prove that a child can learn easily, and that he greatly loves to 
learn, it is easy to proceed further, and prove that it is unnecessary to 
make him learn* Now in some respects, as far as capacity and mental 
condition go, the young may possess some advantages over the more 
mature ; but then each of these is counterbalanced by a corresponding 
defect. Is the memory at once strong and impressible ? it is also un- 
discriminating : is the attention eager and easily attracted ? for the 
same reason it is diverted no less easily. Are the perceptions quick ? 
they generally want steadiness and accuracy. If the boy has no dis- 
couraging sense of the boundlessness of knowledge, it is because he 
does not see it in its connections. If he is ft-ee from that sickening and 
delusive feeling of its uselessness which oflen, for a time, almost para- 
lyses the man, it is because he rarely views knowledge with an eye to 
its utility. It is for discipline to separate the advantages from the at- 
tendant evils. Then for the motives. Let a practical schoolmaster 
think over his fifty or sixty boys, and assign sincerely to each the 
motive by which he believes him to be influenced. A sense of duty, 
with love of parents and masters, and a wish to please them * a desire 
to acquire knowledge for its own sake; a love of distinction and pre- 
eminence ; are a third part of the entire number thus influenced ? 
scarcely ; and the rest by the dread of impending danger of some kind ; 
which last indeed is often required as subsidiary to the others, when the 
sense of duty becomes languid, as it often does in the best and wisest 
of us ; when the desire of excellence is wavering and doubting whether 
the best field for its display is the class-room or the cricket-ground ; 
when the desire of knowledge is burning to indulge itself with ** Tales 
of other. Lands,'' or bent on making progress in the mere mechanical 
arts of rigging a cutter, or, alasl of spinning a cockchafer. This ought 
not to appear an unfair estimate of the motives of the young. Surely 
we are not to expect from them, with their natural volatility and way- 
wardness, what, in point of fact, we do not find in their seniors. Though 
the mind of the nation may be fairly said to be awake, though readers 
and books are numerous, and the importance of knowledge is highly 
appreciated ; still, take the mass of the middle classes the country 

* life and Correspondence, vol. !., p. 132. 
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tbrougb) deduct the mere newspaper and novel*readen, and those who 
study their trades or professions from compulsion, and for a livelihood, 
and those who employ their leisure in anything like serious or. regular 
study with a high object or lofty motive of any kind will be found to be 
comparatively few. When therefore a master boasts of scholars who 
are actuated by none other than noble jmpulses, we may. shrewdly 
auspect him of accommodating his statements and his arguments to his 
practice in matters of discipline. 

Tiiat men in earnest about their profession endeavour to obviate the 
evil effects of a lax code of discipline, we do not deny. Some of those 
who are committed to a lenient system sincerely regret that they are 
thus restricted. A gentleman at the head of one of our most impor- 
tant places of public instruction, where corporal punishment is pro- 
hibited, after many years' experience there, told us, that, though he 
had accommodated his management as far as possible to the prescribed 
system, he considered the absolute prohibition of corporal punishment 
to be a decided evil. Some even zealous instructors who have pro- 
fessed to set aside the rod and cane in education, have recourse in 
extreme cases (to the great damage of their theory) to violent shakings, 
pushingS) lugging the hair, and other irregular inflictions. This was 
the case with a late master of an important public school in London — 
a man zealous, if ever man was, about the success of his school, and 
the progress of his pupils ; the experienced have told us that his hand 
was of such capacity that he could box both ears at once : under his 
determined energy his system fairly broke down. Some, again, who 
do not choose to give themselves the pain of this kind of punishment, 
and who feel at the same time that they can do little good without it, 
either dismiss the worthless altogether, or reconcile it with their prin- 
ciples to take no pains with those boys who will take no pains for 
themselves. The conscientiousness of thus giving up bad cases, is, we 
think, very questionable, unless it can be proved, which it certainly 
never has been, that the infliction of corporal punishment is decidedly 
wrong. A good physician does not decline a difficult case, and a man 
is not fit to be a schoolmaster who refuses to cope with one. The 
scapegraces must go somewhere from the man who is too delicate to 
deal with any but good and clever boys. 

Others again, will endeavour by endless repetitions, explanations, and 
expostulations^ to remedy idleness, obstinacy, and inattention s this is 
all very well supposing it to be the first, second, and third duty of a 
schoolmaster to avoid corporal correction, otherwise not. Where 
numbers are to be educated, a man has only a right to bestow a 
limited portion of time on each pupil ; and he is not justified in de- 
voting any very large share of his time to those cases in which a more 
decided exercise of authority would be more quickly efficacious. Some 
masters seem to think nothing of the expenditure of time in scolding, 
talking, re-explaining to those whose inattention makes a first and se- 
cond explanation insufficient. Half the hour which ought to be 
devoted to honest straightforward work with an entire class, is thus 
often laid out in assisting or rebuking the idlest boys in it, or in hearing 
the same lesson over and over again, which the pupils, if compelled, 
might have learnt perfectly at first. 
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I^ew masters are so hardy as to assert that they can dispense with 
punishment entirely, and the favourite modern punishment is the *' im- 
position." Dr. Abercrombie * observes, in language somewhat stronger 
than we should permit ourselves to use^ ** The practice of setting tasks 
as punishments cannot be alluded to in terms adequate to its extreme 
absurdity." 

In some few cases, and occasionally, the imposition may be prefer- 
able, but generally in the instance of senior boys we think not^ for 
the following reasons. In the first place, these impositions are either 
exercises of intellect, or memory, or mere mechanical work ; which ever 
they are, they almost invariably take up the time which ought to be 
left free and open for the preparation of the next regular lesson, thereby 
inducing very often the necessity for anotheV imposition for the next 
day, and so on. Again, if the imposition is one which requires 
thought or memory, it is probable that as much resistance may be 
offered in this case as to the lesson originally set, and then what is your 
resource ? or, if this opposition is not offered, is it your duty, as a 
schoolmaster to allow your pupil to make his election of the subjects 
on which he will, or will not, exercise his intellect, if you were quite 
sure, (as you ought to have been before you set it,) that the first lesson 
was quite within his capacity ? But this is not often the case. What boys 
struggle against is the trouble of mental exertion. In nine cases out 
of ten, especially when the process has become familiar to them, they 
would rather devote three hours to the mechanical labour of scribbling 
than one to patient thought, and during the whole of the time thus 
occupied, the play hours which ought to be giving freshness and spirit 
for the next day*s work are being cruelly and irriitionally consumed. 
The bey plods on Indeed, industriously spoiling his handwriting with- 
out acute pain, but with a prolonged dull sense of the oppression of 
his master, and a rapidly accumulating dislike of him, unless he can 
coax or compel some unfortunate junior boy who can imitate his hand- 
writing, and thus stultify the punishment altogether. Besides, when 
pupils are numerous, has a master, however industrious he may be, 
however willing to submit to any drudgery which parents would exact 
from him rather than that their children should be exposed to any 
bodily suffering — has a master, we say, actually time properly to ex- 
amine these impositions, when they are done? He will tell you, if he 
is candid, that it is frequently impossible. 

Confinement and restriction from play are open to the principal ob- 
jections which we have already made to impositions, and make it at 
least highly probable that the next lesson will be done still more in- 
differently than the last. The censure of a master who has great 
moral influence over his boys, may occasionally produce considerable 
effect, but even this will for the most part lose its poignancy, when 
they have once discovered that beyond censure the master will not go ; 
we have known boys even calculate on the time which a long address 
would deduct from the lesson. Let it be observed that we do not say 
that these several modes of correction may not be profitably used in 
certain cases as substitutes for corporal chastisement ; and sometimes 

* Inquiriet concerning the InteUectoal Powers. 
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interchangeably with it. There are very few dicta on the subject of 
education^ which are to be taken absolutely, and without exception ; 
but on the whole, we think that moderate corporal punishment is more 
impressive, more calculated speedily to assert a master's authority, and 
at the same time, in reality, more merciful than most of the punish- 
ments used in its stead. 

Now with regard to the legitimacy of corporal chastisement. Some 
of its opponents talk loflily of prerogatives, and altogether deny that it 
is a due mode of influencing rational beings. Such an opponent we 
might question thus : This son, or pupil of yours, has not done, and in 
effect declines to do, what you bid him ; you will not whip him, be- 
cause he is a rational being ; what will you do with him ? Why send him 
to bed without his supper, to be sure. Then is it actually your intentioni 
metaphysician as you are, to deprive him of that portion of bread and 
butter which you have hitherto considered necessary to complete his 
natural daily sustenance? You will pinch his appetite, will you? Do 
you not know that prior to his prerogatives as a rational being, come 
his claims, his common dues, as an animal, which from you, of all 
others, he has a right to demand? Well, certainly a boy may be de* 
fined a rational animal, and possibly you are right. Let him have three 
hours by himself in the garret. Infatuated man 1 and most imperfect 
metaphysician! is it possible that we hear you aright? Are you not 
aware that, in right of his rationality, that child is also a social being, 
and that you are debarring him from contributing his innocent quotum 
to that community of which he forms a part ? Well then, he must 
write out his column of spelling half-a-dozen times, as he refuses to 
learn it once. What ! change the image of his Maker into a mere 
copying machine ? We see you are embarrassed, and we would wil- 
lingly relieve you from this embarrassment by simply asking you on 
what authority it is that you assert that corporal punishment is not 
adapted to a rational being ? Corporal punishment not applicable to 
rational beings ! then, oh most foolish father, must we exclude thee 
from the class, inasmuch as by the decree of the very sovereign reason 
it is probable that thou art now suffering castigation, corporal castiga- 
tion too, for some fault of thy youth. What mean the /emcfi ictus of 
that inflamed great toe? or, if the shoe pinches not there, is there no 
thistle (certainly not a carduus benedictus) which, donkey-like, thou 
has swallowed smoothly in thy youth, and which is now returning upon 
thy palate, with its prickles fiercely reversed. Thee, afler a long and 
mature deliberation — thee, the creature of a most intellectual century, 
thyself of the mature and dogmatical age of fifty, is nature most severely 
and distinctly whipping for faults which thou hadst wellnigh forgotten ; 
and that, in the way to others, possibly, of admonition, to thyself simply 
of penalty. This is no joking; it is real argument, as thou wilt find 
if thou askest thyself these questions : — Am I a rational being ? Is 
this real bodily pain? Is it administered in consequence of any fault 
of mine ? Who administers it ? Struggle against the conclusion as 
yon please, this is the order of the universe. If it appears a foolish 
ordinance settle the question elsewhere ; the dispute is no longer with 
HSf only desist from talking of thy prerogatives as a rational being ; 
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the same hand which gave thee thy rationality, is aclministering thy 
punishment. 

We are speaking of the question generally, not attempting to define 
the limits within which human authority may imitate a superior dispen- 
sation, though the punishments administered by a wise man, or a wise 
government, might probably more commend themselves to human short' 
sightedness, as equitable, and improving to the individual immediately 
concerned, than the often mysterious dealings of Providence. Many 
teachers, it must be admitted, are unfortunately very unfit to stand 
in the place of Providence to children; but it is the duty of parents (a 
paramount duty which they often neglect to a degree to which they 
would not show negligence in any other matter in which they were 
equally interested), to be most careful in their selection of masters, and 
to send their children only to those men on whose temper and disposi- 
tion, as well as acquirements, they have some guarantee that they may 
depend. All masters who use corporal chastisements, are not those 
frenzied savages, by describing whom Mr. Dickens has succeeded in 
exciting so much maternal and sisterly sympathy. Many a man of 
honour, wisdom, and humanity, with a character to lose, has not shrunk 
from administering corporal castigation when he has thought it would 
be beneficial. 



ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 

It is a common remark among the educational writers of Germany and 
Switzerland that an acquaintance with methods of teaching has been 
cultivated by the schoolmasters of those countries to a much greater 
extent than a knowledge of the principles of real education. If this 
can be said of the German and Swiss schoolmasters, who have devoted 
more attention to the study of education as a science than those of any 
other nation, we shall not be surprised to find that the remark applies 
with still greater force to the new race of teachers, by whom so great 
an improvement has of late years been effected in the state of the ele- 
mentary schools of this country. It is true, and none will more readily 
bear testimony to it than ourselves, that this improvement is in great 
measure attributable to the employment of the several continental me- 
thods of teaching which were introduced into this country under the 
sanction of the Committee of Council on Education : indeed we may 
go so far as to say, that we should be much gratified to observe, on the 
part of teachers, a better appreciation of the assistance afforded them 
by these methods in the discharge of their duties, and, on the part of 
all interested in education, a greater disposition to acknowledge the in- 
fluence they have had towards rendering elementary instruction more 
rational and consequently more effective. At the same time, we are 
strongly of opinion that the value of mere methods of teaching has been 
very much overrated, and that the attention of English schoolmasters 
has been too exclusively directed to the study of method, to the neglect 
of more important matters. 
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We will proceed to exemplify our first assertion in regard to the 
several methods above alluded to; the second wc must leave for a fu- 
ture occasion. After what has been said, we do not fear that our 
remarks will be understood to be condemnatory of the methods them- 
selves, but of the abuses which have arisen out of them, and which 
have had the effect of retarding their introduction into our schools. 

The aim of the Pestalozzian Arithmetic is to lead children to observe for 
themselves the properties and relations of numbers, as shown upon the 
various tables made use of. If the spirit of the method is realized by the 
master, nothiog can be more important than the influence which it has 
upon his instruction in this subject. It teaches him to base all his ex- 
planations upon first principles, instead ofcondemning his pupils to work 
from prescribed rules, of which they do not understand the reasons. He 
thus gives them the power of deducing arithmetical results for them- 
selves, and scope for the exercise of their judgment as well as of their 
memory. Treated in this common-sense manner, arithmetic is invalu- 
able as a mental discipline; and, from being a dry task, it is rendered 
an interesting exercise to the children, for the child is always gratified 
by any instruction that appeals to its reasoning powers. But what 
shall we say of the manner in which many of our schoolmasters teach 
the Pestalozzian Arithmetic? We have frequently heard boys made to 
go through whole lines of the exercises under the care of a monitor or 
pupil-teacher, until the repetition has become one monotonous sing- 
song not requiring the slightest thought. Is this the way in which 
Pestalozzi intended his method to be employed? Does it not rather 
entirely counteract the end which he had in view^ and make the remedy 
worse than the disease? There was some utility in teaching boys to 
work by rules, for this did impart a certain amount of skill and rapidity 
in accounts; but Pestalozzian Arithmetic, in the hands of these teach- 
ers, degenerates into the merest and most unprofitable routine. 

Of all the new methods, Mulhauser's Writing is perhaps the one that 
has been most extensively introduced into our schools, and, at the same 
time, it is the one that has most strikingly failed. We may go into 
plenty of schools, and find that black-boards have been ruled for teach- 
ing Mulhauser, but that they are now never used for that purpose. It is 
undoubtedly a most effective method of teaching beginners the ele- 
ments of the letters and large-hand writing, and it thus lays the 
foundation for the acquirement of a good small-hand ; but to attempt 
to teach small-hand itself by this method is unwise, for the component 
parts of the letters are too minute to be put together piecemeal without 
disfiguring the writing and impeding the pen. Accordingly, the most 
that has been done in this way is to impart a slow cra'snped hand, 
which, like other evils, when once acquired, is not easily got rid of. In 
the German- Swiss Cantons, where the method was in use long before 
Mulhauser introduced it into the Canton of Geneva, it is never applied 
to this purpose, although far better suited to the German small-hand, 
which consists chiefly of angular letters (this is not the case with the 
large-hand, as the opponents of the method have asserted) than to the 
English or Italian. The English have long been famous for the beauty 
and rapidity of their penmanship, and we believe that they will still 
continue to retain their superiority, because this excellency is chiefly 

2 
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observable in the class of mercantile clerks and tradesmen, and the only 
thing that is really well taught, or, at any rate, well learnt, in our mid- 
dle or commercial schools, is writing, so indispensably necessary to 
those who attend them, and therefore so strictly required by the pa- 
rents. But in attempting to afford facilities in our elementary schools 
for the acquirement of similar skill, we have entirely failed in our ob- 
ject, and, so far from giving our scholars a chance of attaining to an 
equality in this respect with the children of the middle classes, we have 
not even brought them to a level with those who preceded them in 
their own schools, as may be observed by looking at any of the old 
copy-books. We trust that teachers who have not yet had much ex- 
perience in teaching the method will not persist in carrying it to 
excess. It should be sparingly employed, and for the lower classes 
only. For these, however, it is exceedingly valuable, as it tends to 
cultivate the perceptive faculties of the children. It is not to be re- 
gretted that the method is inapplicable to the rest of the school, for a 
useful and agreeable exercise is afforded to the pupil-teachers by their 
having to set the copies. Besides, it is a pleasure to the children 
to have some good writing in their books, and they make more 
progress in this way, because they are not disturbed by having to look 
off at models, and because they have more courage to attempt to imi- 
tate the copy they see actually written by their teacher, than one which 
they know can only be executed by an engraver of unusual excellence. 
The intention of the Committee of Council in causing Wilhem's 
Method of Teaching Singing to be adapted to English use, was to 
make it available for our elementary schools ; but after the lapse of 
ten years, the number of these schools in which it is taught is still very 
limited, while its use is almost entirely confined to classes of adults. 
It is true that this partly proceeds from the inability of school-masters 
to teach the method, but we think that the chief cause of its having 
thus been' diverted from its more immediate object, is the too rigid 
manner in which many have attempted to carry it out. The exercises 
on the intervals are so dry and uninteresting, that children have not 
patience to go regularly through the whole course of them, and, before 
they have got to the end of the first part, their dislike often becomes 
so evident, that it is found advisable to give the method up. This 
result is best avoided by making the teaching of the method alternate 
with the singing of school-songs, for instance by taking the method 
during the first half-hour, and songs during the second. It is de- 
sirable, however, that the children should always be supplied with 
copies of the music which they sing, in order that they may learn, 
•from the first, to connect the sounds with the notes. If taught on 
this plan, not only will the children take much more interest in 
the singing lessons, but their taste and memory will be cultivated, 
and, on this account, they will make more rapid progress in 
learning to sing at sight. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the latter is so entirely the object to be attained, that the singing 
of any music, but just what is contained in the method ^ should be 
deferred until the children are able to learn it from the notes, and that 
they should be studiously kept away from any musical instrument, for 
fear they might learn anything by ear. Not the least important aim 
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in teaching children to sing, is to make them happy and cheerful, and 
this is best done by letting them sing music wliich they are fund of: — 
it does not appear to matter much how they learn it, so long as they 
learn it correctly. To prevent them from singing a song, because they 
are not able to decipher the characters in which it is written, is not a 
bit better than it would be to forbid a child to repeat poetry because 
it cannot read. In fact, it is just as necessary to train the ear first in 
teaching a child to sing, as in teaching it to talk ; and, of course, to 
hinder it from doing either, because it does it imperfectly, is simply 
absurd.* 

It is quite astonishing that the Model Drawing afler the Method of 
Dnpuis, has not been more extensively introduced into our schools, so 
useful as a knowledge of drawing is on all hands acknowledged to be 
to the children of the labouring classes, especially in manufacturing dis- 
tricts. This certainly does not arise from any defect in the -method 
itself, for to draw from actual objects is the only sure way of acquir- 
ing skill in practical drawing. It appears rather to result from the 
mistaken idea, on the part of teachers, that the principles of the 
method are inseparable from Dupuis' actual models, and that to teach 
the method rightly it is absolutely indispensable to have these. The mo- 
del drawing is thus made a most expensive study, and we cannot be 
surprised if managers refuse, on this account, to have it taught in 
their schools. But it is hard to understand how teachers can imagine 
that any special virtue resides in the particular models constructed 
by Dupuis. They are certainly very light and nicely painted ; but we 
cannot see why a common carpenter should not make blocks of deal in 
all the elementary solid forms, which would answer every purpose quite 
as well as these, for one-twentieth part of tlie expense, or why the 
teachers should not themselves make them with a little cardboard and 
paste. Models of both these kinds are used in all the Swiss schools, 
and they each have a stock of wooden bricks for setting up compound 
forms. Besides these, the various objects in the school-room will 
always furnish a ready-made stock of models ; so that, even if the 
deal models are unattainable, the method may still be successfully 
taught. There is no reason either why common black-lead pencils 
should not be used in schools where the porte-crayons and prepared 
chalk would be thought too expensive. In fact, we are disposed to re- 
commend the practice of pencil-drawing in all cases as preparatory to 

* SingiDg appears to have been taught with great success in the King's Somborne 
School, on a plan similar to that recommended above. In his report on the school, 
Mr. Moseley thus speaks of the attainments of the pupils in this respect: — *' I 
have no doubt that the singing of the children is among the most pleasurable recol- 
lections of those persons who have visited the King's Somborne School. Occa- 
sionally the singing classes are assembled in the evening in the class-room, and the 
singing through of the pieces of music they have learned makes a village concert, 

to which some of the friends of the school are admitted Singing is no task to 

these children ; music has found its way to their hearts ; a result which I have never 
met with in an elementary school, except where, as here, a large portion of the 
children are allowed to sing by ear, and where all have thus begun. Several of the 
pieces were certainly executed with remarkable firmness and precision, and all not 
less to the satisfaction of the farmers and village tradesmen (who, together with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawes and myself, formed the audience) than to mine.**'— Minutes of 
Commiitee of Council on Education, 1847*48, Vol. I. p. 18. 
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the other, ia order that the children may learn to draw a good line, 
which is unattainable with the crayon. For this purpose, too, we 
see no objection to allowing the children occasionally to draw 
from copies, so long as this is kept subordinate to the model- 
drawing. As is usual upon the introduction of any new system, 
we have run to the extreme of rejecting the good as well as the 
bad features of the old copy«drawing. Undiscriminating reforms 
are sar6 to lead to frequent changes to and fro between the same 
systems, without much good being derived fh>m any of them. 
This has been the case with the Germans in regard to the pencil and 
crayon drawing. They have now wisely selected tlie good features of 
both methods, which are found mutually to assist each other. We are 
glad to learn that the Board of Trade intend to afifbrd to the masters 
and pupil-teachers of schools under inspection a free admission to 
their schools of design, and that the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion are prepared to make grants of useful treatises on drawing to those 
schools upon which the Inspector of Schools of Design shall make a 
favourable report. Under these circumstances, we may hope that this 
valuable branch of instruction will, ere long, be effectively taught in 
the best of our elementary schools. 

The Phonic Method of Teaching to read, with one or two excep- 
tions, has not yet been introduced into any of our schools. This, we 
admit, is partly attributable to the crude manner in which the method 
has been adapted to English use, but more particularly, we think, to 
the inability of infant- teachers to employ it. The Phonic Reading 
Books are certainly useless enough in their present form i* but these 
are not by any means a principal or even a necessary feature of the me- 
thod, for by tne time the children are able to follow a book, they may 
very well be released from the Phonic leading-strings altogether. The 
Reading Frame is all that the teacher requires ; but considerable skill 
in the use of this is indispensable to the successful working of the 
method. We believe that there are only two schools in England in 
which the method has been employed with real success — the Norwood 
and Swindon Infant Schools ; but the rapid end extraordinary progress 
which the children in these schools have made in learning to read has 
fully justified the amount of time and labour bestowed upon their in- 
struction by the energetic and indefatigable teachers, Mr. Gardiner 
and Mr. M'Leod. It is not to be wondered at, if the method has 
failed in the hands of teachers who have not brought a similar amount 
of skill and perseverance to bear upon it. The Reading Frame pre* 
sents merely the necessary tools for working with, and it is really too 
much to expect this apparatus to teach of itself. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what has been done by some persons, who, after finding out 
their mistake, have set the frame aside as entirely useless, and pro- 
nounced the system impracticable. It is all very well to talk about 
the greater facilities which the German language affords for the appli- 
cation of the Phonic Method, in consequence of the regularity in the 

* The Committee of Council have tacitly acknowledged this, for, although pub- 
lished under their Lordships' sanction, the Phonic Reading Books have not been 
inserted on the Schedule of School Books for which grants are made* 
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pronanciation of the letters ; the svccess of the method in the two 
instances above mentioned is sufficient to prove that it may be rendered 
extremely useful in teaching English children to read, provided only 
that it be really understood by the teacher. We cannot hope for any- 
thing like a good Manual on the subject, until teachers have gained 
more experience in working it. We believe that a Course of Lessons 
has lately been published by Mr. M^Leod, of Swinton. 

From all this it appears that methods of teaching are nothing but 
empty forms into virhich it remains for the teacher to infuse vitality. 
They should be looked upon as so many tools requiring skill to use 
them, and those who are disposed to complain of the tools should 
inquire whether the fault does not lie with the user. With the most 
skilful management, however, we are not to expect that everything 
may be accomplished by means of particular methods ; on the contrarv, 
we should look upon no method as the only true one, as exclusively 
and absolutely perfect, but endeavour to select the good features of 
all, and thus to construct for ourselves a real eclectic ny^iem of elemen- 
tary instruction. If all the ability and all the good-will of the teacher 
be brought to his work, he will teach far better from having scope af- 
forded him, in this way, for the free exercise of his judgment; for no 
man can be a good teacher, unless he thinks for himself and carries out 
his convictions in his school. Children loo require to be acted upon in 
the most varied manner. They have each different mental wants, and 
no one of them entirely resembles another in capacity and disposition. 
What will suit some therefore will not suit others ; and it is only by 
varying our mode of instruction that we can meet the needs of all our 
scholars. 

It is much to be regretted that no good Manual of Method has yet 
been published for the use of English schoolmasters. We may perhaps 
be allowed to express the hope, tiiat if any one should undertake the 
preparation of such a manual, he will not give us just what he may 
think the best methods of teaching the several subjects of instruction, 
for it would be impossible for any one man to do this efficiently ; but 
that he will furnish us with an account of all the various methods that 
have been attended with success in elementary schools. Such a 
manual would be invaluable to schoolmasters, as it would contain the 
experience of all the distinguished men of their own profession ; and if 
they had the benefit of this, the rest might with advantage be left to 
themselves. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE AGRICCLTURAL LABOURER. 

Any system of education that professes to improve the condition of tv 
poor but very large and important class of the community, and to be 
at the same time self-supporting, must be admitted to bring with it no 
slight recommendation to our notice. It is the object of a pamphlet,* 



• ** How to improvs the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer." By Thomas 
Bation, of Coliey House, Tedbum, St Mary, near Exeter (late of Kjnastone 
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recently published, to prove that such a system has been devised and 
carried out for the education of agricultural labourers ; or, in other 
words, ''to show that the labour of boys in husbandry may be made 
equivalent to the cost of their maintenance and education during such 
a period as may be sufficient to enable them to obtain a good plain 
education, suitable in all respects to that station in life in which by 
their birth they may have been placed.'' 

Before proceeding to the details of his plan, the author very justly 
observes that there are few employments which require careful and in- 
telligent workmen more than agriculture, on account of its varied 
operations, which are dispersed over the whole extent of a farm, and 
therefore render it impossible that the eye of the overlooker can be 
constantly upon them, as in manufactories. Hence the necessity that 
the workmen, to be thus employed, should be educated as well as 
intelligent, in whom a considerable amount of confidence may be 
placed ; and especially at a period like the present, when the success 
of the farmer must greatly depend upon the rigid economy of all bis 
resources and the care with which the operations of his farm are per- 
formed. And by education the author explains that he does not mean 
only the teaching to read or write, but the formation of the character 
to eschew what is evil, and to do what is good, and training the mind 
to reflect, so that in the place of the dull stupidity which has been 
almost proverbial in our agricultural labourers, we may have the intel- 
ligent and thinking man. The well-known obstacles to the education 
of our rural population, particularly of boys, are also noticed ; such as 
the general practice of taking children from school at a very early 
age to employ them in husbandry, that, so soon as they are able to 
earn anything, they may increase the small income of their parents ; 
and when a child is continued at school until he has obtained a fair 
education, the complaints of the farmer that, from want of previous 
instruction in acts of husbandry, such child is unsuited for his work. 
To remove these obstacles a system is proposed by which, while the 
mental education is secured, boys are instructed in the general work 
of a farm, so as to be able, on leaving school, at once to earn their 
living as farm labourers, with satisfaction to their employers and with 
credit to themselves as respectable members of society ; and during 
their continuance at school their labour is made to pay for their main- 
tenance, clothing, and education. Nor is the system which is to pro- 
duce these results a mere theory, but a plan which the author has 
carried on during a space of five years with much satisfaction, and as 
to the result of which he can speak with the fullest confidence. His 
plan, moreover, has not been tried in secret, as is evident from the 
following extract from the Hereford Times, the local paper of the 
district in which he then resided, and which the author has republished 
in his pamphlet, as better suited to show the whole working of the 
system from its commencement, than any account drawn up at a later 
period. Writing in 1848, he says: — 

" It is now nearly three years since I. first formed a gang of boys as daily 
labourers, paying them at the rate of 3«. per week in winter, and 4s, ditto in 
summer ; but finding that there was considerable difiiculty in adopting a 
regular system of discipline, owing to the want of education and bad manage- 
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ment at home, I made the necessary accommodation for the reception of 
twenty boys on my premises, about fifteen months since, and took them 
under my own care entirely, for a term of four years, boarding, clothing, 
and educating them, in lieu of their daily labour on the farm — their ages 
averaging between nine and fourteen years. The system was this : — Each 
boy was provided with two suits ; one for working, the other for better use, 
also a complete stock of linen, shoes, &c. ; and at the end of four years I 
send them back with a like equipment. The working hours are from six till 
six in summer, and during the winter they work while it is light. The meal 
times are nine for breakfast, one for dinuer, and six for supper ; the evenings 
are spent in education until nine o'clock, when prayers are read, and they 
retire to rest. The food consists of bread and milk, or bread and broth for 
breakfast ; bread, meat, and vegetables for dinner; and bread and cheese for 
supper, with the addition of coffee and pudding on Sundays. According to 
the rule universally observed on my farm, no beer or cider is allowed, ex- 
cepting during harvest. The labour consists of the general farm work, the 
planting or dibbling of wheat and other crops, and the hand hoeing of com, 
turnips, &c. The evening education is that of reading and writing, arith- 
metic, &c., and such religious and other instruction as time and opportunity 
will admit, in which, as in their daily labour, they are superintended by a 
young man for the purpose, who was four years at the Woburn National 
School, and six years at the Duke of Bedford's farm, where he also worked 
in a gang. My calculations show the cost of clothes, attendance, &c., for 
twenty boys, for one year, to be 62/. 12s. 6^(1.; being 3/. 2s. Tj^d, per boy, 
per year; or Is. 2^d. per week. This calculation does not include the person 
who works with the boys. Twenty boys' keep per week, at average market 
prices, as per amount consumed, 21, 15s. 7d., or 2s. 9^d, per week per bov. 
Each boy's clothes, per ditto, is. 2id, Total expence of each boy, per week, 
3s. lljrf. 

" To show some of the advantages derived from the system, their work is 
much more carefully done than any man can do it working by the piece, at 
the prices usually given, and as shown by the annexed statement : — Wheat 
planting, six or seven boys at Sd, per acre, 4s. 8c/.— not done in this county by 
men ; wheat hoeing, six boys, at Sd. per acre, 4s.«->men per acre, 4s. ; turnip 
hoeing, five boys, at Sd. per acre, 3s. 4d. ; ditto, second time, three boys, at 
8c/., 2s. — men, 6s. 6d. to 7s,; mangold wurzel, six boys and one man 
plant five acres per day, say Is. 3d. per acre;— men 3S. ; cleaning and 
heaping swedes, six boys, at Sd, per acre, 4s. men, 6s. This statement is 
very considerably in favour of the Doys. In planting corn there is a consi- 
derable saving of seed ; the seed is all in the ground, and at the required 
distances apart, to admit of hoeing and weeding, and thus it requires less 
harrowing. The hoeing is as perfect as it well can be done by hand, and 
all the surface is moved-r-a system seldom carried out when it is hoed by the 
piece. In the turnip hoeing the plants are at regular distances, and all the 
surface is moved, so that no weeds escape. The judges of swede crops for 
the Herefordshire Agricultural Society, the season before last, mentioned the 
cultivation of my swede crops as the most perfect they had ever seen ; and 
I believe that in a field of forty acres a man might have crossed it in six 
places, and not have found six double plants. Of incidental work I need 
say little more than to remark that in weeding, collecting couch, collecting 
turnips and potatoes, making hay, turning barley and other crops at har- 
vest, picking stones from the land, &c., the boys are peculiarly adapted, as 
these operations do not require strength but care, and from their size the 
boys get so much closer to their work. But these are few of the great ad- 
vantages to be derived. Whilst my boys are learning to be good and skilful la- 
bourers, and to get their living, they are rescued from what are too frequently 
dens of immorality and vice, and are learning their duty towards God, and their 
duty towards their neighbour. They are learning habits of cleanliness, a 
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systematic mode of living» and iaa]r be, I tniat» the eomraeneeaient of a bet- 
ter race of mea. You nwy ask — is this system appreciated by the labour- 
ing ckss ? I should say, most decidedly, it is. In three months after I had 
filled up my number I refused sixty appKcantSi and one poor woman walked 
twenty-four miles to get her boy placed with me, but my number was already 
made up. 

" I must not omit to mention that iu keeping these boys I am consuming ray 
own manufactures) wheat, pigs, sheep, &e. (by which means I have the bran 
back on the farm ; I have the batcher's profit on the sheep and pigs ; and 
I keep my capital in my own country (my farm), instead of sending it abroad 
(i. e., the labour market). I have said nothing of the accommodation and 
expence of fitting up, but it is not great. There are also books, &c., which 
are those generally used by the national schools, published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; in these a sovereign will go 
a long way. This, and the interest of capital invested in furniture, &c., 
when divided amongst twenty boys, amounta to very little per vedc. 
Perhaps iu all 2s, per boy per year," 

The author, after giving this extract from what he had himself 
written in 1848, inserts the remarks of a vjsitor of his farm, in which 
special mention is made of the intelligent manner of the boys, and of 
their healthy, contented looks, and that they ahewed fair acquirementi 
in reading, in religious knowledge, and in arithroe4io, akhough tiro* 
thirds of them had not previously been sent to school at all, nor pos^ 
sessed any knowledge beyond that of the letters of the alphabet, and 
only three had been able to read before they joined the establishment. 
Their ages» it is stated, varied from nine or ten to fifleen years, with 
the exception of one of nineteen, and that several of them were orphans 
from the workhouse, and the majority the children of mothers deserted 
by their husbands, or of a widowed parent. The regularity of their 
mode of working in the fields is noticed as remarkable, and their work 
as generally done with evident care and attention. In one field was 
to be seen the result of a late competition among the boys for a prize 
of Bs.f for the boy who hoed half a rood of wheat in the best manner 
and in the shortest time. The prize had been won by a boy who hoed 
his half-rood in one hour and fifty-one minutes, being at the rate of 3s. 

Eer day. The others averaged from two and a quarter to two and a 
alf hours. The work was generally done with care, the land was 
quite clean from weeds, and the whole of the surface had been moved 
with the hoe, which is not generally the case when done by the piece. 
The gang-work is mentioned as the most interesting of out-door ope- 
rations, and as this is well calculated to illustrate the benefit of such a 
system in training a more skilful class of agricultural labourers, the 
short account of it is worth perusing; — 

'* Twelve boys, directed by the manager, were engaged in sowing swedes, 
in a field of thirty*three acres. The field had been sown with mangold 
wurael, but the crop had failed owing to the unfavourableness of the season. 
Four boys went first, making holes with their hoes in the ridges at regular 
distances. These were followed by the same number of boys with small 
cans full of seed, who put a little into each hole. Behind came four more 
who closed up the holes. While there was evident difference in aptitude 
among the youthful labourers, it was also evident that they aU worked 
cheerfully, iatelUieutlj, and with r^vdarity." 
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Our author considers the further results of his system as still more 
satisfactory ; for, whilst the general reduction of the price of provisions 
has materially lessened the expence of maintenance* the value of the 
labour of the boys> from a more thorough knowledge of their work, 
and from greater strength, owing to their more advanced years, has 
considerably increased ; so much so, indeed, that in some cases the 
daily work of each boy has been found equal to that of an able-bodied 
man. And thus far, he says, the advantages of the system have been 
generally acknowledged. 

But several gentlemen of well-known experience in practical agri^ 
culture, having expressed a doubt as to the practicability of employing 
boya advantageously on a farm during the whole year^ the writer un« 
dertook to keep a daily account of the work of the boys upon his farm, 
in order thai a courieot oonclusion upon this point might be arrived at. 
This account it was his intention to publish in detail, but having found 
it too k>ttg to be brought within the limits of his pamphlet, he has re« 
duced the substance of it into the more concise IbitQ of a monthly 
calendar of operations, with the addition of such obiervatioM as are 
necessary by way of explanation. For the particulars of this calendar 
we must refer our readers to the pamphlet, where will also be found 
very exact details of the several articles used in the food and clothing 
of the boys. From the calendar it may fairly be inferred that no lack 
of profitable employment for the boys has been experienced at any 
period of the year. A similar monthly account of the operations of 
boys on the Park Farm of the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, during 
the years 1849 and 1850, is also given, and the writer adds that he has 
received a very satisfactory statement of the results of the labour of boys 
on this farm» in which it is confidently asserted, that ^' there is no 
period throughout the year thai ihe boys are not fully andprofitahiy 
employed ; that the work is well performed, and that it is certainly mora 
economical than that done by the piece.*' The testimony upon this 
subject by Mr. Valentine, now manager of the Isrm of the Royal Agri^ 
cultural College at Cirencester, is as follows :— 

" I always found that boys* labour cost less on an average, and was better 
done, than that by men by the piece, at all work to which their strength was 
equal. There were certain times in the year when they were not profitably 
employed, as is often the ease with men ; they were, however, always em- 
ployed at something, so that when required they were ready, and would 
therefore at busy Umes keep their places for this reason, although ^ey might 
have had hiijher wages for a short time only. It very rarely occurred^ how- 
ever, Uiat the boys could not he profitably employed at something." 

The following statement of the comparative value of boys* work in 
1847 and 1849 is given, to show the rapid progress made by the 
boys in their work from continued practice, and increased age and 
strength : — 

C08tiill84T 1849. 
per acre. 

8, d, 8, d. 

Dibbling wheat (five pecks per acre) • 4 8 3 4 

Wheat hoeing 4 17 

Turnip hoeing 3 4 2 

CHeaning, heaping, and covering swedes • 4 16 
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In 1850, eighty acres of wheat were let to six of the boys to hoe, at 
3«. per acre, and during the whole time that they were thus employed, 
each boy earned 95. per week. 

From the above comparison the advantage of hiring boys for a term 
of years is obvious, inasmuch as their ability is greatly increased by 
continued practice and experience. In illustration of this the writer 
mentions, that, on comparing the account of work done on the Duke 
of Bedford's farm with that on his own, he found that the number of 
boys per acre in each operation was precisely the same as that of his 
own account for 1847, but that his number per acre in 1849 was consi^ 
derably less. And this he explains by the circumstance that the boys 
on the Duke of Bedford's farm being daily labourers, there was of 
course frequent changes, while in his own case the same boys were em- 
ployed for four years. Still the advantage of their being even so em- 
ployed is proved to be very great by the readiness with which the neigh- 
bouring farmers take the boys after leaving '* the gang ;" and it shows 
how thoroughly their value as farm labourers is appreciated. 

Their is one other particular which must be noticed, and on which the 
writer says the success of the system must entirely depend, namely, the 
overlooking and general management of the boys in the field and in 
the schoolroom. A gang of boys to work well must work as a piece of 
machinery ; each boy must have his allotted task, and each must be 
placed according to his strength and capabilities. It is by this careful 
distribution of labour that such surprising amounts of work are per- 
formed ; as may be seen exemplified by the excellent management 
shown in the works of our great public contractors, and in large and 
complicated manufactories. The difficulty of obtaining a suitable per- 
son as overlooker will probably be one of the main obstacles to the 
adoption of the admirable system which the pamphlet before us de- 
scribes. Still this difficulty is not insurmountable. Mr. Valentine, al- 
ready quoted, says, that the first person he employed had no idea of 
discipline ; the second leaned to the boys, and yielded to the conn- 
plaints of their fathers and mothers ; but the third did well, and ma- 
naged the boys to his entire satisfaction for about six years. Our au- 
thor, Mr. Batson, mentions that he procured a young man to superin- 
tend the daily hbour and the evening instruction of his own establish- 
ment, who had been four years at Woburn National School and six 
years in a gang on the Duke of Bedford's Farm ; but he adds that he 
made it his duty to attend personally each evening to assist. It is 
doubtless from such establishments that proper overseers must be pro- 
cured, and as the number of the former increases the difficulty of ob- 
taining superintendents will diminish. 

It is gratifying to observe indications of increasing public feeling in 
favour of such a system as that above described and so successfully 
tried by Mr. Batson. He himself mentions the farm of the ** Philan- 
thropic Society" in Surrey, and the "Orphan Agricultural School" for 
orphans of the City of London, which has lately commenced operations 
on a farm of 20 acres, with a view of employing, maintaining, and edu- 
cating 25 boys, and which is intended merely as the foundation of a 
larger establishment. The Cambridge Industrial School,, noticed in 
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the last number of our Journal, may be cited as another instance where 
the training of boys as farm servants has been successfully established. 
Others might be mentioned, but unfortunately they are at present few 
indeed when compared with the demand for such establishments. We 
must conclude with offering our cordial thanks to Mr. Batson for hav- 
ing brought the important results of his labours before the public, and 
with expressing an earnest hope that they may become generally known, 
and thus induce others to carry out the system which he has explained, 
and of which we confidently predict that the result will be the founda- 
tion of a progressive improvement of the condition of the labouring 
classes. 



ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 



We sincerely hope that the subject on which we here propose to say a 
few words is not beyond the provinceof our journal, for we have to sa^^ 
that which we believe materially concerns two classes of society deeply 
interesting to us. 

About forty years ago, good and pious men, lamenting, as they well 
might, the fewness of parochial schools, and anxious to make up the 
deficiency as far as in them lay, gradually introduced what is now the 
Sunday-school system. A school here, and another there, was esta- 
blished, till in the course of time they have filled the land, and at the 
present hour a parish can scarcely be found in town or country which 
does not possess a Sunday school. Far be it from us to deny — nay, 
we gladly and thankfully affirm — that at the time this system began to 
be developed among us, it was a most praiaeworthy exercise of en* 
lightened Christian benevolence, and has proved a great blessing to 
thousands of our fellow-subjects. Nor at the same time do we wish ta 
discourage Sunday schools as such, but to call attention to what we 
are disposed to think is Sunday-schooling carried to excess, and 
thereby defeating the end in view. Since the time spoken of above, a 
great, and, we trust in the main, a happy change has taken place 
among us. There was then no national education ; nothing that de- 
served the name of national schools. Sunday schools were established 
for the benefit of those who, for the most part, now attend national 
and other parochial schools ; and what was stern necessity then, if the 
children of our poorer brethren were to have religious education at all, 
is at the present open to a temperate and kindly review. Our object 
is, therefore, to call attention to the system as desccibed below, to point 
out how, in such cases, it is likely to work on the parties immediately 
concerned — on the children, that is, and on the parochial minister and 
his staff. 

Let us first consider the case of the children, for whose benefit this 
work is undertaken. Let us attend them through the day. And here 
we must be allowed to state that the cases to which our remarks are 
intended to have reference, and which we fear are not uncommon, are 
those where the routine is as follows, or very nearly so : — From nine 
to eleven in school, from eleven to one in church; they are then 
allowed to run home for dinner. A I two in school again ; from that 
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hour till half-past four or five they are, in towns, in school ; and in the 
country in school and attending the afternoon service in church. With 
but little intermission, therefore, the attention of the children is kept, 
or supposed to be kept, on the most important subjects for nearly eight 
hours together. Some of these too are tittle children ; many of the 
rooms and churches are crowded, and in the summer are too often ill- 
ventilated and oppressive. Let those who are concerned with schools 
conducted after this manner think what is likely to be the result. 
Ought we to wonder if we find that weariness and not instruction or 
edification is the principal fruit of a day spent in this way ? May it 
not be in some measure owing to this that boys and girls, as soon as 
they leave school, are unhappily so rarely seen at church at all ? Can 
the sabbath have been a delight to them, when, as soon as they are in 
a sense their own master^^ they notoriously pass the day in a manner 
almost entirely at variance with their early training and habits ? 

At this point we desire to call attention to a practice followed in 
schools of a higher kind, especially in establishments for young ladies, 
the practice, we mean, of setting children to write out as much as they 
can recollect of the sermon. This has always seemed to us calculated 
to give young people something like a dislike ^f Sunday and its ser- 
vices. They will dread the task, and the day on which it recurs, and 
the services with which it is connected. And even where this is not 
the result, is not the practice likely to create in their minds an absorb- 
ing interest in the sermon, and make them consider that part of the 
service the only part with which they are concerned ? We cannot but 
think it desirable to avoid as much as possible rendering Sundays, or 
ordinances of religion, tasks. Not that these are to be days of idle- 
ness; far otherwise. Still the notion of ** rest" is not to be entirely 
overlooked, and whatever is attempted in addition to public and private 
acts of devotion, should be rather reading and partaking of a con- 
versational character, than what is irksome and of the nature of 
task-work. 

We could not resist making this short appeal in behalf of those young 
ladies and others who are running this risk ; our proper business 
however is with the clergyman and the teachers in Sunday schools. In 
the majority of cases the clergyman has two full services to perform, 
and frequently other occasional duties on the Sunday. Besides this, 
in all districts the sick would be most beneficially visited on that day, 
if he had the time and physical strength, especially in the case of those 
sick persons who in health have been in the habit of attending the 
church regularly. On this day, too, in rural districts, he would have, 
humanly speaking, the best chance of being of service to the father of 
a sick child, or the husband of a sick wife, who is never to be found at 
his home on other days of the week. To do these important duties 
well, and to the good of those among whom he ministers, is quite suffi- 
cient for one day. Whereas, if he be young or zealous, or fear the 
remarks of gossiping neighbours, he will be found spending two or three 
hours in a school-room. In trying to do as much good as he can, he 
attempts more than he is equal to. And thus, after a few years, men 
have been weakened in health, obliged, it may be, to leave their work 
and their parishes, and seek in a distant part of the country that bodily 
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vigour which they have sacriBced to their zeal in doing that which, 
though most excellent in itself, they have been carrying to excess. 

Again, the teachers demand and deserve a word of sympathy and 
support. They have come forward with the best intentions, with the 
most benevolent regard to their poorer or more ignorant neighbours. 
Their wish and desire is to be doing God service, and to be doing at the 
same time a most important service to man. On many of these very 
frequently the beautiful services of our church are in a great measure 
lost. Feelings of oppression and weariness — at times, too, we are 
assured, even of disappointment and irritation — keep them from tho- 
roughly entering into the spirit of the ordinances with which they are 
engaged. Might not a mollification of the system be useful to these 
also? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no wish to depreciate Sunday 
schools, but rather, as has been already said, to speak of them with 
respect and high commendation. How could we do otherwise ? We 
have no wish to deprive the little ones of any help, any encouragement 
which may assist them in running their Christian course. Nothing can 
be farther from our thoughts. Rather we desire that the help they do 
receive shall be such as, under God's blessing, may be profitable to 
them and really useful. Our object is to strengthen the hands and 
encourage the endeavours of some clergyman, who finds himself fet- 
tered by a practice of this kind, but who feels unable single-handed to 
modify and correct what he feels to be wrong. After what has been 
said it may possibly be expected that we should illustrate our meanin 
by laying down some scheme or plan of proceeding. If we do so, it 
must be understood that we do so with a full knowledge that the matter 
under inquiry is a delicate one, that what we say is with much hesita- 
tion, and that we have no desire to dictate in any way to the managers 
of Sunday schools. With this premised, we recommend that those 
children, who have the privilege of week-day schooling, should be 
called together for an hour, or at the most an hour and a half, on the 
morning of Sunday. During that time let them be occupied chiefly 
with repetition, or showing their acquaintance with what at their last 
assembling they were directed to prepare. Their scriptural readings 
will thus be most likely to be extended over the week, and help to 
sanctify each day of it. Let those who are near their homes be dis- 
missed to accompany their parents or sisters or other friends to church. 
Detain only those who are far from home, or who have no one to ac- 
company them. Thin as much as possible the corner or gallery where 
the children are congregated ; and then perhaps one would be less 
likely to hear the application of a cane to the shoulders of an inattentive 
boy — the most undevotional of sounds. The teacher of a class may at 
the same time be just as careful to see that the dismissed scholars are 
in church. We are no advocates for irregularity ; and each teacher in 
going out or coming in would readily discover his or her little party. 
If the school be open at all in the afternoon, let it be to those only who 
do not attend school during the week. The time would be well and 
profitably expended on them. And if an hour during an evening in 
the week could be set aside for them by their pastor, some hold migl^t 
be kept upon a body of young people whom at all times it is most dif- 
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ficult to tenFe^-those that are between fifteen and twenty-one — a body 
too often to a thinking man the great eyesores of the parish. If some 
such plan as we have ventured upon be followed, we hope it might 
have a beneficial effect upon the parents, especially upon the father. 
He is generally absent during the week and sees nothing of his children. 
Is it wise or right to take the child away for so large a portion of the 
time, during which the parent and child can have healthy intercourse 
together? Is it not likely also that if the child went to church yVom 
home, the parent might be more frequently seen going in the same 
direction ? It is a beautiful sight to see father and child going up hand 
in hand to the house of their common God and Father, Would that 
it were leas rare ! C. P, 



ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TION, BOTH AS IT RESPECTS THE TEACHER AND HIS 
PUPILS. 

Objections have been raised agaiast the use of the eatechetieal me« 
thod, or rather against its abuses, for it is against these that such 
objections have been pointed, rather than against the method itself 
rightly understood. This method, we maintain, when skilfully em- 
ployed, possesses peculiar advantages, both as it respects tl^ teacher 
and his pupils. 

1, It is useful to the teacher, inasmuch as by it he is enabled to call 
into exercise all the powers and faculties of his own mind, while im- 
parting his information. Nay, he is not only enabled to exercise hit 
own powers of mind, but is laid under the necessity of doing so, ia 
order to judge of the correctness of the an&wers he receives, as well m 
to be prepared with subsequent appropriate questions ; thus, while he 
by this method teaches others, his own mental powers are exercised^ 
and thereby strengthened and improved. 

2. The teacher's language, by the employment of this method, be« 
comes more perspicuous, and more copious. 

When the teacher addresses his pupils uninterruptedly — ^that U, 
when they merely listen — he employs such words and expresaiona a» 
are most familiar to himself in connexion with his subject, and auch aa 
his memory most readily furnishes him with. Whenever he has occa* 
sion to speak of the same subjects he employs the same language, and 
that, as it were, mechanically. Nor does he vary his language, oe 
exchange one set of expressions for others, except he should, by some 
circumstance, be led to reconsider his subject, and fresh terms, in eoa<- 
nexion with it, should impress themselves more deeply on his memory 
than those he had been in the habit of previously employing, Th^ 
teacher, in the case we are supposing, does not feel himself under tkbe 
necessity of casting about in his mind for different words, or a variety 
of expressions to convey a single idea or circumstance to hla pupila. 
It, therefore, depends entirely upon himself, whether or not, and to 
what extent, he may familiarize himself with language. The proba- 
bility is, that he will not make any effort at all of the kind, eapecially 
should he imagine, as he is very liable to do, that hi* laagoage ia al- 
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ready unobjectionable, sufficiently correct^ and sufficiently intelli- 
gible. Here, it is obvious, the teacher has no proof, and therefore 
cannot be certain, whether^ his pupils do or do not understand his 
language. 

The case, however, is quite different when he employs the cate- 
chetical method. It cannot remain unknown to him, when he cate- 
chizes his pupils, whether they have rightly understood what they have 
read or heard. And when he does discover that they have not rightly 
apprehended the subject, and that the fault lies in the language em- 
ployed, he is then driven to reflect how he can best bring the matter 
home to their understandings. This he, of course, can on|y effect by 
clothing the subject in language which to the pupils is more simple and 
more intelligible. He sees himself under the necessity of substituting 
at one time, it may be, a simple every-day word or a combination of 
such words for some technical term, some word that is strange, or of 
rare occurrence ; at another time he finds it necessary to change or 
remodel the sentence entirely, breaking it up, perhaps, into Several 
shorter and more simple ones. An exercise of this kind, it is clear, 
cannot fail to improve the teacher's knowledge of language and his 
power of expressing himself. There is, perhaps, no branch of instruc > 
tion taught in our elementary schools in which this simplification of 
language is more frequently or more imperatively called for than in 
religious instruction. By the employment of the catechetical method 
and the constant effort to express himself in language level to the ca- 
pacity of his pupils, the teacher will become acquainted with a large 
stock of homely (call it, if you will low), yet expressive language, 
which is current among the humbler classes of society, but is excluded 
from what are called the educated circles, and forms no part of our 
ordinary book language. It may be made a question how far it is 
desirable that the pupils should ultimately retain the use of such lan- 
guage, but there can be no question that it is highly important that 
the teacher should be familiar with it, as such knowledge may be ren- 
dered, by him, a valuable auxiliary in the intellectual development of 
his pupils. 

3. The teacher who will faithfully practise the catechetical method, 
will find that his own religious and other knowledge will thereby gra- 
dually become more thorough and more extensive than it may hitherto 
have been. He will thus experience the truth of the adage, docendo dis- 
cimus, by teaching we learn. The answers which he receives from his 
pupils, by suggesting other questions, will also, sometimes, especially 
at the outset of his career as a catechist, discover to him obscurity, 
indefinitiveness, and short-comings in his own knowledge. Much of 
this obscurity, and of these inaccuracies in the teacher's knowledge will 
receive illustration and be corrected by the catechetical exercise itself. 
Should this not be the case, he will, at least, be made aware of 
his ignorance, and will feel himself under the necessity of re- 
moving it by farther research and reading. What is thus acquired 
to supply a felt want is not likely to be soon forgotten. The 
teacher, who by such means acquires an adequate, well-digested, 
and, as one may say, practical knowledge of the subjects which 
he teaches, together with a readiness of bringing it out, and turn- 
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ing it to account, will possess some of the leading qmdificationt &«• 
cessary to constitute an efficient teacher. He will then be in a con* 
dition, when he receives incorrect answers to his queatioBs, not merely 
to tell his pupils that they are wrong, but to point out to them» md 
lead themselves to see, wherein the fault lies, whether in matter of feet 
or expression. From thus exposing what is wrong, what is fight and 
correct will often appear, by contrast, in a stronger light, and take a 
firmer hold on the minds of the children. The superiority of tbia rational 
method of teaching (if we may be allowed to call it by this name) over 
that which is purely dogmatical, is too well known, to those who have 
experience in the matter, for us to do anything more here than hint 
at it. 

In other methods of teaching, the teacher can more easily pre|iarft 
himself than when he employs the catechetical method. To the teacher, 
however, who would give a good catechetical lesson, a careful previoua 
preparation of his subject is, as a general rule, indispensably necessary. 
He must possess a firm grasp and complete mastery of his subject, io 
order that he may not be disconcerted or thrown off his guard by the 
wrong, and especially by the half-right answers which he receives, and 
so be driven from the object of the lesson ; and also that he may not, 
by impatience, fretfulness, or harshness, discourage the feeble efforts of 
his less forward or less talented pupils. All this demands-— -what the 
teacher should sedulously aim at acquiring — great presence of mind, 
quickness of thought, a readiness in detecting mistakes, and in discri- 
minating between what the children know and what they do not know, 
or know only obscurely. These qualifications will give the teacher a 
faciliiy in linking the information which he communicates to his pupils 
with what they already possess, and in shaping his representations and 
illustrations in conformity with their previously acquired ideas. Hera 
the teacher finds ample scope for the exercise of all his tact and talents ; 
but it is a highly profitable exercise — so much so, that it is p^haps not 
too much to say, that the best catechist is the best teacher. 

4. The value of the instruction depends, in a great measure, upon 
its being thoroughly acquired and rightly understood by the pupils. 
It is a matter of great importance therefore that the teacher should as- 
certain that they do thus fully understand and master the subjects 
which he brings before them. There is no better way by which this 
can be accomplished, than by requiring the pupils to tell, in answer to 
the teacher's questions, what they have learned. To be convinced of 
the value and necessity of this questioning at each step of the instruc^^ 
tion, let apy one address children upon any subject for five or ten 
minutes in ordinary language, and then ask them to tell him what he 
has been talking about. Those who have never tried this will be sur- 
prised at the result. It will be found that the children, for the most 
part, are totally unable to state the substance of what has been told 
them. Question them more minutely, and it will be found that to some 
things told them they have attached no meaning at all, or a wrong one; 
that they have failed to understand the words employed; that they 
have not detected the connexion and the dependence of the sentences, 
and thus have lost the train of thought ; and that the whole has left on 
their minds only an indistinct and confused impression. Had the cate* 
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chetical method been employed, this could hardly have been the case. 
The answer to each question would have shown the teacher, as he pro- 
ceeded, whether the children rightly understood his language and the 
subjects of which he was speaking. By this method he would have 
been able to remove difficulties ; and, at each step, to clear up obscu* 
rities, whether in sense or in language. In short, as there is no method 
which affords the teacher greater facilities for making himself intelligible 
to his pupils, so there is none by which he can better satisfy himself 
whether they correctly and thoroughly understand his instruction. 

6. There is but one other advantage we shall here mention, which 
belongs to the catechetical method, as it respects the teacher ; but it is 
a highly important one. It affords the teacher an opportunity of be* 
coming intimately acquainted with the intelleotual talents, the calibre 
of mind, and peculiarity of disposition, which characterize the children 
individually. Without a considerable practical knowledge of this kind 
no teacher can do justice to the intellectual training and education of 
his pupils. A knowledge of his pupils individually, and of the charac- 
teristics by which they are distinguished, must therefore always be a 
matter of important study to the teacher. Here his attention will be di- 
rected partly to their dispositions and habits, and partly also to their 
outward circumstances; and the almost infinitely varied differences 
which he will thus discover, will abundantly repay his patient and careful 
investigation. In one he will probably find a memory which takes the 
lead ; and, as it were, throws into the shade all the other powers of the 
mind. Such a one must first have collected everything in his store-house, 
before he can elaborate it. Another pursues quite an opposite course. 
His judgment approves, and it is only what is thus approved that he 
treasures up. His magazine, if one may so speak, is poorer, but 
his store has been selected after his own fashion. Tkwe is no lumber 
Qor confusion. All are his own, carefully-selected and laboriously-ac- 
quired possessions. There sits a boy to whom almost everything 
comes through the imagination. He evinces little or no reason, but he 
carefully marks such narratives as come under his notice, and makes 
his own whatever of them pleases him. Again, this pupil advances 
slowly and laboriously, but he rarely goes backwards. He may be 
absent from school for a considerable time, and yet have forgotten 
little or noihing. That one advances by rapid strides ; but a few 
days' absence will put him four weeks backwards. Yonder mecha- 
nical genius seems to effect little or nothing in the school ; yet he 
will, probably, grow up a useful man, and, as an artisan, be much 
more so than his neighbour, who, though he is of much quicker parts, 
will probably make an inferior workman, because he does not possess 
sufficient patience and steadiness for labours of a mechanical kind. 

The dispositions and habits too in all these children, will be found to 
be not less various than their intellectual endowments. This boy is 
almost always the first in the school, and for this he deserves praise, yet 
it may be feared whether he will grow up a good man. It is pride that 
impels him. He does not love to learn ; he loves to excel. That soft- 
looking reserved little girl answers but little, but she feels acutely. 
Observe her during the religious instruction. The little she does say 
comes from the heart. This boy, on the other hand, during religious 
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instruction is giddy, perhaps he is generally so, but at that time he 
seems to be fuller of levity than at any other time, and to be so on 
purpose too ; in short, he is then all that a bad boy can be ; and again, 
this boy lords it over the whole school both intellectually and physically ; 
this one and one or two others, it is true, occasionally question his 
sway a little, yet they always give in — sometimes willingly, and some- 
times unwillingly. In short, one will find in a school amiability and 
quarrelsomeness, delicacy'and roughness, craftiness and straightforward- 
ness ; and all the qualities that are to be found among the up-grown 
members of a community. Words and telling alone will be enough 
for this pupil ; that has more of the animal in him. He must first be 
softened by vigour; he then becomes tractable, like a faithful spaniel, 
which is so much the fonder, in proportion as it was at Brst vigorously 
treated. With another perhaps comparatively little harshness from his 
teacher would sour his temper, and estrange him from him for ever. 
And whence then originates all these differences ? Is it not in a great 
measure, from the varied circumstances in which the children are 
severally placed ? The children of this family are almost all noted for 
their fluency of speech, and therefore distinguish themselves in answer- 
ing. This fluency they have acquired from their mother, who, although 
she has the character among her neighbours of being a great gossip, 
is a good nurse to her children, for she will scarcely let any thing pass 
that comes under their notice, without talking about it with them. 
Tender boy, who, regards you with such a forbidding Io«k, is the son 
of a man who looks upon the clergy and teachers only as persons to 
whom he must give, and hates the whole of them. Observe yonder 
boy whose aspect at once bespeaks languor and good-nature ; alas ! a 
severe fever has shattered his nerves. He is neither quick at learning, 
nor active in his motions. He seems to look with displeasure upon the 
better face of his neighbour. But judge him not harshly nor rashly. 
His parents themselves are in a state of comparative destitution, and 
are unable to supply him with the proper necesi^aries of life. Thus then 
these several goods and evils, a spirit of revenge and a spirit of for- 
giveness, industry and laziness, &c., though often the creatures of 
education, are also frequently the results of physical constitution, and 
the effects ofa thousand indirect and seemingly trifling causes — effects 
produced by wheels within wheels. The field which here opens to our 
view is very extensive, yet it is necessary to have mastered the chief 
points which it presents, before one can say I possess a knowledge of 
children. Indeed a perfect knowledge of this kind is what no one 
possesses. He is most perfect who errs seldomest. 
.. The gardener and the husbandman can accomplish nothing without 
a knowledge of the soil ; so too the teacher can effect nothing without 
a knowledge of his pupils. This knowledge is necessary to him for the 
moderation of his expectations, for the determining of his treatment, 
and for the confirming of his satisfaction. For the moderation of his 
expectations. For whence comes it that so many teachers expect and 
require from children of from twelve or thirteen years of age all the 
earnestness of manhood, and vex themselves because a boy of this age 
does not recognise so fully and feel so deeply as they do the im- 
portance of this or that branch of instruction ? Such teachers know not 
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the child, and know not what they ought to expect from him ; they 
know not what to him is natural, and what is unnatural. 

It is just as little desirable to see a manlike child, as it is to see a 
childish man. Whence comes it that so many teachers have their indi- 
vidual favourites? They know not such children aright, and perceive 
not the conceit which they thus foster in them, and thus convert their 
industry itself, one might almost say, into a vice. Whence comes it 
that so many teachers expect from all children an equal facility in com- 
mitting to memory, in thinking and expressing their thoughts? Such 
teachers would have all mankind formed after one model, whereas God 
in his infinite wisdom endows men with faculties and capacities almost 
infinitely varied. Whence comes it too that many teachers inflict chas- 
tisement on the child with extreme rigour for faults which are, perhaps, 
rightly attributable to its parents or to the situation in which it is 
placed ? Is it not because they know not the child and are ignorant 
that under the circumstances in which he was placed it was almost 
impossible for him to have acted otherwise? 

And again, what a multitude of faults in our treatment of children 
originate in our want of a proper knowledge of them. Thus it is we 
often mistake nascent wickedness for childish frolic, and know not, or 
forget, that ** the child is father of the man." Thus one is often inexo- 
rably rigorous, where a word or a hint would have perhaps effected more 
than severe punishments. One does in the presence of children this or 
that, and thinks they will not observe it, imitate, or misuse it. But the 
child, in this respect, is often sharper than seven wise men ; and be it 
remembered too, that the purer the paper is, so much the more indeli- 
bly does that remain which is inscribed upon it. The teacher, who is 
ignorant of his pupils, commits every day, though unknowingly, a mul- 
titude of faults, which his pupil will probably pay dearly for in after- 
life. Any one may attempt to dispense the secrets of the healing art, 
but if he does not know the nature and wants of his patient, he will do 
him more injury than good. 

Little need be said in order to show that a knowledge of his pupils is 
indispensably necessary to the teacher's own personal comfort and 
satisfaction. His satisfaction is, or ought to be, the offspring of his 
usefulness ; and whatever diminishes this must disturb that. Many 
teachers — and these not always the worst — seem to strive in vain to ac- 
quire faith in their labours, because they see not in their children the 
fruit which they expect. The teacher, however, who possesses such a 
knowledge of children as a series of years of observation will give, is 
aware that all is not lost which some may deem to be thrown away. 
A seed-corn which may have been thought to have been sown in vain, 
remains concealed under a clod of earth. The rains and the frosts of 
winter soften, and the warmth of spring fructifies the^soil. It springs 
late, but still it always bears its fruit. It is impossible, says one, that 
this youth can ever turn out well. The example which he sees at home 
frustrates the salutary influence of his school instruction. Judge not so 
hastily, brother. He who knows children extensively will be able to 
point out to you examples of many such men, who, though at a late 
period, have remembered and proBted by their early instructions. 
From vice springs misery, and from misery remorse, and this, alas ! 
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often softens the hardest soil, that which has been lon$:est trodden under 
foot; then the yet undecayed seed-corn still unfolds itself, and bears 
living fruit. Thus he who knows children, and waits in patience, will 
not speedily say, " I have laboured in vain ;" and much less will he be 
morose and discontented, like him who knows not the nature of chil- 
dren. In short, there is no other plan of teaching which affords the 
teacher equal facilities with the catechetical method for acquiring this 
intimate and individual knowledge of his pupils. The answers which 
be receives to his questions, give him a clearer insight into their habits 
of thinking and mental peculiarities than anything else can do, and so 
enable him to shape and accommodate his lessons and questions to 
the condition of his pupils. 

1. The catechetical method has also advantages as it respects the 
pupils, — ^The teacher of an elementary school may impart his instruction 
by other methods than the catechetical one ; but by no other will he, 
we believe, so speedily, and with so much certainty, accomplish his ob- 
ject. *The very tone of the catechist's voice, it has been observed, and 
his colloquial manner, have their important results. 

2. The catechetical method is eminently calculated to awaken and 
preserve the attention of the pupil throughout the lesson ; for to many 
of the questions it will be impossible for them to give correct answers, 
unless they have closely attended to, and rightly understood, the pre- 
vious questions and their answers. In a catechetical lesson, which is 
conducted as it ought to be, the questions will be intimately linked 
together, and but comparatively few isolated questions will occur. The 
previous question and its answer pave the way, as it were, to the sub- 
sequent question and answer, which thus in their turn become a kind 
of supplement to those that went before, and an introduction to those 
that follow after. Each step, too, in the process contributes more or 
less to the correct and full knowledge of the subject ultimately to be 
elicited. The pupils, therefore, must be attentive not merely to one or 
two, but to the majority of the questions ahd their answers, in order 
that they may be able to answer correctly the questions asked them. 

3. By the catechetical exercise both the reason and the memory are 
called into exercise. When the pupil is questioned he must not only 
attend closely to the question in order to fully understand it, but he 
must reflect on what will be a correct answer to it. In doing this, it 
will be necessary for him to carry back his mind to a series of questions 
previously asked, and to preserve unbroken the chain of thought run- 
ning through the lesson. When the teacher conducts the catechetical 
exercise skilfully, and puts liis questions with sufficient rapidity, it 
must obviously form for the pupils an excellent intellectual training. 
Indeed, it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that there is 
no other plan of teaching which at once beneficially exercises so many 
of the faculties of the human mind as the catechetical method does. 

4. No greater benefit can accrue to the pupils of our elementary 
schools, from the instruction they receive in ihem, than the power of 
expressing their thoughts orally with facility and correctness. What 
an immense disadvantage in this respect do the illiterate, and foreigners 
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imperfecUy acquainted with our language^ labour under, when they 
attempt to convey to others what they themselves think or feel ! An 
adequate, a comparatively adequate knowledge of language, what an 
important acquisition this is ! And of how general application ! It 
deserves preeminently, in reference to all, to be called ** useful knoW' 
Ud§€.** But to give a practical knowledge of this kind of language, 
grammar rules or precepts respecting what constitutes correct language 
are not enough. As in other cases, so especially in this, practice is 
indispensably necessary, and no school exercise affords so good an op- 
portunity for such practice as the catechetical method. 

** Nobody,'' observes Locke, with much point, '* has made anything 
by the hearing of rules or laying them up in his memory* Practice 
must settle the habit of doing, without reflecting on the rule ; and 
you may as well expect to make a good painter or musician extempore 
by a lecture or instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a co- 
herent thinker or strict reasoner by a set of rules showing him wherein 
right reason consists.'' The faculties of the soul are improved and 
made useful to us after the same manner as our bodies are. Would 
you have a man perform any mechanical operation dexterously and 
with ease, let him have ever so much vigour, suppleness, and address, 
vet nobody expects this from him unless he has been used to it, and 
has employed time and pains in fashioning and forming his hand, or 
other parts to those motions. Just so it is in the mind. 

Now there is no plan of teaching pursued in our elementary schools, 
as we have already observed, that is so well calculated, as the cateche- 
tical method is, to impart to the pupils a familiar and practical acquaint- 
ance with language. By this method, besides having their attention 
directed to the subject brought before them as a whole, they are also 
accustomed to discriminate, and speak of, in correct language, the 
points of difference, of resemblance, or of analogy, that may subsist be- 
tween the subject or object and others with which they are familiar. 
When a mistake does occur, either as it respects fact or expression, an 
opportunity is afforded in the catechetical instruction of correcting the 
mistake in such a way that the correction is likely to be permanently 
retained. 

5. The success of the instruiction depends, in a great measure, on the 
interest and pleasure which the pupils take in it. There are some 
bratiches of instruction which, from various circumstances, are more 
pleasing and interesting to children than others. The power, however, 
of investing with tf proper degree of interest subjects in themselves dry, 
is an important secret in efficient elementary teaching ; and the cate- 
chetical plan of teaching affords peculiar facilities for giving such inter- 
est to the subjects of instruction. By the question, when properly 
framed and put, the mind of the teacher acts, as it were, directly upon 
the mind of the pupil ; and every one conversant with the subject 
knows, that it is the direct action of mind upon mind which in a special 
manner gives interest to the instruction, and produces some of the best 
and most valuable fruits of instruction. There is a variety, too, in the 
catechetical process, when righily conducted, which does away with the 
uniformity, monotony, and tediousness felt in some other plans of 
teaching. From the attention of the whole of the pupils being kept up 
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simultaneously, and each individual being required to take a part in 
the instruction^ they can hardly avoid feeling a lively interest in the 
subjects thus brought before them. 

Other advantages belonging to the catechetical plan of teaching will, 
no doubt, occur to the mind of the experienced teacher. Those we 
have here mentioned will, however, we trust, be sufficient to convince 
all of the value of this plan of teaching, and the special claims it has 
upon the attention of the elementary teacher. W. R. 



THE PREMIER'S VIEWS ON THE POSITION OF THE 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

The following extract is from Lord John Russell's speech on the occa- 
sion of the Education Grant being voted, July 11, 1851. 

'* He thought they could not do too much, either as members of that 
House or as individuals, to improve the condition and honour the situa- 
tion of schoolmasters. There was no class of men whose employment 
was more useful to the community, and it was deeply painful to reflect 
what small salaries many of these persons received for the constant ap- 
plication of much ability, much learning, and much science to the la- 
borious work of education, so beneficial to all, yet so little appreciated." 

All who are practically engaged in the business of the school, and 
every promoter of sound education for the masses of the people will 
hail the foregoing expression of opinion on the part of her Majesty's 
chief adviser as indicative of the appreciation with which the office of 
the educator is beginning to be regarded in influential quarters. We 
congratulate the schoolmasters on this public tribute to their useful- 
ness, sympathy with their condition, and anxiety for its improvement. 
The favour with which the expressions we have quoted were received 
by the House, taken in connection with the circumstance that no oppo- 
sition was offered to the augmentation of the grant from £125,000 to 
£150,000 for the current year, affords most reliable proof that due value 
will ere long be attached to the office of the elementary teacher. 

In another portion of his speech his lordship remarked that *' The 
great point to be gained was not so much the number of children going 
vaguely to school, as the securing a sound quality of education for those 
who did go there." ** This improved quality of elementary instruction 
can only be imparted by duly qualified teachers, who must be more li- 
berally remunerated than has heretofore been the case, except in rare 
instances." We are glad to have such an authority in favour of the in- 
crease of schoolmasters' salaries, and the improvement of their condi- 
tion. Education will never be estimated at its proper value while the 
instruments of its dissemination are lightly regarded. Managers and 
promoters of schools will do well to assist to improve the condition 
and honour the situation of deserving masters, who will thus be more 
strongly impressed with a sense of the responsibility of their office, and 
be supplied with additional incentives to exertion in their important 
work. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR CERTI- 
FICATES OF MERIT. 
Easter, 1851. 

MISTRESSES. 
(Tkree Rourt allowed for each Paper,) 

GRAMMAR. 

Section I. — 1. Parse the following sentence, and explain the syntax: — 

Of the same nature with the indulgence of our domestic affections, and 
equally refreshing to the spirits, is the pleasure which results from acts of 
bounty and benevolence, exercised either in giving money or in imparting, 
to those who want it, the assistance of our skill and profession. 
2. How many moods have verbs? Explain the use of the subjunctive 

mood : by what words is it ulUadly preceded ? Construct two sentences as 

examples. 

8. Construct three sentences to illustrate the rules for the nominative 

absolute, the construction of the relative pronoun, and nouns in apposition. 
Section II.— 'Write a clear and simple paraphrase of this passage : — 

Not only these fair bounds, but all the earth 
To thee and to thy race I give ; as lords 
Possess it, and all things that therein live. 
Or live in sea, or air ; beast, fish, and fowl. 
In sign whereof, each bird and beast behold 
After their kinds ; I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low subjection ; noderstand the same 
Of fish within their wat'ry residence, 
Not hither summoned, since they cannot change 
Their element to draw the thinner air. 
As thus he spoke, each bird and beast behold 
Approaching two and two ; these cow'ring low 
With blandishment ; each bird stooped oif his wing. 
I nam*d them as they passed, and understood 
Their nature, with such knowledge God endued 
My sudden apprehension. 

Section III. — 1. What letters are sometimes unpronounced ? How 
many sounds have the letters a, d, and g ? 

2. What is the plural form of the following nouns-^loaf, brief, cow, die, 
oasis, index, and cherub ? Why is the plural formed sometimes with s, and 
sometimes with es ? 

3. State and account for the principal difficulties in teaching children to 
read correctly. 

Section IV. — Give instances of common measures or metres used by 
English poets, and point out wherein the difference of their rhythm consists. 

2. When did the following writers respectively flourish : — Gower, Hooker, 
Bacon, Spencer, Dryden, Thomson, Burke, Gray, Johnson } Give some 
account of one of them. 

3. Give an analysis of one of the following works : — ^A play of Shak- 
speare's. Milton's Paradise Lost, or Regained. 

MUSIC. 

Section I. — In a school of 110 children, with three Pupil Teachers in 
their fourth year, how would you teach vocal music ? 

Section II. — 1. Explain fully the terms Dal Segno, Da Capo, Mezzo 
Staccatto, Fine, Legato, Sforzato, Andantino con moto. Allegretto con brio. 
Tatti. 

2. Explain Alia Brev« Time, Duple Time; and state how many beats 
should foe made to a bar of | and to a bar of } Time. Write a short passage 
of music, to show the most convenient form for a bar of f Time. 
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Are there any modulations more common than others ? If there are, name 
them. What is a modulation ? 

Section III. — 1. How is it known whether a piece of music is written in 
the major scale indicated by its signature, or in its relative minor ? 

2. In every major scale what notes invariably bear major thirds ? 

3. What is a Canon ? What is a Round ? How are they performed ? 
Section IV. — 1. How many chords are derived from the common 

chord ? 

2. What is meant by contrary motion, similar motion, oblique motion ? 

3. Write the chords indicated by the Figuring in the following passage. 
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Section V. — ^Write four parts to the following passage. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Section I. — ^Write out fuU notes of an introductory lesson on 

1. Subtraction, 

2. Multiplication, or 

3. Simple Interest. 

Section II. — 1. Find how many lbs. there are in 1234 tons, and the 
iralue at id. per lb. 

2. The circumference of the forewheel of a carriage is 5 ft. 3 in., and that 
of the hind wheel 7 ft. 1 in. — Find the number of revolutions made by each 
in a journey of 100 miles. 

3. Find the sum of f of a guinea, f of a crown, and f of a pound. 
Section III. — 1. What will 117 tons 8 cwt. of coal cost, if 71 tons cost 

79/. ? 

2. Find, in as many different ways as you can, the price of 147 articles at 
9^. 6id, each. 

3. How many days of 12 working hours each should 17 men take to do 
a piece of work similar to one which 10 men finished in 19 days of 11 hours 
each ? 

Section IV. — 1. Write out, with examples, some of the simple rules in 
mental arithmetic, that are of most practical use. 

2. Find the interest on 257/. 10s. 6d, for I year, 3 months, 5 days, at 4| 
per cent, per annum. 
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3. Find the suin and difference of ^ and VV* 

[This may be worked by decimals.] 

4. Reduce f of a pound to the decimal of a guinea. 

Section V. — 1 . What are the uses of the cash book — day book— journal 
•—ledger ? 

2. Explain, as you would to a pupil teacher, the advantages of the study 
of book-keeping, and those of the system in which you would instruct her. 

ENGLISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Section I. — 1. State what you have read about Caractacus. 

2. At what time, for what purpose, and under what circumstances, was 
Augustine sent to England ? 

3. Describe as far as you can the religious state of the ancient Britons, 
the Saxons, the Danes, and the early Normans in this country. 

Section II. — 1. Give a short account of the ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland. 

2. Mention, with dates, some of the chief circumstances of the 'invasion 
of Scotland by Edward I. 

3. From what causes, and with what result, was a Scottish Queen con- 
fined in Lochleven Castle ? 

Section III. — 1. Name, with dates, the chief events in English History 
with which Philippa of Hainault is connected. 

2. What effects did the family connexions, character, and married life of 
Catharine of Ara^on produce on the state of this country ? 

3. Who was Elizabeth of Bohemia ? How does she form a memorable 
link in our national history ? 

Section IV.— 1. Name, in order, some of the most important events in 
the history of England since the Norman Conquest, witn dates, and the 
names of the English monarchs in whose several reigns they occurred. 

2. What discoveries in the New World have been most useful to the inha- 
bitants of England ? Give your reasons. 

3. What physical advantages have the people of England over other Eu- 
ropean nations ? 

Section V. — 1. Write a short memoir of any celebrated Englishwoman. 

2. Name, under separate heads. Englishwomen celebrated for their wit, 
beauty, misfortunes, benevolence, knowledge, or fortitude. 

3. What good effects may be expected from well-written biography, and 
what mischief may arise from such a subject carelessly or untruly written ? 

If you can, give instances of either kino. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section I. — 1. Show by examples, the difference between Physical and 
Political Geography. 

2. Explain and illustrate the terms " earth's crust;" "a square mile;" 
*' chain of mountains ; " " landes ; " " steppes ; " " simoom ;" *' sirocco ;" 
*' geyser;" " volcano." 

3. Give an account (suitable for the instruction of pupil teachers in their 
last year of apprenticeship) of tides. 

Section II. — 1. Draw a map of England; its rivers, mountains, and 
principal ports. 

2. Draw a map of Hindoostan, marking Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi, the Ganges, the Indus, the Himalayas. 

3. Draw a map of Europe as divided into states, and mention the charac- 
teristic of each which you consider to be the most striking. 

Section III.—- 1. Name the most important groups of islands and their 
situation. 
2. State what causes tend to alterations in the earth's surface. 
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3. State the differences in the appearances of the coast-lines of the several 
continents, and the effects upon the civilization of the inhabitants. 
Section IV. — 1. Write notes of a lesson on 

1. The physical features of England; or, 

2. The colonies of Great Britain. 

Section V. — Where are the following places situated: — Plymouth i 
Edinburgh ; Dublin ; Paris ; Constantinople ; St. Petersburgh ; Calcutta ; 
Mecca; Nankin; Cape of Good Hope; Uape Horn; Austr^ia; St. Fran- 
cisco : New York ; Rio Janiero ? 

Make any one of them the subject of notes for a lesson in descriptiTe 
Geography. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Section I.— ^1. Describe the process of making bread. 

2. What parts of dress are made from wool, flax, and cotton ? What are 
those substances called when manufactured for clothing ? Give an account 
of the process by which each of them is prepared. 

3. Describe the process of salting beef and pork. 

4. How are salted meats cooked? Why so ? 

Section I. — 1. Name the more familiar ornamental garden plants ; their 
seasons, and any uses to which they may be turned. 

2. Name the familiar garden fruits and vegetables in their order of suc- 
cession through the year. Which of them are found wild in this country* 
Class them under such heads of preparation — (baking, preserving, &c.) — 
as occur to you. 

3. Write the notes of a lesson on the use of each of the common garden- 
ing implements. 

Section III. — I. Give a receipt for mustard poultice. In what casaa 
would you apply it ? 

2. Give a short list of familiar domestic medicines ; their nature and uses* 
and from what countries they are obtained. 

3. Write a letter of general directions and advice to a friend about to be 
occupied in a sick room. 

Section IV. — l. Write the notes of a lesson on the Dog and the Wolf, 
as members of the same natural family. 

2. To what class of animals does the Whale belong ? Give your reasons. 

3. Name, generally, the animals and plants of the earth according to 
their geographical distribution. Which are common to all climates ? 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Midsummer, 1851. 

Upper School, — Ist Class, 

Section I.— 1. Divide 1*68 by '024; find the* value of '665 of a day; and 
reduce 12^. 6id. to the decimal of ll. 

2. Find the vulgar fraction which is equivalent to the recurring decimal 
'2'96' ; and extract the square root of 187*416 1. 

3. The price of 0625 lbs. of coffee being •4583*., what is the cost of '076 
of a ton ? 

Section II. — 1. What is the difference of longitude between Maskelyne's 
Isles, longitude 167^ 59^ E., and Olinde, longitude 35° 5' W ? 

2. Multiply 5386 by 2753 by logarithms ; divide their product by 6372, 
and extract the cube root of the quotient. 
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3. The base of a nghUangled triangle is 166 feet, and the angle at its base 
62^ ZT ; find the lengths of its vertical side, and its h3rpothenase. 

Sbction hi. — 1. If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the 
•ides also which subtend the equal angles shdl be equal to each other. 

2. If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines, it makes the alter- 
nate angles equal to each other : and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
and opposite upon the same side : and likewise the two interior angles upon 
the same side together equal to two right angles. 

3. To describe a square that shall be equid to a given rectilineal figure. 
Section IV. — 1. In a circle the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 

2. In a right-angled triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle to the base, the triangles on each side of it are similar to the who^e 
triangle, and to each other. 

3. Shew that in a parallelogram the sum of the squares of the diagonals is 
equal to the sum of the squares of all the sides. 

Section V. — Solve one of the following equations. 

. 2d? — 3 104P — 4 
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Section VI. — l. The sum of 2500/. is to be divided between two bro- 
thers, 80 that for every pound one receives, the other receives four pounds ; 
what does each receive ? 

2. What two numbers are those whose sum is 7» and the difference of 
their squares 21 ? 

3. The cornice of a square room costs 8d, per foot in length, and the 
ceiling 7d, per square foot : the whole cost of the ceiling and cornice is 3/. ; 
what are the dimensions of the room ? 

Section VII. — Prove the following formulae of plane trigonometry. 

a Sin A 

2. Sin (^ + S) = SvaACoBB + SinBGoSil, 

3. 2 Cos' 4» 1 +CobA 2Siu^4 »1— Cosil. 

2 2 

A sentence will be read to *you which you must write out with careful 
attention to the spelling and penmanship. 

1. Draw a map of the Baltic Sea; show the positions of the chief towns 
upon its shores, and give some account of their export and import trade. 

2. Give some account of the north of Italy, and illustrate it by a map. 

3. Parse the following sentence :-^ 

'' He desired them to disclose their plans to him as a friend." 

4. How is it known that the earth is not an infinitely extended plain, as it 
would seem to be ? Give one reason, and that the simplest. 

5. Explain the phenomena of the seasons. 

6. What principal change would appear in the heavens to a person who 
watched them at the same place night after night for a year ? 

Upper School — 2nd Class. 

A sentence will be read to you, which you must write down carefully and 
spell correctly. 
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Section I.-— 1. Add together f and f, and prove the methods yoa em- 
ploy. 
3. Find the valuea of the following ezpreseioni *. — 

•j^thi of a pound + H^^ of a gaioea. 

3. By selling an article for 6/., I cleared {*of what it cost me. What did 
it cost me ? 

Section II.— 'Correct the following expressions, assign grammatical 
reasons for the corrections you make, and parse the last sentence. 

" Him and I went together." " When t goes home." " He who I see'd 
there this morning I shall see again." 

Section III.— 1. Draw a map of South America, and show the positions 
of its principal sea-ports, and the directions of its principal rivers and moun- 
tain-ranges. 

2. Draw a map of British India, showing the different provinces which 
compose, and its chief cities. 

Section IV.— 1. Add together Sa+ 3^— 7 (a ^6) and 4a + 2 b — 2x, 

2. Subtract 12 4r — b d + 4 b -«- 3a from 2a? — 3a + 86 — 5c + 6dt 

3. Multiply a — i eue + 2 aflhj a^ — «* — «■ and a™ — *" by a* + «". 

4. Show that if — 6 be snbtracted from a, the result ia a + b. 

Section V. — Solve the equations : 

1. 14j? — 3* + 10 « 6* + 30 

2. 36« + a « 2ax + 4c 

3. J? + -^ + ^ « 44 

3d? — 5 ,- 2d?— 4 

4. * + — — — » 12 — — = — 



Upper School,— '3rd Class, 

A sentence will be read to you, which you will write down carefully and 
spell correctly. 
Section I. — 1. Subtract 9/. 0^. life?, from 900/. Is. 3^. 

2. How much money must I add to 340/. 7s. 9d, to make up the sum of 
500/.? 

3. Multiply 5/. l7s, 9lrf. hy 7. 

4. Divide 23/. Us, Q^d. by 11. 

Section II. — 1. How many tons are there in 27iO00,0OO lbs. avoirdupois? 

2. A train travels at the rate of 25 miles an hour ; how far does it travel 
every minute ? 

3. How many persons can receive 4^. 6d, each, out of 4/. 19'* 6^. ? 
Section III. — 1. If seven men earn 3/. iOs. in three months, what does 

each man earn in a month P 

2. What must a person's annual income be, in order that he may spend 
daily 1/. 11^., and lay by 434/. 5s, at the year's endP 

3. What is the carriage of 5 hogsheads sugar, each 5 cwt. 3 qrs, 21 lbs., at 
I2s, 6d. per ton P 

Section IV.— Draw an outline map of Africa. 
Section V. — Correct the spelling of the following sentence : — 
" He fell in unexpektedly with a large boddy of Lasedemonian trupes 
heded by both the kings. His retrete was intursepted ; and in making an 
obstinate diffence, being stunned by a bio on the head, he was taken prisnier 
with about fifty of his bande." 
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SicriON y L — Correct the grammatical eonetruction of the following een* 
tence, and give reasons for the corrections you makeP 

'' Him who you speak of> has acted very dishonourable^ and his cheerful- 
nets has forsook him." 

Upper SchooL-^^th Class. 

A. sentence will be read to you, which you are to write down carefully, and 
spell correctly. 

Section I. — What is a noun P How many cases have nouns, and what 
are they P Decline the noun " boy." State what are the parts of speech in 
the following sentence : — 

" Our Christmas holidays will soon begin." 

Section II. — Draw a map of Palestine. 

Section III. —Add together 57,809* 5,236, 52, 911^005. Subtract 
620,976,326 from 610,863,102. Multiply 16,734 by 3004. Divide 325,000 
by 85. Divide 980,263,711 by 809. 

Section IV. — Reduce 497/- 12«. 8(f. to farthings, and 2,300 pence to 
pounds. Reduce 59 tons 11 cwt. 7 qrs. 8 lbs. to lbs., and 23,456 feet to 
miles. 

Section V. — Add together 5^. I6s. 3ic7., \9s, 8ic?., 3/. I2s, Ad., and 
2l.0s.0^d, Multiply, g/. 7s. Sd. by 11, and 2/. 8j. 7M* by 23. Divide 
M OS. Od. by 7, and 59/. lis. Hid. by 27. 

Section VI. — At 71. 4s. 3d. per cwt. what is the cost of 3 lbs of raisins ? 
What is the cost of 365 bottles of wine at 21. 13s. 6d, per dozen ? 

Nautical School. 

Section I. — 1. Prove that equiangular triangles have the corresponding 
sides about their equal angles in the same proportion. 

2. Show that if a straight line stand at right angles to two other straight 
lines at their point of meeting, it is also at right angles to the plane passing 
through them. 

3. " Stays" and " shrouds" are made by twisting together four " readies" 
and a ''heart." In a given circle to describe five circles touching each 
other ; four of which shall touch the given circle, and the fifth be concentric 
with the given circle, and touch the other four. 

Section II. — Solve one of the following equations, viz., 

3. d?— 1 + d?-*i = 2. 

/a^ + y3 „ loon 
*• \^ + y « 11/ 

Section III.—- 1. A farmer buys a flock of sheep at 20s. each, and after 
1 aving kept them until the expenses incurred upon them amounted to 10/. 
\during which time he has lost ten of thero,) he finds they have cost him 30^. 
each. How many were there in the flock ? 

2. The food of part of the inmates of a union-house is made of wheaten 
Hour, and that of the rest of oatmeal. When the whole number of inmates 
is. ft, and they eat a sacks of flour per day and b oi oatmeal ; and when the 
number is N, they eat A sacks of flour per day and B of oatmeal. How 
many will one sack of flour feed for one day, and how many one sack of oat- 
meal ? 

3. A passenger train and a luggage train, the one travelling at 10 miles 
per hour less speed than the other, set out at the same time, the one from 
London and the other from Carlisle, 210 miles aparty and pass one another 
at a certain station on the road. The passenger train sets out from Carlisle 
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to retunij two hours after the luggage train sets out to return from London; 
and it is observed that they pass one another at the same station. At what 
rate do they travel, and how far from London is the station ? 
Section IV. — Prove one of the following formulae of plane trigonometry. 

LTanA«|i^,SecA ^ 



Cos A' Cos A 

2. Cos (A + B) B Cos A Cos B — Sin A SinB 

3. Tan i A = — 5illA- Tan22i<» « ,— ^ 

1 + Cos A' ■ 1 = V2 

4. Sin i A ' ^ ^ 






Section V. — Prove one of the following formulae of spherical trigono- 
metry. 

1. Cos e a Cos a Cos b + Sin a Sin b Cos C 



2. Cos i C - >/ SinS.Sia(Sin--c) 

Sin a . Sin b 

3. Tan 4(A- B) = |4^^| Cot|-. 

^ ' Sin i (a + A) 2 

Section VL — 1. Show how the distance of two inaccessible objects, C 
and D, from one another, may be determined by observations made at the 
.extremities of a given base line, A B, from which the objects are visible. 

2. Investigate a rule for computing the sun's azimuth from an observed 
altitude. 

3. Investigate a rule for determining the latitude by altitudes observed near 
the meridian ; and show how this rule is to be applied to the mean of any 
number of observed altitudes. 

Section VII. — 1. Explain Mercator's projection, and show that the dis- 
tance of any two places on the globe is to the projected distance as the 
difference of latitude of the two places is to the projected difference of 
latitude. 

3. Explain fully the method of determining the latitude and the time by 
two altitudes of the sun and the intervening time, and apply corrections for 
the change of declination and the motion of the ship. 
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HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY, BY DIONY- 
SIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. FIRST COURSE! 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, 

OPTICS. (London : Taylor, Walton, and Maberley.) 

THE steam-engine; a popular ACCOUNT OF ITS CONSTRUCTION, 
ACTION AND HISTORY; AND A DESCRIPTION OF ITS VARIOUS 

FORMS. BY HUGO REiD. Third Edition, Revised and Improved. 
(London : Groombridge and Sons,) 

OLEIG^S SCHOOL SERIES. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS. BY THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S., 

(London: Longman and Co.) 
The first of these popular books is from the pen of one who is well known 
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in the scientific world by his various publications, but especially by 
''The Cabinet Cyclopcedia,'* which he conducted with great ability. 
It would be difficult to select a person better qualified than Dr. Lardner 
for the task of compiling a work on natural philosophy and astronomy, 
and the Hand-book now before us fully sustains his high reputation is 
an elementary writer. It is drawn up for *' the satisfaction of those 
who desire to obtain a knowledge of the elements of physics without 
pursuing them through their mathematical consequences and details/' 
and its object is to supply " that information relating to physical and 
mechanical science, which is required by the medical and law student, 
the engineer, and artizan, by those who are preparing for the universi- 
ties, and, in short, by those who have already entered upon the active 
pursuits of business, are still desirous to sustain and improve their 
knowledge of the general truths of physics, and of those laws by which 
the order and stability of the material world are maintained." 

Following Euclid's excellent example. Dr. Lardner divides his first 
course into nine books, thus : — I, Properties of Matter. — II. Of Force 
and Motion. — III. Theory of Machinery. — IV. Mechanical Properties 
of Liquids. — V. Mechanical Properties of Air. — Vf. Specific Gravity. 
— Vli. Theory of Undulation.— VIII. Sound.— IX. Light. These 
books are divided into numerous chapters, but to give anything ap- 
proaching to a fair analysis of this valuable work would be to trans- 
cribe the whole of the ample table of contents prefixed to the volume, 
or the index with which it is closed. Suffice it to say, that it contains 
an immense mass of the most important information relating to the 
concerns of material life, and that the various experimental illustrations 
of the physical truths with which it abounds are rendered clear and 
intelligible by means of upwards of four hundred diagrams. We have 
much pleasure in recommending Dr. Lardner's *' Hand-book of Na- 
tural Philosophy ;" it is one of the best popular scientific works that 
has yet appeared, and the numerous experimental illustrations are de- 
scribed in language unusually clear and expressive, and intelligible to 
the lowest capacity. 

The author has evidently availed himself of all the most recent dis- 
coveries and inventions, as its pages are enriched with much new and 
valuable matter. As an instance. Dr. Lardner mentions an. instru- 
ment of great ingenuity and beauty, called the Sireney which has been 
supplied by the invention of M. Caguard de la Tour, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the whole number of vibrations corresponding to any 
proposed musical sound. By means of this instrument, the rate at 
which wings of insects move may be ascertained. The instrument is 
brought into unison with the sound produced by the insect, and as in 
the case of any other musical sound, the rate of vibration is indicated. 
In this way it has been ascertained that the wings of a gnat flap at the 
rate of 15,000 times per second. The pitch of the note produced by 
this insect in the act of flying is, therefore, more than two octaves 
above the highest note of a seven-octave pianoforte. Instead of ad- 
verting to other instances of experimental illustrations, we can only 
reiterate our cordial approval of Dr. Lardner's ** Hand-book of Natu- 
ral Philosophy," and we trust that his second course, which is an- 
nounced to embrace Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Astronomy, 
will equally merit the same commendation. 
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The little work od '* The Steam Engine," by Hugo Reid, is " de- 
signed to furnish to the general reader such an account of this great 
machine as may be easily understood by those who are previously un- 
acquainted with the subject." The general laws of Heat and Pneu- 
matics, ou which the action of the engine depends, are first detailed, and 
its construction and mode of action are then explained at considerable 
length. The author gives a sketch of the origin and progress of the 
steam engine, as weU as a short memoir of its inventor, the celebrated 
James Watt. This work may be advantageously consulted by those 
who have not access to larger and more expensive works on the 
subject. 

Mr. Tate's little book on Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, 
will be found very useful to the class for which it is intended. Many 
pleasing experiments are introduced, together with several exercises on 
the different subjects. It forms one of the school series edited by Mr. 
Glei^, and is well adapted to the capacities of beginners, the physical 
truths being illustrated in a simple and perspicuous manner. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, WITU PROSE lUTRODUCTIpNS, NOT£S« AND 
QUESTIONS, TO WHICH IS ADDED AN ETYMOLOGICAL APPENpiX OF 
GREEK, LATIN, AND SAXON ROOTS, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
PRIVATE READING. ^Y EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S., HEAD MASTER OF 
THE ROTAL NAVAL LOWBR SCHOOL, GREENWICH HOSPITAi;. (London : 

Longman, Brown,. Green, and Longmans. 1 851.) 

The use of poetry, as a means of education, claims a higher sanction, 
and is grounded upon better authority, than either human opinion or 
universal practice can give it. The Spirit of God and the Church 
have consecrated poetry, and have appropriated it in a peculiar man- 
ner to the service of the Deity. Poetry and music have ever been 
inseparable attendants on religion, and have been so employed in all 
ages, by all nations, savage and civilized ; and the reason is evidently 
this, that of all external means these exert the greatest influence on 
mind and character. As Mr. Hughes truly observes, there is nothing 
better calculated than good poetry 'Uo evoke the social sympathies, 
to embue with the love of the beautiful in nature, in art, and in action, 
to fill the young heart at once with patriotism and philanthropy, and 
to draw out all the faculties which belong to man as man, and which 
bind him to his race.*' But to effect this poetry must be really good, 
or its influence will be equally pernicious to mind and morals. Hence the 
great Athenian philosopher proposed the banishment of all poets from 
the commonwealth, thinking it even preferable to forego the benefits 
of good poetry than to incur the dangerous infection of bad — a 
striking proof of the estimation in which this sacred art was held by 
the philosophers of antiquity. We cannot withhold from Mr. Hughes 
the tribute of praise due to him for his judicious selection of English 
poetry. With but very few exceptions, the numerous and various 
pieces in this publication are, we believe, in every way calculated to 
answer the purpose for which they were compiled, viz. *' to develop the 
intellectual and imaginative faculties, to soften the temper, to refine 
the manners, to correct the heart, and generally to enlarge the mind." 
We recommend it as a very useful and instructive manual for the 
young, for those especially who have entered what are called their 
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'* teens" and are fond of reading. *' The peculiarity in this selection is 
the plan of introducing every poem with an appropriate piece of prose. 
To a considerable number of the poems there are questions subjoined, 
principally with the view of directing the attention of the student to 
the more aifficult passages/' There is also a useful vocabulary at the 
end, containing words of Saxon and classic derivation. Upon the 
whole we think the work a valuable addition to our school series, and 
well adapted to the purposes of education. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 105. — Proposed by Mr, W, H. Levy, 

A AND B can do a piece of work in 14 days, and B and C in 15 
days : in what time can A and C do it, allowing that A can do 1^ 
time the work of B T 

An»w€r$d by Prismoidf Mr. Morris, Mr, 0* Sullivan, Mr, Scott, 

Mr, Dyer, Mr. Sothem, Mr, Salter, and J, P. 

Part done by A imd B per day m ^. 
But K does f timei the work of B, therefore if we suppose their work divided 
into 9 equal portioni^ A. would do 5 of them, and B 4 of them : 

.•, Part done by A per day — f of -j^ » yj^, 

and part done by B per day — ^ of -j^ ». y|^. 

.*. Part done by B and C per day « -j^ ; 

.'. Part done by C per day - -j^ - xJv " JWr • 
.'. Part done by A and C^per day - yj^ + ^ - ^. 

.-. No. days - 1 + ^ - W =- l^if- 
QuES. l^Q.'^Proposed by Mr. J. Reed, 
A gentleman dying, left a circular estate of 1000 acres, to be divided 
among his four sons, four daughters, and widow, in the following man- 
ner : — ^The four sons were to have as much as should be contained in 
four equal circles as large as could be described (without cutting each 
other) within the largest circle ; the four daughters were to have the 
four equal pieces remaining between the smaller circles and the larger, 
and the widow the centre part between the four sons. Required the 
number of acres each son, each daughter, and widow possessed ? 

Answered by Mr. Brookes, Mr. Sheppard, Mr, Hill, Mr, Levy, 

Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Righton* 

f 10000 
Here Radius of the large circle » y g.j^jg = 56'4189 chains. 

If the centres of the four inscribed circles be joined, the lines will form a square, 
the diagonal of whioh will pass through the centre of iixe large circle. Let a* ^ the 
radius of each inscribed circle ; then 

the side of the square «= 2 x, 

.*. the diagonal of the square s*V8j;'a2xV2. 

Now we haTe 

Diam. large circle — 2 radii small circle + diagonal sq. ; 

.•. 56*4189 X 2 =« 2* + 2* V2, 

... , « ^J:^ - 56-4189 (V 2 - 1) 
1 + V 2 

s 23*369 chains. 
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23*369' 
.*. Area Bmall circle ^ — -^ — x 3*1416 « 171*572 acres. 

which ia each son's share. 

Now the central portion, or the widow's share, will be eqaal to the area of the 
square, formed by joining the centres of the four circles, less by the area of one of 
these circles, that is, 

Widow's share - ^ "" 23*369) _ jy^.gyg „ 46-879 acres. 

.-. Each daughter's share - (1000 - 46*879-4 x 171*572) x i 

s 66*708 acres. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

T. Laurie, Oundel, ans. 105, 106 ; T. Wilson, Sebcrgham^ans. 105, 
106; £. Carthew, Roebampton, ans. 105 ; Prismoid^ ans. 105, 106; 
C. Watson^ Preston^ ans. 105; J. Bolton, Old Malton, ans. 105, 106; 
C. Linton, Burton on Trent, ans. 105; W. Cowper, ans. 105; G. 
Morris, Gosport, ans. 105, 106; G. Barnacle, Empingbam, ans. 105, 
106; J. Sheppard, Gillingham, ans. 105, 106; D. O'Sullivan, Pres- 
ton, ans. 105, 106; J. B. Bayley, Uttoxeter, ans. 105; S. Dyer, 
Wanstead, ans. 105, 106; J. Scott, Low Moor, ans. 105, 106; T. 
Sothern, Burton Wood, ans. 105, 106; W. L. Brown, Igbtbara, ans. 
105; W. Davies, Coniston Cold, ans. 105, 106; J. Rowlatt, Ever- 
creecli, ans. 105; H. Hill, Mortlake, ans. 105, 106; J. Brokes, Man- 
chester, ans. 105, 106 ; J. O. Clazey, Durham, ans. 105, 106 ; P. T , 
ans. 105, 106; C.Smith, Billericay, ans. 105, 106; W. H. Levy, 
Shalbourne, ans. 105, 106; John Reed, Brendon Week, ans. 105, 106; 
A. M. ans. 105, 106 ; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 105, 106 ; J. Herbart, 
Woolton,ans. 105, 106; W. Righton, ans. 105, 106. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE AKSWEREO IN OUR NuMBER FOR OcTOBER, 1851. 

QuEs. 107. — Proposed by Sam, Dyer^ 

81 
Given 82 — -r- « 3^* to find a?. 

QuEs. 108. — Proposed by Prismoid^ Tewkesbury, 

Six equal circles are described within a given circle, in contact with 
one another and the given circle ; required the area of each. 

QuEs. lOd.— Proposed by Mr. Herbert. 

At what time between 11 and 12 o'clock, are the hands of a clock 
approaching the 12 with the same velocity ? 

QuES. 110. — Proposed by Mr. Righton. 

Determine the segment of a sphere so that the ratio of its solidity 
to its convex surface may be a maximum. 
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J. N. — ^We cannot give you the information you ask for< 
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ON THE GENITIVE CASE^ 

[The following remarlcB on the Genitive Case are taken from an Bsf aj on English 
Orthography, by Archdeacon Hare, published in the *' Philological Moseam/' in 
1832. They axe referred to in an article in oar June nomber, and are now printed 
here by permission.] 

Of our Aoglosaxon cases we kept but one, the genitive, and that 
only in particular constructions ; for this genitive must always precede 
the noun it depends on. Thus, becoming unused to inflexions, we lost 
the perception of their meaning and nature ; and the precursors of 
Home Tooke in the sixteenth century fancied that the s of the genitive 
stood for his. Under this notion his was often written at length, espe- 
cially where the noun ended in s. At what period this errour was first 
broacht, and how it crept into vogue, my own very limited acquaintance 
with our ancient writers does not enable me to determine. I believe it 
is not found in Chaucer or Maundeville, and probably not in the other 
writers of the same age. The earliest instances I have noticed belong 
to the latter half of the sixteenth century. In the Palace of Pleasure 
(1575) we find Christe his secretes^ Vol. i. p. 44 (ed. Hazlewood), Ri- 
naldo his servaunt p. 115, Landolpho his barque p. 125, Andreuccio 
his parentes p. 130, without any knowledge of the prince his being 
there p. 169, Didaco his sword, p. 220, sir Stricca his garden p. 322. 
So in the Mirrour for Magistrates: by Mars his y^rce, King Albanact 
10, to Hercules his pillars, 35, and so on* In Gerarde's Herbal this 
corruption occurs perpetually. The title of Silvester's translation is 
Dubartas his Divine Weekes ; that of Purchas, Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
Even Spenser, though one is loth to detect errour in a writer to whom 
the language owes so much, has Pegasus his kynd, i, 9» 21, Mars his 
bedy III. 6. 24, Satyrane his chaunce, iii. 9. 27, Satytane his steed, 
IV. 4. 40, Brute Silvius his somie, iii. 9. 48. This led our gramma- 
rians long ago to protest against the blunder. Charles Butler, one of 
the earliest of them, in his English Grammar publisht in 1634, says : 
** The Teutonik termination of the genitive some refined wit hath turned 
to his, perswading himself that s is but a corrupt abbreviation of his, 
which hee thought necessary to restore : and therefore hee wil not write 
my masters son is a child, but my master his son is a child ; which is 
just as good as if in Latin hee would say, not herijilius, but herus ejus 
Jilius, est infans** Ben Jonson too, in his Grammar, which did not 
come out till 1640, after his death, says: '^ Nouns ending in or, s, sh, 
g, and cA, in the declining take to the genitive singular i, and to the 
plural e ; as rose, bush, age, breach ; which distinctions not observed 
brought in first the monstrous syntax of the pronoun /m joining with a 
noun betokening a possessor." Yet in spite of these protests it has 
been so much the fashion for Englishmen to know nothing about their 
own tongue, that instances of this *' monstrous syntax*' are to be found 
in many even of our best and purest writers. Milton indeed, like Jon- 
son, seems to have kept clear of it; but Randolph, Jonson's adopted 
son, forgot his father's precept concerning it : Clarendon talks of Mr. 
Hobbes his friends, Mr, Hobbes his Leviathan : in Dryden*s letters, in 
printing which Malone has rightly followed the poet's own way of spel- 
ling, the same corruption occurs repeatedly: Otway, Pope, Congieve, 
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Farquhar use it : the argument of Hudibras begins with Sir Hudibras 
his passing worth ; and shortly after, i. 1. 439, we come to 

** As Cesar's horse would kneel an4 stoop, 
(Some write) to tslte his rider up; 
So Hndtbtoi hh ('tis well known) 
Would often do to set him down." 

Nay, Addison in the Spectator, No. 135, asserts that ** the single letter 
s on many occasions does the office of a whole word, and represents the 
his and her of our forefathers :*' though, as Lowth observes, bis own 
words carry their confutiition along with them ; and a little reflenion 
would show that ^ dan hardly have usurpt the place of her* In a 
Grammar indeed by Joseph Aickin, publisht in 1693, an attempt is 
made to get over this difficulty* ** Th3 casual preposition of (he says) 
is sometimes eJKinged into an adjective possessive j as, the King's son, 
for of the King, where s is put for his; Janes daughter, where s is 
put for hers : hell's dathness, where s is put iotits'' It never struck 
him to ask what his and hers and its were ; ox that they were origi- 
nally only the genitives of he, her, it. This erroneous persuasion had 
become so inveterate/ that the republisher of Ben Jonson in 1692, 
taking upon him to correct his autnor, audaciously and tacitly put in 
the room of the passage before cited: '<Tothe genitive cases of ail 
nouns denoting a possessor is added *s with an apostrophe, thereby to 
avoid the gross syntax of the pronoun his joining with a noun ; as the 
Emp€tor*s court ; not the Emperor his court/' Thus foisting in his 
own conviction that s stands for his, and yet retaining the expression 
" the gross syntax," which is directly opposed to it, he has made okl 
Ben write sheer nonsense, in a chapter which even in the old edition is 
far from correct. 

. In Wallises Grammar one is startled at first by the assertion that 
noun substantives in English have no distinction of gender of case : 
which in a true English spirit he boasts of as an advantage, because it 
§aves us a world of trouble : as if the same might not be said of ignor- 
ance ; or as if anything good were to be got at without trouble. But 
does Wallis then entirely pass over our genitive case ? He speaks of 
it indeed, but tinder another name, and calls it a positive adjective: 
'* whieh may be formed from any substantive, whether singular or plural, 
by adding s, or if needful for the sake of the sound, es. Its meaning 
is the same as that of the preposition of, when it answers to the Latin 
genitive : as mans nature, the nature of man, natura humana vel 
hominis ; mens nature, the nature of men, natura humana vel homi' 
num. Here in the 6rst place it strikes one that there is nothing in the 
natufe of our adjectives analagous to this needless variation between 
the two so-ealled possessives, mans and mens. But how is a mans 
nature to be reconciled with the character of our adjectives? and what 
tt d thousand mens swords? is it mille humani enses ? The assumption 
IS ftltogether arbitrary and groundless ; and taken up merely for the 
sake of supporting the paradox, that we have no cases. Had Wallis been 
acquainted with our old language, a knowledge which our grammarians 
and lexicographers h^ve strangely thought it not worth their while to 
acquire, he would have found that we had just as good, or as trouble- 
acme, cases us the Latin or Oreek. But in comparing the disorder of 
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onr own with the regularity and symtBetry df the ancient languages^ 
one is evermore reminded how to him that hath is given, and he hath 
more abundance ; while from him that hath not ii taken away even 
that he hath. 

That the final s stands for his however, Wallis positively denies : '* for 
(he says) it is joined to feminine nouns, and to plurals, where Mb would 
be a solecism ; and it is found in the possessive ours, yourg, theirs, 
hers, where nobody can dream that his is contained : and indeed his 
itself, as well as whose, are only hei^Sj tuho*9, his being written for hees 
as bin is for been/* Yet to such a pitch Was the confusion on this 
point carried, that the compiler of the index to Stow's Survey of London 
in the edition of 1633 writes St, Jameses his Parke, though Stow in 
the text wrote St. James Parke, In our Liturgy too, at every one 
knows, we read Christ his sake : for though the ancient spelling of onf 
prayerbooks has been modernized, and some sl-ght changes made, such 
mailers, from our recklessness about grammar, afe left to the ignorant, 
and this gross blunder is strll allowed to keep its place. Its introduc- 
tion in the Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men, contrary to the 
analogy of the Collects for Quinquagesima, and for the fourth and 
twenty- fourth Sundays after Trinity, is to be accounted for from the 
prayers being one of the additions made on the accession of Charles H. : 
the same blunder Occurs repeatedly in the Forms of Prayer framed at 
the same time for Charles Uie Martvr, and for the Restoration. The 
passages in our Bible on the other hand where the same errour is pointed 
out by Lowth. — Asa his hearty 1 Kings xv. 14 ; Mordecai his matters, 
^sther iiT. 4, — have since been altered : here again, though the cor- 
ruption is found in all the old editions of the versions made under 
James L most of the earlier translations are without it : in Cranmer's 
Bible df 1549 we read Aaaes harte : in Tyndales of 1540, Asas: in 
Barkers of 1.582 and 1616, Asas and Mordecais : and such it the 
old and right way of writing our genitives* 

For it was this very mistake about the origin of the final s, that gave 
rise to that useless and unmeaning practice, with which all our modem 
books are disfigured, of prefixing a mark of elision to it. There is 
no better ground for placing such an ugly mark over the genitive 
than over the nominal plural : where the vowel which used to precede 
the s has been omitted in the one case, it has also been omitted in the 
other ; and that no confusion or ambiguity of the slightest moment is 
obviated by the use of such a mark, anybody may satisfy himself by 
reading our old authors in the original editions, or in the reprmts 
where the old orthography has been retained. For in our old books the 
genitive is written without any mark of the sort. In Hearne's edition 
of Robert of Gloucester indeed one finds it : but no doubt it owes its 
introduction to a piece of carelessness on the part of the editor, who 
in other respects rightly follows the orthography of his author's age. 
Even so late as at the publication of Paradise Lost, the apostrophe was 
ofily introduced in a few peculiar cases. In the early editions of 
Milton W6 read ** Of Mans First Disobedience ;" — 

'* Yet to their Generali Voycc they soon obeyd 
Inntimerabls, as when the potent Rod 
Of Amrems son in B$ypt9 evill day ;''— • 
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and 80 on. The mark of elision is only set over such words as Siloas 
I. 11, Gaea$ 465, Ely^s 595, Rhea 8 513. So, in his Minor Poems, 
over Cynthia*8f Ida*s, Jehovah^s, Hebe's^ Pluto* s, the shallow cuccooe 
bill. Thus even in the first folio we read '* Violets dim, but sweeter 
than the lids of Juno's eyes. Or Cythereas breath ;" though in other 
cases no difference is made between the genitive and the plural. In 
these words, as in do*s for does, the apostrophe took the place of an e 
that had been left out : for Spenser, who seldom uses such marks, 
wrote Plutoes i. 1.37, Unaes i, 3,2, Junoes i. 4. 17, Sansfoyes, 
I. 4. 51, Duessaes i. 3, 27, Archimagoes i. 6. 2, Cupidoes ii. 6. 35: 
and for the same reason we find the nominative plural written heroe*s 
in P. L. I. 552, idea*s by Osborn p. 20, junc/o's p. 70, comma* s p. 150, 
punctilious p. 168, dilemma* s by Fuller, Holy State p. QQ^ Penelope* s 
by Cartwright,«LAdy Errant i. 3 : 

'* 'Causa they eat their i weetmeats 
In a black closet, they are counted faithfoll. 
The sole Penelope*^ o' th' time, the ladies 
Of the chaste Web i' th' absence of their Lords." 

And this accords with the practice of the Germans, who write Grt* 
maldiSy Sebastiants, equally for the genitive singular and the nominative 
plural ; as they do Shahspeare*s, Sterne's, Kotzebue*Si to indicate that 
the e before the s belongs to the name, and is not the e of the genitive, 
which is omitted. Spenser however has Caseiopeias i. 3. 16, PA«- 
drias ii. 6. 38, Maias iv. 3. 42, being restrained by the preceding 
vowel from inserting the e, as well 'dsPhebes iv. 5. 14, Niobes iv. 7. 30, 
and since we in our days should never dream of inserting the vowel, 
the note of its being left out is quite useless. Other words should be 
written like its and whose, which are never it*s or who*se. Indeed 
nothing but the mistake about his could have led us to commemorate 
the omission of a letter, which in most words has not been inserted 
these three hundred years, and in many, such as time*s, nature's, never 
existed. '*The genitive singular (says Johnson) is always written 
with a maik of elision, according to an opinion long received that s is 
a contraction of his,** And the same account of its origin is given by 
Wallis : '^ qui autem arbitrantur illud s loco vocis his adjunctum esse, 
ideoque apostrophi notam semper vel pingendam esse vel saltern sub- 
inteliigcndani, omnino errant." It seems to have been in the age of 
Charles II. that this practice 6rst became general ; when the language, 
which always sympathizes with, and thereby becomes symptomatica! 
of, the moral condition of a people, was in a state of general deteriora* 
tion, which Dryden was hardly able to check, and the effects of which 
Swift found it difficult to crush ; and when our very printers, who in 
early times, and even under Elizabeth, were mostly painstaking, reacht 
the highest degree of slovenliness. 

Still more absurd is the mark of elision after the genitive plural. 
Milton wrote parents tears, P. L. i. 393 : the shearers feast, Lye. 817 : 
which his editors print parents* tears, the shearers* feast. Now what 
in this instance has been left out? what does ' stand for? Or is it the 
purpose of a mark of elision to shew that nothing has been ^elided ? 
It is well to have some reason for what we do, even in trifles. Wallis 
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indeed asserts that the s of the plural is blended with that of the pos- 
sessive^ or that for the sake of euphony the former is ehded, as the 
Lords*s House for the Lord^s House, the Common's House for the 
Commons's House : as if such words as Lords^s, Commons's, had ever 
existed at any period of our language. It is only by an erroneous 
assimilation to the genitive singular that such plural genitives as 
mens, womens, brethrens, have been formed ; for the' Saxon genitive 
plural did not end in 5. Still the corruption never went so far as to 
append an « to a plural in 5. The authority of Wallis however led 
many writers in Queen Anne*8 time to spell the genitive plural in the 
same way as the singular : Gay's masterpiece for instance was at first 
called The Beggar s Opera. The present fashion of placing the apos- 
trophe after the s is scarcely of a hundred years standing. In the first 
edition of Pope's Iliad, publisht in 17 15^ we find. 

Of all the Kings, the Gods distinguished Care : i. 229 : 
Rang*d the wild Desarts red with Motutert Gore : i. 356 : 
The Godi Complaints, and Jnno*8 fierce Alarms : i. 673 : 

Johnson too says, ** Plurals ending in s have no genitives : but we say 
womens excellencies, and Pope writes 

Weigh the mem witi against the ladiea hairs." 

So that at the time when he publisht his dictionary this mode of writ- 
ing had not become current. Surely then there ought to be no 
scruple about getting rid of so modern and totally groundless an ab- 
surdity. 

There may not be quite so strong reasons against our manner of 
writing the genitive of proper names ending in s ; but it is a very ob- 
jectionable practice, which produces such hideous unpronounceable 
words as Venu3*St as if the very sound of her name were to betoken 
that she was of the seed of the serpent. Tyrwhitt in his Glossary to 
Chaucer, on the word Markis, has justly reprehended this practice, 
which was then a recent innovation, and he remarks that, if Venus^s is 
to be pronounced as a trisyllable, we ought not to cut out the e of the 
old genitive, but to write at full Venuses. Landor indeed and others 
have preferred the form Venusis. This form of the genitive in t* occurs 
in Gawin Douglas ; but it is a Scoticism, like his plurals, birdis, ilandis, 
fieldiSy and his third person of verbs, rollis, upstertis, apperis. The 
vowel of the genitive in the Anglosaxon was e ; so was it in Chaucer's 
time, as appears from the very title of the Knightes Tale, or, to take a 
couple of instances, from 

That Cristea gospel trewely wolde preche ; C. T. 483 : 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face : C. T. 626 : 
And thanked him with all hir heHes might: 1878. 

If in Wiclif we find i perpetually substituted for e, and that not only in 
the genitive Cristis, in plurals, — as Gal. v. 19, '* the werkis of the fleisch 
ben wiichecraflis, strivyngis, wraththis, chidyngis, sectis, manslaugh- 
iris, drunkenessis, unmeasurable etyngis, and thingis lik to these" — but 
in such words as undir, fadir, britheren, himsilf, and many more, this 
is probably owing to his northern extraction. In the standard En- 
glish the e kept its ground. In Cranmer's Bible the genitives Goddes, 
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Chri$(es occur freqaently; to do 8uch genitivei at Aioen which ac- 
cord ivith those quoted above from Spenser; and though the genitive of 
proper names ending in $ is mostly the same as the nominative, Maun- 
devile, p. Ill, writes Caypkases hows. Spenser in like manner says of 
Duessa, i. 8. 48, <' she growing had behind a foxes taile/' In Osbom 
we find, ** through the churches dependance," p. 194 ; in Congreves's 
translation of Ovid's Art of Love, '' Beauty is the gift of gods, the sexes 
pride ;" in his translation of the Homeric liymn to Venus, " Delight of 
human kind, thy sexes pride/' In our pronunciation too we make no 
difference between the genitive singular and the nominative plural : and 
that the pronunciation in ancient times was the same, is pretty clear, 
because in most of the instances in which we find the genitive written 
with his it is- after names ending in «. The ordinary usage, however, of 
all our old writers apfrees with that of Spenser and Milton, who write 
Fair Venus sonne, Like Fho&hus lampe^ Morpheus train, Pelops line, 
without any mark of eUaon. In Putteoham*s Arte of English Poesie, 
iii. 5, we read : ** So we say that Ciceros stile and Salusts were not 
one, nor Cesars and Livies^ nor Homers and Hesiodus, nor Herodotus 
and TheuddideSy nor Euripides and Aristophones, nor Erasmus and 
Budeus %\\\e.%'^ The apostrophe, which in our days is usually placed over 
such genitives, is so modern an innovation that it is never mentioned 
either by Wallis or Johnson in their Grammars. Our ancient practice 
moreover accords with that of the Germans in similar words, who, since 
they have given up the use of the Latin cases, regard names ending in 
s as indeclinable, and almost uniformly write Atreus Enkel, Tantalus 
Sain, uEschylos Agamemnon, Priamos peind. It is singular thai so 
learned a phiiologer as Wplf should have aJIowed himself to be deluded 
by the English practice into writing Aristophanes^ Wolken, Horatius^ 
Satiren, 

Hejice we perceive that, according to the usage of earlier times, we 
have two forms for the genitive of nouns ending in s ; one in which it 
is the same with the nominative, as may b^ further 3cen in the phrases, 
for goodness sake, for righteousness sake, — and ip the similar one, for 
conscience sake, which from the resemblance of sound follows .the same 
rule, — in aJi which the msc of an apostropJieisa mere modern corruption ; 
jtlie other in which es is added to it. Of tI)e^e two the latter, as ag^-ee- 
ing with our mode of pronouncing such words, ii c}ear1y th^ preferable 
one: and for this reason we should do well if it were to be generally 
adopted. Jt might be objected indeed that, when a vowel standi before 
a single s, it is mostly pronounced long: but the same objection would 
apply to the nominative plural : if we write geniuses^ crocuses, Bru- 
tuses, Charleses, for the latter, we may do so likewise for the genitive : 
nor is the above pri;iciple by any means universal, as may be seen from 
such words as promises, purposes, metamorphoses, garrison, compari- 
son, prophesy, hypocrisy, disappear, misapply. That arrant absurdity 
too, the apostrophe subjoined to the genitive plural, ought to be imme- 
diately and utterly rejected. These two steps, as they relate to f»oints 
which are not of very frequent occurrence, I have deemed k €ale and 
advisable to take. With regard to the genitive singular, though there 
also it is desirable that the apostrophe should be left out, I have t^een 
withheld from omitting it by an unwillingness to innovate too ^ aC once. 
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Nor indeed is it to oflTeiuive here, provided it be Qniversally recognised 
liiat the final s of the genitive has nothing to do with kis. For as no 
errour, however petty or insignificant, can be allowed to take root and 
run to seed, but a crop of noxious weeds is sure some time or other to 
sprout up from it, so this very mistake about the nature of our geni- 
tives has been in no slight degree injurious to the elegance of our style. 
There can be little doubt that ihis very mistake has, latently at least, 
been the main reason why, with the exception of proper names, and of 
words designating human t>eings, the use of tiie genitive has of late 
been almost confined to our poets : indeed many eminent prose- writers 
of the present day stiffen and encumber their style by avoiding it even 
in such. Sir James Mackintoshes History of Eneland for instance, or, 
as according to his practice I should have called it, the Hiitory of 
England of Sir James Maekiniosh, would be very much improved by 
the insertion of a few thousand genitives. Many persons nowadays 
write, the Paradise Lost of Milton^ the Macbeth of Shakspeare, the 
Principla of Newton , the Note of P or son on the Orestes, the marriage 
of Henry : though everybody would say, Milton s Paradise Lost, 
Shakspear^s Macbeth, Newton* s Principia, P or son's Note on the 
Orestes, Henry's marriage. Yet it is impossible to tell what is gained 
by a supernumerary article and preposition in a language already over- 
burtheoed with them : and as an idiomatical is always an easy and 
graceful style, so every departure from idiom, every attempt to staylace 
the language of poiisht conversation, renders our phraseology inelegant 
and clumsy. J. C. H, 

■ ■ II ^^^P^— ^^^^^ M^B 1IMM».< I I 

ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

No. IV. 

It is of no slight advantage to be taught to bear the discipline of cor- 
rection before the will becomes strong, and the pride towering. If this 
sort of submissio;! is not very early inculcated, there springs up in 
some minds a strange intolerance of any sort of punishment, even the 
slightest. The lelf-esteem becomes sensitive to a degree almost 
amounting to disease ; and the will, where a strong check has not been 
put upon it, and in good time too, positively rages against restraint, 
like a wild animal that dashes itself almost to death againet the bars 
of its den. The adversaries of corporal punishment will sometimes 
represent it as causing this sort of desperation. The revolt, however, 
is not so much against this or that kind of punishment, as against the 
idea of punisiiment altogether : a brief confinement has been followed 
by suicide; nay, even in the lower classes, where oircurastances have 
been the least calculated to foster pride, we not unfrequeotly meet with 
cases where self-destruction has been the consequence of a merely 
verbal rebuke. Almost all must indeed have been reproved at one 
tin)e or other during their childhood, but unless they have been taught 
to bear something stronger than reproof, or even a timid and hesitating 
punishment, the time wiH come when even a rebuke will appear an in- 
tolerable degradation, or will be magnified by a too tender spirit into 
a monstrous eWK 

But it ia visual, h*f a- di s ing e nu ous ohange 4^ ier^ns, 4o. call a subr 
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dued will^ a broken ipirit. Truly the English of the present day have 
much reason to complain of the broken spirit of their ancestors (who, 
or at least, by far the greater number of them, were brought up on the 
old-fashioned system), unless to persevere, to conquer, and to obeyj be 
the marks of this whip-branded slavishness of soul. The examples of 
those continental students who for the most part have, we believe, been 
trained with milder appliances, and who have ever been in the van of 
popular revolt, whether such revolt has been reasonable or unreason- 
able — these, we say,*do not leave us much reason to regret our ancient 
code of educational discipline. If younger England is to be trained 
on a fresh one, we hope its results may not give us reason to be sorry 
for the change. 

But corporal punishment hardens and brutalizes. This is a charge 
of a very different kind ; and, as it would appear, equally unjust. For 
mercy in war towards others, for charity in peace towards her own 
children, for pity to the captive, England stands proudly forward in a 
position not to be gainsaid ; and yet, they would tell us that the bulk 
of the last generation of Englishmen were miserably injured by the dis- 
honouring outrage of the cane. The reader may smile at the obsolete- 
ness of a reference to Solomon, but we firmly believe, that if the effect 
of moderate corporal punishment were, by one and the same heavy 
pressure, to break down all the elevations of the heart ; at once to hu- 
miliate, and to harden ; to rupture all the finer fibres of character, and, 
through the boy, to debase the man — Solomon would not repeatedly 
have enjoined it. Nor perhaps is it too much to say, that if such were 
the necessarily attendant evils, the idea of bodily castigation would 
scarcely have received the countenance which a frequent reference to 
it by the inspired writers in the way of metaphor appears to give it. 
Some have been bold enough to say, that Solomon's language when he 
speaks of stripes is purely metaphorical, that he means no more than 
the *' verbera lingueB," the *' bastinado with the tongue ;*' but one and 
the same text both disproves any such interpretation, and proves at the 
same time that (to speak reverently) the sacred writer took no exagge- 
rated view of the subject ; that he did not coarsely overlook the much- 
vaunted moral influences ; but, that with a fuU knowledge that cor- 
poral punishment was not always a speedily acting nostrum for sloth or 
obstinacy-^that to the docile a hint might go further than a blow ; he, 
nevertheless, frequently recommended the latter. The text we refer to 
is this : ** A reproof enters into a wise man more than a hundred 
stripes into a fool." 

Another objection often alleged against corporal punishment is, that 
boys become physically hardened, and that thus the chastisement is 
daily losing its effect. This notion is boastfully and politically encou- 
raged by boys themselves ; but it is an extremely fallacious one. Boys 
may indeed, for the sake of bravado, and by a certain preparation of 
the mind, bear punishment with more or less fortitude, according to 
their natural sensitiveness, or the estimate they may happen to have 
formed of the honour of endurance. Some boys of the Spartan breed 
will not give the smallest sign of suffering. 

'' Effigies lassum Steropen Brontenque reliquit ;"* 

* SUtius, Sylv. I. 
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but the master ought not to be led to excess of severity by this statue- 
like firmness, ^hich is not without its merit. Severe indeed and often 
reiterated must such punishment be before it really deadens or even 
diminishes a boy's feeling — and pain can never become a thing indiffer- 
ent. If a youth can by these repeated hammerings be made compa- 
ratively callous to bodily inflictions, with much greater ease may he 
be inured to scribbling impositions with dogged patience, and ink-en- 
crusted fingers; or gradually find melhods of beguiling his hours of 
solitude in a deserted school-room, till he becomes almost acclimatized 
to its dusty desolateness. More easily still may he absorb advice till 
he can absorb no more, and imbibe the medicine of chiding and remon- 
strance till like other often-repeated doses they quite lose their effect. 
It is indeed generally speaking only to the more mature that the pains 
of the mind are more cogent than those of the body, and that imagina- 
tion shapes our mental afflictions into a thousana forms, and gives to 
each of them an ever new sting, so that they never lose their stimulus. 
The mental pains of the young are not complex, and Providence has 
wisely and kindly ordained that they should not be very continuous. 
In nine cases out of ten, if traced, they will be found after all to re- 
solve themselves into the fear of some bodily pain, or the dread of the 
withdrawal of some animal indulgence. 

We have now noticed the principal objections to bodily chastise- 
ment. To those who admit its propriety some passing remarks may 
be of service respecting its methods, its abuses, the theory on which it 
should be administerea, and the most proper time for using it. For 
time, it is by far the most merciful plan to commence with it early, at 
what Sir Henry Wootton calls, '^ the obsequious age when the supple- 
ness of obedience is to be plied by parents,"* because, far less severity 
is then necessary — becaiise a parent or a master is far less likely to be 
irritated violently with a young than with an older boy ; because the 
sooner rightful authority is asserted, enforced, and understood, tlie 
better ; because the boy himself at an early age sooner forgets and for- 
gives; and, though he may not quite so readily see the reason of his 
punishment, his affection will generally be sooner won back and recon- 
ciled by the returning kindness of his master — the delay of two or 
thfee years may make quadruple the punishment necessary. It may 
be proper at sixteen, or even later, to give a summary chastisement in 
cases of insolence, both for example's sake, and to put a present check 
upon the evil ; but for other purposes bodily castigation at that ad- 
vanced age is rarely profitable. 



The management of tiros of eighteen t 
Is dilHcult, their punishment obscene." 



Some masters have handed such cases over to the school porter.^ 

* Sarvey of Education. 

f Cowper's Tirocinium. 

X ''The rule of conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, 
as it afibrds the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modern university. 
The studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting their time in feasts^ or in 
the theatre, and the term of their education was limited to twenty. The prsefect 
of the city was empowered to chastise the idle and refractory with stripes and ex- 
pulsion." — Gibbon, chap. xxv. 
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Valentinian, in his famous college, which was in some respects the 
model of our modern universities^ made a civil offence of adult re- 
fractoriness, consigning; the offenders to be corrected by the prsefect of 
the city. Teachers, by taking such cases in time, might generally 
spare themselves embarassment ; but, to indulge little bo^s, and to 
be severe with great ones, is the method too often pursued ; the former 
plan of course making the latter necessary. 

The age at which correction it administered affects the question ia 
other ways. The worst faults of young boys require prompt and cer- 
tain, rather than very severe punishment at long intervals. By the 
former method a master's irritability will not so accumulate as to re- 
quire to vent itself violently — neither will the boy be tempted on by 
the length of time during which the retribution is impending. The 
certainty of the punishment will produce more constant care in his 
mind, and more alacrity in the act of self-correction, where the fault 
is one of carelessness, or want of attention. We have no fancv for 
black looks, and for long accounts to be defrayed in full at an unde- 
fined time.^ Many a lad will bear his grand flogging with the horrible 
flaggellum once a month, whose resolution would give way under the 
incessant annoyance of being punished, moderately, but with unfailing 
punctuality, every time he really deserves it. Nor do we approve of 
those very long lectures which some masters use as immediate precur- 
sors to castigation. 

*' I would have no man think me so ungoverned. 
Or subject to my passion, but I can 
Read him a lecture 'twixt my undertakings 
And executions. I do know all kinds 
Of doing the business."* 

They call this cooling themselves. How admirable to them must 
appear the ceremonious practice of Jewish fathers at Constantinople^ 
who, as Miss Pardee tells us, consult the elders of the Synagogue 
before they whip their boys.f The fact is, that a master ought to be 
able to command himself in punishment, at the very moment of pro- 
Tocation ; there is something pitiful in violent wrath against young 
boys, for merely boyish faults. But some teachers object to brief and 
frequent punishment, on account •f the trouble which it gives. To 
such we would commend the admirable words of a living writer, ^' in 
punishing let not a man consult his anger, nor in remitting punish- 
ment, his ease."t 

Again, with reference to persistance in punishment in refractory 
cases. Dr. Johnson's opinion may be worth quoting, both as it respects 
the kind of punishment which we have been advocating, and the 
extent of perseverance which he considered justifiable. 

** As good thinf^s become evil by excess, correction by being immoderate 
may become cruel. But when is correction immoderate ? When it is more 



* Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady^ Act III., Scene 5. 

t City of the Sultan. 

X Essays written in Interrals of Business. 
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frequent, or more, severe, than ia required ad monendam, et docendum, for 
reformation and instruction. No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes ne- 
cessary; for the greatest cruelty woald be to desist, and leave the scholar 
too careless for instruction, and too hardened for reproof. Locke, in his 
treatise on Education, mentions a mother with applause who whipped an 
infant eight times before she had subdued it ; for, had she stoppea at the 
seventh act of correction her daughter, says he, would have been ruined. 
The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are very different ; as different 
must be the degrees of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be 
corrected till he is subdued. The discipline of a school is military. There 
must be either unbounded licence, or absolute authority. The master who 
punishes, not only consults the future happiness of him who is the imme- 
diate subject of correction, but he propagates obedience through the whole 
school and establishes regularity by exemplary justice."* 

We would, with all deference, somewhat modify these oracles. As 
a general rule it is better to take no notice of sullenness unless it de- 
generates into downright impertinence. Let it work itself off, which 
it is the more likely to do the less you appear to observe it. When the 
punishment has been given, let the fault be forgiven, and as far as it is 
possible let master and boy start fair again. It is very desirable that 
a master should have this faculty of thus discharging faults. Even in 
cases of obstinacy the most trying of all, do not let a master make a 
principle of persevering in correction till he fancies he has expelled the 
evil spirit ; this he probably will not do; at the time, without losing 
his own temper, and using excessive violence. The cane may easily 
become the conductor of malignity from the boy to the master. f Let 
the latter administer a sharp correction, and remove the temptation at 
once, if possible, by dismissing the boy from his presence for the time. 
Should there be a recurrence, let him make use again of exactly the 
same process, and his point will probably be gained at last. Let it 
satisfy him, (without obtaining a present conquest,) that the boy knows 
he could punish him more severely and persistingly if he chose. The 
best way of commanding a boy's temper is, to show that you can 
command your own. Nothing is more injurious to the dignity of the 
master in the eyes of the lookers on than a boy in an attitude of 
perhaps successful defiance, and the master himself in a passion ; 
nothing more injurious to the boy himself, than a long-sustained oppo- 
sition of the will. The habit of mind formed by conscious and con- 
tinued resistance of this kind is extremely bad. The wills of governor 
and governed are sure to clash occasionally, but avoid, as far as is 
consistent with your office, all that you know to be peculiarly exciting 
causes. Chapman, in one of his plays, introduces the following advice 
to royalty, and excellent it is for all in authority. 



(( 



In all things governed, their infirmities 
Should not be stirred or wrought on." J 



* Bosweirs Life of Johnson. 

f Dam feriunt odere suos, animosque labantes 

Coiiiirmant ictu. — Ltjoan. IV. 249. 
X Byron's Conspiracy, Act I., Scene 1. 
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ON HISTORY. 

History has been somewhere said to be '' philosoph j teaching by ex- 
amples.** Moreover, a well-known and popular historian of our own 
day has declared, that '' in a country like this, where almost every one 
IS called upon to take a part in politics, no species of knowledge is 
more indispensable than history;" and then adds, '* under the guid- 
ance of sound sense, without which it is of little avail, it is our surest 
protection against wild political theory, and enables us to think and 
act with confidence and security in public emergencies." Now, without 
subscribing implicitly to this last sentiment, it will be admitted on all 
hands that a sound knowledge of history is an integral, interesting, 
and highly useful portion of a good education. The question there- 
fore to which we are anxious to call attention in the present paper is, 
How can a sound knowledge of history be acquired ? 

It is plain that the first requisite towards this end is a supply of good 
books. In this respect, however, the rising generation are much more 
fortunate than their forefathers. Perhaps no department of literature 
in this country has received more valuable additions during the last 
twenty years. Nor is it needful to mention instances. But eood books 
being given, how are they to be turned to the best account? Will the 
mere reading them over page by page answer the purpose ? We are 
compelled to say we think not. Well do we remember in our own 
case, that while at twelve two or three historical catechisms had been 
committed to memory so that every word was known at the time, at 
sixteen the whole of it, or nearly so, had vanished ; though they were 
carefully and attentively, not even hurriedly got up, the examinations 
were diversified and minute, and the prize-books duly received and ad- 
mired. When h'istory was wanted for real use, the acquisition had to 
be htgnn de novOf and on a new system ; and many a year was it be- 
fore there was realized anything like a filling up of the deficiency thus 
occasioned by taking for granted that so much of historical knowledge 
had been gained. 

But to leave a particular case, our belief, founded on considerable 
experience, is, that boys generally know a great deal less in this de- 
partment of knowledge, not only than they ought, but than is generally 
supposed. We are very much disposed to think they are inferior in 
this respect to girls. The reason seems to be, partly that this kind of 
knowledge is taken for granted, especially in the case of boys pretty 
well advanced in other reading — partly that, when this reason does not 
hold, the pupil is told, it may be, from time to time to get up his history, 
but no pains are taken to investigate or encourage his progress : or, 
lastly, when an earnest endeavour is made and the history of Greece, 
Rome, or England is proposed as the subject of examination and com- 
pliments and prizes^ the work is got up for the occasion — it serves the 
occasion — and then ceases to form part of the stock-in-trade. It lacks 
the power of self-existence or reproduction ; it is without the faculty of 
growth, without vitality. Jonah's gourd is a fit emblem of this kind 
of operation. Sometimes, and this is a capital though a very natural 
error, some portion of history is set to be got up during a Christmas 
vacation ; and the end is that all history from that time is looked, upon 
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as a bore ; and an *^ indispensable ** species of knowledge becomes a 
dead letter, if not a disgust, to the future politician ; or at all events, a 
most interesting and valuable birthright is avoided and neglected by 
bini who is, or is intended to be, a useful and respectable member of 
society. 

We are led to conclude, therefore, that history should be made an 
integral, not an accidental part of education ; that it should form a 
realy substantial portion of almost every-day's work, not a short-lived 
effort now and then ; should become a profitable acquirement, not a 
string of mere facts; should be the business of school-hours and 
attended to in school, not or not merely of vacations and play-hours. 
We wish to make a suggestion or two, to explain our meaning, pre* 
mising that we have classical schools particularly in our mind. Ceesar'a 
Commentaries are or ought to be very early put into a boy's hands. 
While reading Ceesar let him be taught, from the best books on his- 
tory, all that is known of Ceesar himself, as well as of the places^and 
towns mentioned in his writings. Let him read such portions from 
time to time to the master or the master to him. In many schools even 
the act of reading would have its use ; in grammar schools it is too 
little practised. The Latin and the history read together will explain 
and illustrate one another. The pupil will be interested in both, will 
understand both ; and the knowledge thus acquired will therefore in 
all probability be his as long as he lives. Soon he is able to read 
Cicero. Along with the Orations against Catiline let him read 
Keightley's and other histories where they treat of that remarkable man 
and his times. The Pro Lege Manilia opens up Pompey and the 
eastern provinces of the empire ; and Pompey serves to connect the 
present author and subjects with his great rival Csesar. The twenty* 
first book of Livy introduces him to Hannibal, the Scipios, and all the 
Punic wars : allusions here and there carefully followed up will have 
brought before his notice the other most eminent men in Roman story, 
especially the Gracchi, Marius, and Sylla. Supposing him to read 
also Sallust's Bellum Jugurthinum, which calls attention to a new set 
of nations and to a different quarter of the globe ; the student will 
have become sufficiently interested in these several biographies to be 
anxious of himself to know how all these people were connected 
together, and reading of a more regular kind may now be resorted to 
with profit. We do not mean that the usual modes are to be excluded ; 
but we do think that this plan would be likely to give something more 
of life and vigour to the course, and that what was got would be more 
real and available : that in this way history would more fully discharge 
her office and remind us more frequently of her boast that she is '' phi« 
losophy teaching by examples." Virgil and Ovid would of course give 
animation, as far as might be desirable, to the old mythological legends 
and to the earlier accounts of ancient Rome. We may observe in 
passing, that geography and chronology, the handmaids of history, 
would be most easily acquired along with the history, and be thereby 
rendered more active, ready, and healthy. It need scarcely be added 
that Grecian history is capable of being treated in like manner and with 
the like results. Begin with the Anabasis of Xenophon and let the 
pupil make acquaintance with Cyrus and the retreat of the Greeks. A 
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ooople of books of Herodotui, or three, will pat him in polscssion of 
the elder Cyrui^ Darius, Xerxes, CreesttS^ and Solon, and last, not 
least, with the Egyptians. He is then prepared for the easier parts of 
Thucydtdes, and soon gets fkmiliar with the Peloponpeslan war and its 
heroes, Pericles, Alcibiades, Nicias, and Hermocrates. Of course it is 
to be understood that those parts of our best histories that treat on 
these subjects must be contemporaneously read and read again if ne- 
cessary. Thirlwall and Orote are never more intelligible, never more 
interesting than when Thucydides is lying open before us at the same 
time. With so much of knowledge acquired in an easy and interesting 
way — connected too as it wonld be with practical use ih the daily 
reading of classical authors and serred up at the same time^ — ^the 
digestion of the whole of their intellectual food is natural and whole- 
some, and the result is a strong-minded, welUfurnished man, fitted (ot 
bis work and useful in his generation. 

While thoughts like these hare been for some time floating in the 
mind, it could not but be highly gratifying to us to find one of the 
most sensible writers — if not the most sensible writer — of our day ushig 
language which we propose to lay before our readers in extenso. Wc 
make no apology for the length of the extract, and indeed we need not 
make any, unless to the author himself for hafing mixed up his well- 
digested thinkings and elear pregnant sentiences with our own. 

" I suppose that many who now connect the Very Word history with the 
idea of dulness would have been fond and diligent students of historv, if it had 
had fair access to their minds. But they were set down to reaa histories 
which were not fitted to be read continuously, or by any but practised stu- 
dents. Some such works are mere frame-work, a name which the author of 
the 'Statesman' applies to them — very good things, perhaps, for their purpose, 
but that is not to mvite readers to history. You might almost as well read 
dictionaries with a hope of getting a succinct and clear view of language. 
When, in any narration* there is a constant beapinf(-up of facts, made about 
equally significant b^ the way of telling them, a hast^ delineation of cha- 
racters, and all the mcidents moving on as in the fifth act of a confused 
tragedy, the mind and the memory refuse to be so treated ; and the reading 
ends in tiOthing but d Very slight and inaccurate acquaintance with the mere 
husk of the history. You cannot epitomise the knowledge that it would take 
years to acquire, into a few volumes that may be read in as many weeks. 

" The most likely way of attracting men's attention to historical subjects 
will be by presenting them with small portions of history, of great interest, 
thoroughly examined. This may give them the habit of applying thou)(ht 
and criticism to historical matters, for, as it is, how are people interested 
in history? and how do they master its multitudinous assemblage of facts ? 
Mostly, perhaps, in this way. A man cares about some one thing, or person, 
or event ; and plunges into its history, really wishing to master it. This 
pursuit extends: other points of research «re taken up by him at other 
limee. His researches begin to intersect. He finds a connexion in things. 
The texture of his historic acquisitions gradually attains some substance and 
colour, and so at last he begins to have some dim notions of the myriads of 
tnen who came, and saw, and did oot conquer — only struggled on as they 
best might — some of them—and are tiot. 

*' When We are cofisidering how history should bd read, the main thing 
perhaps is, that the person reading should desire to know what he is reading 
about, not mei^ely to have read the books that tell of it. llie most elaborate 
and oarefol histdrUm mast omit^ or pass slightly tfmt, ttiaoy parte of his solH 
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ject. He writes for all readers and cannot indolge private faneiee* Bat hie* 
tory has its peculiar aspect for each man s there must be portions which he 
may be expected to dwell upon. And everywhere, even where the history is 
most laboured, the reader should have something of the spirit of research 
which was needful for the writer : if only so much as to ponder well the 
words of the writer. That man reads history, or anything else, at great peril 
df being thoroughly misled, who has no perception of any truthfulness except 
that which can be fiilly ascertained by reference to facts ; who does not in 
the least perceive the truth, or Uie reverse, of a writer's style, of his epithets, 
of his reasoning, of his mode of narration* In life our faith in any narration 
is much influenced by the personal appearance, voice, and gesture of the 
person narrating. There is some part ol all these things in his writing : and 
you must look into that well before you* can know what faith to give him. 
One man may make mistakes in names, and dates, and references, and yet 
have a real substance of truthfulness in him, a wish to enlighten himself and 
then youi Another may not be wrong in his facts, but have a declamatory 
or sophistical vein in him, much to be guarded against* A third may be 
both inaccurate and untruthful, caring not so much for anything as to write 
his book. And if the reader cares only to read it, sad work they make be* 
tween them of the memories of former days." 

Thus writes the Utithor of ** Friends in Council," — one of the tnost 
real and suggestive works that has ever been written— a book full of 
sound sense, thoughtful reflections, and practical usefulness, and 
which we are delighted to hear is makinc^ slow but sure way among 
those to whom it is more especially addressed— a book which we feel 
sure cannot fail to bring both pleasure and profit to every right-minded 
reader, and of which we are anxious none of our readers should be en- 
tirely ignorant. C. P. 



ON EVENING SCHOOLS IN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

The return of the present month, which brings with it the commence- 
ment of the winter half«-year, and the suspension of the busier opera- 
tion of husbandry^ leads us to make some observations upon evening 
schools, as connected with the education of the agricultural labourer. 
In considering this subject in our last number we noticed the obstacles 
to the education of the agricultural poor, particularly boys, which meet 
us from opposite quarters ; namely, that, on the one side, the parents 
take the children from school as soon as they are able to earn any- 
thing ; on the other^ when the child is continued at school untd he has 
obtained a fair education » the farmer complains that from want of 
being earlier habituated to his work such child is unsuited for it. We 
also noticed the meritorious and successful endeavours of Mr^ Batson 
to overcome these obstacles by the adoption of a system which com- 
bines industrial with other instruction, and adds to thistlie still greater 
advantages of discipline^ training, and constant superintendence fur a 
period of several yearji. It is too much to venture to hope that such 
Rn example will be generally followed. The main object of pointing it 
out, is to show what may be done by such a system when duly ap- 
plied^ and to induce others to attempt, if only at a humble distance^, 
something of a like nature, and so to obtain some of the benefits which 
result from it* Undoubtedly the greatest advantages wiU arise from 
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the full adoption of such a system as a' whole, according to which boys 
are boarded, lodged, clothed, daily superintended in their out-doors 
work, and every evening instructed in religious and other knowledge 
for a period of four years. Habits of industry, regularity, cleanliness, 
and sobriety will thus be formed, temptations to the contrary avoided; 
a thorough knowledge of the different acts of husbandry and skill in 
performing them will be acquired ; and daily instruction will open the 
mind and render the boys intelligent workmen, capable of quickly 
learning any new methods of cultivation that may be discovered, and 
such as are entitled to a degree of confidence that can rarely be placed 
in a dull and untrained labourer. 

But where only parts of such a system can be applied, some of these 
advantages may be gained^ Thus, it appeared from a reference in our 
.last number to the Duke of Bedford *s farm at Woburn, boys only hired 
by the day, if employed in gangs properly superintended, will make better 
labourers, and be more readily engaged by the neighbouring farmers 
after leaving the *' gang," than others who have not gone through such 
a course of training. Again, boys when boarded, lodged, and instructed 
under one roof, though employed by different masters (according to 
the system recommended by Mr. Munro, which we noticed in our April 
number), will gain many of the advantages arising from Mr. Batson's 
system, if not the important one of being superintended and trained 
regularly in acts of husbandry.. One advantage of Mr. Batson's 
system was shown to be, that, after being employed during the day in 
farm labour, when this was over, sufficient time remained for learning 
to read and write decently from the opportunity of having constant 
evening instruction during three or four years. If then instruction every 
evening is sufficient to enable boys who previously possessed no know- 
ledge beyond the alphabet, to show fair acquirements in reading, reli- 
gious knowledge, and arithmetic, it is obvious that two or three even- 
ings in the week so employed would enable boys who can read and 
write, to keep up what they have already acquired, and to make some 
further progress. Here, therefore, it appears that the evening school 
may be made instrumental in carrying out a part of Mr. Batson's 
system, and in preparing the way for the adoption of other parts 
of it. 

In Mr. Batson's account of his own establishment he mentions, that 
besides providing a superintendent to overlook the boys by day when 
at work, and to teach them in the evening, he himself assisted every 
evening also in the school. Now, certainly this is what few, who might 
be disposed to try other parts of the system, could bring themselves 
even to attempt. And the occasion for it is at once removed, wherever 
an evening school is established in the neighbourhood, and thus the 
existence of such a school would do away with one great obstacle to 
the adoption of the other parts of the system. An evening school 
might also do much towards preparing the way for the introduction of 
the system. It would greatly assist in confirming boys in habits of 
order and regularity, already acquired at a day school, and in cultiva- 
ting their minds, and in thus rendering them better able to understand 
and duly value the benefits of such a system, in promoting the happi- 
ness of their future lives. Theoretical and practical instruction in acts 
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of husbandry might also be given in such schools, which would add 
interest and life to the daily occupation of the boys, teach them to 
observe what others are doing, and by observation of actual practice 
confirm them in what they may hear or read at school. It is plain 
that from boys thus prepared and brought into some degree of order, it 
would be easier to form such an establishment as Mr. Batson's, than 
from those who had not even learned their alphabet, nor passed through 
any preliminary training. And when formed, such an establishment 
and the evening school might be made mutually conducive to the 
benefits to be derived from each. Or, if any one should be disposed 
to hire boys only by the day in order to form gangs, as on the farm of 
the Duke of Bedford, encouragement to make such an attempt and 
considerable aid in making it might evidently be in like manner derived 
from a good evening school, which, therefore, may be instrumental 
either as an assistant in carrying on such systems, or as a step towards 
opening the way for the adoption of them. And it is on this account 
that we have been led to speak of evening schools in connection with 
what was said in the last number of the Journal upon the education of 
the agricultural labourer. 

It may be of some assistance to those who are disposed to avail 
themselves of the present season of the year for the establishment of 
evening schools, to add a few words upon the method of conducting 
them. In doing so we will first briefly recapitulate some valuable ob- 
servations upon the subject which appeared in this Journal in the 
number for August of last year, and which the writer stated to have 
been suggested by an experience of seven years. After confessing 
that he had no great faith in teaching adults, as a general rule, more 
especially when of the country village species, and after expressing his 
belief, that the true work of evening schools is, to carry on education 
begun in the daily school, but prematurely interrupted by the boy 
being wanted for labour, and that in this respect the evening school, 
joined with a good Sunday school, is invaluable, and affords the only 
hope of increasing the knowledge of our labouring poor, he remarks: 
— 1. That the manager of an evening school will not so much covet 
the attendance of men as of boys ; and that, although there are of 
course exceptions to this rule, of its general truth he has little doubt. 
2. That it is essential to success that the clergyman himself, or some 
person of superior station and intelligence, should be the chief teacher, 
since nothing but the presence of some such person will commonly 
preserve order and regularity. 3. That a warm and light room is in- 
dispensable, and that it is well to connect a lending library with the 
evening school, as a good opportunity is thus afforded for changing the 
books at the only time when the labourer has leisure. 4. That religious 
instruction will be best communicated in the evening school indirectly, 
by making a tract or book of an interesting but instructive kind the 
class-book ; and that there will be the less need of direct religious in- 
struction, if it be a rule, that all boys not confirmed who attend the 
evening school, should also come to the Sunday school ; and that as 
to the boys paying or not, the writer, looking on the evening school 
as the only, means of instruction open to the poorer children, inclines 
to the non-payment system. 5. That the school should not be held 
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oftenar thMi twice or three times a week, for two hours each time, and 
only during the winter half-year. 6. That^ as to the kind of instruction, 
reading will be the principal, with explanation of the matters read; 
that writing will commonly be found to be a very popular part of the 
school work ; and that a little arithmetic will please the boys and do 
something towards producing accuracy of thought and reasoning ; and 
that further than this he has never been himself able to get. He also 
observes that one good result of his own experience has been that, 
though farmers are in general no warm friends of education being given 
to the poor, such as they themselves have never had, they have always 
shown themselves friendly to the simple teaching of the writer's evening 
school, and often taken some pains to give such of their boys as wished 
it, an opportunity of getting there. He concludes with declaring his 
belief, that every clergyman, who has strength and time at his disposal, 
will find in the management of an evening school a real opportunity of 
doing his Master's work ; and that the influence which he thus insen- 
sibly gains with the young members of his flock at this most critical 
period of their lives, will be to their and his great benefit. 

In the Monthly Paper of the National Society for last montli there 
are also some suggestions on the subject of evening schools from a 
correspondent, who recommends that the school should commence in 
the early part of October and continue until Easter ; that it should be 
held on three evenings of the week from seven o'clock to half-past 
eight or nine ; that the departments of study should be reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic ; and that, if there be three teachers, each teacher 
should take a separate department, and each department be carried on 
at a distinct table or desk. According to this plan the scholars are to 
be divided into three classes^ and the classification to be made accord- 
ing to proficiency in reading. There should be three sets of books; 
one set of ordinary difficulty but interesting in style, a second easier, 
and a third the most elementary. The time of school should also be 
divided into three portions of half an hour or forty minutes each, 
during the first of which, for instance, the first class will be engaged in 
reading, the second in writing, and the third in arithmetic. If each 
teacher takes a separate department, at the end of each portion of 
time, the classes will pass over simultaneously to fresh places and oc- 
cupations, and so every class receive in the course of the evening 
instruction in all three departments under the respective teacher of 
each. If there are only two teachers, one may take the reading, and 
the other superintend both the arithmetic and writing. An important 
caution is given to beware of yielding to the impulse of explaining at 
once every difificulty which arises ; also to put the pupil on a good 
system and afford him every needful assistance, but to remember that 
without habits of industry and self-instruction on his own part, he can 
make no solid advance in the cultivation of his mind. And we would 
here introduce a suggestion, which we have somewhere met with, that 
it would be well, at all events at the first establishment of an evening 
school, not to confine the older pupils to mere lessons in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but occasionally to read to them anything of 
great public interest, or likely to interest and benefit them, or upon 
whii^h some useful observations might be founded, or to qsq in ihia way 
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short tales, biographies, or travels. And in teaching reading, pai* 
ticularly to older and more advanced pupils, much advantage may be 
derived from the teacher reading with them, and thus showing them 
by example how to read in an intelligent and natural manner, aa con- 
trasted with the drawling and monotony of many who can rtad never* 
theless with tolerable facility and correctness. 

In the Monthly Paper for April last, will be found a letter from the 
Secretary of the London Diocesan Board on the subject of evening 
schools, making known a resolution of the Board to entertain appli- 
cations for pecuniary aid for the establishment of such schools. It 
proposes that the schools should be limited to young persons between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen ; apd that they are not to be in any 
way identified with what are called Free or Ragged Schools, but are 
for the respectable and well'Conducted of the labouring class. It is 
thought that the offering to such facilities of obtaining evening instruc- 
tion may do much to remedy the great defects found to exist in the 
means of education, particularly as regards the very small amount of 
knowledge, religious or otherwise, retained in after years by those 
whose education ceases at a very early period, as also in respect of the 
number of children of the labouring poor who never attend daily 
schools at all, and the hitherto insurmountable difficulties experienced 
by the clergy in their endeavours to keep up a pastoral and fgendly 
connection with those who have lefl school before the period of confir- 
mation and admission to the Lord's table. It is the opinion of the 
Board that evening schools, when once established, will in many if not 
in most instances become self-supporting, but as the difficulty of main- 
taining these schools for the first year or two may in some cases be 
great, they will be ready to give assistance to the clergy according to 
the circumstances of the case and the means at their disposal, towards 
the establishment of such schools in their respective parishes and dis- 
tricts. This document is of importance not only on accoMut of its 
testimony in favour of evening schools, but also as afibrding reason to 
expect th^t other Diocesan Boards will be willing, if applied to, to 
afford similar assistance to those who may be desirous of establishing 
schools of this description. 

Some information relating to evening schools, may be found in a 
work recently published on adult education,**^ but it throws compara- 
tively little light on the education of the agricultural poor, as it de« 
scribes principally what has been done in large towns and manufacturing 
districts, and enters more particularly into the history of the Mechanics' 
and Literary Institutions. From it we learn that Bristol has the credit 
of establishing the first school for instructing poor labouring men and 
boys, otherwise precluded from obtaining elementary instruction in 
their few hours of leisure. The ** Benevolent Evening Schools Society" 
was established there in 1806, and is still in useful operation. The 
instruction from 1806 to the present time has been reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. In 1842, the elements of geography and history were 
added. It appears that the adults have not exceeded the average of 



■ • "The History of Adult Educatten.^' By* J. W. Hudson, Secretary of the 
ifanchsster Athennum, &e. 8vo^ pp. 238. Longmans, LoadoB^ 18M. 
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one tenth of the number attending the school, and that during a period 
of 42 years, over which the operations of the school have extended, 
seven thousand* poor boys and men who have laboured during the 
day, have received instruction. Since the establishment of the school 
£2000 have been contributed, and prizes to the extent of £400 have 
been distributed amongst the most meritorious scholars, and the school 
has been carried on at an average annual expenditure of £20 for the 
master's salary, £20 rent, and £13 for incidental expenses. The com- 
mittee speak of the good effects arising from the school of which they 
have -been witnesses, such as, seeing many youths rise by prudence to 
permanent employments ; others, avoiding their former associates, and 
devoting their energies to self- improvement until by diligence they 
have become respected tradesmen, influential citizens, and supporters 
of that asylum from which they first imbibed precepts of usefulness. 
In examining the causes of the decline of adult schools as originally 
formed, the three following are pointed out. 1. The want of com- 
petent teachers, who should in thAir whole conduct show themselves 
the sincere friends of the scholars, which should appear in kindness of 
manner, in patient forbearance to meet the weakness of their capa- 
bilities and slowness of comprehension, and in zeal and perseverance 
and readiness to explain what the pupils cannot at once understand, 
and sagain their regard and encourage them to overcome all difficulties. 
2. The error of mixing with children persons of mature tige, who in 
every stalion of life naturally feel reluctant to expose their ignorance 
and awkwardness before children. 3. The objection to teach writing 
on account of its being a secular employment. These facts, which we 
have selected from many, are so far interesting and valuable as they 
confirm the observations and suggestions collected in the former part 
of this paper. 

In conclusion we will only add that the writer speaks very strongly 
of the advantages of lending libraries, and suggests that the village 
school room, when not wanted for the evening school, might be used 
as a reading room, and rendered very comfortable by covering the 
tables with green baize, and introducing a clieerful light and blazing 
fire : unless village libraries are open in the evening they decline, and 
whenever attention is given to this particular as well as to a due assort- 
ment of light literature, the library has never been found to fail in 
obtaining influence and numbers. It has also been found, that long 
after lectures, soirees, and even classes have lost their attraction, the 
library finds favour in proportion to the extent of amusing works oo 
its shelves. 



LESSONS ON THE RIVERS OF EUROPE. 

{Continued from page 262.) 

Rivers entering the Atlantic, 

17. The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, near the base of Mount 
Maladetta, flows north, then takes a general direction to the north- 
west, and empties itself into a large estuary called the Gironde. The 
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navigation of this river is difficult, but, by means of its numerous 
tributaries, it opens up a communication with twelve departments. 
About twelve miles below Bordeaux the Garonne is joined by the 
DoRDOGNE, and the united stream receives tlie name of the Gironde. 

The channel of the Gironde is obstructed with islands and sand- 
banks, which render the navigation very intricate.* The length of the 
Gironde is about forty miles^ and it varies in width from one mile and 
three-quarters to about nine miles. The whole length of the Garonne 
is about 350 miles, of which 266 are navigable. The total river naviga- 
tion of its basin is estimated to be about 1000 miles. The estuary of the 
Gironde and the river Dordogne are subject to the bore^ the crest of 
which rising from thirteen to sixteen feet above the surface of the 
water, ascends the stream with great rapidity and force, overthrowing 
everything it encounters in its progress. Great damage is thus often 
caused to vessels in both the Gironde and the Dordogne. The bore 
ascends the latter a distance of 20 miles. 

The Canal'du'Midifi or Canal of the South, which joins the Ga- 
ronne below Toulouse, connects the Mediterranean with the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Touloute^ on the right-bank of the Garonne, is the ancient capital 
of Langiiedoc, and the present capital of the department of Haute- 
Garonne.l It is a place of considerable importance, and possesses 
many remarkable ancient buildings, among which may be mentioned 
the cathedral and town-hall. It has a cannon-foundry, an arsenal, a 
school of artillery, a military gymnasium, and numerous other in- 
stitutions. Among its industrial products may be noticed the fol- 
lowing : — a tobacco factory, copper and iron foundries, a porcelaip 
manufactory, brandy distilleries, &c. It is the entrep6t for the iron 
of Ari^ge and Aveiron,§ two of the departments of France, and the 
centre of the traffic between France and Spain. The trade of the city 
consists of wheat, wine, brandy, oil, soap, Spanish wool, broadcloth, 
&c. In the vicinity of Toulouse a sanguinary battle was fought on 
the 10th April, 1814, between the allied army, under Wellington, 
and the French, under Marshal Soult, in which th& latter were de- 
feated. The population of the city, 90,000. 

Bordeaux^ on the left bank of the Garonne, is the chief town of the 
department of the Gironde, and the richest of all the cities in the south- 
west of France. It is the second commercial port of the kingdom, 
and its harbour is capable of holding from 1000 to 1200 vessels, of 
from 500 to 600 tons burden. The trade of the place is considerable ; 
the chief articles of export are wine, brandy, and fruits. The best 
wines are exported principally to England ; the inferior sorts to Ger- 
many and Holland, There is also a trade in cork, resin, tar, turpen- 



* At the entraDce is the Tour de Cordouan, the most celebrated of the light- 
houses of France. It has a revolving light which can be seen at a distance of 
nearly twenty-fire miles out at sea. 

f This canal is 33 feet wide, 6^ feet deep* and has a length of 140 miles. It is 
crossed by seventy-two bridges and fifty-five aqueducts. 

X Upper. 

$ Ariege lies to the south, and Aveiron to the northrcast of Toulouse. 
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tine, hemp, flax, juniper-berries,* &c. Besides its foreign trade, 
Bordeaux has numerous manufactories, of which the most important 
are refined sugar, vinegar, liqueurs, chiefly aniseed, — china, paper, 
soap, &c. Ships are also fitted out here for the cod and whale 
fisheries. 

Bourdeaux has communication with the Mediterranean by the Canal 
du Midi, and by means of the Garonne, the Dordogne, and their tribu- 
taries, its commerce is extended over a great portion of the interior of 
France. The railroad from Paris to Bayonne,t and another which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, J both pass through 
Bordeaux. There is also a regular service of packets from this port to 
the Havanna and the coast of Mexico. Population, 125,000. 

18. The Loire rises in the chain of Cevennes, flows first from south 
to north, then turns west, passing through the centre of France, into 
the Bay of Biscay. In the upper part of its course, it has, in many 
parts, a torrent-like character, and for the first fifty miles the average 
descent is more than fifty feet a mile. After this its rate of descent 
decreases, averaging about four feet a mile. The current is rapid 
throughout its whole course ; and the sand and soil brought down form 
islands or shifting sand-banks which materially impede the navigation. 
It is subject to frequent inundations, from the melting of the snows in 
the mountains, whence it has its origin. In the lower part of its course, 
dykes have been thrown up to prevent the lands from being inundated. 
By means of canals, this river opens up a communication with the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Seine, and the Rhone. The whole amount of 
internal navigation is estimated to be 1300 miles. The length of the 
Loire is 560 miles, of which 422 are navigable. 

It receives many tributaries, among which may be mentioned the 
following : — On the right, the Maine ; on the left, the Aliier, the Cher, 
the Indre, and the Vienne. 

Orleans^ chief town of the department of the Loiret, stands on the 
right bank of the Loire. Although a large, it is not a beautiful city ; 
and the streets, in the older parts of the town, are narrow, dirty, and 
badly paved. Among its buildings may be mentioned the cathedral, 
one of the finest gothic edifices in France. Although well situated for 
commerce, the trade of Orleans is less extensive than it used to be. 
The chief manufactures are, fine woollen cloths, flannels, hosiery, 
cotton yarn, refined sugar, bleached wax, and vinegar. It has a great 
trade besides in brandy, wine, corn, timber, and colonial produce. 

Orleans is famous for the siege it maintained against the English in 
1428, and which Joan of Arc compelled them to raise. In one of the 
squares of the city a monument has been erected to the Maid of 
Orleans. The statue is of bronze, eight feet in height, and on the sides 
of the pedestals, which are of marble, are bronze bas-reliefs^ repre- 
senting the principal actions 'in the life of the heroine. Population, 
42,000. 



* Theie are exported to Holland. 

t The towns it passes throngh are — Orleans, Tours, Poictiers, Angonleme, Bor- 
deaux. 

t It begins at Tete-de-Buch on the Atlantic, and passes to Bezieres and Montpel- 
lier on th« Mediterranean. 
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Tours, capital of the department Indre-et- Loire, stands on a narrow 
tongue of land between the rivers Cher and Loire. This is a beau-> 
tifuitown; the houses are in general substantial, clean, and elegant, 
but the streets, with few exceptions, are narrow and crooked. A mag- 
nificent stone bridge, 475 yards long by 16 in breadth, and having 
fifteen arches, each 26^ yards in span, forms the entrance to the city 
from the Paris road. From this bridge a straight wide street, lined 
with uniform buildings of freestone, runs right across the town in its 
widest part, and terminates in the avenue of Grammont, from the end 
of which a bridge crosses the Cher into the Poitiers road. Among the 
buildings may be mentioned the cathedral, the front of which is flanked 
by two towers, built by Henry V. of England ; the archbishop's palace, 
oneof the finest in the kingdom ; and the cavalry barracks, built on 
the site of the castle of Henry H. of England. 

The manufactures of Tours consist chiefly of silk, carpets, woollen 
cloths, woollen yarn, and leather. Besides these, there is a trade in 
plums and dried fruits, wine, corn, hemp, lace, &c. 

Tours formed part of the English dominions till the reign of John 
(1204), when it was annexed to the crown of France. Population, 
30,000. 

Poitiers, or Poictiers, the capital of the department of Vienne, is 
built on a rocky hill on the left bank of the Clain, a tributary of the 
Vienne. The city is, in general, ill-built, and the streets are steep and 
narrow. It covers a large space of ground, but a considerable portion 
of it is occupied with orchards and gardens. It possesses a cathedral, 
said to have been founded by Henry II. of England ; the church of 
N6tre Dame, which is much admired for its magnificent portal, and the 
number and beauty of its sculptured ornaments ; and several other 
churches containing some curious tombs and monuments. 

The manufactures consist principally of woollen cloths, blankets, 
hosiery, lace, leather, and prepared skins. There is a considerable 
trade in hay and clover seeds, hemp, fiax, honey, wax, and sheep-skins. 
Population, 25,000. 

Three great and decisive battles have been fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Poitiers. At Vouille, north-west of Poitiers, Clovis, in 507, 
defeated the Visigoths under their famous leader, Alaric ; in the plains 
of Poitiers, the Franks, in 732, under Charles Martel, gained a victory 
over the Saracens under Abdel-rahman ; and in 1356, the Black Prince, 
with 8000 men, defeated an army of 50,000 French troops, and took 
prisoner, among others, John, king of France, and his son. 

Poitiers came into the hands of the English by the marriage of Elea- 
nor of Guienne to Henry II. It was, however, wrested from them by 
Philip Augustus in 1204. It was again ceded to England in 1360, but 
in 1 372 it reverted to the crown of France. 

Nantes, the capital of the department Loire-Infi^rieure, is built on 
the right bank of the Loire, about 34 miles from its mouth. Certain 
parts of it also stand on islands which are connected with the main land 
by bridges. On these islan,ds are some of the handsomest portions of 
the town, which, especially in the more modern part, is clean, well- 
built, and well laid out. For two miles along the banks of the Loire 
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and Erdr6 * extend guays, which, planted with trees and backed by 
warehouses and balconied terraces, present not only a rery beautiful 
appearance, but are handsome and favourite pronnenades. 

Nantes is admirably situated for commerce, having communication 
with the interior of France both by means of water and railways. Ves*. 
sels of 200 tons can ascend to the city, but those of larger burden are 
obliged to load and unload about 24 miles below it. 

The manufactures consist of coarse woollen cloths, printed cotton 
goods, blankets, flannel, refined sugar, &c. There are also extensive 
chemical works, potteries, copper foundries, brandy distilleries, and 
ship-yards for the building of merchant ships, and smaller vessels. The 
chief articles of export are, brandy, wine, vinegar, woollen cloths, re- 
fined sugar, prepared meats, ship biscuits, &c. The principal imports 
are, sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; timber, hemp, pitch 
and tar, cotton, indigo, &c. The countries with which she chiefly 
trades are the French West Indies, South America, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, and the north of Germany. There are many vessels, also, en- 
gaged in the whale, cod, and pilchard fisheries. 

Nantes possesses large magazines of provisions and ammunition, 
from which the ports of Brest, Rochefort, and L'Orient obtain their 
supplies. 

Steamboats go up the river to Angers and Orleans; down to Paim- 
boeuf, to Bourdeaux on the Garonne, and to many other towns. Po- 
pulation, 87,000. 

Nantes is noted in history for the edict issued in 1598, by Henry IV., 
and hence termed the Edict of Nantes, which guaranteed to the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their religion. The revocation of this edict, 
in 1685, by Louis XIV. was the means of driring from the kingdom 
great numbers of his most industrious subjects. About 50,000 of these, 
most of them weavers and other craftsmen, settled in Spitalfields, which 
became the seat of the silk manufacture in England. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

SPELLING AHD DICTATION. 

Whatever importance we may attach to other branches of school 
instruction, must apply with equal and even greater force to correct 
spelling. This is a sine qud non in the professional and commerciail 
world, and in the middle and lower ranks of life it is a valuable if not 
an indispensable attainment. Writing, without a knowledge of spelling, 
is simply ridiculous, and unintelligible symbolism, as any one will tes- 
tify wno has had much epistolary intercourse with the humble trades- 
men of the country. But every pedagogue will admit that it is no 
easy matter to teach correctness in spelling, even under favourable cir- 
cumstances, to those who are proficient in reading and writing, but 
where there happens to be a deficiency in these two particulars, the 
task is doubly difficult. The words in which we are most likely to slip 
are the homonyms of the language, and such words as have nearly the 

* The Erdr^ is an affluent of the Loire. 
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pronunciation but a different orthography and meaning. As for in- 
stance, in the words " there,*' and ** their ; " ** where,*' *' wear," 
'* ware," and "were;*' *^ has,*' and **a5," and in words ending in 
" ceive,'* and ** lieve,'! as ** receive,'* and " relieve." In writing the 
last, many tolerably educated persons will often pause in doubt. But 
they need not if they would only bear in mind that the words which 
have the ** c," come from the Latin capio (I take), and invariably take 
•* e," before " i,*' as •* conceive," " receive," " perceive," ** deceive," 
while those which have an ** //' as invariably take ** i," '* before ** e," 
as " believe," *• belief," " relieve," and •* relief." Now in order to im- 
press these homonyms upon the minds and memories of a class, it is 
advisable that the teacher should contrive to bring them into juxta 
position by working them into simple sentences and then cause the 
children frequently to write these sentences on their slates as a dicta- 
tion lesson. 

By dint of a little thought he might also contrive to vary the phra- 
seology of the lesson, and by this means the eye and hand would soon 
become acquainted with these perplexing little words, and the class 
would at the same time acquire some knowledge of their meaning, and 
of the way to apply them. 

Lesson I. 

{To be written,) 

Don't you think that a bear's skin is better in cold weather than a 
bare skin ? Can you tell me where the clothes we wear were pur- 
chased? No, How should I know. Well, they came from Ware in 
Hertfordshire. He alone is holy, who is wholly free from unholy 
thoughts and actions. If coals were scarce, would wood be valuable ? 
He is qnite as weak to-day as he was yesterday week. I thought 
those two men too wise to do it. Though we cannot pare pears, 
we never talk of a pair of pears, ^ If you wish to know the weight 
of your luggage, wait and see it weighed, Tiie tale of a tub is 
about the tail of a tiger. If you were to see the sea in a storm, you 
would acknowledge it to be the most imposing scene you had ever 
seen. The scent he sent me is worth fifty per cent, more than yours. 
A soft smooth rwj^ often covers a coarse rough skin. He will never 
get the prize for attending to his own concerns for he pries into every 
body's business. I will ask Hugh Smith whether those ]\ti\e'ewe 
Iambs which lie under the yew tree belong to you. Is air in air- 
bladders, hair-brooms, hare-skins, and heir-looms spelt in the same 
way ? Well, if he rode the horse, I rowed the boat, and there is more 
than one road to the same place. He bored all these holes in tliis 
board with an awl. In the course of the day the sailors wrapped the 
corse in a coarse sail cloth, and threw it into the sea. There is a great 
fire in the fire-^ra^e. What shall I give you to shew me the peep- 
show ? Beech trees, I suppose have no more to do with the sea-beach, 
than the key of the cupboard has to do with the quay on the wharf. 
He learnt his lesson by rote, and then unvote it from memory. The 
boughs bow beneath the piercing axe, and the leaves leave the parent 
tree. Our maid made the pie ; and when we need bread she kneads 
the dough. Is there any tax on iin^ tacks? I know a place in Lon- 
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don where you can purchase as much salmon and plaice as you pleas«. 
I am in doubt whether this cold wet weather will much improve ray 
wethers and lambs. Pray tell me what is meant by lawful prey: 
The wind blew the clouds o'er the clear blue sky. We set fortJi on the 
fourth of August. I've bruised my heel and heal it I cannot. In a 
thick November mist I once missed my way. We wish him to sing 
the hymn. Who was deprived of a throne, and thrown through a 
window? They /ou^Af desperately around the tower and fort. Hcf 
has won one ; it is hie. 

With a little thought all the homonyms in the language may be 
grouped together in this way, and arranged into lessons of convenient 
length for 'dictation.*' And when these have been thoroughly 
mastered, other words of peculiar orthography may be arranged in a 
similar manner, either for dictation or for lessons in composition* The 
way to apply them in composition is to select half-a-dozen words, 
monosyllables to commence with, and to write them on a black board, 
with the meanings, if uncommon, opposite. Then let the pupils 
mould these half-dozen words into sentences of their own constructing. 
I have had frequent opportunities of testing the advantage of this 
method of instruction, and must confess that it answers in roost cases 
admirably ; as an instance of what I mean I take the following words, 
being peculiar in the spelling, and I write them, or any number of 
them, on the board : " Tough^' *' chalk," " awfui;* " chasm," 
*' palms," *' thyme," " balm," ''myrrh;' '* lyre," *• psalms,*' '* hymns," 
** isle," '* ooze," ''athwart," "cooing" Every boy then with slate 
before him does his best to incorporate these into his sentences, and 
some after a little practice will frame them both quickly and elegantly. 

The following is a sort of specimen of what a youth twelve years 
of age may do in this respect. " By the tough roots of hazel saplings, 
I mounted the chalk cliffs, and had then an awful view of the yawn* 
ing chasm below. In a vale oi palms, or where the wild thyme, balm, 
and myrrh perfume the breeze, would I pitch my tent, and tune my 
lyre, mid these sweets of solitude, to the psalms and hymns of the 
sanctuary. From a grotto in the isle, a little rill oozes, and steals 
athwart the meads. Listen to the wood-doves cooing in the elms.*' 
Such words as the following may serve well for a similar purpose : 
" signs;' "pears," " debts;' " ghosts,'' "scythes," '* knelU," "gnats,'* 
*« vogue;' " yacht,^' " knife," " sighs," " aches," " qualm," and 
others of like description. 



MENTAL EXERCISES ON THE FIRST FOUR RULES 

OF ARITHMETIC. 

The number of scientific terms employed in these fundamental rules 
of arithmetic are very perplexing to most children. The consequence 
is that they seldom care to understand their meaning i they have some 
vague undefined notions about them, which only serve to mislead or 
confuse them. The terms to which I allude are these: — Amount or 
agregate sum in addition ; the minuhend, subtrahend, and difference 
in subtraction ; the multiplicand, muliiplier, and product in multipliea* 
tion ; the divisor, dividend, and quotient in division. Now the only 
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way to obviate this diiRcuUy is first to give a clear definition of the 
terms as they occur, and then to follow up the explanation with a few 
practical examples by way of illustration, in some such form as the 
following. Suppose we take first the four terms in common use, the 
amount, difference, product, and quotient. The numbers of course in 
the examples refer to the rules. Each question is merely a model by 
which to frame a number of questions of the same kind for class 
purposes. 

1. What is the amount of 8 and 6 ? 

2. What is the ditference between 12 and 4 ? . 

3. What is the product of 9 and 7 ? 

4. What is the quotient of 5 in 50 ? 

1 . What is one-half the amount of 8 and 6 ? 

2. What is one-half the difference of 12 and 4 ? 

3. What is one-half the product of 9 and 7 ? 

4. What is one-half the quotient of 5 in 50 ? 

. 4. What is four times the sum of 6 and 9 ? 

2. What is eight times the difference of 7 and 5 7 

3. What is nine times the product of 3 and 4 ? 

4. What is eleven times the quotient of 3 in 12 ? 

1. What is six times the half of 4 -|- 6 ? 

2. What is eight times the third of 18- 3 ? 

3. What is seven tiroes the fifth of 5 times 7 ? 

4. What is nine times the fourth of the 6th of 24 ? • 

1. Add the 6th of 24 to the 3rd of 21. 

2. Take the 8th of 32 from the 4ih of 28. 

3. Multiply the 9th of 72 by the 7th of 84. 

4. Divide the 12th of 120 by the lUh of 110. 



NOTES OF A BIBLE LESSON. 

Pauacle op the Tares. Matt. xiii. 24 — 30. 

H£ADS OF THE LESSON. 

1. Explanation of the principal words and phrases. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3v The application, or the practical lessons. 

SPECIMKKS Of NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1 Parable — kingdom of heaven*-is likened — tares — blade — house- 
holderr—from whence— wilt thou then — root up— reapers — bundles — 
barn. 

2. The sea of Tiberias and the multitude — the time when this pa- 
rable was delivered — the sowing of the good seed — the sleeping of the 
men and the consequences — the springing up of the tares — the ques- 
tion of the servants — the answer of the householder. 

3. (a) Explanation of the symbols or natural terms. 

' 1. The sower— the good seed — the field — while men sjept — the 
enemy — tares among the wheat — servants of the householder — the 
'harvest — the reapers. 

{b) The appUccktioHf or the practical leswne^ 
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1. That in die Church of Christ there are both good and bad ; but 
that at last they'will be separated (v. 30). 

2. That Satan is a watchful enemy, and takes advantage of the neg- 
ligence of Christ's servants to spread false doctrines (v. 25). 

3. That God is long-suffering and forbearing towards sinners 
(v. 29). 

4. That it is only by '* their fruits*' true Christians are to be known 
(v. 26). 

5. That the good will be rewarded, but the wicked severely pun- 
ished (v. 42, 43). 

Remarks. After the narrative or the points to be illustrated, is found 
'' Explanation of the symbols or natural terms.*' This head can only 
appear when the lesson treats of some of the parables of our Lord. 
Christ in his teaching employed outward and visible objects to repre- 
sent by comparison heavenly and spiritual ones. The natural terms or 
symbols, therefore, require to be explained and elucidated before any 
attempt is made to deduce the truths or doctrines which Christ wished 
his hearers to draw from the parables which he delivered. The children 
should be required to give the spiritual meaning of each symbol, in 
the order laid down in the parable ; if they cannot, then the teacher 
himself should do it. But when he has given the meaning of any 
term, he should always question it out of the children, and, on no 
account, proceed until he is convinced that they thoroughly under- 
stand what has been told them. The same remark is applicable to the 
practical lessons. 

Questions on the Parable, 

1, 2. To what does the word ''another" refer? Explain the ex- 
pression " put he forth." What did Christ put forth ? Define a Pa- 
rable. What is the literal meaning of the word " parable?*' What 
is meant by the kingdom of Heaven ? How many other meanings 
has this phrase ? Give them. To what does Christ compare the king- 
dom of Heaven ? What sort of seed was sown ? What else was sown 
besides good seed ? What are tares ? By whom was this done ? 
When was it done? When did the tares make their appearance? 
What do you mean by the *' blade ? " Explain them and also. To 
what do these refer ? Who came to the householder ? What did they 
say to him ? What was his answer ? What do you mean by " thisV 
(v. 28). What is an enemy? What had this enemy done? What 
was the request of the servant? Explain **wilt thou then." What 
do we and them refer to? (v. 28). What answer did the servants 
receive ? Why were they not to gather up the tares ? What were the 
servants ordered to do? How long were the tares and the wheat to 
remain together? What was then to be done with the tares? What 
with the wheat ? Who were commissioned to do this? Who gave 
them this authority ? 

3. (a). Who is the sower ? Who are meant by the good seed ? 
What does the field represent? What is meant by "while men 
slept?" Who are referred to by "men?" Who is the enemy? 
What is meant by "tares?" What by "wheat?'* Whom do the 
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servantt represent ? Explain, <^ gather them up.*' What is meant by 
the harvest f Who are the reapers ? 

What represents the world in the parable ? What true Christians ? 
What refers to the last day ? What is employed to represent false 
doctrines ? How are the angels spoken of? What is Christ termed in 
the parable ? 

(b). What lessons can you draw from this parable? Wherein is the 
long-suffering of God shown ? What shows the watchfulness of Satan ? 
Where is it shown that those who have joined together to trouble the 
Churchy will receive the same punishment ? W. M'L. 



ON QUESTIONING, 

No. II. 

The main object of catechetical examination is to make the under- 
standing operate upon the memory. A question may be very materially 
modified to suit the readiness and capacity of the pupil : it may be an 
obvious inference from the previous question, or may readily indicate 
the answer from its minute detail. *' Who first gave the name of Hi- 
bernia to Ireland ? " is a question less explicit than '* What Roman 
Emperor gave the name,*' &c. '* What at last became of Phalaris ?" 
is more vague and indefinite than "In what manner did Phalaris die?" 
'* Repeat the names of the four sons of Aaron," is more circumscribed 
than '* Name the sons of Aaron;" here not only the names but the 
number must be recollected. A young examiner in the course of his 
daily questioning having caught in the lesson the word house, ab- 
ruptly exclaimed, with the purpose of examining, ** Belonging to the 
house?" ** Furniture " was the innocent, and not incorrect reply, 
instead of, as was expected by the questioner, the adj . domestic. Every 
question should be direct and explicit, and without prolixity should 
rather suggest the answer than leave the pupil to consider, not what 
the answer should be, but what the question itself is. In the progress 
of questioning the transition from what is general, to what is specific 
and minute, is both natural and easy ; the most ordinary questions 
being capable of such gradation, as (speaking of the siege of Troy) : 

What people besieged Troy ? 
Why did the Greeks besiege Troy ? 
What was the result? 
Who commanded the besiegers ? 
Name some of the fugitives. 

Some one particular should always form a separate question, which, if 
complicated, necessarily becomes confused. Conjunctions should never 
be employed in crowding several details into one question, too many 
points presented at once to the mind of the pupil distract his attention 
and render an answer, if not impossible, slow and uncertain. In the 
question, ** Of what shape is the sun ; how far is it from the earth ; 
and how many miles is it in diameter V the figure, distance, and mag- 
nitude of the sun should each constitute a distinct question, and 
would, no doubt, in that form, make a clearer impression on the learner's 
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memory. '< What are the different adpects of the planets, and how 
many are there?" is a question, in which it might be inquired, whether 
the number of the planets, or the number of aspects, is meant to be 
answered. <' Who built and destroyed the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus?" is an interrogative which would imply that its building and de- 
struction were parts of the same process by the same hand; 

Suggestive questions may readily degenerate into mere statements 
made mterrogatively, and instead of being an intellectual exercise, 
questioning may thus become an uninteresting and weary iteration ; of 
such the following are examples. 

" Was not Edward the First very cruel to the Jews ?" 
" Does not the sun revolve on its axis ?'' 
" Every quantity is th^ first power of itself, is it not?" 
" Is not the sum of any two quantities multiplied by their differences 
equal to the difference of their squares ? *' 
** Were the Cloacse of the city of Rome remarkable for their size ? '' 

Happily, a mode In which the teacher does not trouble himself to 
think, nor the scholars to reflect, cannot now escape either observa- 
tion or rebuke. A teacher of ordinary care and capacity would Bnd 
no difficulty in making the above questions respectively :— 

How did Edward the First treat the Jews ? 
What motion has the sun ? 

Of what power is every quantity considered by itself ? 
What is the product of the sum and difference of any two quantities 
equal to ? 
What were the Cloacae of ancient Rome noted for ? 

Most questions admit of their converse being proposed or at least 
of some cognate particulars foiming a second question ; the principal 
subject thus reproduced, and viewed under a different aspect, is 
rendered more familiar to the mind. Let us take as an example the 
most simple and ordinary remark, thus. Four roods make one acre* 
How many roods make one acre f conversely ; in one acre how many 
roods? What part of an acre is a rood ? Whether is an acre or a rood 
the greater ? How many times greater is an acre than a rood ? and so 
on. In applying the same mode of analysis to an entire sentence in 
actual oral examination, each word in the question which presents the 
general fact in a new phase, should be emphasised. 

'* Near Runnymede, in 1215, King John granted Magna Charta/' 

Where did King John grant Magna Charta ^ 

Whm did, &c. ? 

Who granted Magna Charta ? ^ 

What did King John grant at Runnymede in 1215. 

What memorable occurrence took place near Runnymede in 1215 ? 

In what century was Magna Charta granted by King John ? 

What Enghsh monarch granted Magna Charta ? 

Another method of creating variety and of impressing a • fact more 
deeply on the memory, oonsiitain asking the same question in different 
worda and of tbus altering the form, but not the sense of the answer.^ 
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Quist What wfts Ifae character of Mosea ? 

Ans, He waa meek. 

Quest, What Christiaa virtue was Mosea noted for ? 

Ans, His meekness, 

<' The battle of Bosworth waa fought on the 23rd August, 1485." 

Who was victorious at the battle of Bosworth ? ' 
Who defeated Richard the Third at the battle of Bosworth ? 
Who gained the English crown hy the battle of Bosworth ? 
Who succeeded Richard the Tliird on bis death and defeat at the battle 
of Bosworth ? W. T. Y. 



ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

Wb have not forgotten our promise to a correspondent to make some 
suggestions on this subject. The necessity of bringing up arrears on 
other matters, into which we had fallen, has hitherto prevented us. 
£!ven now, however, we do not profess quite to meet the case proposed 
to us ; but we believe we can describe how arithmetic may be taught 
with success. This we believe, because we tliink the process ought 
from the nature of things to succeed, and because we know that in 
practice it has succeeded. This then is the plan we have to recom- 
mend. Let the boys be placed as conveniently as possible at their 
desks, with their slates or paper before them. We are ourselves partial 
to paper where circumstances will allow it ; for it seems to us that the 
work is then more neatly done, and habits of neatness are more likely 
to be acquired. In passing we may ask, whether boys are not often 
called upon to stand too much and too long at their work. Is not in- 
attention sometimes the effect of physical weariness? When thus 
placed, let each boy take his arithmetic or algebra, and work away at 
his own rule or examples ; no attempt whatever being made to class 
them. The teacher meanwhile should walk about among his pupils ; 
and not wait in his seat (as is usually done) till the boys present them- 
selves severally to him and thereby cause no small confusion. By so 
doing he will easily see that they are all at work ; he can encourage 
and direct those who are equal to what they have in hand ; he can help 
the puzzled over a difficulty, and can take care that the idly-disposed 
have little opportunity for indulging their propensity. The whole will 
go on with comfort and profit to the boys, and without the noise and 
confusion which is inseparable from any other system. Our Trinity 
Ck>l)ege friend may perhaps understand us better, if we add that we are 
recommending in the outline the plan followed in the Freshman's lec- 
ture-room during the mathematical lecture ; and it is, we believe, a 
simple and effective mode of managing the matter. 

We are constrained however to remark further that — to be done 
successfully — this work should be done two hours a day fotjive days in 
the week. It sliould be looked upon, as it well may, and acknowledged 
to be a substantial part of school work — not a kind of make- weight, to 
be attended to at odd times or when the boys are wearied with other 
wofk, or (as is sometimes the case) during their play-hours. It is this 
wbidi is so often fatal to the best scheme, namely, putting it in prac* 
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lice, now and then only, or for Iialf-an-hour, or as a kind of holiday or 
playtime. Arithmetic is a very important work ; and ought not to be 
thus treated. We are of opinion that twenty boys are enough for one 
man to teach at a time in elementary subjects, or indeed in any subject 
unless as a mere lecturer ; and that any number beyond that will more 
or less diminish success. 

It remains to be mentioned that one of these five days or the half of 
two daily periods should be employed in what is called Mental Arith- 
metic. A most healthy and useful exercise this is, and it will be found 
an agreeable relief from written work. 'Tis an exercise, however, which 
we fear is very much neglected, especially in those that are considered 
upper schools ; and this neglect has proved a great injury to the 
scholars. Questions of the simpler kinds, and by degrees those of a 
higher order may be given, to the great advantage of the pupils ; and 
the readiness and reach of the answers will soon encourage the teacher^ 
who tries it, to persevere. Multiplications and divisions, Bills of Par- 
cels, all Reductions, some Rule of Three sums. Practice largely. Interest 
partly, and all the common Rules of Vulgar Fractions are capable of 
being treated on the mental system. A teacher would also take ad- 
vantage of such occasions to explain popularly — that is, so that his 
younger boys would understand him — the use and history of the rules 
and terms, especially such terms as Stock, Funds, Interest, Discount, 
Exchanges, &c. This will tend to make the knowledge acquired more 
real and practical. The ignorance even of big boys and grown-up 
people in these every-day matters is quite remarkable ; and has been 
already alluded to in this journal. We had almost forgotten to call 
attention to another important point. In teaching arithmetic or algebra, 
be constantly turning your pupils back. Frequent going back and 
repetition of the same sets of examples is the corner-stone of the whole 
work ; and it is probably the neglect of this that makes these subjects, 
especially the former, so unsuccessfully taught. With this and a suf- 
ficiency of time scarcely any system would fail. Never let the boy 
boast on his return home that he is in Cube Root, when perhaps he 
could not without prompting work out a single Rule of Three or 
Practice question. C. P. 



FITNESS FOR OUR WORK. 

[We make the following extract from Mr. Raskia's recent pamphlet on Art, en- 
titled ** Pre-Rapbaelism/' for the sound common sense which it contains, and its 
universal application, though the subject of the pamphlet does not fall within our 
range.] 

It may be proved, with much certainty, that God intends no man to 
live in this world without working : but it seems to me no less evident 
that He intends every man to be happy in his work. It is written, '^* in 
the sweat of ihy brow," but it was never written, " in the breaking of 
thine heart," thou shalt eat bread : and I find that, as on the one hand, 
infinite misery is caused by idle people, who both fail in doing what 
was appointed for them to do, and set in motion various springs of mis>- 
chief in matters in which they should have had no concern, so on the 
other hand, no small misery is caused by overworked and unhappy 
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people, in the dark viewi which they necessarily take up themselves^ 
and force upon others, of work itself. Were it not so, I believe the 
fact of their being; unhappy is in itself a violation of Divine law, and a 
sign of some kind of folly or sin in their way of life. Now in order 
that people may be happy in their work, these three things are needed : 
they must not do too much of it : and they must have a sense of sue* 
cess in it — not a doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony of other 
people for its conBrmation, but a sure sense, or rather knowledge, that 
so much work has been done well, and fruitfully done, whatever the 
world may say or think about it. So that in order that a roan may be 
happy, it is necessary, that he should not only be capable of his work, 
but a good judge of his work. 

The first thing then that he has to do, if unhappily his parents or 
masters have not done it for him, is to find out what he is fit for. In 
which inquiry a man may be very safely guided by his likings, if he be 
not also guided by his pride. People usually reason in some such 
fashion as this: '* I don't seem quite fit for a head manager in the firm 
of & Co., therefore, in all probability, I am fit to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer." Whereas, they ought to reason thus: *' I 

don't seem to be quite fit to be head manager in the firm of & 

Co., but 1 dare say I might do something in a small greengrocery busi- 
ness ; I used to be a good judge of pease ; that is to say, always trying 
lower instead of trying higher, until they find bottom : once well set 
on the ground, a man may build up by degrees, safely, instead of dis- 
turbing every one in his neighbourhood by perpetual catastrophes. 
But this kind of humility is rendered difficult in these days, by the 
contumely thrown on men in humble employments. The very removal 
of the massy bars which once separated one class of society from an- 
other, has rendered it ten times more shameful in foolish people's, t.«., 
in most people's eyes, to remain in the lower grades of it, than ever 
It was before. When a man born of an artisan was looked upon as an 
entirely different species of animal from a man born of a noble, it made 
him no more uncomfortable or ashamed to remain that different species 
of animal, than it makes a horse ashamed to remain a horse, and not 
to become a giraffe. But now that a man may make money and rise 
in the world, and associate himself, unreproached, with people once far 
above him, not only is the natural discontentedness of humanity 
developed to an unheard-of extent, whatever a man's position, but it 
becomes a veritable shame to him to remain in the state he was born 
in, and everybody thinks it his duty to try to be a ** gentleman." Per- 
sons who have any influence in the management of public institutions 
for charitable education know how common ihis feeling has become. 
Hardly a day passes but they receive letters from mothers who want 
all their six or eight sons to go to college, and make the grand tour in 
the long vacation, and who think there is something wrong in thefoun- 
dations of society, because this is not possible. Out of every ten letters 
of this kind, nine will allege, as the reason of the writers' importunity, 
their desire to keep their families in such and such a '* station of life." 
There is no real desire for the safety, the discipline, or the moral good 
of the children, only a panic horror of the inexpressibly pitiable cala- 
mity of their living a ledge or two lower on the molehill of the worlds- 
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a calamity to be averted at any cost whatever^ of struggle, anxiety, 
and shortening of life itself. I do not believe that any greater good 
could be achieved for the country, than the change in public feeling on 
this head, which might be brought about by a few benevolent men, 
undeniably in the class of '* gentlemen," who would, on principle, enter 
into some of our commonest trades, and make them honourable ; show- 
ing that it was possible for a man to retain his dignity, and remain, in 
the best sense, a gentleman, though part of his time was every day 
occupied in manual labour, or even in serving customers over a counter. 
I do not in the least see why courtesy, and gravity, and sympathy 
with the feelings of others, and courage and truth, and piety, and what 
else goes to make up a gentleman's character, should not be found be- 
hind a counter as well as elsewhere, if they were demanded, pr even 
hoped for, there. 

CorreiEtpont^rncr. 

WHAT IS THE USE OF WRITING LATIN VERSES ? 

Sir, — ^To enable teachers to give an answer to this question, I enclose 
you a passage from a work to which you have lately called attention. 
In " Church Clavering" the author has introduced a Mr. Wilkins, hold- 
ing a conversation with Mr. Primer the Schoolmaster, on the occasion 
of bringing a new boy to the school. The anxious parent having 
stated that when John has learnt the accidence, he will have acquired 
a sufficiency of the learned languages, the following dialogue occurs : — 

" Primer. That will be as you please, sir ; it is a good thing to have learnt 
the accidence of the Latin grammar, or even the English grammar alone ; 
but it is a small step towards a critical knowledge of language. If your 
son is a clever lad, I should certainly recommend that he should go on and 
learn Latin composition, especially verses. 

" Wilkins, Well, now, I never could make out, for the life of me, what was 
the use of verses — non-sense verses, as your schoolmasters call them — or 
sense-verses either, for the matter of that. For, of the scores of boys who 
are trained up to make verses, I never heard of more than one or two in an 
age who made anything by poetry. Indeed, poets' are proverbial for being 
poor. Milton, I have heard, only made five pounds by his Paradise Lost. 

" My good sir, said Mr. Primer smiling, boys do not learn verses for the 
purpose of being poets, or to make money by their verses. Nine out of 
ten, perhaps, do not make a verse after they leave school. 

" Wilkins. What on earth, then, do they learn to make verses for ? 

" Primer. It is to give them an accurate knowledge of language, and of 
the classical languages in particular ; and still more to exercise and strengthen 
their minds, aud render them clear, precise, and discriminating. You will, 
perhaps, be surprised when I remark, that if a boy never made another verse 
in his life, or never looked even into a Greek or Latin book after he left 
school it would still have been of very great use to him. 

" Wilkins. You do surprise me. 

''Primer. I would certainly not recommend a young man to give up his 
Latin and Greek after leaving school, because I believe the keeping up a 
knowledge of them to be a source of great pleasure as well as advantage. 
Still, even if circumstances should oblige him to do so, he will have gained 
an ample benefit in the exercise of mind and the labour which he expended 
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at scbool. The study of languages, especially the more perfect languages, 
will open the way to all the variety of human thought. His inteUect will 
have been enlarged, and adapted to close, steady, and discriminating applica- 
tion ; and he will have gained, not only a valuable fund of actual knowledge ; 
but a power of acquiring any other sort of knowledge, especially of Ian- 
guages; or engaging with advantage in any other pursuit, to which his 
energies in after-life may be directed.'* A Tutor. 



SCHOOL REPORT. 



J. S. P. T., in reply to C. S. in the July number, sends the follow- 
ing report, and will be glad if any one will suggest improvements. 

REPORT — BOYS* NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

This school is conducted by a trained and certificated master, assisted by 
four pupil-teachers. It consists of 118 boys, between the ages of 7 and 13. 
They are divided into 4 classes, each of which is under the charge ojf a pupil* 
teacher, and the whole are constantly superintended by the master. The 
first class contains 29 boys, the second 25, the third 33, the fourth 31. The 
subjects of instruction are the Holy Scriptures, Church Catechism with ex- 
planation, and (first class) scripture proofs. Reading : — first class. Old Testa- 
ment, and 3rd book of the Irish Commissioners; second class, New Testa- 
ment, and 3rd book (S.P.C.K.) ; third class, the 2nd book (S.P.C.K.) ; and 
the fourth, the 1st book (S.P.C.K.). Plain writing^ Arithmetic — first class, 
compound proportion and practice; second class, reduction and simple propor- 
tion ; third class, the first four rules, simple and compound ; and the fourth, 
numeration and notation. Grammar. Geography of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, English history, and Vocal music. The school hours are from 9 to 12, 
and from 2 to 5. The following is the time table. 

[Here insert the time table, and append to it any remarks you may think 
needful in order to give a clear idea of the manner in which the school is con- 
ducted:] 

The average attendance during the past year has been 91 '8. 38 have been 
admitted into the school, and 34 have left within the last twelve months. 



CHINESE HINTS TO STUDENTS. 

Sir, — It has occurred to me that the following Chinese hints ta 
students, abridged from Dr. Morrisons's work, may be interesting ta 
some of your readers. In China, above probably every other country 
in the world, advancement depends upon acquirements. Almost all 
political aspirants, depend for their promotion on their success at 
public examinations, three of which must be undergone with credit 
before the candidate can occupy any of the higher civil posts of go- 
vernment. The subjects of study may not be such as we should esteem 
very highly, but still, as far as the art of acquisition goes, we might 
fairly presume that the experience of those who have been students 
for many ages must be worth recording. I have sent you some of the 
remarks which appear to me the most valuable. 
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L When approadiing a public examination tlie student siiould sbun 
an eagerness to read too mucb : if it has not been done before it will 
then be too late. 

2. As an immediate preparation, let him read over twenty or thirty 
sections of some first-rate work that he may imbibe its spirit. 

3. When in a course of study let not the student charge his mind 
with the mixed and vulgar thoughts of cvery-day life — they take up 
room. 

4. Let the student keep a common-place book, and, at intervals of 
ten or twenty days, let him read over again what he has committed 
to it. 

5. There should be no breaks of five or six days during study, oi^ 
any account. Do not fear being slow, but fear standing still. 

6. When reading on a particular subject let the student give up his 
mind to that alone ; for water if put on a fire will at last boil, but will 
never do so if you keep putting in fresh water. 

7. One who has much worldly business to attend to should make a 
selection of one good prose and one good poetical work, place them on 
his table, and lake them up at every vacant opportunity ; not wait 
till he IS entirely at leisure. 

8. There ajre men who have ten thousand volumes, and never read 
ten of them ; such people are below the poor starved scholar vho 
saves a few coins to buy a book, and then, by study makes it entirely 
his own. 

I think you will agree with me that these are the remarks of a 
sensible and studious people. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

B. 



fiatitti Bt MoaU. 



THE CHURCH IV THE SCHOOL- ROOM: BEING DISCOURSES TO SCHOOL- 
BOYS. BY THE REV. L. J. BERNAYS, M.A,, LATE FELLOW OF ST. 

John's college, oxford. Pp.224. (London: Low, 1851.) 

These Sermons differ somewhat from those published of late years, 
by the masters of our prijixcip^l public schools, in that they are addressed 
to younger boys, most of whom are preparing for entrance into larger 
sejmioaries. They are interesting and practical, and many of the xe- 
marks contained in them are weU suited to the circumstances x>f those 
to whom they were addressed. They may be read with advantage 
either io young people or by them. Such topics as '^ concealment of 
the truth, '^ '^ speedy forgettulness of faults,*' *' misuse of vacations,'^ 
'' finding pleasure in giving pain to companions,*' '* spending eompa- 
ratiyely large sums on the mere gratification of the lowest of the 
senses,'' and other trials and troubles of a young school-boy *s lifie^ are 
touched upon in these discourses in a natural and effective manner. 
We would recommend them to those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion as affording some valuable hints upon subjects respecting which 
the young often greatly stand in need of counsel and advice. 
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THE STUDEHT's THEOLOGICAL MANUAL : COMPRISING THE HISTORY OP 
THE CANON, THEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES, BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, CHURCH HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND 
PROPHECY. BY REV, GEORGE HENRY PRESTON. Pp. 270, (Lon- 

don : Seeleys, 1850.) 
Brevity and distinctness are the objects which the author professes to 
have chiefiy aimed at in this work, and in these respects he has been 
successful, especially in the subjects which stand first in the title page. 
The outline which precedes each subject, is very clearly drawn out both 
in the arrangement and the printing, as are also the remarks made 
under each head in the chapter devoted to it. The references in the 
margin to original works are not always so full as might be wished ; 
but this is of Jess moment, because the work is not to be regarded as a 
theological text book, but rather as a manual to assist students either 
in arranging knowledge already acquired, or in suggesting the princi- 
pal topics to which attention should be directed, and the order in which 
those topics may be profitably studied. In these respects those who 
are reading by themselves will find this work a useful compilation. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS ; AND OTHER TALES. BY MRS. ALFRED 

GATTY. Pp. 154. (London: Bell, 1851.) 
These tales are written in a very pleasing style, and are likely to im- 
press upon the minds of youthful readers the valuable lessons, which 
they are intended to convey. By introducing fairies as the ruh'ng 
powers in her tales, the author is enabled to dispense with much of 
the machinery of a regular story, and thus to produce striking illus- 
trations of important truths, which are the more agreeable and natural 
because they appear to be constructed without artifice. In an age 
when so much time is wasted in reading works of fiction which are 
worse than useless, we are happy to have it in our power to recom- 
mend stories from Fairy Land, which, whilst they amuse, will also 
teach the young something of the nature of the love of God, of the 
blessing of a trust in His protecting omnipresence, and of the unques- 
tionable, though often forgotten truth — that a love of employment is 
more likely to confer happiness on its possessor than beauty, or riches, 
or all the mere pleasures of life. 

A COLLECTION OF SECULAR MUSIC, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. BY 

JAMES TiLLEARD. (London '. NovcUo.) 
A COMPANION volume to the Collection of Sacred Music, by the same 
Editor, consisting of native compositions and adaptations from foreii^n 
sources. It is a cheap and excellent collection for the purpose. We 
extract some useful remarks for the guidance of teachers : — 

"It will be found that the unsatisfactory state of our school-singing is in 
great measure attributable to the want of attention to rhythm and time. By 
rhythm in music is meant the relative duration and accentuation of the several 
notes of a melody, and it is obvious that musical expression must mainly 
depend upon due attention to these two points. "With the music always 
before them, the children will not be likely to go wrong in respect to 
the duration of the notes ; but it will still he necessary to enforce a strict 
attention to the accentuation. It is generally understood that certain notes 
of a bar of music are more strongly accented than others ; but the mistake 
is to suppose that the accent falls naturally upon these notes, and so requires 
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no effort on the part of the singer. Bif^id aocimcy io tbe Ayihm, hovevf r, 

will be of little use unless the songs are «uag strictly in time ; for the cha- 
racter of the melody, as a whole, depends just as much upon the time as that 
of its parts does upon the rhythm. In most of our schools, the children are 
allowed to sing very much too slowly, and, as a consequence, they sing care- 
lessly; more rapid singing, and that in perfect time» will be tne first step 
towards producing an animated expression, and will thus lead them to look 
upon the music as an enjoyment, and not as an irksome Cask. Their interest 
in the singing will be still further increased if they art constantly required to 
pay attention to the modulation of their voices, so as to produce the proper 
variety of effect. Not only should the marks of expression be carefuUy pb- 
servea, but the rule should always be put in practice, that ascending pas- 
sages are to be sung crescendo, and descending passages diminuendo. In 
mixed schools, and wherever the boys and girls can be brought together for 
the practice of music, it will be found a good plan to allow them to sing the 
verses of the songs alternately.*' 



EXAMINATION PAPERS, ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Midsummer, 1851. 

Nautical School. 

Section I. — 1. A ship sails S.W. by S. 24 miles; N.N.W. 57 miles; 
S.E. by E. i E. 84 miles ; and S. 35 miles ; find the course and distance made 
good. 

2. A ship runs N.E. by N. 18 miles in 3 hours, in a current setting W. by 
S. 2 miles an hour ; required the course and distance made good. 

3. A ship plying to windward with the wind at N.N.E., aft^ sailin|[ $1 
miles on each of two tacks, was found to have made 36 miles difiSerenc^ pf 
Latitude. How near the wind has she sailed ? 

4. A ship from a port in latitude 57* 9' N., longitude 2° ^ W.^ sailed 82 
miles on a direct course, and spoke a ship which had run 100 miles from a 
port in latitude 66° 21' N., longitude 2** 50^ W. Required the course pf each 
ship and the longitude and latitude come to. 

Sbctio n II. — 1 . The true meridian altitude of a cireumpolar star dbow the 
pole was found to be 26° 33' 50'', and below it, 24'' 14' 30'^ What was the 
: latitude ? 

2. At 2^ 22°' 25**62 mean time at Greenwich, what is the £ideml time : 
' the sidereal time of the previous mean noon having been 18*' 47" 55^*42 ? 

3. In latitude 2** 45' 15" N., longitude 104" E. at 4'» 6» 12' p.m., apparent 
• time^ the magnetic azimuth of the O was N. 287° 41' E,, .det^i;mu^ Xhe ^rari- 

ation of the compass. The ©'s north polar distance 70° 30' t". 

Section III. — 1. Travelling towards a mountain, I observe the an^rqjar 
elevations of its summit, at two points, distant 2? miles from one another^ to 
be 22* 11' and 35° 17' respectively. What is its height ? 

2. On the 5th of December, 1850, the meridian altitude of tlie sun's lower 
limb was 25° 2^, tlie zenith was N. of the sun, the ship's longitude 73^ £., 
and the height of the eye 22 feet. Required the latitude. 

3. In loogitflde 37* W. at 7'' 43» 35' mean time, the altitudie of Ae pi^e- 
. star, when corrected, is 46° 17' 28", the sidereal time of the previous G«!een- 

wich mean noon having been 22^ 56°* 18'. Required the latitude^ 

Section IV. — 1. On the 3rd of September, 1860, the sun was ohserved 
to pass the meridian at a place in 30° easjt longitude at 0^ 12*° 15' f.m. by 
watch. What was the error of the watch from mean solair ti me? 

2. July 6th, IS 50, the ©'s meridian altitude at midnight was -q- 28*60' 15". 

Index error ~ 3' 15". Longitude nearly \(f E. The barometer 40'15. 
Thermometer 31° Fahr. Required the latitude. 
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3. May 25th, 1850, in latitude g'' 35' S. nearly, longitudt 144" E., the fol- 
lowing observations were taken near noon to determine the latitude : — 

h. m. 8. • ' 



I" 

< 11 



58 34 Q 118 29 40^ 



69 14 "^ 30 20 

App. time •{ 11 59 55 30 o}- Index error + 30^. 

12 46 29 40 

12 1 37 29 20 



Required the latitude. 



// 



Section ¥..—1. Apparent diatancM of centres of f ajod > 10/ O IQ 

Apparent altitude of ^*» centre 25 52 

True ^ „ 25 50 12 

Apparent altitude of J)*8 centre 8 58 

Trii« ,, ,, 9 4$ (9l 

Compute the true dietju^e of the centres, 

2, December 21Hh, 1850. the following i>hfterr^iotti of eqmi f^ti^uiisi vir«re 
made at Fiu^chal. J^tude 32^ 38' N. X^ungi^ude l^"" &6^ W* 

h. ro. 8. 
A.M. . - 10 51 43*8 
P.M. - - 2 57 161 

Determine the error of the chronometer from mean time at place ; and also 
the longitude ; the chronometer on the 1 8th of December being slow of mean 
time at Greenwich 13" 8% losing daily 0'34". 

Lower School, — 1st Class, 

Section I. — Prove the following rules : 

rad : sec. lat. : : any portion of parallel : like portion of equator. 

Cos. mid. lat. : dist. :: Sin. course : diff. long. 

diff. lat. : diff. long. : : Cos. mid. lat. •: tan. course. • 
Section II. — 1. Describe and explain the sextant, and show how its error 
may be determined. 

2. What ie meant by sidereal time, and what by mean soiar time ; from 
what cause does the difference between them arise, and how may one be 
calculated from the other ? 

3. Investigate the formula for determining the latitude from an observed 
altitude of the sun ; the mean time at the place and the longitude being 
given. 

Section III. — 1 . A port bears 6, 52° W., the current sets S.S.E. 2 miles 
an hour; the present rate of sailing 7 knots : shape the course so as to keep 
the port on the 8ame bearing. 

2. Find the course and diet, between O. Sierra Leone in lat. S° 30^ N., 
long. 13° 8' W. and C. San Roque, lat. 5° 28' S., long. 35° if W., 1st by 
mid. lat. sailing; 2nd, by Mercator's sailing ; 3rd, by great circle sailing. 

Section IV.— 1. On the 24th of May, ]851,inlong. 25° W. the meridian 
altitude of the sun's lower limb was 81° 20' S'' towards the south. Height 
of eye 33 ft., index error + T 30". Find the latitude. 

2. October 15th, 1850, at 8^ p.m. on the coast of Spain, and nearly on 
the meridian of Greenwich, observed D 39° 49' 30"; index error + 35"; 
height of eye 20 feet. Required the latitude of the place; the supposed lati- 
tude being 34° north. 

3. July 2l8t, 1850, the setting amplitude of in latitude 27° 32' S., lon- 
gitude 170° £., was W. 23° 15' N. by azimuth compass. Required the va- 
riation. (Greenwich date 20d. 18^h.) 

Section V.— 1. Sept. 28th, 1850. Of the Ferroe Islands, lat. 68° 7' 
north, at 4* p.m. 
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Time chron. 3^ 53™ 49*8» © 10° 8' 12" 

Index error — 4' 50". Height of eye, 17 feet- 
Determine the errors of the chronometer from Greenwich mean time ; as- 
suming the longitude of place of observation to be 7° 55' Of' west. 

2. O's true alt. 36° 16' 14" D's true alt. 12° 12' 10" 
©'« appt.alt. 36° 17' 24" ])'8 appt. alt. 11° 22' 13" 

apparent distance of centres of o and D, 66° 27' 46", required the true dis- 
tance. 

3. On 5th November, 1851, { ^;,l^\^^^' ^' } at 8»^ 47 26« a.m. 
apparent time, compute the apparent altitude of the sun's centre* 

Lower 8chool.-^\st and 2nd ClasMes, 

Section I. — 1 . If at a point in a 'given straight line, two other straight 
lines on the opposite side of it make the adjacent angles together equal to 
two ng^t angles, these straight lines are in one and the same straight line. 

2. To describe a square which shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

3. Upon a given straight line to describe a segment of a circle which shall 
contain an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Section II. — Solve one of the following equations : — 



1. 


2a? + 3 4s 1 6jr + 2 s + I 
^4 ' 3 " ;r ' 3 6 


2. 


3d:— 5 __ 2j? — 4 
2 "^2 3 ' 


3. 


io? + iy « 4 • 




^0? + iy =» 3* 


4. 


X — 3 1 ar — 3 


J7 + 2 ~ 2 ' 2a?— 1' 



Section III. — i. A draper bought some pieces of linen for 63/., and 
having reserved two, disposed of the remainder for 60/., clearing 10^. on 
every piece he sold. How many pieces did he buy ? 

2. I have a number of halfpence which I try to arrange in a square ; on 
the first trial I find that I have 130 over; I then enlarge the side of the 
square by 3 and find that I have 31 over. How many halfpence have I ? 

3. Two men have to plant a trees in a straight line b feet apart, canying 
each tree separately from a heap at one end of the line. How shall they 
divide the line so that one planting one part of it and the other the othe ' 
part, they may have to walk equal distances? 

Section IV. — 1. Prove the following formulae of trigonometry : — 

rad' rad^ 

rad' + tan' « cosec' sec = Cot = - — 

cos tan 

2. Show that in any right-angled triangle AC6, whose right angle i 
C, BC = AC tan A. 

3. Cos (A + B) « Cos A Cos B — Sin A Sin B. 

Section V. — l. A labourer working with a wheel and axle 8 hours a day 
can yield at the rate of 2600 units of work per minute. How much must he 
charge per ton for raising coals from a depth of 25 fathoms that he may earn 
25. 6d, per day ? 

2. The section of a stream is 5 feet by 7, and its mean velocity 15 feet per 
minute ; there is a fall upon it of 11 ffet, working a wheel which yields '6 
of the work the water is capable of doing ; how many quarters of com is the 
mill capable of grinding, allowing a bushel per hour per horse power } 
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3. How many horses, each exerting a traction of 200 lbs., would be re- 
quired to draw a waggon, weighing, gross, 5 tons, up a hill whose inclination 
is 1 in 18 ; the traction on the level road being estimated at l-20th of the 
load ? 

Section VI. — 1. How is it known that the earth is not an infinitely 
extended plain, as it seems to be ? Give one reason, and that the simplest. 

1. Explain the phenomena of the seasons. 

3. What principal change would appear in the heavens to a person who 
watched them at the same place night after night for a year ? 

A sentence will be read to you, which you are to write down carefully, and 
spell correctly. 

Nautical School, 

Section I. — Correct the following sentences, and assign the grammatical 
reasons for the corrections you make : — 

" His friends has forsaken him." 

" No man is more happy than him." 

" It is me." 

*' We ought always to act as justice and honour requires." 

"The fleet is all arrived in safety." 

" Thou which has been a witness of the fact, can give an account of it." 

" I hope it is not I who you condemn." 

Section II. Describe the most remarkable periodical winds, and account 
for them. What law has been observed in hurricanes ? 

2. What are the prevalent currents of the ocean ? Account for them. 

3. What are the principal food of plants ? Give some account of their dis* 
tribution on the earth's surface. 

Section III. — 1. Write down what you know of France. 

2. What countries compose the British Empire ? By what races of men 
are they inhabited ? How are they governed ! In what does the commerce 
of each chiefly consist ? 

3. Give some account of the political divisions of South America, and of 
its physical geography. 

Section IV. — l. How many yards of cloth, at 1/. 3^. 6d. per yard, can 
I buy for 60/. ? 

2. What is the difference between ^ of a cwt. and f of a ton ? 

3. Two clocks point out 12 at the same instant : one of them gains 7^' and 
the other loses 8'' in twelve hours : after what time will one have gained half 
an hour on the other, and what o'clock will each then show ? 

4. How many cubical feet of planking, $ inch thick, will it take to make 
the floor of a room whose dimensions are 36 feet 7 inches by 22 feet 1 1 
inches ? 

Section V. — 1. The two sides AC and AB of a triangle are respectively 
514 and 317 feet in length, and the included angle A is 19^ 15' 3'\ Find 
the side BC. 

2. Find the value of the following expression by logarithms : — 



V 5-1362 X is/0275 
2-3527 

Lower SchooL'^Zrd Class, 

A sentence will be read to you, which you will write down carefully and 
spell correctly. 

1. Draw a map of England. 

2. Write down in^words the number represented by the following figures : 
—30,050,601. 

3. How many years was it from the building of Solomon's Temple, in 
1012 B.C., to that of St. Paul's Cathedral, in 1688 a.d. ? 
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4. Multiply 357,962 by 2705. 

6. Subtract 359/. Us, 6id» from 4001. 

6. The difference of two numbers ur l7l>321, aAd tbe ffriiater ift 479,328 $ 
find their product. 

7. Hating a sum of 50001. to lay out, I buy whh it three boiised, one of 
which coste me 10291. 15«. 6d,i another ll6Sh I4s. Sds, tttid the third 
2563/. 11^. 9d. How much have I left ? 

8. In 375,698 lbs. how many tons ? 

9. if 68 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs. cost 286/. 145. iHd,, what Will 3ilb«. cost ? 

10. A coach wheel which is 9 f t« 6 in. in circumference^ makes 14 revolu- 
tions in 15 seconds ; at what rate per hour is the coach travelling ? 

Lower School, — 4th Class, 

A sentence will be read^ which you are required to write down Ctf d'ully 
and spell correctly. 

1. Correct the grammatical constructiofi of the following sentences :-^ 

" Those set of books was a valuable present." 
'* This is he who I gave the book to/' 
" William and I am cousins." 

2. Draw a map of England. 

3. Multiply 92948789 by 7043. 

4. Divide 75843639426 by 8593. 

5. Reduce 371/* 14^. lOd to halfpence; 

6. Find the 1 1th part of 71 Ss. 6id., and the 9th part of 36/. 4s. 9d, 

7* How much money most I add to 340/. 7s, 9d, to make the sum of 500/. ? 
And how much must I take from 59/* 13«. 6}(/. to makc$ the remainder 
ISl.lls.Sid,} 

8. What is the price of 72 reams of paper at 135. Sd. per ream ? 

9. How many dozen bottles of wine may be filled from 1 5 pipes', each pipe 
containing 53 dozen 7 bottles ? 

10. If 47 lbs. cost 34/. 105. 3 d, what will lib. cost? 

11. If 2 cwt. 46 lb. cost 13/. 105., how many cwt. may be bought for 
5/. 125. ? 

12. Add together -^ and i^ * 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
QuEs. 107. — Proposed hy Sam, Dyer^ 

3»« 



Given 82 — -:nr: = t\ to find ar. 



Answered by Mr^ Hilly Mark, Mr. Morris^ Mr* Abbott, Mr, Henry, 

and the Proposer, 

By multiplication and transposition. 

3»-*82 + 3«*to***81, 
completing the square. 

3«* — 82 X 33* + 41» « — 81 «*• 4P = 1600, ^ 

V 3^-41 =±40, 
•r 33* - a* 81 or 1. 

Henee we have the two eqttatwns. 

3»» « 3*, and 3'* « 3®, 
From the first equation, we get 

3* = 4, .'.*=- , 

. From the second^ 8 » 0» or « ^ 0« 
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QuEs. 108, — Proposed by Prismoid, Tewkesbury, 

Six equal oircled are described within a fi^iven circle, in contact with 
one another and the given circle ; required the area of eaci). 

Answered by Mr. J, Sheppard, Mr, Soihern, Mr, Bighton, H.P,, 

. A.M,9 and the Proposer* 

The six equal circles will be inscribed in the six equilateral triangles formed by 
joining the centre of the gif en circle, and the angular points of a hexagon circum- 
scribed about. Let r -s the radius of the given circle ; then 

The height of each of the triangles ^ r, 

r 
.*. The radius of each inscribed circle = -r 

3, 

.*. The area ,, « — 

9 

QuEs. 109. — Proposed by Mr, Herbert, 

At what time between 11 and 12 o'clock, are the hands of a clock 
approaching the 12 with the same velocity ? 

Answered by T, T, T», the Proposer, and Mr, Sheppard, 

Let 2x sa the No. of degrees, on the dial, that the short hand is from XII ; then 
24 dr B» the No. of degrees that the long one is from XII. 

The rectilineal distance of the short band =: 2 Sin a?, and tt » 

,, tt long hand = 2 Sin 12<r. 

Now the differential coefficient of these distances will give ratio of the velocities 
of the two hands in their approach to the 12 upon the dial ; hence we have 

d, (2 sin x) „ 

— ^ ; B 2 cos 07. 

d. (2 sin 12ar) 

^ J = 24 cos 12*. 

a«r 

.*. 24 cos 12jr a: 2 cos a', 
.*. 12 cos 12* s= cos Xf 

which gives the equation from which a may be determined ; but as the general solu* 
tion of this equation involves considerable difficulties, we shall determine * by tlie 
following easy method of approximation. 

As the short pointer must be less than five minutes from the XII, it follows that 
X must be less than 9^ from this point. Now the cosine of 9° is very nearly unity ; 
hence we get very nearly 

12 cos 12 * » 1, 

.-. cos 12 * = — "= '083333, 

.-. 12 * = 85° 13', and 24 * = 170° 26' nearly, 
which is the distance, in degrees, of the long pointer from XII. Reducing this 
angular distance to minutes of time, we get the required time to be 28^^ min. 
before XII. 

Qufis. 110. — Proposed by Mr, Righton. 

Detertfiine the segment of a sphere so that the ratio of its solidity 
to its convex surface may be a maximum. 
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Answered by Mr. Herbert, Mr. Hill, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Henry 

T. Sothern, and the Proposer. 

Here the solid unlti in the segment divided by the superfidal units in the convex 
surface of the segment, are to be made a maximum. Let s »> the height of the seg- 
ment, and r B the radius of the sphere ; then we get 

Convex surface segment a 2 v r 4r. 
Solidity segment « t «' (r — ^ jp)« 

"TTTi^ 27--amax.; 



■ • 



'^ X {r — — 4?) = a max., 
o 

.*. 4? a I r. 

dx S 

Whence the height of the segment must be I7 time the radius of the sphere. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

T. v. Henry, ans. 107, 108, 109, 110; H. Hill, Mortlake, ans. 107, 108, 110; 
Prismoid, ans. 107, 108^ 110; T. Laurie^ Oundle, ans. 108; J. Rowlatt, Ever- 
creech, ans. 107, 108, 110; E. Carther, Roehampton, ans. 108; T. Sothem, Bur- 
tonwood, ans. 107, 108, 110; Mark, ans. 107, 108, 110; 6. Morris, Gosport, ans. 
107, 108, 110; J. Draper, Rochester, ans. 107, 108; J. Bolton, O. Malton, ans. 
107, 108 ; Sam Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 107, 108, 110 ; W. Righton, ans. 107, 108, 
110 ; A. M. ans. 107, 108, 110 ; H. P., Newcastle, ans. 107, 108, 110 ; J. Herbert^ 
Wootton, ans. 107, 108, 109, 110; T. Abbott, Twickenham, ans. 107> 108. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1851. 

QuEs. 1 1 1 .-—Proposed by P. T. 
A silver shield iu the form of an octagon weighs 150 oz., and is *09 
inches thick ; required the length of the side. 

QuEs. 112. — Proposed by Mr. Draper, Rochester. 
Given a and b the parallel sides of a trapezoid inscribed in a circle, 
and the obtuse angle double the acute angle ; to find the area of the 
trapezoid. 

QuES. 113. — Proposed by Mr. 0^ Clazey , Durham. 
Being a friend of the cold-water system, I intend to make a circular 
pond in the front of my house^ and a circular island in the centre, 
raised a feet above the surface of the water, which is to be d feet deep : 
I request the aid of my Journal friends, to tell me the breadth of the 
water, so that the excavated earth may just raise the island to the 
height required. 

CTo (STorresponlymts. 

K. P. in his communication about Sunday School?, goes over the ground again in 
some respects, and his letter would need alteration before it could be printed. It 
is reserved for notice in a further paper upon the subject, so far as its suggestions 
can be used, and we shall be glad of any further remarks ou the same subject from 
other quarters. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

The Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, so far as it was 
only a vast and magnificent spectacle, has passed away from our sight 
like an airy pageant. It has no longer the charm which arose from the 
anticipated gratification of a rational and refined pleasure in beholding 
its wonders, but it now only appeals to our calm and deliberate reason 
as a great historical fact, of which all that remains to us is the name 
and tlie remembrance. We feel that a source of intellectual enjoyment 
of the highest order has been suddenly cut off from us, and we stand 
gazing in the same direction in which we had beheld the sight, as if it 
were still before our eyes. Kind Memory, however, still causes the 
gorgeous pageant to rise up before our minds, and patiently holds up 
the picture while we take another long and lingering look. 

Our mind's eye eagerly seeks out those separate objects which most 
attracted our attention, and made the strongest impress upon our ima- 
gination. The Crystal Fountain, with its fairy lightness and rainbow 
hues, still seems to play in the centre of that wondrous fabric, sur- 
rounded by a hving throng of all ages, admiring its beauty, and, as it 
were, doing homage to the genius of the palace. The glistening bril- 
liancy of the Queen of Spain's and the Czarina's Jewels, and the steady 
blaze of lustre of the Golden Service from America, are still vividly be- 
fore our minds. We still see the crowd of people round the Mountain 
of Light, gazing with a sort of desperation, as if to force themselves to 
believe that they were beholding something wonderful, and accusing 
their eyes of attempting to deceive them ; and again we see them 
drop away one by one, with disappointment pictured in their faces, 
ashamed of the injustice they have done to fame, and abashed at 
having vainly struggled against the wisdom of ages, which saith 
that ** seeing is believing." We find ourselves once more standing 
before the Milanese Window, in presence of the great Dante and his 
Beatrice. The material medium and the painter's art have vanished, 
and these figures have been transferred to our memories, and will 
continue there as real as if we had seen the bodily forms and moving 
life of the poet and his ** donna pietosa ;" whereas, before, our ideas 
of them were too spiritual to have a permanent place in our imagina- 
tions. The scenes surrounding them have fallen back into their places 
in the truly divine song, for no prominence conferred on sepa- 
rate parts can make us regard it otherwise than as a great and 
marvellous whole. Yet a light has been shed over all the other 
scenes, which now present themselves more vividly to our minds, as 
they pass in quick succession, and have altogether a deeper mean- 
ing and more lively interest for us than they had before. Again 
we picture to ourselves the magnificence of the princely house of 
Esterhazy, when we recall those doors of costly malachite; and we 
meditate upon the mysterious changes which have, under the pro- 
vidence of God, been wrought in the fortunes of mankind by that 
very Industry to which this glorious temple had been raised, when 
we think that this splendour has passed from the palace of a prince 
whose nobility is derived from the remote ages of Chivalry to the man- 

VOL. IX. — NO. XI. L 
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sion of a merchant, the representative of the true aristocracy of the 
Industrial centuries. 

Nor do we allow ourselves to be carried away entirely by the more 
gaudy parts of the picture, though these at present have the greatest 
hold upon our imaginations ; our judgment after this first iblouissement 
will not allow us to forget that significant collection of the implements 
of British Industry. We do not there stand gazing at particular ob- 
jects, for wonderful and ingenious though we acknowledge them to be, 
they have no charm for the outward eye ; but the whole of them rise 
before the mind as a great general aggregate, with a collective import- 
ance, which throws every mere sight into the remotest regions of the 
memory. The genius of Britannia presides over this department, and 
triumphantly declares it the source of all her greatness. With the large 
soul and impartial spirit of a loving mother, she commands her hand- 
maids. Art aiid Commerce, to provide for the wants of all her children, 
and not to confer splendour and luxury upon the few, and leave the 
many to their destitution. She is not ashamed of the rude implements 
with which this lofty purpose is to be accomplished ; she points to her 
people as her only care, and declares that whatever administers to their 
weliare shall be ennobled by her peculiar love and protection. She is 
ready to teach the nations gathered around her the secrets by which 
she has conferred a lasting prosperity on her people, and in her turn to 
reap the benefit of their experience ; but whatever knowledge she gains 
from them she purposes to apply to the improvement oT what she has 
already begun, for she knows that she would mistake her destiny, if 
she were lightly to abandon her present course^ and seek to rival others 
in matters for which she has no vocation. 

Having thus selected for our contemplation objects which represent 
in the highest degree the two main features of the Exhibition, the gran- 
deur of its display, and its practical bearing upon the economy of 
labour^ we once more seek to realise the whole spectacle in all its vast- 
ness and magnificence. Even the picture which Memory thus conjures 
np, though but a faint representation of the reality itself, we cherish 
with a fond regret ; and the consciousness that it is a picture strikes us 
with regret still deeper, for we may not conceal from ourselves that it 
cannot withstand the hand of Time, before which all traces of the 
splendour we beheld will " vanish clean out of our sight." 

It was indeed most appropriate for the members of the Executive 
Committee, on the closing day of the Exhibition, to take their leave of 
the public in the words of Prospero : — 

'' Our revels now are ended ; these our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabrick of this vision. 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

It now behoves us to leave regrets, and set ourselves seriously to in- 
quire what will be the beneficial influence of this great World's Fair, 
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80 far, at leaBt, as our own nation is concerned. Already is this 
question engaging the minds of our countrymen, for Englishmen are not 
much given to regretting. The broad general results of the £xhi< 
bition, which concern the progress of Manufactures and Commerce, 
have been discussed at great length by our contemporaries. These do 
not come within our province : we have only to deal with such as 
have a direct reference to Education ; but these are by no means few 
in number or small in importance. 

First of these we may, perhaps, place that to which His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert made allusion, in his reply to the Executive 
Committee on the occasion of the closing ceremony, when, speaking of 
the grant of the council medal for beauty of design and fbr excellence 
in the fine arts, His Royal Highness said : <* Valuable as this Exhibition 
has proved in many respects, it appears to the Commissioners that there 
is no direction in which its effects will be more sensibly and immediately 
perceived than in the improvement which it may be expected to pro- 
duce in taste, and the impulse it has given to the arts of design." The 
public are aware that a Committee has been appointed by the Lords of 
the Board of Trade for the purchase of such articles in the Exhibition 
as may be calculated to diffuse a correct and refined taste, and 
that the collection when formed will be made available to the 
Groverament Schools of Design which have been established in the 
manufacturing districts. We may thus expect that the reproach that 
has hitherto lain upon us, of being behind our neighbours the French 
in art-manufacture, will ere long be removed, especially as the 
Government have taken measures, as intimated in this Journal, for 
developing the Schools of Design, by establishing a connection be- 
tween them and common elementary schools in the study of drawing. 
The <B9tk€tic training of the mind is not, as many suppose, a thing of 
small moment. Not only do we confer, by this means, a gratification 
to the eye and the intellect of the purest and most refined description, 
bnt we influence the very nK)de of thought, and consequently the 
whole character ; for we all know and feel that the ** hue of thoc^t" 
depends greatly npon the environment in which we are placed, and 
even npon particular objects which accidentally meet our view. Who 
doubts for a moment that there is a deadening and almost demo^ 
ralizing eflfect produced upon the minds of the poor in our large 
towns by the squalid and ungainly hovels and rookeries in which 
they ere condemned to pass their days ; or that, on the contrary, the 
stately mansions and princely squares inhabited by the wealthy exert 
a correspondingly great amount of influence for good upon their 
minds, and contribute largely to their refinement? Besides this, if we 
enter the dwellings of the poor, we find them surrounded by objects 
of the rudest and coarsest design ; and here again they are debarred 
from a source of enjoyment and education always open to the wealthier 
classes. But it is possible to '' clothe the articles required for the use 
of daily life with beauty that can please the eye and instruct and 
elevate the mind;" and there is no doubt that the encouragement 
which the Exhibition has given to the application of taste in this 
direction, and the means which the Board of Trade have adopted in 
order to promote art- education among the people, will lead to results 
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of greater value than would be anticipated by careless thinkers. The 
country will cordially agree with the Prince, that "a special acknow- 
ledgment was justly due to those who had afforded the best examples 
of art, whether pure or applied, and led the way in this interesting 
career of i m provement . ' ' 

Another educational result which some people expect to follow from 
the Exhibition is thus referred to by one of our contemporaries : '* Some 
think that we must effect a radical change in our educational system — 
that we must substitute living science for dead literature, and dis- 
tribute the honours and rewards of life in channels where they may 
fructify to the use of the commonwealth, instead of being limited to 
the learned professions, the military and naval services, and the resi- 
dents of our universities.*' It is indeed much to be regretted that our 
universities should have so long neglected to provide efficiently for 
the teaching of physical science ; but the improvement in this respect 
has already commenced — new professorships, with this object, have 
been founded, though with endowments, perhaps, scarcely commensu- 
rate with their importance. Much good may be expected to result in 
particular from the University Commissions, which will make the 
provision for teaching science a matter of special inquiry. Nothing 
could more forcibly impress upon cur minds the necessity for this 
change than the experience of the Exhibition. When we see that our 
manufactures and commerce, our agriculture and inland communica- 
tion, in fact, our whole outward prosperity, depend so materially upon 
the application of science, it becomes us as a nation to diffuse the know- 
ledge of scientific truths widely among the members of the community, 
so that the country in return may reap the advantage of new discoveries 
and new inventions to the fullest possible extent. In many of our ele- 
mentary schools, we are glad to be able to say that attention has been 
given to teaching the science of common things, after the example of Bat- 
tersea and King's Somborne; but much more may and should be done, 
for such teaching is especially needed by the industrial classes, both be- 
cause their occupations are often in the midst of scientific operations, 
and because a genius for mechanical invention exists, as a natural result 
of these occupations, to a greater extent among them than among the 
higher ranks of society. The expense of purchasing apparatus need 
be no obstacle, for everything that is required for performing ordinary 
experiments may be constructed by the common blacksmith and car- 
penter of the village for the most trifling outlay. It. would be very de- 
sirable that means should be afforded to the students in our training 
schools for acquiring sufficient skill in carpentering to enable them to 
make little things of this kind for themselves. There are many of our 
schoolmasters who already possess this skill, and they find it a great 
advantage to them in preparing lessons on experimental science. 

Our middle schools are in this respect very far behind-hand : there 
are, indeed, very few of them in which any attempt has been made to 
teach the most elementary matters of science. This would soon be ef- 
fected, however, if parents, understanding themselves the utihty of such 
knowledge, would require it to be taught to their children, as in the 
case of other matters of practical importance. This will prove of more 
real use to their children than a superficial acquaintance with Greek 
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and Latin, which will never be of any service to them ; for the boys at 
our middle schools do not study these languages long enough for the 
tone of their minds to be in any sense influenced by classical literature. 
There is no reason, however, why both science and language should 
not be taught side by side in these schools : we only object to the ex- 
clusive teaching of the one to the total neglect of the other. 

With regard to the ** honours and rewards" of life, we are quite of opi- 
nion that it would be advantageous to the country if the two universi- 
ties would grant degrees solely for attainments in physical science, and, 
what is more substantial, confer fellowships upon men eminent in this 
department. This would be the means of inducing a larger number of 
persons to concentrate their attention and energies upon science, and 
would thus produce a higher degree of excellence in it than would 
otherwise be attainable. Steps have already been taken in this direc- 
tion, and we may hope that these are the harbingers of further progress. 

There is a very important result about which we are able to speak 
with great confidence, considering that it has become increasingly ma- 
nifest since the very first day of the Exhibition. We mean the altera- 
tion it has produced in the disposition of the people at large towards 
foreigners. This may be regarded as the education of one people to a 
proper bearing towards others. Before this great gathering of the na- 
tions, it was comparatively unusual for foreigners to be seen in this coun-> 
try. Nay the specimens of them that were seen (with their hirsute faces 
and slouched hats, and with their dirty pipes dangling out of their 
mouths,) were not such as to inspire an Englishman with very great re- 
spect. Besides, the jealousy entertained by our tradesmen against 
foreign competition, and our old national antipathy to the French, 
the natural result of our incessant wars with them, had not died out, 
and had even extended itself, in the minds of ignorant people, to the 
Germans, and other nations, with whom we never were at war ; in fact, 
they were all included under the general denomination of Frenchmen, 
and treated accordingly. But the thousands of good-looking and well- 
dressed foreigners, who came over from the Continent during the Exhi- 
bition, with their uniformly courteous conduct, have convinced us that 
we have been doing them a great injustice; while the superior excel- 
lence of many of the objects exhibited by them over our own produc- 
tions of the same class, and the great amount of skill and ingenuity 
displayed by their contributions generally, have shown us that they 
have made quite as much progress in the arts and sciences as ourselves 
. and in some directions even more. 

We trust, finally, that the Exhibition will in the widest sense con- 
tribute to the promotion of national charity, and we are sure that the 
closing petition of the prayer which the Bishop of London offered up 
to Almighty God on the last day of the Exhibition will be re-echoed 
throughout the land : •' Grant, O Lord, that this gathering of thy ser- 
vants from every nation may be the token and pledge of a continued 
intercourse of mutual kindness between the different branches of Thy 
universal family. May it contribute to the growth of Christian love 
and hasten the coming of that blessed reign of peace, when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more." 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

{Concluded from page 367*) 

Every syitem of gOYemmcnt rests ultimately on its penalties. Yet 
there is no part of government which receives so little reviewai as its 
penal code^ and which has to wait so long for revisal. A hundred 
pages are written on the methods and subjects of education, for one 
that treats of its sanctions, or endeavours to weigh well the punish- 
ments by which it is to be enforced. This must be our apology for 
detaining our readers a few minutes longer on a subject rather neces* 
sary than perhaps palatable. 

Not by any means the least important part of the question is the 
principle on which corporal punishment should be administered. There 
are two theories of this ; two distinct modes in which it is calculated 
upon as acting, so as to prevent the recurrence of the offence for 
which it is applied. Some would have it viewed mainly as disgrace 
and dishonour; others, as an equitable retribution, in the shape of pain, 
in return for self-indulgence. Without saying that the sense of shame 
either can or ought to be altogether excluded, still it is certainly not 
that to which it will be wise in an instructor chiefly to appeal. For, 
in the first place, is it possible, as human nature, and especially a boy's 
nature, is constituted, that you can ever persuade him that idleness 
and inattention, that loving play better than work, though punishable, 
are very flagrant offences ? Will not the great familiarity of a boy's 
own mind with these tendencies, the constant observation of them in 
his schoolfellows, the levity with which these faults, whether rightly or 
not, are generally spoken of by all but the schoolmaster, compared, 
we mean, with other offences — will the common feeling on these points 
be counteracted by anything the master can say on the subject ? Be- 
sides — and this is rather more to the point — does the master himself, 
annoyed as he may be, conscious as he may be, that common school 
faults^ if allowed, must be an impediment to all progress-^does he 
really and truly consider his pupil seriously disgraced by punishment 
administered for what he knows to be so natural ; or is he, when he 
professes himself to be ineffably shocked and di^usted, only acting the 
part of a solemn old hypocrite? Of course the punishment can only 
be viewed in connection with the offence by which it has been earned. 
Most improper may such merriment be, but has not nearly ev«ry uncle, 
or godiather, when he gives his five shillings, or, in the present day, 
his sovereign , sly jokes about idleness and its consequences, with a cer- 
tain demoralizing reference to his own experieoee in such matters. 
What man of healthy mind looks back "^iih any intensity either of 
shame, or anger, on these school castigations ? We have often been 
present at the anniversary of a large public school, and have heard 
frequent allusions made to past corporal inflictions, but never gravely, 
much less with heart-burning. But suppose you could excite in a boy's 
mind an aeute sense of degradation by the mere fact of piinishment 
lor faults not very flagrant, would you be right in so doing ? Is this 
feeling of shame, on which you lay such stress, given yovk to tftfie 
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Mfith, which you are doio^ if you excite it greatly, and call it into 
activity on any but the most important occasions 7 You tell a boy 
that the touch of the cane is degradation, being at the same time quite 
aware that in all probability he will have to be caned, and that more 
than once, for these minor matters, nay till it ceases altogether to be a 
novelty. Do you know what the effect of real degradation is on a 
high-spirited and high-minded boy ? To some it is little short of ruin, 
^gain, if a boy is to consider himself degraded when you use this class 
of punishments, if you would be consistent, and not play the fool with 
him, you should sustain towards him a kind of reserve ; now this 
coolness between the master and the pupil, if the latter feels that he is 
really under a cloud, clogs actual business, checks the cheerful current 
of work, and damps the energies, rather than excites them. For the 
sake of common sense and common feeling ad according to the other 
view of corporal punishment in all ordinary cases. Let the punish- 
ment come with the certainty and calmness of a physical result. Ex- 
pend no more time or oratory on these occasions than will suffice to 
make your own understanding and that of your pupil meet on these 
simple points — that he is sent to you to be instructed ; that it is your 
duty to make him learn whether he likes it or not; that if he will grant 
himself the indulgence of play when he ought to be at work, or if 
showing his own temper in opposition to your will, you must and will 
invariably give him more than an equivalent in bodily inconvenience, 
and that without loss of time or temper on your part. With how much 
calmness, and how much equity, a judicious master can punish for or- 
dinary faults, most parents, who seldom resort to blows except when 
they are violently exasperated, can have little idea. Before leaving 
this part of the subject we would say, that of all instruments of chas- 
tisement the rod, national as it is, appears the most objectionable ; 
particularly when it supersedes other forms of punishment, personal 
exposure is far more degrading than mere submission to pain, except 
in the case of the very young : besides, where the rod is used, its ce- 
remonials being somewhat troublesome, long intervals are often allowed 
to elapse, during which habits of inattention and incorrectness are 
often formed which might be checked by a slight immediate punish- 
ment. 

Many are the abuses of corporal chastisement, most of them too 
palpable to require mention here. One of the worst, however, into 
which some masters seem to fall almost unconsciously, is the habit of 
selecting two or three victims in each class who are made the scape 
goats of the whole community. Now, when a man finds the intellect 
of a pupil rather below par, it is surely unreasonable to visit his natural 
inertness and stupidity more severely than the carelessness of quicker 
boys, in whose case well-timed severity is far more Hkely to be effica- 
cious. Yet how many instances have we known when the lively boy, 
who can, almost when he pleases, redeem his character and his place, 
has made endless mistakes of thoughtlessness with impunity, whilst 
neither patience nor mercy have been shown to the unhappy tardigrade. 
Ascham's remarks are excellent here, though certainly too universal. . 

''But this I will say, that even the wisest of your great beaters do as oft 
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punish nature, as they do correct faultes. Yea, many times, the better na- 
ture is sore punished: for if one, by quicknesse of witte, take his lesson 
readilie, another, by hardnesse of witte, take it not so spedelie, the first is al- 
ways commended, the other is commonly punished ; when a wise schole- 
master should rather discretlie consider the right disposition of both their 
natures, and not so much weigh what either of them is able to do now, as 
what either of them is likely to do hereafter." 

He proceeds to show, that, what he calls these hard and slow wits, 
make often the most useful men, if not discouraged by over-severity. 
It is however for its downright injustice that this selection of victims 
is most open to censure, and the most ruinous too to a master's use- 
fulness. A judicious teacher's desire would rather be to except from 
chastisement boys of slow capacity, and here lies the schoolmaster's 
grand difficulty, not merely as regards corporal, but as regards all 
punishments. He feels that to be true of the management of a school, 
which the great Sully asserts of the government of a kingdom — ** A 
kingdom ought to be governed by general rules ; exceptions only occa- 
sion discontent, and produce complaints." He feels it absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should maintain his character for justice, and justice 
too of a very broad kind ; that he must not make distinctions which 
his pupils cannot, perhaps, we should rather say will not, understand ; 
that in this point he is scarcely at liberty to follow, in one sense, even 
his own judgment, but to study rather the appearances of equity, 
than its essence. Supposing, for instance, the lesson set to be a reason- 
able one, and the neglect of a class to have been general, it will not 
do to punish all the rest, excepting this boy for his weaker capacity, 
and that for his feebler constitution. However much he may lament 
over the necessity, it will, on the whole, be better for the master to make 
his treatment uniform. Those who wish their children not to be educated 
singly, but to enjoy the advantages of a system, must submit to the 
imperfections to which all systems are liable. It is for parents to judge 
whether their children are too dull, or too infirm, to enter into com- 
petition with other boys, and to share their punishments. We must 
not expect to make our modes of government; and distributions of 
penalty, more perfect in all respects than that moral government of 
rewards and punishment to which, as men, we are subject and must 
submit. How many of what would be commonly called '* hard cases " 
do we see around us daily ? The man of feeble body, nervous tem- 
perament, excitable passions, is shattered to pieces by slight excess, 
whilst his friend of more powerful frame, and stronger nerves, who 
has gone through in his time double the amount of dissipation, and 
who has reformed, after warnings, looks back from the bosom of his 
family on his past life, and his perished companion, and moralizing 
with a somewhat pitiless self-complacency exclaims, '^ Ah, poor fellow, 
he fell a victim to his vices:" thousands of instances which appear to 
us in the highest degree mysterious, meet our view without authoriz- 
ing us to question the supreme justice, and so we fear must it always 
be in schools, even the best governed. Where the offence is an in- 
dividual one, the teacher has, of course, the opportunity in a far 
greater degree of considering all circumstances, and moderating the 
penalty accordingly. And here it may be observed that a head master 
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should intrust his subordinate teachers, whom we presume to be well 
chosen, with the power of administering correction themselves ; for it 
certainly is not desirable, though the practice at some schools, that 
the Principal should be the general executioner. No one can know 
exactly what degree of punishment is deserved, and modify it accord- 
ingly, except the person who is familiar with the boy, or class, and 
the palliating or aggravating circumstances ; these can rarely be fully 
entered into or explained to the head master ; besides, as was before 
remarked, the prompter the punishment for most faults, the better. 

All that we have said has reference to the general form of education 
in England. Boys might learn Latin from their nurses, like Montaigne ; 
or imbibe, like the young Russians (according to Kohl) four languages 
at once from different domestics. He might adopt the free and easy 
manner suggested in the '* Taming of the Shrew." 

" The mathematics, or the metaphysics* 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you : 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en ; — 
In briefy Sir, study what you most affect.'' 

We might consult individual genius or fancy. '^ Ut sive ad rem 
militarem, sive ad juris scientiam, sive ad eloquentiee studiura juvenis 
inclinasset, id universum hauriret ;" but this is not the style of Educa- 
tion which suits our nation, our age or our circumstances. Nor by it 
would the invaluable government of the will be gained; labour — if free, 
well, if not, compulsory — must have its share with pleasure in the 
process of education. 

Obedience is to be taught, and foundations are to be laid upon the 
levelled will, by using for a time, and it need not be for a long time^ 
nnfiinching and temperate firmness ; habits of industry are, without 
dallying and temporising, to be formed whereby those elements of 
knowledge may be acquired which are often so nauseous when they 
need to be picked up in after-life. Other motives gradually rise 
to supply the place of fear. Application, now habitual, will be com- 
paratively easy. The mind will rejoice in the progress which she has 
been compelled to make. Drudgery over, taste will seek and find its 
objects : ambition, interest, and excitements which would at an earlier 
stage have been insufficient, are now powerful, and all these a judicious 
master will enlist in his service. Now 

*' Consideration like an angel comes. 
And whips the offending Adam out of them." 

But till consideration came, it was necessary for some one in the mean 
time to perform its office. Had such a substitute not been found, the 
green withs of that Dalilah Indolence would have gradually hardened 
into Philistine iroiw, for a far greater number of men have been 
fascinated and seduced from mental exertion by indulged sloth, at last 
unconquerable, than were ever rendered averse to it by such severity 
as would ordinarily be met with in our schools. 

The transition it is true is gradual, hence the error of those who 
speak of the effects of corporal punishment as if the passage were 
a momentary one, from the state in which the main stimulus is that of 
fear, to one in which it has almost ceased to exist, as if the subdued 
mind h«d no power or resources of self-recovery. 
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Such as we have descrihed has been the process with many a man, 
now forward in the world, who has appeared at first, as a boy, idle and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mercury caught or rather picked up a tortoise lazily wandering 
on the misty sides of a classic mountain, famed for its lucid and 
ccerulean summit, he seized the apparently purposeless creature, and 
after a skilful, though by no means painless operation made it musical 
under the stroke of the plectrum. Thenceforward it became the very 
joy of Phoebus, the architect of Thebes; the tamer of the pards of 
the forest, the charmer of the monsters of the deep, the companion 
of the festivals of Gods and men, sounding in the palaces of kings, 
and on the summit of Parnassus. To many a man the lines of Butler, 
written in burlesque, have been a sober verity. 

" Whipping, that's Virtue's governess, 
Tutress of arts and sciences. 
That mends the low defects of nature. 
And puts new life into dull matter. 
That lays foundations for renown. 
And all the honours of the gown." 

In such cases a good Busby knows when to resign his rod without 
repenting of his theory. Let those Public Chartered Schools, whose 
privileges exempt them from the power of private dictation, (whilst 
they have the power of conferring pecuniary benefits which parents do 
not care to forego,) retain their independence in the exercise of 
authority, in spite of the demands of a not very reasonable public ; 
who would have a mastery of subjects double in number what was 
required in former days, with an equal expenditure of time, with, in 
the instructors, twice the patience, and less than half the privilege of 
correction. 1. F. B. 

ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 

In a former paper on this subject, we endeavoured to show that the 
value of mere methods of teaching has been very much overrated, and, 
in exemplification of this, we pointed out some of the errors into which 
elementary teachers have been led by a too rigid adherence to the par- 
ticular methods introduced into this country by the Committee of 
Council on Education. We found, namely, that an almost indiscrimi- 
nate use has been made of these methods, without regard to the pecu- 
liarities of each case, and that there is a tendency on the part of 
teachers to rely upon ihem for much that can only be eflfected by the 
immediate action of their own minds upon those of their scholars. 
Before proceeding further, we would only remark, that this tendency is, 
to a considerable extent, the unavoidable result of the recent movement 
in favour of popular education ; for, in the zeal awakened by the suc- 
cess of the new methods in particular instances, and the general 
ardour inspired by the whole movement, it was only natural, that many 
who had not sufficiently studied the principles of teaching, should be 
led to attach undue importance to the mere outward forms, without 
being able to embody the spirit, of the methods. . A similar tendency 
was produced by the first great educational movement in this country, 
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and was notoriously carried to an extent which proved ruinous to the 
system then introdticcd. It was regarded by a distinguished writer, 
himself once a schoolmaster, as one of the evidences of a mechanical 
age, and described by him in the following strong language : ''Not the 
external and physical alone is now managed by machinery, but the in- 
ternal and spiritual also. Here too nothing follows its spontaneous 
course, nothing is to be accomplished by old, natural methods. Every- 
thing has its cunningly devised implements, its pre-established appa- 
ratus ; it is not done by hand, but by machinery. Thus we nave 
machines for Education : Lancastrian machines ; Hamiltonian ma- 
chines ; monitors, maps, and emblems. Instruction, that mysterious 
communing of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an indefinable 
tentative process, requiring a study of individual aptitudes, and a 
perpetual variation of means and methods, to attain the same end ; but 
a secure, universal, straightforward business, to be conducted in the 
gross, by proper mechanism, with such intellect as comes to hand."* 

In the last paper we further stated it as our opinion, that the attention 
of English schoolmasters has been too exclusively directed to the study 
of method, to the neglect of more important matters. We now propose 
to take up the subject here, in accordance with our engagement on 
that occasion. . 

Among those nations who have developed the science of '' Peda- 
gogic*' to the greatest extent, the following are the general topics 
whrch it is considered to embrace. In the first place, it com- 
prehends the two great divisions, Education and Instruction, these 
words being used in their restricted sense. Education is subdivided 
into three parts : — 

1. Physical Education ; 

2. Moral Education ; 

3. Religious Education ; 

and Instruction into two parts : — 

1. Didactics, or the principles of teaching. 

2. Method. 

We have here, then, the outlines of a course of study comprising an 
inquiry into the principles by which the education and instruction, or, 
as Mr. Stow would say, the training and teaching of children, ought to 
be regulated, in all the successive stages of their physical, mental, 
moral, and religious development. Now, we cannot avoid being 
struck, in considering the wide range of the science, by the small 
amount of progress which English schoolmasters Jiave hitherto made in 
the study of it, and the almost total neglect of it in our training 
schools as a subject of special courses of lectures.f The whole of the 
first great division of the science, which is of paramount importance, 
has received very little systematic consideration ; and, of the second 
great division, the only part to which much attention has been given 

* Carlyle, •• Signs of the Times." 

t Mr. Moseley, Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Schools, makes the following 
observations in his last report on these institutions: — "Notliing has more excited 
my surprise in the inspection of training-schools than the comparative neglect of 
all that belongs to the professional education of the teacher. The lectures specially 
directed to this object (if there be any) are generally assigned a subordinate place 
in the coarse, and intrusted to an inferior officsr. The elementary school is too 

2 
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18 the practical onci involving, not 00 much principles themselves, as 
particular applications of them. This is certainly in accordance with 
our national character, and it has been remarked, generally, that while 
in Germany the science of instruction is most deeply studied, in Eng- 
land the art is most diligently practised ; but it must be obvious that, 
in order to become a really efficient teacher, it is absolutely necessary 
to combine both theoretical knowledge and practical skill. The man 
whose mind is chiefly occupied with the development of the principles 
of education, is apt to overlook the best means and methods for their 
practical application ; while the merely practical teacher will never be 
able to give his pupils a really liberal and comprehensive training, 
because he has not those enlarged views of the objects of mental and 
moral culture which are acquired by study and reflection. 

The greatest schoolmaster whom the world has produced, to whom 
may be traced most of the enlightened views of the present day in 
regard to the education of the people, and the principles on which it 
ought to be conducted, is well known to have been comparatively un- 
successful as a practical instructor of youth. '< The rapid progress of 
his (Pestalozzi's) ideas,'* says the Rev. M. C. Woodbridge, "rarely 
allowed him to execute his own plans, and according to his system too 
much time was employed in the profound development of principles 
to admit of much attention to their practical application." The failure 
of his institution at Yverdun was in great measure owing to this want of 
tact, as a teacher, combined, as it generally and almost necessarily will 
be, with a similar deficiency in reference to the ordinary affairs of life. 
It is quite remarkable, that, even in attempting to carry out his prin- 
ciple, that education should be practical, drawing its means of develop- 
ment from the actual circumstances of life, Pestalozzi gave an illustra- 
tion of this defect in his character : he positively went to the expense 
of providing a series of engravings representing familiar objects, and 
had lessons given upon them in his school ; nor did he perceive his 
error till his attention was directed to it by the following experience on 
the part of one of his disciples, to whom he had intrusted this instruc- 
tion. " One day, the Master having presented to his class the engrav- 
ing of a ladder, a lively little boy exclaimed, ' But there is a real ladder 
in the court-yard : why not talk about it rather than the picture V 
* The engraving is here,' said the master, ' and it is more convenient to 
talk about what is before your eyes than to go into the court- yard to 
talk about the other.' The boy's observation, thus eluded, was for 
that time disregarded. Soon after, the engraving of a window formed 
the subject of examination : ' But tvhy,' exclaimed the little objector, 
' why talk of this picture of a window, when there is a real window in 
the room, and there is no need to go into the court-yard for it?' 
Again the remark was silenced ; but in the evening both circumstances 
were mentioned to Pestalozzi. * The boy is right,' said he, ' the reality 

much left out of the view of the training. school. There is, indeed, attached to 
each a so-called model school, but, comparatively, little of the interest of the 
institution centres in it. To this remark, as well as to many others, bearing un- 
favourably on the present state of training-schools, I must make an exception in 
favour of that at Cheltenham.'' — Minutes qf Committee qf Council on Education, 
1850*1, vol. i. p. 140. 
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is better than the counterfeit : put away the engraviogs, and let the 
class be instructed by means of real objects."** 

It is, of course, impossible to find an instance of a merely practical 
teacher among celebrated members of the profession ; the influence of 
such a man is necessarily confined to his own school, and his imme- 
diate acquaintance ; he does not enter the general field of speculative 
inquiry, or, at most, advances but a very short distance beyond its 
confines. We need not go far, however, for a type of this class ; 
they are still very numerous among us, in spite of the advance we 
have lately made in the adoption of sound principles of education. The 
old country schoolmaster, or, as he is called in the north of England, 
the dominie, is a fair specimen of a merely practical teacher. He is 
a. man who goes about his work with a precision and straightforward 
energy that makes him despise the " new masters," who are generally 
less decided and dogmatic in their mode of procedure. He will impart 
to his scholars, by individual instruction, a large amount of information 
on a variety of subjects : he will turn out excellent penmen, good prac- 
tical or rule accountants, 6rst-rate spellers, and tolerable readers, as far 
as the pronunciation of the words goes ; and, if he has a taste for 
music, he will even teach a few to sing by ear both sacred and profane 
airs, while he accompanies them on his flute or violin. He has, it is true, 
a theory upon which he proceeds, and in defence of which he will talk 
down the stoutest opponent; but, unfortunately, it consists of just one 
simple and comparatively insignificant principle of mere instruction : 
it is, to form the mind by exercising the memory. He has no idea 
of training the mind as an instrument for deaUng with know- 
ledge ; he rather imagines his ofHce to consist in storing it with such 
information as, in his own, or the parents' view, may be requisite to 
carry his pupils well through life ; and when he has thus filled their 
knapsacks with the appropriate commodities, in the quantities proper 
to each, he starts them on their journey, with fond regret, but with 
evident satisfaction at the manner in which he has equipped them. 

We have described extreme cases of the practical and the theore- 
tical teacher, in order that we might exhibit in a strong light the 
genera] tendency of each. We do not of course intend them as types 
of the German and English schoolmasters respectively. At the time 
of Pestalozzi, they might indeed have stood for such ; but since then 
the German schoolmasters have made as great progress in practical 
skill, as the English have in theoretical knowledge. Still it is neces- 
sary to look upon these characters as the starting points from which 
the schoolmasters of both nations have set out, in order that we may 
estimate correctly the amount of their respective progress towards the 
true standard of a teacher. It is only with those of our own country, 
however, that we have now to do. 

The advance that has been made by the present body of English 
teachers, as compared with the old country schoolmasters, whom they 
have been gradually replacing during the last ten years, has been 
confined, in the majority of cases, to increased attainments in the 



* Dr. Mayo, preface to *' Lessons on Objects." 
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ordinary branches of knowledge, and an acquaintance with the im-^ 
proved methods of imparting elementary instruction. Now^ in this 
the practical tendency is still manifest, although it has been modified 
by the addition of one element of theory : there is the same end to be 
accomplished, but the teacher has now a greater stock of materials at 
his command, and more skill in the employment of them. We are 
deeply sensible of the importance of this amount of progress, and we 
yield to none in the desire to acknowledge the obligations which we 
owe to our training schools and to the Committee of Council for pro- 
moting it ; but, at the same time, it is only one step in the right direc- 
tion, and teachers must not be content to stop here, as if nothing more 
remained to be done. The communication of knowledge is by no 
means the highest aim of education. It is certainly of great impor- 
tance as the framework for mental and even for moral culture ; but the 
culture itself is still the chief object, and the instruction only the 
means of its attainment. Let us inquire a little more closely into this. 
It is a question of immeasurable importance, as it involves no less a 
consideration than that of man's destiny ; for culture again is but 
the means for the accomplishment of this still higher end. 

What then is man's destiny ? How many there are, even among 
good men, who have no distinct idea as to the purpose for which they 
are placed here, no definite object towards which all their thoughts 
and actions are directed I The majority of men consider it the prin- 
cipal object of their life, to amass enough money to place their families 
in a position of independence ; and they either wear out their existence 
in an unavailing struggle against fortune, or else they are successful, 
and settle down for the rest of their days without any object at all. 
Nor is this by any means an unworthy endeavour ; on the contrary, 
there is something almost sacred in the anxiety of a father to secure 
his family against one of the greatest of earthly calamities, that of 
sinking into indigence, when he, their only support, shall be bowed 
down by the weight of years, or when, it may be, he is prematurely 
removed from them by the inscrutable decree of an all-wise Providence. 
Woman, again, almost universally regards it as the main object of her 
existence to prepare her children for the performance of their duties in 
life, and to train them in the practice of Christian virtues. Truly, this 
also is a high and holy duty * and nothing adds more grace to the 
maternal character than the spirit of self-denial in which it is mostly 
accomplished. Both of these duties, however, have reference to others, 
rather than to ourselves ; and they depend entirely upon our relation 
to one another : they form, therefore, only a partial, and, to some extent, 
a contingent object of our existence. Apart from all the obligations 
which a man's relation to his fellow men imposes upon him, there must 
be some divine purpose which he is required to fulfil, and from which 
he may not swerve to the right or to the left, from the first moment of 
his consciousness, to the last hour of his life. It is not sufficient to 
answer, that we were created for God*s pleasure, and to the showing 
forth of His glory, for we know, that whether we will or not, whether 
we obey or disobey His laws, we must contribute to the universal song 
of praise which rises from His created works. Independently of this 
general object of their creation, each of His works has a special task 
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to perform, and man's must be eommensurate with the high potition 
which hiB Maker has assigned him. What this task is, revelation and 
our own spiritual nature distinctly declare ; it is, to bring his will into 
complete harmony with the will of God, and the dictates of his own 
reason. Towards this perfection all our efforts must be directed ; every- 
thing we do, as rational and spiritual beings, which does not tend 
thither, is done in vain » 

The means of its attainment are to be found in the harmonious cul- 
tivation of all the faculties with which the Creator has endowed us ; 
and this cultivation must therefore be regarded as the great business of 
education. • 

We do not wish to undervalue the importance of storing the mind 
with useful and practical knowledge, that shall be available to the 
individual in after life, in preference to such abstract knowledge as 
can only serve the one purpose of exercising his faculties in its ac« 
qoirement. Here, in fact, the practical and the theoretical must go 
hand in hand. But even regarding bis education merely as a prepara- 
tion for active life, we are convinced that it would be far better for the 
pupil to receive a good training, without an atom of available learning, 
than to have his mind surfeited with general information, which he has not 
the power to digest* The possessor of such information would probably 
never become capable of thinking for himself, but would only be fit 
for a mere instrument in the hands of others. By this general cultiva- 
tion of our faculties, also, we shall most worthily magnify the Creator^ 
not now as unconscious witnesses to His glory » but as voluntary agents 
in showing it forth ; for we yield him honour when we perfect His 
works, iand most abundant honour when we perfect the greatest of 
His works, the human soul, in which He most fully manifests Himself. 

The teacher roust not, however, rest satisfied with these general ideas 
of the duties of his office : he must ascertain the particular laws of 
development in relation to each set of faculties ; and^ for this purpose, 
he must study at least the elements of physiology, and of mental and 
moral philosophy, as bearing on education. The small progress which 
English schoolmasters have made in this study is doubtless attributable, 
in great measure, to the absence of any good work in our language 

upon the science of education ;* but this does not excuse an almost 

. , ., • . — .■ I I ^ 

• We think it important to call attention to the recommendation of Professor 
Moseley contained in the following passage of the report from which we have already 
quoted : — " Elementary teaching having heen much longer studied as an art in some 
foreign countries than here'— and praetised in that higher sense with great success — 
it is to be regretted that we possess no information generaUy accessible as to the 
principles of that art developed in their works on education, and sanctioned by the 
experience of their schools. A study of the phenomena of the mind and of its develop- 
ment cannot but be fruitful in results of value and importance to the educator. No 
such study has, so far as I am aware, been undertaken in England with reference to 
that which belongs to elementary instruction, or in any practical sense. That re- 
markable neglect of what belongs to the professional edacatioa of the teacher, to 
which I have so often borne testimony in my reports to your Lordships on the 
training-schools, is probably due, in a great measare, to this cause. Teaching has not 
yet risen to the dignity of a science among us. I know of no greater boon which 
could be conferred on elementary education, than to make known here what has 
been done in that science in Germany.^' Even a translation of one of the best 
German worics on the snlqeot would be of great utility to BngUsh teachers. 
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total ignorance of the subject. Every one must make it his business 
to gain some acquaintance will) it, by reflection upon his experience in 
his school^ and with the aid of such treatises as he may be able to 
procure. He will then no longer run the risk of misapplying methods, 
because he will know the general principles of teaching upon which 
they are based ; but on the contrary, he will be enabled to employ 
them efficiently under all circumstances, and thus to avail himself of 
their advantages to the fullest extent. He will then understand that 
they are only valuable in so far as they apply these general principles ; 
that their object is not simply to diminish the labour of learning for 
the children, but more especially to guide the teacher in developing 
their minds. Viewed in this light, methods are evidently of very high 
importance ; but, as at present studied and practised by many school- 
masters, namely, as mere plans of teaching particular subjects, they 
lose more than half their value. 



ON THE RELATION WHICH OUGHT TO SUBSIST BETWEEN 

THE TEACHER AND HIS PUPILS. 

There are to be found men in the world, who though they reside in 
the immediate neighbourhood of each other, yet live in total estrange- 
ment. They look upon one another with coolness and perhaps dislike, 
probably for no other reason than that they do not know each other. 
Such, it is to be feared, is sometimes the case with teachers and their 
pupils, and we need hardly say that it is a most undesirable condition, 
leading, where it exists, to many evil consequences. The teacher is 
separated from his pupils, as it were, by a gulf : there is between them 
no cordial intercourse, no unconstrained interchange of thought, no 
harmony of feeling. A teacher who is thus content to remain ignorant 
of his pupils, cannot recognise his true position, nor enter upon his du- 
ties in a right spirit, and he is apt to look upon his young charges as 
so many restless and malevolent creatures, bent upon teasing and an- 
noying him. He thinks it his bounden duty to wage incessant warfare 
against this spirit of opposition to his authority, and is always on the 
alert to inflict punishment when any occasion presents itself, as if this 
were the only means of forming his pupils' dispositions and characters. 
Yet it is a common and a natural result of such a system, that the more 
severely the teacher punishes, the more hardened and rebellious the 
children become. 

Another evil arising from the teacher's false estimate of his position, 
and his ignorance of the dispositions of his pupils, is that it blinds him 
to whatever is good and praiseworthy in their conduct and characters. 
Hence it comes that the bestowal of praise is a thing he never has 
recourse to, and perhaps never thinks of as a means of encouraging his 
pupils. The good efiects resulting from the bestowal of praise where it 
is really due, have been so graphically and happily depicted by Captain 
Basil Hall,* that we feel we cannot better illustrate our meaning than 
by quoting his truthful and touching little sketch of the two captains. 

* ** Fragments of Voyages and Travels,'' first series, page 165. 
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** I shall merely mention," says he, '^ one important trait of cha- 
racter by which the captains wer« contradistinguished from each other. 
Whenever one of these commanding officers came on board the ship, 
after an absence of a day or two, and likewise when he made his peri- 
odical round of the decks after breakfast, his constant habit was to cast 
his eye about him, in order to discover what was wrong — to detect the 
smallest thing that was out of its place — in a word, to find as many 
grounds for censure as possible. This constituted, in his opinion, the 
best preventive to neglect, on the part of those under his command : 
and he acted in this crusty way on principle. 

** The attention of the other officer, on the contrary, appeared to be 
directed chiefly to those points of which be could approve. For in- 
stance, he would stop as he went along, from time to time, and say to 
the 6rst lieutenant, ' Now these ropes are very nicely arranged ; this 
mode of stowing the men's bags and mess-kids is just as I wish to 
see.' While the officer first described would not only pass by those 
well-arranged things which had cost hours of labour to put in order, 
quite unnoticed, but seemed never to be easy till his eye had caught 
hold of some casual omission, affording an opening for disapprobation. 
The approving captain would remark to the first lieutenant, as he 
walked along, ' How white and clean you have got the decks to-day I 
I think you roust have been at them all the morning, to have them into 
such order.' 

''The fault-finder in similar circumstances, but eager to blame,' would 
say, even if the decks were as white and clean as drifted snow, * I 
wish to heaven, sir, you would teach these sweepers to clear away that 
bundle of shakings!' pointing to a bit of rope-yarn, not half an inch 
long, left under the truck of a gun. In short, it seemed, as if nothing 
was more vexatious to one of these officers than to discover things so 
correct as to afford him no good opportunity of finding fault ; while 
to the other the necessity of censuring really appeared a punish- 
ment to himself. Under the one, accordingly, we all worked with 
cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing we did in a proper way 
would miss approbation. But our duty under the other being per- 
formed in fear, seldom went on with much spirit. We had no personal 
satisfaction in doing things correctly, from the certainty of getting no 
commendation. The great chance also of being censured, even in 
those cases where we had laboured most industriously to merit ap- 
probation, broke the spirit of all generous exertion, and by teaching 
us to anticipate* blame, as a matter of course, defeated the very pur- 
pose of punishment when it fell upon us. The case being quite hope- 
less, the chastisement seldom conduced either to the amendment of 
the offender, or the prevention of offences. But what seemed the 
oddest thing of all was that these nien were both as kind-hearted, or, 
if there were any difference, the fault-finder was the better- natured, 
and, in matters not professional, the more indulgent of the two. Yet, 
as it then appeared and still appears tome nothing could be more com- 
pletely erroneous than the snarling method of the one, or more deci- 
dedly calculated to do good than the approving style of the other." 
This picture needs no comment. 

Where a right relation exists between the teacher and his pupils, 
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time passes happily both with him and with them. They show a 
desire to do whatever they think will be pleasing to him. His ap- 
proving smile they look upon as a reward, and carefully avoid what- 
ever they know will call forth his censure. Thus, while the teacher 
sees their minds developed under his intellectual training, he has the 
additional gratification of seeing the qualities of their hearts, their feel- 
ings and affections unfold themselves in a right direction. He also 
enjoys the friendship and respect of his former pupils who have arrived 
at manhood, and are reaping the fruits of the labours and pains be 
bestowed upon them, and the more they have profited by his labmuoSj 
the more grateful they will be. 



ON CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

No. II. 

Tub advantages which, in a former article, we ascribed to the cate* 
chetical method of instruction, belong, of course, to the method only 
when rightly understood and skilfully practised. It would be an easy 
task, but an invidious one, to point to published specimens of cateche- 
tical instruction, consisting of a mere series of sentences, in the form 
of question and answer, which are by no means entitled to be regarded 
as veritable specimens of the true catechetical method. Such books 
may be drawn up in the catechetical form, but certainly not in its true 
spirit. One reason why the catechetical plan of teaching has been 
less appreciated than it really deserves to be, is, that discredit has been 
thrown upon it by the puerile and jejune specimens which have been 
given to the public. To this we may add the no less crude attempts 
made by teachers who have neither the necessary fulness of knowledge, 
nor a sound practical acquaintance wilh the essential principles and 
details of the method. 

We are far from approving of any attempt to reduce the business of 
teaching to a mere code of dry rules. We deprecate, in fact, any 
Auch atteippt, and believe that it cannot fail to prove abortive — in so 
far at least, as the highest objects of education are concerned. From 
the shibboleth of system, in this sense, the best interests of popular 
education have, on all sideA, seriously suffered. The spirit which 
prompted the question, ** Can any good thing come out of Galilee? " 
has been too much abroad and too much indulged in by those who 
have happened to think differently on the great question of popular 
education : a question, nevertheless, respecting which a variety of 
opinion (right principles being taken for granted) is perhaps more to be 
desired than dreaded. That this spirit has lost much of its virulence 
and is pow fast disappearing, may be regarded as one of the most pro- 
pitious signs of the times, visible in our educational horizon. 

While, however, we would determinately set our face against the 
notion that the teacher should be fettered by any external cramping or 
strait«lacing, under the name of system, such as we have alluded to, 
we are ready, on the other hand, to acknowledge that it would, we 
think, be equally vain to expect success in the business of education, 
where the teacher is ignorant of the principles of his art or acience 
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(call it which you will) at it would be to expect that succeu should 
attend the efforts of the professor of any other of the arts or sciences, 
who was totally unacquainted with the fundamental principles and details 
of bis profession. This holds good especially with the catechetical me- 
diod« One who has not reflected on, and studied the principles and de- 
tails belonging to the method, cannot expect to practise it successfully. 
This method admits, and indeed requires, perhaps more than any 
other, hints, rules, and instructions for its right employment. 

If the method does not require study and helps of this kind, how 
comes it that so comparatively few good catechists are to be met with, 
and that glaring mistakes^ short-comings and failures, such as the M- 
lowing, are so often witnessed in the conducting of the catechetical 
exercise. Long preachments intervening between the questions, in- 
stead of the lesson being closely concatenated, and the links, the steps 
in the process, separated, or rather united, at most, by a few explana- 
tory or supplementary words from the teacher. — Random questioning 
in which the catechist himself seems scarcely to know what he is aim- 
ing at, and from his aimless exercise effiects of course nothing definite 
or worth the time bestowed upon it.— Questions obscurely put ; clothed 
in language beyond the pupil's comprehension, and encumbered by a 
number of unnecessary words, a multitude of which, in this case, never 
fails to darken counsel. — Questions put which do not require any intel- 
lectual effort on the part of the pupils, and only admit of monosyllabic 
answers,^suchas *'yes" and "no." — No notice taken of wrong an- 
swers, to show wherein they are wrong ; nor the inaccuracies, in lan- 
guage or fact, of half-right ones pointed out.«^No attempt made to 
arrest the attention and keep the minds of all the pupils simultaneously 
at work, the answers being received from a few of the older and more 
advanced pupils. — ^Telling the first word, or part of the first word of the 
answer, a practice which destroys entirely the intellectual character of 
the exercise, and gives rise to senseless guessing. — A monotony of voice. 
— No attempt to give sufficient variety to the form of the questions.-^- 
Questions awkwardly put, and made to end too frequently in the word 
.what, &c., &c. 

Now it is sufficiently obvious that the young teacher who commits 
these and similar faults is liable to go on doing so, unless his atten- 
tion is directed to them, or he should have an opportunity of referring 
to some standard in which they are pointed out, and the subject mi- 
nutely treated of. Where his shortcomings are not thus brought under 
his notice, he can hardly fail to acquire, and confirm himself in, faulty 
habits of teaching, which, as in the case of most other habits, are much 
more easily contracted than got rid of. Besides this, the teacher, who 
has not studied his method, and is conscious that he is not familiar 
with its details, cannot be expected to possess self-confidence. He is 
apt to be put out by wrong answers. He is almost afraid to stop to re- 
solve doubts, and to clear up difficulties when they arise. When thus 
put out, he becomes nervous, and fails to elicit from tlie children what 
they really know. He probably tells and makes them repeat his words. 
But this, regarded as a catechetical exercise, is a failure. Knowledge 
■ so imparled can take but a slight hold on the pupils' minds, and can 
contribute little to the development of their intellectual powers. On 
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the other hand, the teacher who is familiar with the principles and rules, 
and experienced in the use of the method, is not put out by any an- 
swers he may receive. He knows at once how to deal with them. 
Perhaps, by a few additional questions based upon the faulty answers, 
he leads the whole of the pupils to see and correct the faults, and leads 
them on to the point he had in view; and, it may be, impresses it 
more strongly on their minds, by contrasting what is right with the 
wrong answers given. In short, he who is fully master of his method, 
snd can employ it with coolness and self-possession, never passes over 
a point in the lesson till he has brought it clearly, definitely, and, as it 
were, tangibly before the minds of his pupils. This may to some 
appear to be a slow way of proceeding. But it is slow in appearance 
only, for whatever the pupils acquire in this way, they acquire perfectly 
— they assimilate it, and make it their own. 



LESSONS ON THE RIVERS OF EUROPE. 

( Continued from page 380. ) 

Rivers entering the Atlantic, 

19. The Seine rises on the western slope of the mountains of C6te- 
d'Or, in France, flows north, then west by south ; it afterwards takes a 
general direction of west- north -west, and empties itself into the English 
Channel. This river is very winding ; so much so, that although in a 
direct line it does not measure more than 260 miles, yet its whole 
length is estimated at 480 miles. The lower part of its course is full of 
shoals and shifting sand-banks, which render the navigation intricate 
and dangerous. Vessels of 300 tons can ascend as far as Rouen, 
whilst those of smaller size can go as high up as Troyes, a distance of 
370 miles. The basin of the Seine is estimated at 30,000 square miles. 
Among its tributaries may be mentioned the Aube, the Yonne, and the 
Oise. 

Troyes, on the left bank of the Seine, is the chief town of the de- 
partment of TAube. Although from its position it is of considerable 
importance, it is badly built, most of the houses being made of wood. 
It has manufactures of cotton, woollen cloths, and hosiery ; it also 
possesses paper mills and bleaching establishments. Here took place 
the marriage between Catherine of France and Henry V. of England ; 
and, in 1429, the place was taken from the English by the French, 
under Joan of Arc. Population, 29,000. 

Paris, the capital of France, is situated on both banks of the Seine, 
including an island which was the original site of the city. In its 
greatest breadth it measures about three miles and a half, whilst it 
extends along the banks of the river nearly five miles. It is entirely 
surrounded by walls, which are entered by fifty-eight gates. At each 
of these gates or harrikres is a toll-house for the collection of dues on 
all goods entering the capital. 

Paris ranks as the second city of Europe in reference to population ; 
but it stands unrivalled in the number, the beauty, and the magni6- 
cence of its public buildings, its museums; its libraries, its picture gal- 
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leriet, its gardens or parks, and its numerous places of amusement. 
The streets are, however — eicept where recent improvements have taken 
place — narrow, badly paved and lighted ; whilst, internally, the houses 
are inferior to those in England in point of comfort and conveniences. 

Among its buildings and public institutions may be mentioned the 
following : — 

The Church of N6tr€'Dame, a noble Gothic structure, ranking 
first, both as respects grandeur and antiquity, among the religious edi- 
fices. 

The Louffrey containing a most extensive and valuable collection of 
pictures and statues. 

The Museum of Natural History , the first of the kind, not only in 
Europe but in the world. 

The National Library y the most extensive ||in the world, containing 
80,000 MSS., and more than 800,000 books and pamphlets, besides 
medals, engravings, and maps or plans. 

The Palais de VElyshe National, ^containing some magnificent 
apartments, now occupied by Louis Napoleon, the President of the 
Republic. 

Many branches of industry are conducted in Paris on a very large 
scale. We may mention as the principal objects of industry — furni- 
ture, bronzes, jewellery, watches, toys, mathematical and musical in- 
struments, shawls, gloves, carpets, tapestry, <fec. 

Paris has communication by means of canals, the Seine and its tri- 
butaries, with the north of France, with Lyons and the Rhone, with the 
Loire, and with the Rhine. It is also the terminus of several railways, 
which connect it not only with the principal towns in France, but with 
those in Belgium, Prussia, and several German States. Population, 
1,250,000. 

Rouen, on the right bank of the Seine, 75 miles from its mouth, the 
ancient capital of Normandy, and now the chief town of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine. The city is ill-built ; the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty ; but it possesses some buildings, not only of great 
historical interest, but of much splendour and beauty. The roost 
important of these are the cathedral of N6tr6-Dame and the abbey 
church of St. Ouen. The former contains a vast number of monu- 
ments, including those of Rolio and William Longsword. It also 
formerly possessed the tombs of Henry, the brother of Richard I. ; the 
great Talbot ;* and one in which was placed the heart of the Lion 
King himself; all of which were however destroyed. 

Rouen is the grand seat of the cotton manufacture in France ; 
it is, therefore, sometimes termed the French Manchester. Among 
its other objects of manufacture may be mentioned preserved meats 
and confectionery, glue, dyes, chemical products, pottery, refining of 
sugar, woollen cloth, fiannel, blankets, &c. 

It is admirably situated for commerce, and has a considerable im- 
port and export trade. By means of railways it communicates with 
Paris, Havre, Dieppe, and other important places. Population, 
91,000. 

* Lord John Talbot occupies a prominent place in the wars of Henry V. 
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This city occupies an important place in history. Rollo, a duke of 
of Norway, about the year 876, sailed up the Seine, took Rouen ihe 
capital of Normandy, then called Neustrise, and compelled Charles the 
Simple, king of France, to give him ihe sovereignty of the whole 
province. It was the residence of the dukes of Normandy till Wil- 
liam the Conquerer ascended the throne of England. Th's too was 
the scene of the Conqueror's death, and in one of the churches ia the 
-neighbourhood was he buried. 

Here, in 1203, Arthur of Brittany was put to death by order of 
his uncle, John, king of England. The city was soon after this 
besieged and taken by Philip Augustus, who annexed it and the whole 
of Normandy to the crown of France. In 1417, it was retaken by 
Henry V., and retained by the English for 30 years. It was during 
this period that the famous Joan of Arc was burned. A fountain, 
surmounted by a statue, marks the spot where the execution took 
place. 

Havre (properly Le Havre de (Jrace) lies on the north bank of 
the estuary of the Seine, and is a place of great trade. It is very 
strongly fortified, both on the sea and land sides; the fortifications are 
about three miles and a half in circuit. The harbour, which is the 
best on the coast, is composed of five basins and an outer port, sepa- 
rated by locks, and capable of holding more than 500 ships. The 
entrance to the harbour is guarded^ on one side, by a tower 70 feet 
in height and 85 feet in diameter ; and, on the other, by a small 
battery mounting six pieces of cannon. Havre is the port of Paris, 
almost all the articles of consumption required for the capital being im- 
ported thither. The imports consist of coffee, sugar, spices, indigo, 
tobacco, timber, hides, iron, cotton, &c. The principal exports are silks, 
lace, cotton stuffs, gloves, glass, brandy. Burgundy, Champagne and 
other wines. The manfactures consist of paper, ship cordage, furni- 
ture, oil, pottery, carpenters' tools, &c. There are also sugar refine- 
ries and ship-building yards. There is regular communication by 
steam-boats with London, Brighton, Southampton, Lisbon, Rotter- 
dam, Hamburgh, St. Petersburgh, Rouen, Bayonne, &c,; there are 
also packet-ships to Bahia, New York, New Orleans, and Vera Cruz. 
Population, 21,000. 

Rivers entering the North Sea or German Ocean. 

20. The Scheldt (Fr. Escaut) rises in the north of France, near 
the frontier of Belgium^ runs through the west of Belgium, with a ge- 
neral direction to the north-east as far as Antwerp. It then turns 
north-west, and soon afterwards enters Holland, where it divides into 
two arms or outlets, forming between them the vast delta of Zealand. 
One branch, which flows northwards into the German Ocean, is called 
the East Scheldt ; the other, which passes southwards, is termed the 
West Scheldt, These two outlets enclose the islands of North Beve- 
land, South Beveland, and Walcheren, The current of this river is 
slow ; and in the lower parts, where the country is very flat, dykes are 
thrown up to* prevent the lands from being inundated. The whole 
length of the river is 211 miles; and it can be navigated to Cambray, 
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in France, a distance of 195 miles. The principal tributaries are the 
Scarpe, the Lys, the Haisne, and the Serine. 

Falenciennes, a town of France, is built on the Scheldt, which 
divides it into two unequal parts. It has manufactures of lace, lawn^ 
liosiery, toys, saltpetre, pottery, &c. ; there are also tanneries, distil- 
Ieries> cotton-printing works, beet-root sugar factories, &c. Popula- 
tion, 22,000. 

This was the birth-place of Froissart, the famous chronicler of 
chivalry, andof Watteau, a celebrated painter. 

Mons, on the Trouille, a tributary of the Scheldt, is the capital of 
Hainault, one of the provinces ofBelgium. This place is very strongly 
fortified. Formerly it had a flourishing trade in lace, now much de- 
cayed. The chief wealth of the city arises from the numerous coal- 
mines which are in the neighbourhood : there are also quarries of slate, 
of building stone, and of black marble with white veins or streaks, 
which is sent in large quantities to Paris. Population, 30,000. 

Oudenard, on the Scheldt, in the province of East Flanders,' is in 
general a well-built town, and a place of considerable trade. It is 
i}ie centre of a district in which the linen manufacture is carried on, 
and the market in which its products are sold. In the vicinity of this 
place, the allies, under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, gained a sig- 
nal victory over the French, on the 11th July, 1708. Population, 6000. 

Ghent, the capital of East Flanders, stands at the confluence of the 
Scheldt and Lys. It is so intersected by canals as to form 26 islands, 
connected with each other by 80 bridges. It is a well-built city, and 
18 surrounded by walls which are entered by seven gates. Among its 
buildings may be mentioned the cathedral, which contains some fine 
paintings, among which is Vandyck's famous picture of "The Cruci- 
fixion." This is one of the principal seats of manufacturing industry 
in Belgium, chiefly cotton. More than 19,000 persons are employed 
in spinning, weaving, bleaching, and printing this material. There are 
also manufactures of lace, woollen cloths, pins, paper, &c. It com- 
municates with Ostend by a canal passing through Bruges, and with 
the Western Scheldt by another terminating at Terneuse. This was 
the birth-place of John Duke of Lancaster, generally called John of 
Gaunt. Population, 97,000. 

SKETCH OF A BIBLE LESSON. 
The Ikstitution of the Passover. Exodus xii. 1 — 12. 

HEADS OF THE LESSOK. 

1 . Explanation of the principal words and phrases. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3. The application, or the practical lessons. 

1. 

Congregation — household — without blemish — assembly sodden — 
purtenance thereof — token. 

Congregation,* all the people of Israel. 



* Ask the children to give the meaniog of the words ; if they cannot, then the 
teacher must give them. 
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HouMekold^ the number of people in a bouse ; a family. 

Without blemishf without fpot or stain ; whole, sound. 

Assembly, the people taken together. 

Sodden, boiled. 

Purtenance thereof, the heart, lungs, liver, &c. of the lamb. 

Token, a mark or sign. 

(a) God's command in reference to the year — (5) the gathering of 
the people — (c) the lamb for sacrifice — {d) the sprinkling of the blood 
— (e) the eatiug of the paschal lamb. 

(a) Moses and Aaron, you will remember, were sent by God to 
bring his people, the children of Israel, out of the land of Egypt. God 
had already aone many wonders by the hands of his servants ; but 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, would not allow the Israelites to depart. 
God was now about to bring them out with a strong hand and a mighty 
arm ; the promise made to Abraham was going to be fulfilled i and to 
keep this event in everlasting remembrance, God ordered them to make 
this month the beginning of months, that is, the first month in the 
year. It was not only to be the first in order, but the highest in their 
estimation. Formerly it had been the seventh month of their year, 
but it was to be so no longer.f 

{b) Moses, we learn from the 10th chapter, was ordered out of the 
presence of the Egyptian king, with this threat, '* Take heed to thy- 
self, see my face no more ; for in that day thou seest my face thou 
shalt die." He seems then to have gone to the land of Goshen to pre- 
pare the children of Israel for their departure, which was now close mt 
hand. He gathers the people together; he tells them what the Lord 
Jehovah commanded them to do. They were to take a lamb or a kid, 
ofiier it in sacrifice, and then eat it. But if the lamb was too much for 
one family, then two families were to unite in order to partake of the 
lamb. They seem to have at once obeyed the command of God ; for 
we read, verse 27, '^ The people bowed the head and worshipped." 

(c) They depart to put in execution the order ; they collect their 
flocks ; they carefully look over them to find a lamb such as was re* 
quired. It must be young, a male of the first year — one perfect in 
form, beautiful in appearance, sound in every part, '* without blemish 
and without spot." It was to be a male, as being more excellent than 
B. female, and less than one year old, because a young Umb is noted 
for its simplicity and harmlessness. 

The lamb or the kid is chosen ; it is shut up from the tenth until the 
fourteenth day of the month. This was done to see whether it was 
perfectly sound and good ; for if any one was lame or injured, it could 
not be eaten. 

(d) The evening of the fourteenth day has come. You may perceive 
an unusual bustle in the tents of Israel ; the perfect lambs are brought 

* The second part is to be given in the form of a lecture. Qneitionf^ however, 
should Qccationally be proposed to test the attention of the pupils. 

t Question before prooepding fi^rtber. The same remark applies to all the ether 
headings. 
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forth, and the whole assembly of the congregation, the heads of houses 
according to their number, put to death the lamb, — a lamb for a 
house, as the Lord their God commanded them. 

The blood, as it flowed, was collected in basins ; a bunch of hyssop 
was dipped in each, and then the blood was sprinkled on the two side 
posts, and upon the top beam of the door posts of the houses in which 
the lamb was to be eaten. This was done as a mark of safety ; for on 
that night the Angel of Death was to be busy in the land of Egypt. 
Wherever the mark was placed, that house was safe. But where there 
was no sign, into that home did the Destroying Angel enter, and put 
to death the first-born.* 

As soon as they had sprinkled the blood on the lintel or top beam 
and the two side posts, they were commanded to go into their houses 
or tents, to shut their doors, and not stir out until the morning. 

(e) Each one has carefully shut his door ; he has no fear ; the 
sprinkled blood will secure him from harm ; he collects his children 
around him, and prepares the lamb that is to be eaten. 

It was not to be cut in pieces ; it was not to be boiled nor sodden 
at all with water ; it was not to be eaten raw ; but it was to be roasted 
with fire, entire — ''his head with his legs, and with the'purtenance there- 
of." That is, the head and legs were not to be separated, nor were the 
heart, the kidneys, the lungs, and the liver to be removed. Neither was 
a bone to be broken ; and whatever they were unable to eat was not to 
be kept, butburned with fire. The flesh of the lamb was not to be eaten 
alone, but with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. 

Each one was to have his loose flowing garments girded on his loins, 
his sandals on his feet, and his staff in his hand, for at a moment's no- 
tice were they to be ready to start, to leave their house of bondage 
for that good land which God had promised to Abraham and his seed 
for an everlasting inheritance. 

III. 

1. The Paschalf Lamb was a type of Christ. " Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us" (I Cor. v. 7). 

2. It was to be a lamb; and Christ is the Lamb of God (John, i. 
29). 

3. It was to be without blemish ; and Christ is called a '' Lamb 
.without blemish and without spot" (1 Pet. i. 19). ** Who did no sin, 

neither was guile found in his mouth*' (1 Pet. ii. 22). 

4. It was killed in the evening ; and our Blessed Lord died soon af- 
ter the ninth hour, after our three in the afternoon, the time of evening 
sacrifice (Matt, xxvii. 46, 50). 

5. The sprinkled blood saved the Israelites from the destroying an- 
gel; and the blood of Christ is the sole means of deliverance from the 
wrath to come. **The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin" (1 John, i. 7). '* In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sin?," &c. (Col. i. 14 : see also Eph. i. 
7; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 



* Here try to draw from the children the name '* Passover,'' and why so called. 
f Explain the meaning of " Paschal" and *'Type." 
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** Bnt Christ, the hesvenlj Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away ;" &c. 

6. The Iamb was to be roasted with fire ; this denoted the sufferings 
of Christ, from the fire of God's wrath. 

7. It was to be eaten with unlearened bread and bitter herbs. 

(a) The bitter herbs denoted the severe and bitter bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt ; but they also show the necessity of penitence for 
sin, and shadow forth the afflictions and trials which the Christian 
must undergo in his journey to the heavenly Canaan. 

{b) The unleavened bread shows that we cannot partake of the mer- 
cies of God, while we cherish in our hearts the leaven of malice a^nd 
wickedness (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). 

''Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity" (2 Tim. ii. 19). 

8. It was to be eaten with their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, 
and their staves in their hand. These had reference to the haste with 
which they left the land of Egypt ; but they also speak to us ; they 
tell us that ''Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come" (Heb. xiii. 14), For '* now they desire a better country, that 
is, an heavenly" (Heb. xi. 16). 

9. Not a bone of the lamb was to be broken (v. 46). This too refers 
to Christ ; for in speaking of his death, St. John says, ** For these 
things were done, that the scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him 
shall not be broken" (John, xix. 36). 

W. M'L. 

ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

In our September Journal we ventured on some remarks on Uie sub- 
ject of Sunday schools, which we felt at the time might seem to many 
uncalled-for, and which were liable to be misinterpreted. The respon- 
sibility was not small : still we thought ourselves justified in calling at- 
tention to the subject. Great, then, was our relief to find afterwards 
that thoughts similar in the main to our own had also occurred to the 
author of '* Friends in Council." If our readers will call to mind in 
what terms we have lately alluded to this able writer, they will not be 
surprised that we gladly shelter ourselves behind his sevenfold shield. 
On the present occasion, therefore, they shall hear him. It is necessary 
to premise that the work above mentioned consists of Essays put into 
the mouth of a Mr. Milverton, and of Conversations between the Es- 
sayist and two friends on matters suggested by the Essay. One of 
these friends is Mr. Durnsford, an elderly clergyman ; and the other, 
Mr. Ellesmere, is a barrister, who, being of a lively temperament, 
sometimes expresses himself in stronger language than his friends ad- 
mire or ourselves would use. At one of the meetings of the Friends, 
a part of their conversation runs thus : — 

"Milverton, But look now: it is well to say 'It is natural and beautiful that 
the young should ask, and the old should teach ; ' but then the old should 
be capable of teaching, which is not the case we have to deal with. Institu- 
tions are often only to meet individual failin^irg. Let there be more instructed 
elders, and the ' dead-weight ' of Sunday schools would be less needed. I 
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tbink th« remit of our tboaKhts would be, that there should be u muoh life, 
joy, and nature pat into teaching as ean be ; bat I, for one,am not prepared to 
•ay that the nioet mechanical prooeee is not better than none. 

** ElUsnure, Well, yoa have now shut up the subject, according to your 
fashion, in a rounded sentence ; and you think after that there is nothing more 
to be said. But I say it goes to my heart — 

** Dmniford. What is that ? 

** EUesmere, To my heart, to see the uDmerciful quantity of instruction that 
little children go through on a Sunday. I suppose I am a very wicked man ; 
but I know how wearied I should have been, at any time of my life, if so 
much virtuous precept and good doctrine had been poured into me. 

" Milverton. Wei), I will not fight, certainly, for anything that is to make 
Sunday a wearisome day for children. Indeed, what I meant by putting 
more joy and life into teaching was, that in such a thing as this Sunday- 
achooung, for instance, a judicious man, far from beinff anxious to get a cer- 
tain quantity of routine done about it, would do with the least — would endea- 
vour to connect it with something interesting— would, in a word, love children 
and not Sunday schools.'' 

Now this extract has been made chiefly to introduce the last sentence, 
which contains no doubt the author's real meaning ; and the tone of 
the whole passage is to be attended to rather than particular expres- 
sions. To the same writer, in another book, we are indebted for the 
following healthy and benevolent sentiments ; which, if we mistake not, 
are well calculated to be useful, not only to those interested in Sunday 
schools, but to the masters and mistresses of National schools, and in- 
deed to all concerned in the great work of education. 

''Let us now consider the subject of the school-room more in detail. And 
the first remark I have to make is, that we should perpetually recal to mind 
the nature of our own thoughts and sensations at the early periods of life at 
which those are whom we are trying to educate. This will make us careful not to 
weary children with those things which we long to impress most upon them. 
The repetition of words, whatever they may contain, is often like the succession 
of waves in a receding tide, which makes less of an inroad at each pulsation. 
It is different when an idea, or state of feeling, is repeated by conduct of va- 
rious kinds ; that is most impressive. If a cnild, for instance, is brought up 
where there is a pervading iaea of any kind, manifested as it will be in many 
ways, the idea is introduced again and again without weariness, and the 
child imbibes it unconsciously. But mere maxims embracing the idea 
would very likely have gained no additional influence with him from being 
constantly repeated ; that is, at the time : for, in aftsr years, the maxims 
may perhaps fasten upon his mind with a peculiar strength, simply from their 
having been often repeated to him at an early period of his life. But, at pre- 
sent, this repetition may be of immense disservice. You cannot continue to 
produce the same effect by words that you did on first using them ; and 
often you go on hammering about a thing until you loosen what was fast in 
the first instance. It is well to keep such reflections steadily in mind as re- 
gards religious instruction for the young, and especially as regards re- 
ligious services for them. Oo back to your own youth, and recollect how 
little command of attention you had yourself; how volatile you were; 
how anxious to escape all tedium ; how weary of words ; how apt to dislike 
routine. Then see whether you make sufiScient allowance for these feelings 
in dealing with the young ; and whether it might not be possible to give them 
the same noly precepts, to communicate the same extent or nearly so of reli- 
gious instruction, and yet to ensure their love for the times and places and 
circumstances of this communication I You must allow that you do a very 
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dangferous thing indeed, when you make that wearisome which you wish to 
be most loved. I must confess that it has often struck me that we insist 
upou too much religious attendance from children of a tender age ; and, 
considering what we know of the impatience of the human mind, I cannot 
but think such a system is often most prejudicial. I say these things with 
much hesitation, and some fear of being misimderstood ; and I djO not ven- 
ture to enter into details, or to presume to say what should be the exact 
course in so difficult a question. What I wish, is to draw the attention of 
those engaged in instruction to a point of view which may sometimes es- 
cape them, or which they may be tempted to neglect for the sake of appear- 
ances — the household gods of this generation." 

Are we over-sanguine^ ifwc suppose that these sober reflections of a 
deeply reflective man may approve themselves to the generality of our 
readers ? For ourselves, we look upon the words in italics as being, 
under God, among the principal foundation-stones of all — certainly of 
ail moral or religious — training. . C. P. 



DICTATION HOMONYMS. 
{Continued from page 382.) 

Lesson II. 

Well, it is strange that the window pane should give the finger pain. 
There is a sad waste of cloth in his waist-co?Li, How was it that you 
did not fare better at the fair? A vessel for sale, sail and rigging 
complete. I dare not untie the knot. Here they come,— don't you 
hear? Yes, I heard bl noise like a herd of cattle on the road. He 
knew very well it was a new gig. He threw it through the window. I 
told the sexton, and the sexton toWd the bell. Do you call that sing- 
ing bass? well, it is base enough. The plumb-line was suspended from 
the plum-Uee, Ask the cAar-woman to dust the arm-cAatr. I thought 
it flew through the window, but it appears it went up the flue of the 
chimney. His birth-pi^ce was the berth of a ship. Tliis was once a 
coaZ-field which you are now sowing with cole-seed. Indeed it is so; 
while the men sow the field, their wives sew at home. She ate eight 
apples before breakfast. If you meet the butcher tell him to send the 
meat directly. If I go by the place, I will buy it for you — good-bye. 
When you put my clothes in the trunk again, I beg you will close it. 
Animals clothed with fur and flr-trees are found chiefly in the cold 
clime of the north. Do you think you could climb a tall fir-tree ? It 
is a c\ever feat certainly for a man to jump (ivefeet high. Who said 
the yellow buoy was taken from the river? Smith the fisherman's boy 
said it was removed this morning. She ought to have taken it for aught 
I know. . The pail should be painted a deep green without, and a pale 
yellow within. Whither shall we fly when the withering blast comes 
on ? He knows well enough that his nose is small, and / feel that my 
eye is weak. Venison, my dear, is the flesh of deer. Order in one tun 
of wine, and five tons of coals. He has read about the Red Sea, sup- 
pose he reads now about the Pyramids and the far-famed reeds of the 
Nile. He was one day with the Bey of Tunis, another with the Dey of 
Algiers. The man must be a knave himself to put such a nave as this in 
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my wheel. To hear sighs and groans from a monster grown to such a 
size^ is strange indeed. This may be a good site for a building, but 
the buiJding contemplated would be a bad sight to view. I should 
die both builders and architects to an interview. If he sells the house 
what use can be made of the cells in the cellar? This foul weather 
will try our African Guinea /ot&/. Do you weigh cheese in the same 
way ? We get whey from cheese as buttermilk from butter. Travellers 
get but little dessert in the desert. Clouds rain and hunters rein in 
their steeds ; but kings and queens reign in a very different manner. 
What is a solemn rite? Perhaps George Wright will answer the 
question. It is a Church appointment, or a divine ordinance. You 
are perfectly right. Write it on your slates that you may not forget. 



OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. 

In the Exhibition there was a stone transmitted to this country a few 
months since, by a Canadian geologist ; who, not being a naturalist, en- 
tertained no suspicion that the marks which had arrested his attention 
were traces of an animal. He thought them likely to have been pro- 
duced by the trail of a long sea-weed. He requested our far-famed 
zoologist, Owen, to examine the mysterious marks, and decipher them, 
if he could. Ailer much thoughtful scrutiny, that gentleman found 
them to be small prints, occurring in regular succession, in pairs, — 
extending in two parallel linear series, with a continuous groove^ mid- 
waji between them. Then he observed that one of the prints was 
larger than the other in each pair ; and that both the larger and 
smaller print were short and broad, with indications of toes at their 
fore part ; and that the intervals between each pair, of the same side, 
were much less than those between the right and left pairs. Hence he 
inferred, that the impressions in question, must have been produced by 
some Animal, that had crawled or walked along that oldest of sandy 
shores; that such animal had been a Quadruped, having the hind-feet 
larger and wider apart than the fore-feet — both fore and hind feet 
being very short; and that the limbs of the right and left side were 
wide apart : wherefore the creature must have had a short and broad 
trunk, supported on short limbs, with rounded and stumpy feet, 
capable of taking only short steps. Then as to the midway groove : — 
he at first suspected that it might have been produced by the trail of a 
Tail, The impression was well defined throughout, midway between 
the right and left limbs : shallower where the footprints indicated a 
steady rate of motion — (how delicately exact the observation !) — 
deeper where that motion had been retarded, and the animal's body 
had rested awhile on the sand. Hence the sagacious naturalist con- 
cluded, that this midway groove impression must have been made by 
some hard projecting covering of the belly — such as would be made by 
the breast-plate of a Tortoise. The broad trunk ; the short steps; the 
stumpy feet hardly capable of carrying the trunk clear of the ground, 
— all this deducible solely from these faint footprints — seemed to be- 
speak the Tortoise. Experiment succeeded Observation. Owen 
betook himself to Lord Bacon's realized Atlantis, the Zoological 
Garden in the Regent's Park, and caused the living Reptiles there to 
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crawl over soilfi carefully prepared^ so at to receive and retain dis*- 
tinctly the traces of their transtti The Tortoise was found to have 
left impressions almost identical, or very closely resembling^ those pre- 
served in the ancient rock : which had been ascertained to belong to 
the first-formed class of rocks, deposited from the sea. Prior to the 
discover of this Stone, geologists had not obtained evidence of the ex- 
istence of any but the lowest organised plants and animals, such aS 
zoophytes and marine mollusca, in these rocks. This stone may there- 
fore be regarded as an exponent of indefinitely remote antiquity, 
referring high organization to a period infinitely beyond all p evious 
supposition, or even imagination. The traces of the showers which 
may have beaten on the Tortoise, were sagaciously detected by an 
eminent living geologist, and deciphered from impressions made by 
the rain-drops falling on the soft sand ; and the direction of the wind 
then blowing, by the unequal depth of the rain-pits, and the unequal 
height of its little circular wall, as the shower struck, obliquely^ the 
ripple-ruffled surface. It is only on a tidal shore that such impressions 
can be received and retained : received during the ebb, and covered 
by fresh layers of fine sand at the flood. The traces of the ancient 
showers and winds, however, are not seen on the specimen deposited 
in the Crystal Palace, but on others, now in London. — Note from the 
Lily and the Bee, by Samuel Warren, 



LOSSES BY PHONETIC SPELLING. 

♦ • ♦ Let me observe by the way, and as something not remote from 
our subject, but, on the contrary, directly bearing upon it, that I can 
conceive no method of so effectually defadng our English tongue, 
nothing that would go so far to empty it, practically at least and for 
us, of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, and history Avhich it 
contains, as the introduction of the scheme of so-called "phonetic 
spelling," which some have lately been advocating among us; the prin- 
ciple of which system is that all words should be spelt according as 
they are sounded, that the writing should be, in every case, subor- 
dinated to the speaking. The gains of such a change would be insig- 
nificantly small, while the losses would he enormously great. The 
gains would be the saving of a certain amount of labour in the learn- 
ing to spell ; which amount of labour, however, is absurdly exaggerated 
by the upholders of the scheme. This labour, whatever it is, would 
be in great part saved, as the pronunciation would at once put in 
possession of the spelling ; if, indeed, spelling or orthography could 
then be said to exist. But even this insignificant gain would not long 
remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself continually altering; custom 
is lord here for better or for worse ; and a multitude of words are now 
pronounced in a different manner from that of an hundred years ago, 
so that, ere very long, there would again be a chasm between the 
spelling and pronunciation of words. 

This fact, however, though alone sufiicient to show how little the 
scheme of phonetic spelling, would remove even those inconveniences 
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which it proposes to remedy, is only the smallest objection to it. The 
far deeper and more serious one is, that in innumerable instances it 
would obliterate altogether those clear marks of birth and parentage, 
which, if not all, yet so many of our words bear now upon their very 
fronts, or are ready, upon a very slight interrogation, to declare to us. 
Words have now an ancestry ; and the ancestry of words as of men 
is often a very noble part of them, making them capable of great 
things, because those from whom they were derived have done great 
things before them. Words are now a nation, grouped into families, 
some smaller, some larger ; this change would go far to reduce them 
to a wild and barbarous horde. Both of these objections had been 
urged by Bacon, who characterizes this so-called reformation, ** that 
writing should be consonant to speaking," as ** a branch of unprofit- 
able subtlety ;** and especially urges that thereby '' the derivations of 
words, especially from foreign languages, are utterly defaced and ex* 
tinguished." 

Even now the relationships of words, which yet are so important for 
our right understanding of them, are continually overlooked ; a very 
little thing serving to conceal it from us. For example, what a multi- 
tude of our nouns substantive and adjective are, in fact, unsuspected 
participles, or are otherwise most closely connected with verbs, with 
which notwithstanding, until some one points out the fact to us, we 
probably never think of putting them in any relation. And yet with how 
lively an interest shall we discover words to be of closest kin, which we 
had never considered till now but as entire strangers to one another ; 
what a real increase will it be in our acquaintance with and mastery of 
English to become aware of such relationship. Thus '^ heaven " is only 
the perfect of*' to heave ; " and is so called because it is ^* heaved " or 
" heaven " up, being properly the sky as it is raised aloft : the *' smith" 
has his name from the sturdy blows that he ^* smites '' upon the anvil ; 
" wrong" is the perfect participle of "to wring," that which one has 
** wrung " or wrested from the right ; ** guilt," of ** to guile " or be- 
guile ; " to find ** guilt" in a man is to find that he. has been ** be- 
guiled/' that is, by the devil, instigante dlabolo^ as it is inserted in all 
indictments for murder, the forms of which come down to us from a 
time when men were not ashamed of tracing evil to his inspiration. The 
'• brunt " of the battle is the heat of the battle, where it ** burns " the 
most fiercely. ** Haft," as the haft of a knife, is properly only the par-' 
ticiple perfect of ** to have," that whereby you **have" or hold it. 
Or take two or three nouns adjective ; *' strong " is the participle past 
of " to string ; " a ** strong " man means no more than one whose 
sinews are firmly *' strung." The '* left " hand, as distinguished from 
the right, is the hand which we *' leave ; " inasmuch as for twenty times 
we use the right hand, we do not once employ it ; and it has thus its 
name from being **left" unused so often, "Odd" is properly 
" owed ; ** an odd glove, or an odd shoe, is one that is ** owed " 
to another, or to which another is " owed " for the making of 
a pair — just as we speak of a man being " singular," wanting, that 
is, his match. " Wild " is the participle past of " to will ; " a ** wild " 
horse is a " willed "or self-willed horse, one that has been never tamed 
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or tslught to submit its will to the will of another; and so with 
a man. 

[We have extracted the above from a little volame just issued by the Rev. R. C. 
Trench, " On the Study of Words ; Five Lectures addressed to the Pupils at the 
Diocesan Training School, Winchester/' which we hope to notice at length ; mean- 
while we recommend it to our readers.] 



Cotxtifontitnct. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — In the September number of your Journal, I find that the subject 
of Sabbath-school instruction has attracted attention; for which 1 am 
thankful. I feel it a duty to state what I have experienced in Sunday 
schools. #####♦ 

Every reasonable man must upon reflection acknowledge that a good 
schoolmaster is of great and invaluable service to the inhabitants 
of any parish, and more particularly among the lower classes of 
society : they will also agree that a schoolmaster's profession is far 
from being a healthy one, if they take into consideration the quantity 
of bad air he receives into his lungs every day ; the constant anxiety for 
his pupils' improvement ; the amount of patience, forethought, and 
study, which are at all times required of him to meet the daily return 
of his school-room work. Would it not, then, be a work of Christian 
charity to free him from the toil of Sunday, and let him have it as a 
day of rest, both to soul and body ? I consider that, if the school- 
master was allowed to have the Sunday to himself, such a course would 
be of great advantage to his school. He would then be able to im- 
prove his store of religious knowledge every Sunday ; and, what is still 
more necessary, his mental powers would be strengthened and refresh- 
ed, and he would be thereby more likely to bear patiently and with a 
Christian spirit the crosses, disappointments, ancl trial he meets with 
daring the week. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to point out here the work many 
masters have to perform on Sundays. Many have to begin school at a 
quarter-past nine, and teach until half-past ten ; then go through the 
singing Psalms and chants in school ; afterwards, to take the children 
to church and to lead the singing there ; after service, they have to take 
them to school and dismiss them. In the afternoon,, they have to go 
through very much the same course as in the morning ; and, during the 
whole time, they are expected to interest, instruct, and keep their 
schools in order — and this is no easy matter in the case of those boys 
especially, who, during the week, are engaged in out-of-doors employ- 
ment. In addition to this, it is the custom in some places to take the 
children back to school after the afternoon service, when the master 
has to read prayers and dismiss them again. Thus it will be seen that 
he has six or eight hours of mental and physical exertion. Sunday, 
instead of being a Sabbath to him, is the most laborious day of the 

week. * * * * . * 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

K. P. 
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[NoTi. We have*extractecl, u our cixrrespondent will lee, such portion! of 
his letter M presented any new feature. The rest of it would hare been little 
more than a repetition in other words of what has been already said. We did 
not, ourselves* advert particularly to the schoolmaster's case ; because, if the 
usual course of proceeaing is followed, we do not at all see how, in the majority 
of instances, .the services of the schoolmaster can be dispensed with. If the 
plan we have ventured to recommend, or something like it, should be adopted, 
he will reap the advantage of the change in no small degree. At ail events, 
his claim for relief may stand as an additional reason for modifying the sys- 
tem, where it is in excess. K. P. surprises us somewhat, by mentioning the 
alehouse and cricket-ground as obstacles to sending home before church 
those children that are near their homes. We are loth to suppose that the 
former of these, at all events, offers any temptation to such as are the gene- 
ral attendants of Sunday schools. Besides, as of course they are sent home 
idter Uie school is dismissed, what becomes of them then ? He has also mis- 
understood us in another point. We only recommended those to be dis- 
missed before church whose homes were at no great distance, and whose 
fiiends, or some of them, were regular attendants at church. Here, too, our 
recommendation on the former occasion would materially relieve the master, 
or person in charge of the children, during Divine service.] 
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AK INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, AND TO THE SOLUTION OF NUMERI- 
CAL EQUATIONS. BT J. R. TOUNG, LATE PROFESSOR OF MATBB- 
KATICB IN THE ROTAL ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, BELFAST. (Lon- 

don : Simnut and M^Intyre,) 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (PART II.). BY THE REV. J. W. COLENBO, 
M.A., RECTOR OF FORNCETT ST. MARY, NORFOLK, LATE FELLOW OF 

ST. John's college, Cambridge. (London ; Longman and Co,) 

The aim of every writer on elementary mathematics should be to de- 
velop, in a simple and perspicuous manner, the fundamental principles 
of science, — to illustrate these principles by the solution of an adequate 
number of appropriate and well-arranged examples, — and thus to lay 
a sound foundation for the prosecution of an extended course of analy- 
tical research. 

When the student has obtained a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples of any branch of science, and has acquired the necessary dexterity in 
all its fundamental operations, he has surmounted the difficulties which 
unavoidably beset his first advances, and has approached the confines 
of those higher and more profound inquiries yet to be entered upon, 
and which will claim his best attention and call forth his utmost ener- 
gies. In his onward progress, the student will still occasionally meet 
with ** knotty points," but they will be more easily unfolded and re- 
moved than those previously encountered, and he will speedily acquire 
a **tact and expertness*' in the management of analytical expressions, 
which will prepare and fit him for pursuing higher researches, and for 
entering on the more profound investigations of those sublime truths 
which are so profusely scattered around and beside the pathways of 
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science. Though Introductions to Algebra and Treatises on Trigono- 
metry are, year after year, teeming from the press in abundance, still 
there is room for good rudimentary works on both these subjects, and 
every attempt to simplify and illustrate their first principles should be 
favourably received by those who are charged with the instruction of 
youth, and ought to meet with that success which its merits may truly 
deserve. Holding the opinion that good elementary books are '* trea- 
sures of great value," we hail with pecuhar satisfaction the appearance 
of Professor Young's " Introduction to Algebra," and the Rev. J. W. 
Colenso's ** Plane Trigonometry," 

The various works of Professor Young, on elementary and the 
higher mathematics, have been many years before the public, and are 
well known to, and appreciated by, all mathematical students ; they 
have been instrumental in improving the taste and stimulating the 
ardour of many a youth aspiring after mathematical fame. His 
treatise en algebra has, we believe, reached the fourth edition, and 
though the present Introduction is in some degree subordinate to the 
former treatise, it will be found to contain all those principles requisite 
to prepare the student for carrying on his inquiries to any extent. In 
the first three chapters of this work the fundamental principles and 
operations of algebra are very clearly explained and illustrated ; and 
after having fully exemplified the various operations in algebraic 
fractions, and treated of the determination of the greatest common 
measure and least common multiple of two or three quantities, the 
author concludes his third chapter in. the following terms: — ''The 
learner has now been conducted through a course of operations suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify the expectation that all the fundamental 
rnles of algebra have become familiar to him, and that he has acquired 
some expertness In the management of algebraical expressions." In 
the fourth chapter (numbered III. by mistake) the author proceeds ** to 
show the application and use of the principles and processes with which 
the learner has been occupied in actual calculation, where definite 
arithmetical meanings will be given to symbols which have been em- 
ployed hitherto without any regard to special interpretation." This 
and the fifth chapter are devoted entirely to the treatment of simple 
and simultaneous equations containing two and three unknown quan- 
tities, and throughout these chapters many valuable and appropriate 
remarks are interspersed. The theory of indices or exponents, and the 
reduction of surds, as well as the management of imaginary or 
impossible quantities, are then treated of in the next chapter, and 
these are followed by the discussion of the method of solving qua- 
dratic equations, accompanied with the usual number of examples. 
There are certain equations of the third and fourth degrees which are 
reducible to quadratics, and to the method of reduction of such equa- 
tions the author has given a considerable share of his attention.- The 
subject of this (the eighth) chapter is novel in elementary books, and 
we agree with Professor Young in thinking that it has not hitherto 
been fully examined, though it is well worthy of attention. Several 
examples of the third and fourth degrees are here solved by quadratics, 
and others are proposed as exercises for the student. The general so- 
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lution of numerical equations of the third and fourth decrees very na- 
turally follows the discussion of the particular examples alluded to, 
and here we have a sketch of Horner's beautiful process of develop- 
ment of the roots of equations exhibited in a very simple rnd intel- 
ligible form. It is well known that the discovery of the initial figure 
of each of the roots of a numerical equation is the only thing of any 
difficulty connected with the process of solution, and the author has 
supplied a new method for the discovery of the leading figure of a 
root, which affords material assistance to the learner, and '* which 
will always prove acceptable whatever other aid may be combined 
with it." 

Th^ common process of division is merely the solution of a simple 
equation, as ax = 6, while that of the extraction of the square root is 
the solution of a quadratic, as x^ = a, and hence we see that these 
processes are intimately connected with the general solution of nu- 
merical equations, and are only particular cases of that elegant and 
general process discovered by Horner about thirty years ago, — a pro- 
cess of so much utility that every student ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it. The theory of proportion and progression, and 
the method of solution of simultaneous quadratic equations are given 
in chapter x., and the concluding chapter is devoted to the binomial 
and exponential theorems, and the theory of logarithms. A proof of 
the binomial theorem is here given, but it is restricted to the particular 
case of the index being a positive integer, and for the proof of it in its 
most general interpretation, the student is referred to the author's 
** Treatise on Algebra." 

On the whole, we regard this neat volume as an excellent introduc- 
tory work ; it is very carefully got up, abounding in original and per- 
tinent remarks. It will be read with interest, and we feel much 
pleasure in characterizing it as one of the best introductions to algebra 
we now possess. 

The answers to the examples for exercise are kept apart from the 
work, and given in a separate form, a plan whichy in the case of junior 
students, possesses some advantages. 



The first part of Colenso's ** Plane Trigonometry" was favourably 
noticed in the April number of the Journal. The second part now 
before us is supplementary to the former, and contains the investiga- 
tions of the various formuiee in the higher parts of trigonometry, toge- 
ther with a large collection of excellent examples in all parts of the 
subject. The first and second chapters are devoted to the proofs and 
investigations of several well-known formulee and series, the special 
object of the former being ** to show the different steps by which we 
arrive at the value of the number tt, which is of such great importance 
in trigonometry, and indeed in every branch of mathematics." Dem- 
oivre's Theorem is investigated and applied to the expansion of 
sin nQ and cos n0, in terms of 0, the series of Euler, Gregory, and 
Machin are then obtained, and from Machines series the value of tt is 
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determined to a few places of decimals. Machin's series deduced from 

the formula - tt = 4 tan "" — - tan "" 039"*®^®^' fitted for the 

computation of the value of ir, and by means of this and similar 
formulsB and series, English as well as foreign mathematicians have 
extended the value of ir to hundreds of places of decimals. MM. Dase 
and Clausen have calculated the value of ir to a great extent, the 
former to 210 decimals, and the latter to 250. But our countryman, 
Mr. William Shanks, of Houghton-le-Spring, has pushed his compu- 
tations to a still greater extent, having determined the value of w to no 
fewer than 315 places of decimals. His computations were made by 

means of Machin's formula, -- «- = 4 — O', where tan ^ — *— and 

tan O' = -- ; and the value of the number is now being extended, 

by two independent computers, to 350 decimals. 

After noticing Vieta's Property of Chords, and some useful trigoao* 
metrical series, the author proceeds in the third chapter to the solution 
of equations by trigonometry, and to the resolution of a* — i, jr* + 1, 
x'"— 2 x*cos 6+ 1, and e* + «~' into simple and quadratic factors, 
deducing also Cotes*s Properties of the Circle. In chapter iv. 
the author finds the sum of certain trigonometrical series, and the 
following rule of symbolical algebra, namely, ''if + r represent a line 
drawn in any given direction, then a line of the same length, inclined 
to the former at an angle 0, may be represented by (cos 6 + <s/ — Isia 6)r,*' 
is illustrated by some examples of its application. 

The two parts togetlier form an excellent work on plane trigonometry, 
and the large collection of examples appended to the second part wttt 
aiford ample exercise for the student in every department of trigonome- 
trical research. 



GROOMBRIDGE's farm and garden essays. no. I. THE CULTIVATION 

OF ARABLE LAND. Pricc 4d. (Loudou I Groomhridge and Sons, 
5, Paternoster Row.) 

If the first number of the forthcoming series of essays on the ^rm and 
garden may be considered a fair specimen of the character of the whole, 
we can only say that it will merit a favourable reception. We have 
carefully perused the publication before us, and hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it both good and cheap, and, what is still more important, 
thoroughly practical. There is scarcely any subject connected with 
the culture of arable land which is not fully discussed in these pages, 
and in language simple and intelligible. Whoever desires to become 
acquainted with the minute details of this branch of farming, of the 
various natures and qualities of soils, and the different kinds of treat- 
ment they require, of the proper times and various methods of fkllow- 
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ing, ploughing, and harrowing, &c., will find full and explicit explana- 
tions in this essay. 



A SELECTION OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. (London : /• W. Parker,) 

We hare seen this work, in the pages of a contemporary, boldly 
called '* Whately's Synonyms," on what authority we do not know. 
Whately appears as editor, and, in the course of the work, the Arch- 
bishop's writings are far more frequently appealed to than those of any 
other writer. It is unquestionably the work of a scholar, confident 
and discriminating, desiring to take our language simply as it stands, 
and shaking off its past history as much as possible. 

** We have seldom in the following pages," says the author, ^* intro- 
duced what are usually considered so closely connected with the sub- 
ject of synonyms, as to demand a prominent place in a work of this 
kind, namely, Etymologies.'' Again, *' Our question is not what 
ought to be, or formerly was the meaning of a word, but what it now 
is; nor can we be completely guided by quotations from Shakspeare, 
or Milton, or even from Addison, or Johnson." . . . **The standard 
we shall refer to in the present work, is the sense in which a word is 
used by the purest writers, and most correct speakers of our days." 
(Author's Preface*) 

With such views of the extremely rapid fiux of language, perhaps 
the most useful thing the author could have done would have been to 
have given us a distinct account of the English words which have 
changed their meaning since the days of Johnson, or which are now in 
transitu with what he calls good authorities, to justify his suppositions ; 
this would have been a good excuse for a short work : for, as books of 
reference, both this and Taylor's of Norwich, on the same subject, re- 
cently noticed by us, are far from complete. With regard to these 
'* best authors of the present day,'* we are reminded of the covenant 
and 

" The purest code 
Of churches best reformed abroad ; 
Though no two of us can agree. 
Where or which churches these may be." 

Undoubtedly there would be considerable difference of opinion, even 
amongst men of letters, as to what recent authors may or may not be 
considered as exhibiting, in their writings, model English ; as to 
whether any deference should be shown to those popular writers, 
"whose genius can embellish impropriety, and whose authority can 
make error venerable;" for such writers are numerous, and influen- 
tial — Keats, Carlyle, Tennyson, Barrett : whether the chaste *• Quar- 
terly," canonizes in its pages, or the more ornate ** Edinburgh." 
Again, with reference to date : ** deme unum, atque etiam unum ;" if 
Johnson is obsolete, is his friend Burke, is Paley, is Cowper? 

However, the author of the Synonyms does not trouble himself 
much with quoting modern writers ; four or five are all that are ap- 
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pealed to throughout the trolume ; we are obliged to trust almost en- 
tirely to our own recollection, to confirm or contradict the author's 
dogmas. Were he an ignorant man this would be intolerable, but 
fortunately he is both well informed and acute, there are no such in- 
accuracies as occur from time to time in ** Taylor's" book ; the percep- 
tion of shades of difference in the meaning' of words is amazingly 
quick and subtle. 

"To Tbach, Instruct, Inform, Educatb" (page 27). 

" ' Teaching/ '' strictly speaking, when distinguished from instruction, is 
applied to the practice of an art or branch of knowledge ; instruction to the 




well as the master. A child who has been taught to learn lessons by rote 
without understanding them, will find difficulty in comprehending instruC" 
tion in the principles of what he has learned. Henee we speak of teaching 
a brute, but never of instructing it. In short, a person who is informed, 
knows something he did not before, one who is instructed vnderstands some- 
thing he did not before. One who is taught can do something he could not 
do before." 

"Different, Unlike" (page 51). 

. ..." In short, things are said to be ' unlike,' when they might be ex- 
pected to be like v' different,' when non-resemblance is in the natural course 
of things.'' 



f> 



" Effects, CoNSBauBNCBs, Results." 

...."' Effects,' as distinguished from the other terms we have men- 
tioned, are applied to something which immediately follows from any cause, 
whether mental or physical. They can therefore, to a certain estent, be 
calculated on beforehand. ' Consequences,' are more remote, and spring less 
directly from causes $ they rather follow in the train of an event. We may 
foresee the consequences of anything, but we always act with a view to its 
effects. For instance, the effect of wearing clothes, is to cover one; the con- 
sequence is that they wear out ; we foresee this consequence in buying them, 
but it is with a view to the immediate effect — the covering us, that we act. 
' Results,' are still more remote than ' consequences.' ' Consequences ' and 
' effects ' are both applied to a change which is in the act of taking place, 
while ' result ' implies the state of things when the change has taken place. 
Hence it is both more remote and more general.'' 



t9 



These mre fair specimens, and they certainly remind us of the clear, 
strong, homely sense and style of Whately, and of his logical keenness. 
How good again is the following distinction : — 



tt 



RoMANTio, Sentimental." 



" Both these terms are used to express the effect of ill- directed or exces- 
sive feeling and imagination ; but in romance — the imagination, in senti- 
ment — the feelings have the predominance." 

Many of the brief occasional remarks are fuU of sense, pointy and 
knowledge of human nature« Thus, in connection with the above : — 
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^ Sentimentality it the characteristic of a weaker mind, and ia therefore 
leas curable. It la easier to correct an abuse of imagination than an abuse 
of feeling." 

When distinguishing between '* meek " and '^ soft/' he observes, 
'' Many think uiat a woman whose manners are very soft must, neces- 
sarily, be meek ; whereas, softness is consistent even with self-will and 
obstinacy." This strongly reminds us of Crabbt's admirable lines :— 

''Your friend has found it not an easy thing. 
Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bnng; 
These weeping willows, though they seem inclined 
By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 
Can from their bent divert this weak but stubborn kind." 

In some few cases, the author is minute almost to trifiing-^seeming 
to hesitate, himself, about the turn of the scale. 

" To ' alleviate ' is only used to describe what is done to others ; to ' mi- 
tigate ' is rather oftener applied to ourselves." — Page 29. 

We might quote several more instances of the same kind, where 
good writers would, we are sure, use either of the discriminated words 
indifferently. Sometimes we think the author is wrong. 

" To announce is applied to persons and tidings, but not to opinions ; to 
declare wad proclaim to tidings and opinions, but not to persons." 

Surely we say with propriety, " Victoria was proclaimed Queen." 
Elegant may be applied to mental qualifications, which graceful never 






can. 



Are we not then permitted to speak of a ** graceful style,** " a grace- 
ful writer ? " 



" Joyful and its conjugate word joy, are used for the highest degree of 
pleasure, and always for pleasure excited by some external event." 

We do not believe that the sense of the word joy has altered since 
the days of Pope, who writes thus : — 

" What notUug earthly ffwe$ or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy," 

'* Glad is the lowest degree of pleasure." 

He should rather have said, it indicates a lively and self-displaying, 
not an intense pleasure. ^' Almost too happy to be glad," is the for- 
cible and beautiful expression of one of our modern poets. 

Other instances of the same kind might be pointed out, but we do 
not wish to pick hoies in a work of merit and usefulness. 

It is quite in vain for a scholar to attempt to dismiss all the influ- 
ences of his scholarship. His etymological knowledge evidently haunts 
the author all through his book, notwithstanding his attempts to make 
it plain, matter-of-fact, and unpedantic. 
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FORTIFICATION ; FOR OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND STUDENTS OF MI- 
LITARY HISTORY : WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND NOTES. BY LIEUT, 

HENRY YULE, BENGAL ENGINEERS. (Edinburgh and London : 

Blackwood ^ Sons.) 
Since the publication of our August number we have had the pleasure 
of perusing this excellent and useful work. We say the pleasure, be- 
cause, as our pursuits do not generally lie among parapets and ditche?, 
ramparts, bastions and barbettes, we conceived that Lieut. Yule's book 
would prove somewhat tedious and uninteresting in the reading. On 
the contrary, we must do it the justice to remark, that we have read 
some novels and many a poem which did not possess the interest of 
this volume ; and we verily believe that even those who are habitually 
light readers, were they to ** screw their courage up,'* and elevate their 
thoughts and views to the lofty heights of some of Lieut. Yule's ram- 
parts and bastions, and sit down with the heroic daring of resolution 
required by such readers for the study of ramps and traverses, flanks 
and curtains, gorges of bastions and demigorges, as well as the various 
systems of Vauban and Coehorn, would rise much gratified with the re- 
sult of their courage, and would have gained some insight into the 
covered-way, with all its secret recesses, tunnels, and staircases. 

It is stated, in the preface, that '* a small impression of a work con- 
taining the substance of this was printed la«t year, for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy at Edinburgh, which met with 
the approval of some interested in the subject." The approbation be- 
stowed on the first impression suggested its publication in the present 
enlarged form. The aim of the author, in this essay, has been *' to 
give principles and essential details in a natural and readable order, 
and freely to use biographical and other illustrative notices, with the view 
of giving something of life-like interest to a study which is too often 
vaguely regarded by soldiers as a dim compound of strange angular 
diagrams and technical jargon." 

In a preliminary chapter, the author commences with some geome- 
trical problems of frequent occurrence in plan-drawing, which ought 
to be well understood before proceeding with the practical part of the 
study: he then proceeds with the definitions of the various terms used 
in fortification, which are given with much clearness; and with the 
principles of outline and general rules, which are also treated in a very 
perspicuous manner. After a lucid description of the various forms of 
field- works, the calculations necessary for the construction of such 
works are given in detail; and in the interesting discussion of extend- 
ed systems of works " which follows, the author introduces notices like 
these: — **The camp which Frederick II. fortiBed in the vicinity of 
Schweidnitz, in 1761, when hemmed-in by the Austrian and Russian 
armies, was the means of saving him from destruction at the most critical 
period of his history, and had great fame in the last century as a specimen 
of field-fortification on a large scale. The camp was of an oblong form, 
and consisted of a great number of detached works on a chain of low hills, 
covered in front by rivulets, which left few points exposed to attack." 
Again, *' One of the most remarkable instances in history of the use of the 
field-engineer's art, is that naturally so oft referred to by every English 
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writer on military subjects — the lines which Lord Wellington threw 
up to cover Lisbon, and behind which, retiring after the victory of Bu- 
saco (1810), he baffled the endeavours of the French, under the Em- 
peror's ablest lieutenant." By the introduction of similar notices, the 
author illustrates the principles of field-fortification in a very pleasing 
and instructive manner. 

In permanent fortification, the author commences with a description 
of '* Vauban's First System," and, after a brief explanation of the 
modes of attacking and defending a fortress, he adverts to the '* Modern 
System," as well as to the systems of Coehorn, Montalembert, Carnot, 
and Botismard. Fifteen portraits, executed in a very creditable man- 
ner, of these and other eminent men, are interspersed throughout the 
volume; and an ample appendix contains interesting biographical 
sketches of all those celebrated men whose portraits have been given in 
the work. This appendix will be read with much interest, as also the 
•'Glossary of Military Terms," with which the volume closes. 

In the eight large plates, illustrative of the principles of fortification, 
there are given the plans of several fortifications both at home and 
abroad. 

Of this volume we must observe, that while it is well calculated to 
aid the student in the acquisition of the principles of military science, 
it is, at the same time, more than ordinarily attractive by the introduc- 
tion of so many interesting historical notices. 



SCHOOL SERIES, EDITED BY 'IHE llEV. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., INSPECTOR- 

' GENERAL ov MILITARY SCHOOLS. (Loudou : LoTig mans ,)}i 

1. THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OT EUCLID. BY THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S., OF 

KNELLER TRAIKIIIG COLLEGE, TWICKENHAM. 

2. GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS. BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., LATE PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE COLLEGE FOR 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Gleig did well to secure for his School Series the services of two 
such men as Mr. Tate and Mr. Hughes ; their reputation is a guarantee 
that the volumes to which their names are attached deserve the con- 
fidence of the public. 

The first of the two works above-mentioned appears to be a reprint 
of Mr. Tate's ** First Three Books of Euclid's Elements of Geometry, 
after the text of Dr. Robert Simson," which has already been for 
some time in the hands of schoolmasters. In its present shape we can 
give it our hearty commendation, as it has been considerably reduced 
in price. Now that the Committee of Council on Education encou- 
rage an acquaintance with Euclid in preference to mechanics, mensu- 
ration, and astronomy, this cheap edition of the First Three Books will 
be particularly acceptable to pupil-teachers. 

Of Mr. Hughes's Geography, as a book ** for the use of beginners,'' 
we cannot speak too highly. 

The author has very properly avoided any general account of the 
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physical geography of the world, and after giving the most indispens-' 
able preliminary notions of the figure and surface of the earth as an 
'* Introduction/' has confined himself to a description of the separate 
portions of the land. This plan is one of the greatest merits of the 
book. It enables the author, without any constrained arrangement of 
the subject, to follow out what we may call the natural method, com- 
mencing with our .own country, and proceeding from that to the nations 
situated nearest to us, and so on to those that are most remote. The 
child's ideas about the world in which he lives are thus gradually ex« 
panded, until he is prepared to lake in the whole of it at one view ; 
whereas, if the opposite course is pursued, he is puzzled and confused 
by the novelty and vastness of the subject so suddenly presented to his 
mind, and his progress is literally backwards, for he is made to pass 
from the difficult to the simple. One of the surest tests of the utility 
and judgment of a teacher is the manner in which he lays out the matter 
of instruction, in regard to quantity, arrangement, and relative import- 
ance ; and this, in like manner, is the surest test of the merit of an ele- 
mentary school-book. 

The manner in which Mr. Hughes has carried out his plan is worthy of 
notice. He first treats of the Physical Geography of each of the great divi- 
sions of the land, and then proceeds to give a separate account of each of 
its National Divisions. ** Physical geography," says he, ** is the most 
important branch of the subject ; both because the natural features of the 
earth are liable to little change and in most respects continue the same 
through all ages, and also because they exert a powerful influence over 
the development of human industry. That is to say, the occupations 
of any people will in a great degree depend upon whether the country 
which they inhabit is maritime or inland, mountainous or level — whether 
it contains rivers, or is generally arid and sterile ; as well as upon what 
are its climate and its natural productions — ^whether belonging to the 
mineral, the vegetable, or animal kingdom." The limits of his space 
have not allowed him to trace this connection, nor indeed to account 
for any of the phenomena which he describes ; but the facts are given 
in their proper consecutive order, and it will be the duty of the teacher 
to point out more particularly the relation in which they stand to one 
another. What we ought to have in class-books is not so much actual 
detailed instruction, as a good framework of facts for the teacher to 
fill up. 

The book is admirably adapted for use in elementary schools, and 
we trust that it may also find its way into our middle schools, where^ 
some of the old class of geographies, consisting chiefly of lists of names,, 
still maintain their ground against the improved works that aire now- 
published. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 

QuES. 1 1 1 .--Proposed by P. T. 
A SILVER shield in the form of an octagon weighs 150 oz., and is *09 
inches thick ; required the length of the side. 

Antwered by Mr. Herbert, Mr. Righton, Mr. Henry, Mr. Dyer, 

and the Proposer. 

150 X 1728 



No. c. in. in the shield 



10470 



150 X 1728 
.•. Surface of the shield = ,^.-^ — r^ ■* 275*07 sq. in. 

10470 X '09 

liet 4r «e the length of thp side, then we baye from the formula for the area of the 
polygon, 

8 „ 180° 

— • «a-cot— - « 27507; 

4 o 

whence wc find, x ^ 7*547 inches. 

QuES. 2 lUt'-^Proposed by Mr. Draper, Rochester. 

Given a and b the parallel sides of a trapezoid inscribed in a circle, 
and the obtuse angle double the acute angle ; to find the area of the 
trapezoid. 

Answered by Prismoid, Mr. Cock, H. P>, and Mr. Hill. 

Of the two parallel sides let a be the greater ; then because the opposite angles 
are together equal to two right angles, therefore each acute angle = ^ of ] 80° =» 
60*>. 

Let the sides which are not parallel be produced until they meet ; then the trian- 
glee thus formed will be equilateral, the side of the greater being a, and that of ^he 
mailer one b. Hence we haye, 

Area trapezoid » differenee of the areas of the triangles, 



.(|)-..3-(±)-..S. 



4 ^ 

QuES. 113. — Proposed by Mr. O'Clazy, Durham. 
Being a friend of the cold-water system, I intend to make a circular 
pond in the front of my house, and a circular island in the centre, 
raised a feet above the surface of the water, which is to be d feet deep : 
I request the aid of my Journal friends, to tell me the breadth of the 
water, so that the excavated earth may just raise the island to the 
height required. 

Answered by Mr. Sheppard, Mr, Dyer, Mr. Sailer, Mr. Sothern, 

and the Proposer, 

Let r » the radius of the smaller circle^ or island ; and x » the width of the 
water, 

* See Tate*s Mensuration, &c. p. 150. 
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Area ring =ir (2r +x) »; 
.'. Content of earth to be excavated btJ (2r + dr) x. 
Earth to form the islands r r^ x a. 
Hence we have by the question, 

vd (2r + «) jr=ir r^ a, 

.*. «3 + 2r*«^. 



.'. «=r 



{V^4 



LIST or MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Mr. Herbert, Wootton, ans. Ill, 112, 113; Mr. O'Clazey, Durham, ans. Ill, 
112, 113; Mr. Sheppard, ans. Ill, 112, 113 ; Prlimoid, Tewkesbury, ans. Ill, 112 
113; H. P., Newcastle, ans. Ill, 112, 113; G. J., Alnwick, ans. Ill, 112; Mr. 
Sothern, Barton Wood, ans. Ill, 112, 113 ; T. V. Henry, ans. Ill, 112, 113 ; H. 
Heppingstaed, Manningham, ans. Ill; E. Cartbew, Roehampton, ans. Ill, 112, 
113; J. Salter, Durham, ans. Ill, 112, 113; Mark, ans. Ill, 112, 113; J.T.Cock, 
St. Ives, ans. Ill, 112, 113; W. Righton, Jun., ans. Ill, 112, 113; Sam Dyer, 
Wansiead, ans. Ill, 112, 113; E. Rutter, Sunderland, ans. HI, 112,113; R. 
Thompson, Berwick, ans. 113; J. B., O. Malton, 111, 112, 113; J.Rowlatt, Ever- 
creech, ans. Ill, 112, 113; G. Morris, Gosport, ans. Ill, 112, 113; H. HiU, Mort- 
lake, ans. Ill, 112, 113; A. M., ans. Ill, 113. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE AirSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR DECEMBER, 1851. 

QuES. 114. — Proposed by Mr, O'Clazey, Durham, 

If a person travel round the earth at the equator, how many square 
miles of its surface may he see, supposing the earth to be a perfect 
sphere, 8000 miles in diameter, and the height of the person's eye 
five feet ? 

QuES. 115. — Proposed by Prismoid, Tewkesbury, 

To determine an expression for the area of an octagon in terms of 
the side. 

QuES. 116. — Proposed by Mr, Sheppard. 

A wheel 6i feet diameter is obstructed by a stone 3 inches high. 
Required the force necessary to surmount this obstacle, supposing the 
line of traction to pass through the axis at an angle of 30° to the 
horizon, and the load upon the axis to be 10 cwt. 



Zo Cotrejqrott^tnenttf. 

R. A. The paper was published in an early number of the •* Educational Magazine," 
and is already in the hands of many of our reader?. We are obliged for the Exa- 
mination Papers^ but they are hardly suited for us. 
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MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCATION BILL, 

Tub proviMont of the plan embodied in the Manchester and Salford 
Education Bill, may eventually have so extensive a bearing upon our 
national education, that an abstract of the proposed Bill, as recently 
circulated by its friends and promoters, must be regarded as no unim- 
portant document, although the separate clauses of the Bill will proba- 
bly receive considerable modification, before tiiey are actually submitted 
to Parliament. The measure would be entitled to attention, ii it were 
only on account of the united support which it has received from the 
bishop and leadings clergy, as well as from the ministers of various de-p 
nominations and from the laity of Manchester. But its principal claim 
to notice is, that the plan contained in it is one which it is proposed, 
first, to apply by way of experiment to the populous district where it 
has been devised, and then, if successful there, to extend it to similar 
districts, if not to the country at large. Under this view, wiiether it be 
actually carried into effect or not, or whether, if carried into effect, 
it prove successful or not, it can hardly fail of producing con-* 
sequences of considerable moment. This will sufficiently appear from 
a general outline of the plan proposed. 

The following is the abstract which has been published as an appen- 
dix to the report of a conversazione of friends and promoters, held in 
the Town Hall, Manchester, on the 28th of August last, the Bishop of 
Manchester in the chair : — 

1. The Manchester and Salford Education Bill proposes %o authorize a 
rate, not exceeding sixpence in the pound, upon all property within the two 
boroughs, for the purpose of placing the means of education within the 
reach of every inhabitant. 

2. The education so secured will be absolutely free from expense to all who 
desire to avail themselves of it. 

3. This bill provides for the maintenance and effectual support of all ex- 
isting schools connected with religious bodies whose claim to participate in 
the parliamentary grant of education has been recognised by the legislature. 

4. This bill provides for the admission of all schools similarly qualified, 
w]iether actually so participating or not. 

5. Schools not subject to j^ovemment inspection will not be required to 
become so by this bill. 

6. No interference with the ownership, discipline, or management of ex- 
ieting schools is allowed by this bill, which is expressly designed to stimulate 
and extend the system produced by vduntsry effort, to a degree commen- 
surate with the wants of the community. 

7. Proper security is taken by this bill for the religious character of the 
educaticm to be so offered, but attendance on the teaching of distinctive 
religious doctrine is in no cases made compulsory. 

8. No schools will be excluded from the benefit of the rate on account of 
their connection with any religious community, but all will be admitted on 
equal terms. 

9. Every parent will be at perfect liberty to select for his child such school 
as may be in his opinion at once the most convenient, the best conducted, 
and the most in accordance with his own religious opinions. 

10. No part of the rate required can be applied to the erection or esta- 
bHshment of any schools (except as mentioned in No. 12); but the whole 
fimount raised mH be applied directly in payment for instruction actually 
received by the children within the two boroughs. 

▼OL. IX. — KO. XII. M 
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11. Such payments will be in all cases exactly proportionate to the number 
of children actually attending school, and will therefore cease whenever the 
services which they are intended to remunerate, cease to be available. 

12. In districts where school accommodation shall be found insufficient, 
and shall so continue after due notice, provision is made for the establish- 
ment of schools out of the rates, so that an adequate supply of school ac- 
commodation is fully guaranteed by this bill. . 

13. The administration of the funds raised from the rates is effectually 
secured to the representatives of the ratepayers, periodically elected. 

14. The principle of local self-government has been maintained through- 
out this bill, reference being made to a central authority only in cases re- 
quired for the protection of ratepayers, parents,. or children. 

15. Ample security is taken by this bill for the efficient inspection of all 
schools admitted into union, — for the employment of properly qualified 
masters^ and for raising the general standard of education. 

In order to render this very brief abstract of tlie Bill more intelli- 
gible, it may be proper to state more fully what is intended under some 
of the heads of it, as may be gathered from the speeches at the con- 
versazione. The distinguishing characteristic of the scheme is the 
imposition of an educational rate, to be collected under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. One important condition to be required of those 
who would partake of the benefits of this rate, though not distinctly 
stated in the above abstract, is, that schools assisted out of the rate 
shall use the Holy Scriptures in the teaching of the children. Another 
main feature of the plan is, that existing schools, of whatever religious 
denomination, are to be supported out of the proceeds of the rate, in 
proportion to the number of children actually attending them. 
The conditions of inspection are to remain nearly the same as those 
now imposed by the Privy Council. Under head 7, is contained a re- 
gulation by which any children may be exempted, if it be formally 
demanded, from the necessity of learning any religious creed, catechism, 
or distinctive formulary in the schools of their own selection. From 
head 10 it appears that the building of new schools is to be left as far as 
may be to voluntary efforts; but when built out of the rate, as provided 
for under head 12, though the use of the Holy Scriptures is to be en- 
forced, it is expressly declured that no creed, catechism, or distinctive 
religious formulary shall be taught therein, as they will be entirely dis- 
connected from any religious body, congregation, or sect. 

It would far exceed our limits to attempt to discuss all the importaot 
principles of education, involved in this plan. We must therefore con- 
fine ourselves to some remarks upon two or three particulars connected 
with it. 

And first, as already observed, when viewed only as an experiment, 
it is to be regarded as a matter of no small concern. The unanimity 
hitherto displayed by its friends and promoters has been such, that 
their failure or success in carrying their plan into effect is equally 
important. For if they fail in this first step, after such apparent con- 
cord in attempting; it, it will require no ordinary courage to make a 
second trial. And if, on the other hand, they succeed in carrying 
their plan into operation, whether that plan answer their expectations 
or not, the question of the general education of the poor will in either 
case be considerably affected. For if the plan, when applied, be found 
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to produce only a fair proportion of the benefits which many seem to 
anticipate from it, one resuU will most probably be. its almost general 
adoption in populous districts. But if, when applied, its results fall 
greatly or altogether short of what has teen hoped for, then the question 
of obtaining the means of educating the poor by a compulsory local 
rate will, probably, for a considerable time be regarded as settled, and 
the friends of general education must be content to fall back upon the 
voluntary system, aided as at present, by such assistance as can be 
procured from the State. 

Another observation is suggested by that part of the plan which 
seems to have procured for it such general acceptance. This as stated 
at the conversazione by an Independent minister, Mr. R. Fletcher, is, 
that according to his view, ** the rate is intended to be applied simply 
10 the secular part of the instruction, and the religious portion is en- 
tirely left to the conscience of the parent or guardian of the child, with- 
out interference from the State." '* The money is not given to the 
schoolmaster or school-managers to support the school establishment ; 
but it may be regarded as given, in fact, to the parents to send their 
children to school. You pay simply in proportion to the number of 
scholars sent, and therefore it is just the same as if the ratepayers gave 
the money into the hands of the parents and said, * We want your 
children educated, well educated ; we will take care that the masters 
you send them to are persons competent to give secular .instruction ; we 
shall examine them as to their fitness to teach, and your children, as 
to their progress from time, to time; but we leave you to select the 
school of whatever religious denomination you wish them to go to, 
and to have them taught such religion as you wish ; with that we wont 
interfere.' Who shall say that the parents have not a right to choose 
the teachers and the school, and the religious teaching they prefer ? 
or that this method is an invasion either of churchmen on the one hand, 
or of dissent on the other ? In ray view there would be forcing of con- 
science and infringement of religious liberty, if parents were obliged to 
accept an education for their children without religion, when they 
deemed it essential that religion should be blended with it, or if they 
were compelled to submit to some prescribed form of religion ; but I 
can, dissenter as I am, come in with this scheme, as it leaves all to 
choose such religion as, in the sight of God, they believe to be right 
and proper, without the State interfering to say how it is taught, or 
affecting to judge at all in the matter, its inquiries being wholly re- 
stricted to the secular instruction.'' 

Now a plan such as may be thus described, does appear to be one 
which any person who is convinced of the importance of general edu- 
cation, may conscientiously take part in without any compromise of 
religious principle. But then does the plan in question, as at present 
proposed, sufficiently correspond with this description of it? It is 
true that, as at present explained, it does not propose to interfere with 
the doctrines taught in the schools already established. But, as stated 
under head 7, whilst proper security is taken for the religious character 
of the education offered, attendance on the teaching of distinctive re- 
ligious doctrine is in no case made compulsory ; that is, in a Church 
of England school^ even the children of professed members of that 
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chnrefay if their {wrentB please to require it, may be es&oapt from being 
taught any distinctire religious doctrine. Now it does appear difficult 
to conceive how sucb a condition can be intposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment upon any school^ whether of Churchmen or Dissenters, without 
the State thereby manifestly interfering to say how religion is to be 
taught; certainly in imposing the above condition it cannot be said, not 
to affect to judge at all in the matter. It is daily becoming mote and 
more a generally recognised principle that religion should be blended 
with education. Nay, as was most forcibly expressed at this refy 
meeting by the right rev. chairman, many have come, as the bishop 
declares that he has, ^* not to the surmise, not to the opldion, not to 
the conviction, but to the knowledge, that edttoatiott without religion 
is a nullity, and an unreality.*' But then, surely, if religion bci so 
essential to education, it ought lo be truly and essentially embodied In 
it, and enter more or less into every part of it. And as religion shontd 
influence every action of daily life, so it should, as far as possible, be 
interwoven with every part of the daily teachmg of children. This 
teems to apply in a peculiar manner to what ought to be the teaching 
of the youthful members of the Church of England. At admission 
into that Church it is specially enjoined upon those who have brought 
the infant for admission^ to see that it be taught so soon as it shall 
be able to learn, what a solemn vow, promise, and profession has beeti 
made by them for it ; and chiefly, they are to provide that it may leai^Jl 
the creed, and all other things that a Christian ought t6 ktioiv dnd 
believe to bis souFs health. Now What mor^ likely to l«isseti ^ child's 
reverence for such teaching, or to destroy the humble and trustful coii- 
fidence of a child's belief^ than to see some of its 60fApatHt^iis d&tfy 
exempted from instruction^ which it is tdld is so neces^ry as t6 have 
been publicly ordered by the Church. How can this duty be th^n- 
tinned without suggesting to the inqnisitive mind of a child, Wh^ then 
are not my schooUellows so abd so taught the samet To ralie que^- 
tions of thi:» sort in the mind of a child, before it is at M ciipable of 
judging between opposite opinions, can hardly fail of being most \n* 
jurious both to the child who is to receive religious instruction and to 
the child who is to bil exempted. And it seems strange that Dis» 
senters have not objected to the evils of such a system as strongly as 
Church people* Perhaps it may be, that less definite teaclittig Mpg 
prescribed by the former^ the admission of the conditiotl iti qudsttotf 
may in their case involve a less ap|>aretit sacrifiee of prindipie, (hsii 
where a distinctive formulary for religions insti'uction has beetl eii** 
joined. At all events, we do not see how, i^ ^ piad^ like Man- 
chester, where schools of every religious deDomiiiatiort may be fotitid, 
and whercj according to the protfisioiis of the proposed Bill, gtmtii fO 
each are lo be in proportion to the number of scholars, it can be toid 
that the positive cotidition of eitetnptioti frotn t'eligioiis instructkrit^ 
whenever demanded, is necessary to the trifti M the experiment Of 
education by a local rate; nor, indeed^ do We ^ee how such a ddtt^' 
dition can be fully and honestly observed, iii atiy plan which pfofessei 
to secure the religious character of the education to be offered. How 
far in smaller places, not circumstanced as Manchester, some al1ow«^ 
anee may be made^ is atiother (|nestioff. But in such eases, whether 
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at regards Churchmen or DiaeenterB, it would surely be prefiprabh 
^ ffive a permissive power of maktue exceptions accordioe: to cire 



le to 
give a permissive power of making exceptions according to ciream- 
stanccs, rather than to impose an alMolute condition upon all. There 
would in Sttcli a course be less occasion of division afibtded, and less 
temptation to sacrifice of prmctple and of conscience^ 
Z2^^ already observed^ the building of new schools is to be left as far as 
possible to voluntary efforts. But when in the case provided for under 
bead 12, provision is to be made for building schools out of the rate, 
tbese schools are to be entirely disconnected from any religious body» 
and it is expressly declared that no creed, catechism, or distinctive 
religious formulary shall be taught therein. Of this part of the plan, 
the friends and promoters of the bill say, that they are prepared to 
defend, but they do not feel themselves called upon to advocate it, as 
its introduction is rather in compliance with the necessities of the case 
than the free expression of their own feelings and wishes. It seems so 
unlikely that this part of the plan will be adopted, •specially in a mea« 
sure which is only to be regarded as an experimenl, that we will not 
now dwell upon our many objections to it. 

But if the proposed measure become law» in whatever form and 
under whatever raodiiicutions tliis may be effected, there is one obstacle 
to its successful application, which, unless it can in some degree be 
removed, will probably do more to disappoint the promoters of the 
plan than all other obstacles put together. We mean the parent's 
taking the children from school as soon as they are able to earn any-^ 
thing. If this be the case, as we have in former numbers of the Journal 
shown that it is, in agricultural districts^ where the employment of 
children is only at certain times of the year, how much tnore in manu- 
facturing districts, where employment is independent of the seasons, and 
where,^ since the extensive introduction of machinery, every measuite of 
strength, or rather every subdivision of manual labour, however small, 
if only its regular application Can be depended upon, may be turned to 
account ; and where^ too, tbe wages of the parents are so variable, and 
liable at certain times to be so reduced^ that the smallest additiotis from 
tbeir children's earnings may bo of great importance^ The mere 
saving of threepence or fourpeode a week for schooling, which is the 
utmost that securing education to the poor absolutely free of expense 
can effect by the proposed plan, will, it is to be feared, be regarded but 
as a small boon^ when set against the two or three or four shillings 
which might be earned in the mill or Workshops How then is this 
obstacle to be dealt with ? 

It has always appeared to us, that the great problem, as regards the 
proper education of the poor, is to devise some plan, which after the 
earliest years of mfancy and during the yet early period of youth, 
would combine some school-teaching with profitable employment and 
actual training in works of Industry. The common working man 
spends the greater part of his time in acts of labour, and can devote 
but a small portion of it to reading and such like exercises. The 
natural effect of constant bodily labour is to render the mind indis- 
posed for intellectual exertion : just as constant mental employment 
m often found to make the student unwilling to take even such bodily 
exercise as is essential to health. Under the present system the youth* 
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fu] labourer is generally in early boyhood^ or rather in childhood, 
transferred at once, and for life, from the schoolroom to the field or' 
manufactory — from the exercise of the mind to the labour of the 
body, and from, the society of fellow learners to that of fellow work- 
men. Thus reading and such like pursuits give place altogether to 
manual employments, and the mind becomes first indisposed to, and 
then almost incapable of any mental exertion. 

Now the obvious remedy for this evil seems to be, to endeavour to 
render the transfer from the school to a course of uninterrupted manual 
labour more gradual, or rather less sudden and complete than it gene- 
rally is. Thus in agricultural districts children may be permitted, as 
indeed they often are, to go to work at the seasons when ihey can be 
employed, and when not wanted in the field to return to school. And 
young men who in summer and autumn are engaged in labour from 
morning to night, may during winter spend their otherwise unoccupied 
ei'enings in keeping up and improving the knowledge gained at school. 
Thus the mental faculties may be kept in exercise, and the employment 
of the mind combined with the labour of the body, and the powers of 
the two may grow and strengthen together and be made mutually sub- 
servient to one another. The actual progress in school learning under 
such a system may at the time appear Jess, and the attendance at 
school be less regular, but the knowledge actually acquired would be 
more. lasting, and the discipline of the school might even be extended 
to the field. And surely with a little forethought and arrangement, 
something similar might be devised for those engaged in workshops 
and manufactories. It is true that in the latter, employment is not re- 
gulated as in husbandry by the seasons; but the fluctuations of trade 
upon wjiich employment in manufactories depends, are scarcely less 
frequent than the. changes of the year, and. certainly not less liable to 
extreipes. And when at such, periods numbers can only be partially 
employed, what greater mitigation of the. evil to the young than a 
system, which would afford them an opportunity of turning to good ac- 
count at so important a , part of their lives, an interval which would 
otherwise be misemployed, and of keeping up and adding to the learning 
already acquired ? As regards that early part of life when children are 
first employed in manufactories, it would certainly be a very great ad- 
v^antage for them, and could occasion but comparatively little loss 
either to their parents or masters, if they spent only half the usual time 
at work, and the other half at school. Thus the best of their- bodily 
strength would be expended in labour without injury or exhaustion, 
and at the same time their minds would be exercised and cultivated; 
they would earn considerably more than the expense of schooling, and 
be laying the foundation for becoming- better workmen by uniting the 
improvement of their moral and rational powers wiih the acquisition of 
manual dexterity and habits of labour. One probable advantage would 
be that the regular attendance and strict order, absolutely required in 
the manufactory, WQuld at least in some degree be extended to the 
school. Another benefit virould be. that the masters of the manufac- 
tories would, have a more direct interest in the schools, and would thus 
have an opportunity of manifestiog concern for the welfare of their 
youthful work-people beyond what may now appear, when their atten- 
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tion it mainly directed, as far as the management of their mills requires 
it, to obtaining the greatest amount of labour at the least cost. It may 
be objected that the organization of such relays of youthful workers 
wonid occasion more trouble and superintendence than the produce of 
their labour would repay. 

But it is obvious that the principal trouble would be in its first 
adoption and establishment, and that this might soon be overcome. The 
regard for the good of the children which such a system, if voluntarily 
adopted, would indicate on the part of the masters^ would ensure the 
good- will and co-operation of the parents. The working by relays 
is, we believe, no novelty in manufactories even as regards children, 
since the limitation of their hours of labour by Act of Parliament. 
Skill similar to that so successfully and perseveringly applied to pur- 
poses of art, will we may venture to hope, be willingly applied with 
no less diligence and success to the higher purposes of promoting the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the rising generation of artisans, by 
so regulating their hours of labour, and subdividing their employments, 
as to afford them opportunities of employing the mind as well as the 
body, and of increasing in wisdom as they increase in stature. But 
the subject is too important to be passed over with a mere cursory 
notice. We will, however, at present only add with reference to the 
proposed plan at Manchester, ihat, as it appears to us, its pt'omoters 
will do but little by it towards improving general education there^ 
unless they can combine a certain amount of early remunerative em« 
ployment with regular attendance at school. 



THE CAMBRIDGE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

In our Journal for August we extracted at length from the First 
Annual Report of the Industrial School, recently established at 
Cambridge, in the Victoria Road. From it we endeavoured to show 
the professed object of the school, the means iised by its promoters to 
accomplish their object, and the effect which up to that time had been 
produced by their labours. For information upon these points we 
must therefore refer our readers to what we there recorded. We at 
the same time expressed our hearty good wishes for the success of the 
institution, and our desire to render our pages in every way subservient 
to the prooootioa of the important work in which its supporters are 
engaged. 

Accordingly, we now take the earliest opportunity of noticing an ac- 
count which we have received of a public meeting, holden in the 
Town Hall at Cambridge, on the 28th of October, for the purpose of 
giving greater publicity to the principles and objects of this Industrial 
SciiooL The mayor, who acted as chairman, stated that he had been 
induced^ by reading the First Annual Report, to visit the school, and 
that that visit had materially increased his interest in it; and that he 
believed, if the institution were carried out to a much greater extent, 
an iocalculable amount of benefit would be conferred upon the town 
and aeighbcroi^ood. 
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The first resolution moved was to the effect^ that the eondition of 
the poorer classes in England is such as to render institutiqnSi of, the 
nature of Industrial Schools desirable. In supporting this,Jt was 
shown that schools in which there is a combination of moral instruc- 
tion and industrial training will do much towards, the diminution of 
that great extent of juvenile delinquency that is complained of in the 
reports of the Inspectors of Prisons ; and that the object of the Indus- 
trial School is to train boys, after their release from the National School, 
so that they may go into the world with habits of industry,, and with 
some skill in trade. It was also observed, by another speaker, that 
mere physical want is not the grand evil we have to contend against, 
but vice, idleness, and the want of self-command ; that, having seen a 
good deal of the worst part of large cities, he had always been struck 
by the vast amount of energy displayed by the blackguard classes, but 
had looked in vain for industry or order ; and that one admirable fea- 
ture in the present school is, that it does not reject boys because they 
have been bad before, but, on the contrary, has open arms for 
outcasts. 

The second resolution was, that the plan of the Cambridge Indus- 
tirial School is well adapted to the circumstances of the town, and 
deserving the warm support of the inhabitants. In moving this, the 
speaker said, it was natural to think that Cambridge should set an 
example in educating the poor, and that he trusted it would be followed 
all over England; and he ventured to suggest, that inany, under- 
graduates would do well if they would just take a walk to the Indus- 
trial School, or the Victoria Asylum, and there learn one of the 
important parts of a clergyman's duty. It was remarked, by another 
speaker, how exceedingly well adapted the institution is to boys who 
are running about without occupation or object, and who are a first- 
rate material to work upon — active, and energetic, and with plenty of 
fire if it could be properly directed. These boys have probably been 
at the National School, where they have got tired of their books; and 
the combination of out-door and in-door education, under the same 
master, is just the thing for them. But the moral influence exercised 
over the boys is perhaps the n^ost important feature in the institution. 
They are tempted to enter it by the prospect of benefit in this world, 
and the opportunitv is taken of teaching them something with regard 
to the world to come. 

The third resolution was to the effect, that the success of the institu-^ 
tion has been highly encouraging, and warrants the hope that the most 
sanguine expectations of its promoters will be realized. This resolution 
was moved and seconded by two clergymen, the Rev. H. Goodwin and 
the Rev. W. F. Witts, with whom the idea of the school originated, and 
to whose exertions it is greatly indebted. Mr. Goodwin, before speak- 
ing of the school itself, first adverted to several prejudices against it. 
It bad been objected, that they were training a class of operatives who 
were not required, and who, if required, would be produced, and that 
by thus violating the rules of political economy they were doing a 
great deal of mischief. ,To this he replied, that they were not intro- 
ducing a score of new and unnecessary gardeners, tailors, and shoe- 
makers into the town every year; but taking idle boys and making them 
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industrious bays. Tiicn it was said that tbey would injure iho smaller 
tradeamen by appreuticing boys, so to speak, to the school. But, so 
far from injuring them, it would be an advantage to the small tradef^ 
men to take boys as apprentices who had already at the school ^ot 
some knowledge of a handicraft, and it was notorious that a boy ap- 
prenticed to a tailor or shoemaker was a loss to his master at first, 
cutting away good cloth or good leather. But it never was the inten- 
tion of the promoters of the school to make either tailors or shoemakers, 
but that the boys should learn the use of their hands. And, for this 
reason, it would be a good thing, if they had money enough, to have a 
carpenter's shop or a forge. But they had no desire to make trades- 
men. Again, several subscribers, and a Government Inspector, had 
said, " It is all very well ; but the boys will eat your heads off.*' They 
thought it impossible to give the boys a dinner every day. But facts 
are stubborn things. Now for more than a year the boys had had a 
very plentiful dinner every day, at a price which he should have 
scarcely conceived it possible to supply it. The poor, too, themselves 
had objected to send their boys to the school. But they had outgrown 
that difficulty, and they might now have as many boys as they pleased ; 
and he thought he should rather astonish the magistrates if he were to 
state the names of some of them. He thought the institution might 
serve as an example for other places. He had had several applications 
for information ; and at Ramsgate an Industrial School had been esta- 
blished upon the Cambridge model. In speaking of the actual working 
of the school and its eifects upon the boys, he said, although it was to 
a certain extent a reformatory institution, and did not refuse any simply 
because they had been in trouble, still it was not merely reformatory. 
They took boys who could get no employment : that was the simple 
title to admission. The general character of the boys when admitted 
was very rough, and the effects produced upon them should be esti- 
mated with respect to that character. The effect produced with respect 
to steadiness of working habits was truly marvellous. Boys who had • 
been mere idlers were now in thorough good working order, and, if 
hired out, were worth a great deal more than before. They had, too, 
in a remarkable manner given up their bad habits, such as using bad 
language. One poor boy had said to him, '* You would not think so . 
bad of me, if you knew the sort of life I have led, and the constant sound 
of blasphemy in my ears.*' And, besides giving up bad habits, they had 
been brought to adopt good ones. Some had been. led to attend the . 
Sunday School ; and there was one instance of a boy having become a 
good Sunday-school teacher. , With respect to the moral effect pro- ; 
duced, he would mention the case of a boy who had been in gaol more 
than once, whose widowed mother, after he had been in the school two 
or three months, came and expressed with tears her gratitude for the 
result to the boy, and said that he used to be a perpetual torment to 
her, but for the last month or two he had been a real comfort. Now 
such things could not occur alone, and they might rest assured that, if 
such a moral influence was produced upon one unsatisfactory boy, 
other as great results w^re produced. But the success of such institu- 
tions would depend, in a very great degree, upon the efficient character 
*of the master. The committee might go and superintend at certain 

2 
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timet, but, after all, it was the master who was there constantly at 
work, and unless he were an efficient person no good would come of 
it. He wished people to go and look at the school themselves, and 
see if a great moral work was not going on. He did not wish to make 
out that the boys were angels ; but he did mean to say that, by God*s 
help, they should not be the devils they might hare been had there 
been no Industrial School. They wished the school to be considered 
a place for boys who were not able to get anything to do, from what- 
ever cause that inability might arise; and that it might be impossible 
for any boy to say that he was idle because no man would hire him. 
They wished a boy in trouble not to consider himself quite an outcast 
when he came out of gaol, and not to have an excuse for saying, '* If we 
are not thieves, what are we to do for a living V They wished the school, 
also, to be a kind of nursery for emigration. Thus, a young person 
aged nineteen, who had recently applied at the school upon the sub- 
ject, and was ignorant of the kind of employment that would be of use 
to him abroad, was recommended to attend the industrial School for the 
winter, and then present himself as a candidate for a free passage next 
year. He concluded by saying that hitherto they had paid their way, 
but that they now required further assistance, as they found that they 
could not manage fifty boys without extending their present building. 
Mr. Witts, in seconding the foregoing resolution, said that, about six 
. years ago, Mr. Goodwin and himself were walking along the lanes in 
St. Giles*, when they saw 15 or 20 boys, from 13 to 19 years old, 
idling about and using shocking language, and that then the design of 
this institution first entered their heads. He passed through the same 
parts that day, and did not see one boy idling there. This was satis- 
factory, but their success was not quite complete. At present they 
only gave boys their dinner ; they boarded them, but they did not 
lodge them. But there were cases in winch reformation was impos- 
sible, unless boys were removed from their parents; in which the 
'' home influence " was too strong for them to strive against. He did 
not anticipate lodging the boys on a large scale, but he hoped they 
should be able to lodge a few of the extreme cases. He had, for in- 
stance, in his mind's eye the case of a boy whom he had known for 
sei^n years, and had been trying to refonn, but without success. He 
got him to attend the National School, and he would behave there well 
for a w«ek, and then break out again as bad as ever. He then got 
htm to the Industrial School, from wlvichhe had been expelled two or 
three times ; and at last it was found impossible to do anything with 
hfm, and yet for some days he would be as good as possible. Still he 
believed that boy might be reclaimed, but not without greater machi- 
nery than they had at present. It was for extreme cases like that that 
he was anxious to establish the dormitory system. He had recently 
visited Industrial Schools at Aberdeen, Perth, and Edinburgh, and 
there they had asked him how it was possible to reclaim boys without 
lodgmg them. In Scotland, the boys were mnch younger ; they lefl 
off at 13 years old there, the very age at which they began at Cam- 
bridge. The prison returns showed that the most difKcnlt age to deal 
with boys was from 13 to 18. He concluded by recommending the 
Industrial School as an institution in which they were endeavouring to 
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educate the iiand as irell as the heart, training up lads to be good 
workmen and good Christians, that they might be " not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord/' 

It appears needless to add anything to what is stated in the forego- 
ing account, and in the extracts which we gave on a former occasion 
from the First Annual Report, in order to recommend such institutions as 
the Cambridge Industrial School as the best remedy yet devised for 
one of the most notorious evils of our times. To those who may still 
entertain any doubts we would repeat Mr. Goodwin's challenge : 
'* Go and look at the school yourselves, and see if a great moral work 
is not going on.'' We will only again express the satisfaction it will 
afford us if we are enabled, through our Journal, to give additional 
publicity to the principles and objects of such an institution ; and we 
shall be happy if its supporters can favour us with any observations 
that may tend yet further to illustrate its system, and thus to pro- 
mote its general adoption. 



ON TEACHING ETYMOLOGY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Etymology is now pretty generally taught as a distinct branch of 
instruction in elementary schools ; we mean etymology as signify- 
ing a knowledge of the origin and derivation of words, and not as de- 
noting the branch of grammar which treats of the inflexions and mo- 
difications of the parts of speech. This subject was foremost among 
those that were introduced into our schools when the first impulses 
were given to the recent improvements in the state of elementary 
instruction in this country. Considerable importance was then 
attached to it by the friends of education, who were instrumental 
in promoting the teaching of it in schools : and, since that time, the 
feeling in favour of its being taught to children has been continually 
increasing among teachers and managers, and also among Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. 

Accordingly, in almost every spelling-hook and grammar now pub* 
lished, and in one or two of the reading-books, we find long lists 
of Latin and Greek, and even Saxon roots. Etymological Manuajs 
and Guides^ entirely devoted to the subject, have sprung up in abund- 
ance, and there are also one or two Etymological Spelling-books.* 

We believe that the compiler of the Edinburgh Sessional School- 
books was the first to draw attention to etymology as a branch of 
school instruction. In the preface to his '* Etymological Guide" he 
gives the following account of its introduction into the Edinburgh 
Sessional School : — 



* Among the granlmars are M'Culloch*8, Sullivan's, Allen and CornwelPs, (in 
which the Greek roots are printed in Greek as well as English characters,) and that 
of the Irish Series of School-books. Latham^in his *' Elementary English Grammar, 
for the Use of Schools/' even goes further, and introduces a good deal of Compa- 
rative Philology. In some of the ** Guides ** there are not merely Saxon, Latin, 
and Greek roots, but also French rootSi Spanish roots, Italian roots, Arabic roots, 
and Hebrew roots^ 
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*' Etymology not only holds out an object of cnriofu and interesting^ 
research to the antiquary, but an acquaintance with it to a certain extent is 
absolutely essential to all, in order to a right understanding and uae of 
their own language. Its utility, however, is seldom sufficiently valued ; those 
who possess this attainment being often but. little aware of the advantage 
which they thence derive ; and those who possess it not, being as little aware 
of the real cause of the embarrassment which its defect occasions. They who, 
from their earliest years, through an acquaintance with the dead languages, 
have been in possession of a highly useful key to their own, can hardly 
imagine the inconvenience to which the mere English reader is exposed, on 
whom no pains have been bestowed to compensate for the defect under 
which he labours. His embarrassment is to a certain degree felt and every 
day feelingly acknowledged by ladies and others, even in the upper walks of 
life, ignorant of the learned tongues. But by these it is by no means felt in 
its full extent. To Mem, words, of which they maybe unacouainted with 
the origin and full force, are still, from their frequent use in tne circles in 
which they move, practically familiar; which, on the other hand, sadly 
perplex the lower classes in their vain attempts to spell out the meanini^ 
of every sermon which they hear, and even of books and tracts which are 
written designedly for their perusal and edification. It was not until the 
compiler of these sheets brought himself into close contact with the humbler 
graaes of society, that he was led to form any due estimate of the disad- 
vantage, in this respect, to which they were exposed. Then, however, 
he perceived, that if these were to be taught to read at aU, far more pains 
ought to be taken than hitherto had been done, to render reading to them a 
profitable attainment. Along, therefore, with other explanatory instruc- 
tions which were afforded to the pupils in the Edinburgh Sessional School, he 
became desirous to give them such useful etymological knowledge as might 
be acquired without an acquaintance with those languages which had furnished 
so many roots for our own. He accordingly made the attempt, the success 
of which far surpassed his own expectations. As he advanced^ he found the 
obstacles, which he had expected to experience from the pupil's ignorance of 
the peculiar forms and inflexions of the roots in their original tongues, shrink 
into nothing. He soon perceived that, without any parade of Latin, it was 
easy to teach a pupil, in any rank of life, that the syllable con, in his own 
language, very frequently signified together ; that re signified again or back • 
ex, out ; pre, before; ana that omni, in such words as omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent, omnivorous, signified all; though the pupil all the while 
remained ignoi^nt of the original form of the word or its inflection .omnstf, 
omnis, omne. The success which attended this attempt having attracted 
attention, soon led to an extensive adoption of the method in other aemi- 
caries in different parts of the country." 

It is now high time to inquire with what results this subject has 
been taught In our schools. Upwards of fifteen years have elapsed 
since this its first introduction, and we have therefore bad sufiScieDt 
time to enable ui to form a correct judgment upon its merits as a 
branch of popular instruction. We already begin to see symptoms of 
a wavering faith in its efficacy, and, if we are not mistaken, the tide 
of opinion, which has hitherto borne it along so steadiljr, will ere long' 
turn. 

In the first place, it is necessary to observe, tliat the method of 
teaching it which was at the outset followed by the compiler of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School-books, and subsequently adopted by other 
schoolmaitert, has been universally abandoned. The reason is, that 
it does not supply the pupil with definite forms for the roots. The 
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same root occurs in so great a variety of forms in diflPerent words, 
that it is impossible to seize upon any particular collocation of letters 
as representing it in all of them. Take, for instance, the Latin root^ 
duco, ductum, to lead. Among many others, we have the following dis- 
similar looking words derived from it — dux, duke, duchess, ducal^ 
conduce^ ductile, conduct, conduit. The only part of the root which 
is common to all of these derivatives is du ; so that, according to this 
method, the pupil must be told that du means to lead, and then he 
ii'ill apply iis knowledge to the explanation of such words as due, 
duly, duel, duplicate, dubiovs, endue, and many others, which do not 
belong to the same stock. At any rate, much ambiguity and confusion 
will necessarily arise, especially where, as in the above case, some of 
the derivates have come to us through the French. The more they 
have been corrupted in passing through that language, the greater will 
be the difficulty of pointing out their connection with others from the 
same root that have come to us directly from the Latin, or have suf- 
fered little alteration. Thus, for example, it would be almost impos- 
sible to show a boy that the two words indomitable and daunt have 
a common origin, without explaining the successive changes which the 
latter has undergone. 

The method that has been generally adopted, instead of this, ii that 
of teaching the exact forms of the roots, with their principal inflec- 
tions, and requiring the pupils to construct from these, with the aid of 
prefixes and affixes, the English words in which they occur. This 
method is recommended by the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland. In the preface to their *' Fourth Book of Lessons," the 
following directions are given : — 

*'In hearing the Latin and Greek roots, teaehers will be careful to examine 
their pupils on the formation of English words from them, by joining pre- 
sses, affixes, and other words, and they will also cause them to give, 
in addition to the examples in the book, as many English words formed 
from the same root as they can recollect. The object of this exercise ie to 
accustom young persons to habits of combination and analysis, as well as to 
give them a command of expressions in their own language. When the 
teacher is examining on the Reading Lesson, he will make his pupil point 
out all the words of which he has learned the Latin and Greek roots, explain 
them according to their derivation, and show how they are formed." 

It is also recommended hj Sullivan, in his '' Attempt to simplify 
English Grammar '/' by Morrison, in " The Pupil's Guide to English 
Etymology;" by Allen and Cornwell, in their " English School Gram- 
mar ;" and by Christie, in his ** Constructive Etymological Spelling- 
book.'' In fact, it appears to be the only feasible one, if the subject 
is to be taught systematically in elementary schools. 

That, however, is the question which we have now to consider. It 
is obvious, that to teach the etymology of even the most common and 
useful of our 60,000 English words requires a considerable acquain- 
tance wilh the vocabularies of, at least, four languages which enter into 
the composition of our own. The greatest number of words which 
any one of the ** Guides " comprises, is about 8000, or less than a 
seventh part of the whole number ; so that, if the teacher's knowledge 
do not extend beyond the " Guide," he will constantly run the risk of 
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b«iog puEzled by his scholars, who are sure to ask him for the denta- 
tion of words not included in iu This is more especially the case 
with pupil-teachers, whose knowledge cannot be expected to reach so 
far as the master's, and whom ilie scholars are sometimes glad of an 
opportunity to embarrass. Etymology is not a subject which admits 
of a progressive arrangement, .like mathematics or physical science ; . 
and accordingly, if a person profess to teach it systematically, he is 
immediately supposed ,to know the whole, although he may really 
know but a very small part. He may have no wish to pretend to a 
greater acquaintance with the subject than he actually possesses ; but 
when, perhaps out of their very admiration for his attainments, his 
pupils have unconsciously placed him in this false position, it is. hard 
for him to be obliged to abate this feeling on their part by confessing 
his ignorance. The fact is, that a man cannot teach English etymo- 
logy, thoroughly, unless he is prepared with the derivation of almost 
every compound word in the language. To qualify him for thb, he 
must necessarily have an acquaintance with more than the mere voca- 
bularies of the four languages above alluded to : he must know some- 
thing of their inflections aiid usages, of their grammar, in fact. At 
the very least, he must possess a competent knowledge of Latin, from 
which we derive so large a proportion of our compound words. This 
is insisted on by Mr. Trench, in his lectures to the students of the 
Winchester Training School on the Study of Words, which we have 
noticed in another part of the Journal. We extract the following 
passage from Lecture V. : — 

*' You all here are made ac(^uainted, I believe, with a good deal more than 
the first rudiments of the Latin tongue. Every one, who can at all appre- 
ciate what your future work will be, must rejoice that it is so ; indeed, it is 
hard to understand how you could be otherwise fitted and accomplished 
for the work which you have before you. . It is conceivable, in languages like 
the Greek and the German, which for all practical purposes may be considered 
rounded and complete in themselves, which contain all the resources for 
discovering the origin and meaning of their words in their own bosom, 
or so nearly so, that the few exceptions need not be taken into account : it is 
conceivable, in such languages, that a thorough knowledge of his own 
tongue may be attained by one who remains ignorant of any other, and 
that he may be able to impart to others this same knowledge which he 
himself possesses. In fact, the Greek, who certainly understood his own 
lanfl[uage thoroughly, never did extend his Knowledge beyond it. But it is 
difierent with Gni^lish. Would we follow up its words, not to their ultimate 
sources, but only a step or two, it carries us at once beyond itself and to a 
foreign soil, and mainly to the Latin. This being the case, he who has not 
some acquaintance with Latin can only explain a vast number of words 
loosely and at hazard ; he has some genersd sense or impression of what 
theyrotend, of the ideas which they represent, but nothing certain^ He 
stands on no solid ground ; he docs not feel able to plant himself seenrely as at 
a middle point, from which, as from a common centre, all its different mean- 
ings diverge." 

The absurdities committed by teachers who do not possess suf- 
ficient acquaintance willi languages are ludicrous beyond everything. 
The facetious etymologies with which some persons have endeavoured 
to cast ridicule upon the labours of philologists are nothing in, com- 
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^arison. The derivation of fox frohi alopex (alopex, lopex, opex^ 
pex, pax, pox f fox,) may now pass for ^rave matter of fact, without 
exciting even a smile of incredulity. We will mention but one single 
instance out of many that are constantly occurring. The other day, one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors visited a certain girls' school in the 
ordinary course of his duties. Onr readers must imagine all the pre- 
liminaries of an official inspection, in the way of an assembled gallery 
of attentiTe children, the presence of a more numerous than either 
intelligent or sceptical committee, . the position of the awe-stricken 
mistress, and lastly the entrance of the Inspector. 

The lesson was about ccmvass, and began as follows : — 

Mistress. Now, children, we are going to have a lesson on a very 
useful article. I hold a piece in my hand. Can you tell me what it is ? 

Girls, Canyass. 

Mistress, Yes, ' canrass. But before we proceed, some one will tell me 
l^e meaning of eanoass, — ^will tell me the etymology of the word. 

A dead silence denotes ignorance, 
. Mistress, Why, have I not often told yon that con means together, and 
fferto, to turn ? Well, then, canoass means something turned together, ao as 
to make a kind of cloth. 

The Inspector felt considerable difficulty on the occasion, not know* 
ing what course to pursue. If he did not stop the mistress, he would 
be sanctioning a gross mistake. If he stopped her, the Committee, 
astonished at the. profundity of her knowledge, would consider him to 
be exceeding the limits of his province ; he would be branded with 
f' officious, meddle-making Grovernment Inspection." 

We have no doubt that Her Majesty's Inspectors are very often 
placed in a. similar difficulty at public examinations^ and that they, are 
edified by much new and startling information upon the subject of 
English rctymology. 

. There is another disadvantage which has reference to the pupils. Not 
to say anything of the pedantry which the practice of repeating roots 
from the learned tongues engenders in their minds, we cannot help 
thinking that the time given to these exercises might be much more 
agreeably and profitably employed. 

It is true, that, in the hands of some teachers, the subject may be 
jnade interesting for a time; but the interest soon ceases, for the same 
process has to be gone through with each of the roots, namely, that of 
joining with them the several prefixes and affixes to form derivative 
words. . It has also been sought to diminish the irksomcness* of the 
study by causing the pupils to construct sentences upon the words as 
they are formed, and by teaching the etymology in connection with 
spelling; but, in the former case, the pupils are made to apply words 
which they have never heard or seen, and in the latter, they are taught 
etymology before they are at all prepared for it. All exercises, in fact, 
on mere words, are but as the dry bones in the Valley of Vision to 
children, especially when they do not clearly understand their mean- 
ing, which they cannot well be expected to do until they have met with 
them in their proper connection, either in written or spoken language. 

In the two or three hours a week, which, as appears from the time- 
tables published in the Minutes of the Committee of Cquncil, are 
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devoted to this subject io the Training Schools, lessons might with 
much more]advantage, we conceive, be given in the rudiments of Latin, 
or in French. Such knowledge would be of some service to the 
students, and the acquirement of it would afford their minds a real 
discipline. Even as a preparation for teaching etymology, this in- 
struction would be far more valuable to them than that which they at 
present receive, as they would then, at least, have something definite 
to guide them. We would especially recommend the teaching of 
French however, for several reasons. Few of the students remain 
long enough at the Training Schools to acquire much knowledge of 
Lalin, and French is a language which may be learnt in a compara- 
tively short time. Besides this, it is of more practical use than Latin, 
because it opens up the valuable literature of a living language, and 
because our intercourse with the French is becoming every day more 
frequent. The experience of the Great Exhibition ought to have 
taught us the necessity of giving more attention to the language of 
our nearest neighbours. 

On the whole, we think that the disadvantages we have endeavoured 
to point out are sufficiently great to constitute real objections to the 
elevation of etymology to a distinct department of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools. At the ssme time, we do not deny that it may be 
taught incidentally with considerable effect. This, it appears to us, 
is the preferable plan, as regards both the teacher and the pupils. 
The teacher may, without any general knowledge of etymology, be able 
to impart much information upon the origin of particnlar words, and 
the successive changes which they have undergone in form and mean- 
ing ; and, to the pupils, a few words traced in this way are ht more 
initructive and interesting than k whole heap of dry roots. The 
present and conventional signification of many words is so much at 
variance with their derivation, that, unless these changes are minutely 
explained, an acquaintance with their original acceptation is really of 
very little use ; but it is precisely out of such changes that the most 
valuable lessons are often to be drawn, as they record corresponding 
processes of human thought. Such explanations are seldom given in 
the regular etymological lesson, because the words are there treated 
apart from their application ; but, by many teachers, they are very 
successfully introduced into the reading lesson, where they are calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the usage of the words to which they relate. 
This is the ** study of words " which Mr. Trench recommends in his 
interesting little volume from which we have quoted. It is the only 
kind of etymology which will go any way towards enabling us to 
realise the truth of Colerid$:e's exclamation :*-** How awful is the power 
of words ! — fearful often in their consequences when merely felt, not 
understood ; but most awful when both felt and understood." 



€otxtifoxititnct. 

PROTECTION OP EDUCATION FOR THE MIDDLE 

CLASSES. 
Sir,— The utmost pains are taken to ensure soundness in the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor. Trained teachers are secured for them, 
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and inspectors^ who take more or less care that the duties which are 
professed shall be performed. The middle classes, it is presumed, can 
take eve of themselves, and so perhaps they might, were not the pre- 
sent generation at the tail (we hope) of a bad system. The fact is, that 
very few parents even in the higher ranks of life are able to test the 
education of their children, partly perhaps from forgetfulness and 
disuse, but far more frequently because they have been themselves but 
indifferently educated. Many of them would acknowledge this very 
willingly, at the same time sincerely regretting that they are obliged to 
depend almost entirely on the schoolmaster's word as to the progress 
and information of their children. Now. every good master in the 
kingdom knows full well, that of the boys sent to him from average 
schools, not above one third are in any case well informed on those 
subjects in which previous teachers have professed to instruct them, 
When the time spent ought to have sufficed to render the instruction 
sound, with good discipline, conscientious efforts, and acquaintance with 
the subjects on the part of former masters. We say this, in spite of the 
number of youths who, every year, mount their stools as tolerably satis- 
factory clerks in merchants' counting-houses ; or who with a year's 
cramming at a preparatory establishment may pass muster at Addis- 
coQibe or Croydon. For die former of these purposes very little more 
knowledge is required, to begin with, than is now demanded as the 
right of the poorest child in the kingdom, and any parent who is con- 
lent with this it content with very little ; he has probably paid for a 
great deal more. 

In this day of foundations and commissions, I have often thought 
that it would be of no small benefit to the middle classes if a board of 
nine or ten responsible men of acknowledged qualification could be ap- 
pointed, and kept constantly sitting (each having his day's turn of free- 
dom), for the purpose of examining, on sound and searching, but 
liberal principles, those boys whom their parents might wish to subject 
to an impartial trial* Such a board might become, in point of expense, 
and that, I have no doubt, very shortly, a self-supporting one, as parents 
really solicitous about their children's progress would not object to pay 
a moderate fee for the examination. As the benefit accruing became 
appreciated, such an institution might be extended, by means of 
branches, almost indefinitely ; the appointment of examiners being 
vested'— say^ by Government or by the Bishops — in distinguished and 
trustworthy men. Each parent might prescribe the subjects on which 
he might more particularly wish to ascertain the qualifications of his 
ton ; and, if he chose, might have the examination limited to one or 
more of these. I have mentioned the Bishops really far less from a wish 
to make at all a church question of the matter, than because, on look- 
ing round, I do not see any other body of men having an equal oppor- 
tunity or equally well quaUfied, on the whole, to make selection of 
examiners. 

There would of course be difficulties; but why should such an idea be 
considered chimerical ? Many plans, which have at first appeared far 
more so, have on trial been found practicable. The object is a most 
important one. What can be more so than the sound and sincere 
education of the middle classes, upoa whose heels the lower classes, with 
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their guaranteed instruction, may be soon found to be treading ? The 
present hit-or-miss way of choosing schools is acquiesced in as an in- 
evitable evil, and hundreds of those, who are busying themselves about 
the education of the poor, feel that they are obh'ged themselves, roost 
completely, to take their chance for the instruction of their own families, 
thinking, however, that, if they send their boys to an apparently flourish- 
ing school, they cannot do much amiss. Were some such plan adopted 
at that which I have been tempted to suggest, it would tend to 
check a great deal of imposture, and prevent infinite disappointment. 
Sanguine and well meaning, but whimsical, speculative, schoolmasters 
would be taught that they could not go on dabbling with an endless 
multitude of subjects, or making out infinitely varied bills of intellectual 
fare to tempt parents, without being brought to book for it. Parents 
would be taught that it is better to get something, than to hope for 
everything ; they would no longer be enticed by the pro£for of a kx 
indulgent discipline ; for where the master found his reputation 
really at stake he could no longer afford to humour either parents or 
children. It would tend also to accomplish another important object ; 
namely, the more general appropriation of distinct schools for distinct 
objects, each school nevertheless admitting in its scheme those 
branches of study which are at all hands allowed to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Two things are of course implied in the plan proposed : — 

I. That- the examiner should be furnished with a correct account of 
the boy's age, of the school at which he has been prepared, and the 
length of time which has been professedly devoted to the subject or 
sul^ects on which he offers himself for examination. 

IL That there should be no exclusiveness, either with regard to the 
grammars and other elementary books ^ or the mode and form of previous 
instruction ; as the substance of knowledge can be easily tested, without 
reference to particular books or systems. 

There need be no fear of partiality— the work of- examination is so 
laborious, and the pleasure of finding a thoroughly well-prepared ex- 
aminee so great, that the examiner is only too glad to give credit 
where it is really due. Your obedient servant, 

-B. 

P.S. — Let me mention, in connection with this subject, that my own 
plan (and I heartily recommend it to other schoolmasters) was, in those 
cases where the parents who brought me their sons were men of edu- 
cation, to request them to allow me to ask a few questions in their pre- 
sence. I was thus often enabled to detect and point out, in a very shert 
time, extreme want of soundness in the previous instruction. Thus I 
often occasioned great mortification ; but I tliought this far better than 
to become responsible' afterwards, in any way, for deficiencies not 
attributable to neglect on my part, and which I perhaps might not 
have time allowed me to remedy. 



UTILITARIAN VIEWS ON EDUCATION. 

W£ like to view the subject of Education, not only prospectively, but 
retrospectively; to canvass the influences which have led to a desire 
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of ehftiige, Mid of extenftioD, at well u to watcb deyiatioQs from the 
old tchool routioe, at they display themselves practically. Amongst 
the writers who have expressed dissatisfaction with the past in Educa- 
tional matters, we may reckon William and Robert Chambers, whilst, 
at the same time, none perhaps have contributed so largely, both to 
raise and gratify curiosity on varied subjects, at once to instruct and 
entertain. We desire fully to acknowledge this debt, before we allow 
ourselves to say anything disparaging. Our present remarks have 
reference to a work which has been some time published — " A Tour 
(it may almost be called an educational tour) m Holland and Bel- 
gium,' by William Chambers. 

Our perusal of this very interesting book was quite accidental, cer- 
tainly not with any view of censure or criticism ; but we could not 
help observing the inconsiderate manner in which the author falls foul 
of some of our old school ways, and the tone of needless, and even 
careless vituperation in which he indulges. It may serye as a hint to 
our readers to watch carefully the opinions on education jerked out, as 
it were, from time to time, as opportunity offers, by writers of this 
class. 

In page 16 we find : — 

" In none of the foregoing seminaries which I yisited, nor in the Dutch 
Schools generally, is the practice of monitorial teaching pursued. Setting 
hoys to instruct boys is an absurdity which finds no countenance in Holland^* 

In page 28, in the chapter on Haarlem, we read with surprise :-^ 

" The schools in Mr, Prinsen's house appear only to exist as model institu* 
tions for the special training and exercise of the young schoolmasrers. The 
individuals under his care are usually lads who have shown peculiar tact 
when appointed to act as monitors. * * Mr. Prinsen is director of all ths 
schools in Haarlem and its vicinity" 

Whether the monitorial system be good or no, this style of com- 
plaint, and then of self-contradiction, is pettifogging, we may almost 
say, unprincipled. 

Again, in the same chapter we haye the following side-blow, and a 
roost ill-aimed one it is, at old school discipline : — 

" I observed in this school for the first time that the children are allowed, 
for the space of one hour in the day, to make drawings of figures in nature or 
art on their slates. * * As I walked amidst the rows of little Dutch boys and 
gir)«, and witnessed the pleasure they experienced when I smiled an approval 
of their labours, I could not help comparing what 1 saw with my own un- 
happy school days, when the drawing of a figure on a slate was yisited with a 
punishment suitable to a high moral transgression." 

Surely Mr. Chambers ought to have the sense to see the difference 
between an hour's regular practice in drawing, and the delineation of 
cowa on a slate, which ought to be covered with sums, an offence for 
which, we will engage to say, that the schoolmaster did no more than 
rap his knuckles. Beneath one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's early perform- 
ances of this kind, his father wrote, with some anger, " Done by Joshua 
out of pure idleness.'' As this specimen of his talent was probably exe- 
cuted at an improper time, the old gentleman was perfectly right — Sir 
Joshua had the power of making all his studies, especially his classical 
•tudies, subseryient, finally, to his art, and hia common sense was 
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such) that he would have agreed with his father, rather than, with Mr. 
Chambers. There is a time for all things : let a drawing lesson be a 
drawing lesson ; but do not let us have each boj consulting his indi- 
vidual genius at his private discretion. Count Algarotti, in his cele- 
brated essay, suggests that, as Achilles, 

When by his mother sent away, 
Amidst the Thracian girls to play, 

showed by his choice of arms at once his sex, and his prevailing pas- 
sion, so boys might be turned into a school-room, and, according as 
they made seizure of book, pen, or pencil, their instructors mi{;ht ob- 
serve their prevailing taste, and encourage it : but we fancy even his 
charity would scarcely have extended so far as to allow them to chop 
and change their pursuits at the discretion of the moment. . 

But neither in school, nor out of school, does our mode of proceed- 
ing appear to satisfy Mr. Chambers. In the same spirit of captious 
contrast is the following : — 

" Habits of cleanliness are strictly enforced at all the Dutch schools, and 
in this respect they are far in advance of our unruly seminaries, from which 
the children too frequently rush like a drove of cattle, and behave themselves 
out of doors as if all that they had learnt within went for nothing." 

In spite of our merciless severity to children for scribbling on their 
slates, it appears that they can leave the school-room doors laughing 
and shouting merrily ; and a very good thin<^ too. Many and pleasant 
are the descriptions which our poets have given us of such scenes and 
sounds : nor should we like to see a set of children coming from their 
finished tasks with the austere orderliness which characterizes the de- 
parture of a congregation of the Society of Friends from the meeting- 
house. Away with such sickly stuff! We regret the premature 
phlegm of these Dutch children, if indeed their extreme demureness 
1!^ not overdrawn for the sake of making an invidious comparison. 
We might attribute it, indeed, to philosophic melancholy, if the au- 
thor's inquiries at Utrecht had been answered in the affirmative. 

> 

" I inquired if the pupils were taught such branches as animal physiology, 
astronomy, geolof^y, chemistry, hydrostatics, optics, or, what is not less im- 
portant, mental philosophy; the answer in each case was. No, no, nothing of 
the kind.". 

We. do not wonder at the impatience of the triple negative to these 
inquiries. It was Coleridge, we believe, who said, ** We must have 
coura^ge to be ignorant of some things." Which of the articles enu- 
merated in his list would Mr. Chambers have had the courage to 
forego, as of minor importance 7 

Wh6n men of such general intelligence, and apparently so little 
practical experience, write in this way, can we wonder that many, in 
and out of Parliament, can be found, who, themselves knowing nothing 
thoroughly, quarrel with our schools and universities because they do 
not teach everything — superficially. 

Notwithstanding our censures, we recommend the purchase of this 
work, (which is published in a very cheap form), both for its general 
interest, and more especially because it contains some important tn- 
forroation with respect to the actual workipg or that system of ^^qca- 
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tion in which religious, is detached from secular instruction. Amidst 
ail the speaking; and writing on this subject, we scarcely remember 
having seen any reference made to the case of Holland, where the 
experiment appears to have been tried for some time; Mr. Chambers, 
however, writes as a partisan, and his opinions need further corroboia« 
tion. 



SKETCH OF A BIBLE LESSON. 
The MiaACULOus Draught or Fishes. St. Luke v. 1 — 11. 

HEADS OF THE LESSOW. 

1. The meanings of the principal words and phrases. 

2. The chief points to be illustrated. 

3. The application, or the practicitl lessons. 

h 

Pressed upon him — standing by — prayed him — thrust out- 
launch out — a draught — nevertheless — partners — beckoned — from 
henceforth, &c. 

Pressed upon him, crowded him. 

Standing by, drawn up on the shore. 

Prayed him, asked him ; requested him. 

Thrust out^ push the boat from the shore. 

Launch ou^ row the boat further out into deep water. 

A draught, the quantity of fish caught in a net at one time. 

Nevertheless, though this lias been the case. 

Partners, those that laboured with them ; those who had a share of 
what was caught. 

Beckoned, made signs. 

From henceforth, from this time. 

n. 

(a) The people'crowd around Christ — (6) the Lake of Gennesaret— 
(c) he enters a ship and teaches the people — (<f) the command to 
Simon, and the answer — (e) The net in the sea, and the result. 

(a) After going over all Galilee, we read that Christ went to his 
home, or the place where he was accustomed to live. Who knows the 
name of this place ? Capernaum, Well, this town is called ** his own 
city ;" because he resided here more frequently than anywhere else. 
The disciples also had returned to their homes, and to their callings or 
occupations. What was their occupation? They were fishers. 

One day our Saviour leaves Capernaum ; he passes through the city, 
and directs his steps to the borders of the lake. Many persons follow 
him; the numbers gradually increase ; and by the time the shore of 
the sea is reached they have swelled to a mighty multitude. They 
press him ; they crowd around him, so that he has a difficulty in 
moving. And why did they thus follow, and press, and crowd ? To 
hear the word of God : to hear One speak whose words were full of 
wisdom, ** who spake as never man spake." 
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Examination. 

Where is the leston taken from ? Give the title of the lesson. 
To what place is Christ said to have gone ? What is this city called 
in reference to Christ ? Why so ? Where was Capernaum ? How 
were the disciples employed whilst Christ lived here ? What happened 
on the day he left his home ? What do you mean by pressed upon 
him ? Why did they do this ? 

(6) The lake by which he stood is known by various names. It is 
called the Sea of Tiberias, the Sea of Chinnereth, the Lalf e of Gen- 
nesaret. This is a beautiful piece of water ; it is surrounded by hills, 
and through its centre flows the river Jordan. Many boats, no doubt, 
at this time were on its surface, carrying goods and people from the 
one side to the other.* Here and there you might have seen pieces of 
cork or wood floating on the water, and, if you had looked very atten- 
tively, you might have perceived that to these were fastesed large 
nets. These nets were made of twine, and their use was to catch the 
fish, which were found in great abundance in this inland lake or sea. 

Examination, 

By what names is this lake known ? Where is this lake ? Why 
is it called a sea ? What waters flow through it ? What is the Jordan ? 
What may we suppose in reference to the lake at this time? What is 
a net ? How are nets kept from sinking ? &c. 

(c) When Christ came to the side of the sea he beheld two little 
ships or boats drawn up upon the beach ; or, as the Bible says, " stand- 
ing by the lake." There were no persons in them ; their owners had 
just left them ; but, if you look to one side of these little vessels, you 
will perceive strong, powerful men very busily engaged. These are the 
owners of the vessels. Now, see what they are doing. They are 
cleaning and washing their nets, mending them where they are 
broken, so that they may be in a fit state to cast into the sea when 
the fishermen require them. 

Into one of these ships did the Saviour enter, because the people 
pressed upon him. They were anxious to hear him speak ; and, as 
Christ never allowed an opportunity of doing good to pass, he prayed 
Simon, or Peter, to thrust or push his boat a little from the land. This 
he did that all might hear him. He sits down, as was the custom ; 
the mighty hum of human voices is stilled ; every eye is turned upon 
the Son of man ; and every ear drinks in the draughts of heavenly 
wisdom. The discourse is ended ; slowly the multitudes disperse, and 
now and then you may see some one turn to take another look of 
Him who was so meek and mild, so full of compassion, and who spake 
as one having authority. 

Examinatian.f 

(d) When the multitudes were dispersing, our Saviour turns to 
Peter, the owner of the boa^ and requests him to]'* launch out into the 

* -Josephtts tells ns there were 230 boats on this lake, each attended by four or 
five men. 
t Question before proceeding to the next head. 



« -A. 
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deep;*' that is, to row tbe bomt away from the uhfte into the deep 
water» and to let down the net into the sea. This Peter might have 
refused ; for lately he had met with no success : but, no ! listen to 
his words; '' Master, we have toiled all the night, and have taken 
oothing; nevertheless, at thy word, I will let down the net." 

For hours had these fishermen toiled upon the lake: they had 
pulled up their nets in one place and let them down in another ; and 
this had they been doing all the night ; and yet, on every occasion, they 
had met with no success. Worn out, and perhaps dispirited, they had 
made for shore early in the morning, and were washing their nets at 
the time Christ appeared. But no sooner does He give the command 
to Peter than the net is put in its proper place ; the vessel is rowed 
out into the deep, and the net gradually sinks into the sea. 

Examination, 

(e) The command is given to take up the net ; they begin to draw 
it towards them, and at the first pull they feel that they have been 
auccessfuL fiut, as it comes nearer, the weight increases ; and at last 
the net snaps or breaks here and there, because it is not strong enough 
to support the immense multitude of fishes which it has enclosed. 
Nay, they were obliged to get help. They made signs or beckoned to 
their partners, the owners of the other boat, to come and assist them. 
The net at last is emptied ; the boats are filled, so much so that they 
began to sink ; and, on beholding such a miracle as this, the disciples 
were filled, as well they might be, with wonder and amazement. But 
Peter ** fell down at Jesus' knees,'' and feeling how unworthy he was 
to be. in the presence of so high and holy a Being, says, ** Depart from 
me : for I am a sinful roan, O Lord." 

But Christ calms their fears with tenderness and mildness, and 
declares, that from henceforth they shall catch men ; that is, they shall 
be his apostles and disciples, the ministers of his gospel, whose business 
shall be to win men to the truth, that they may be saved. '' And 
when they had brought their ships to land, they forsook all and 
followed him.*' 

Examination, 

III. 

1. We should be anxious to hear the word of God (v. 1). 

2. We should obey the commands of God (v. 5). 

3. The faith of Peter (v. 6). 

4. That Jesus is almighty (v. 6). 

5. Humility (v. 8). 

6. We should be willing to give up all for Christ's sake (v. 11). 

7. We should always be ready to assist our brethren (v. 7). 

W. M'L. 



ON QUESTIONING. 
No. III. 



Words, figures, and facts are the primary, elements in which the 
pupil's thoughts are formed and exercised ; laws and piinciples are 
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left to occupy hit riper judgment, and to form the basis of opiniona 
and convictions, il^uch of the business of the school is necessarily 
mechanical, but little exercises the memory, and lets the reasoning: 
powers. Even where the mathematics are professedly read, to direct 
and engage the understanding, equations may be satisfied by fonnulasji 
without any reference to first principles, and demonstrations may be 
repeated without a single effort of the mind. That mode of ques^ 
tioning can alone aid in expanding the intellect which brings the 
pupil to a reflective pause ; for though smartness in the scholar is not 
undesirable, it is sometimes apt to foster superficiality. 

The rage for catechism and dialogue, which many years ago infected 
school literature, arose from the almost universal neglect of oral ques« 
tioning in schools. Until lately, the absurdity of the scholar's commit* 
ting to memory both the question and answer was not only tolerated but 
commanded, though it ought to be evident to every one that the very 
object aimed at is defeated thereby. It is a favourable symptom of 
progress in teaching that this style of conveying instruction is fast 
disappearing from our school-books. As all questions are problems, 
the ideas contained negatively in the interrogatives being the data, 
and the answers the solutions, the judgment is more fitly exercised by 
those questions in which the answer i% a deduction from the pro* 
position ; a class of questions is thus formed which may be called 
inferential. For this reason, questions in mental arithmetic, and par* 
ticularly those questions in proportion where the ratio of the first and 
second terms is integral, afford an excellent exercise to the reasoning 
powers. There are ^w branches of study to which this mode of ques* 
tioning may not be applied, but it is not advisable to apply it to subjects 
which do not admit of inferential questioning. Here, as indeed in 
every .other point of questioning, much depends on the skill of the 
catechist in observing the proper mean between a simplicity which 
falls below the capacity of the pupil, and an abstruseness which goes 
beyond it. 

In speakifjg of the necessity of a correct mode of questioning vc 
cannot overlook the importance of reversing, at times, the position of 
the examiner and the examined, by inviting the pupils to suggest for 
an answer any questions upon the subject in hand. A distant and 
magisterial authority may thus be agreeably changed into a familiarity, 
which still commands respect and obedience. 

w. T. y. 



ON READING. 



Good reading is a rare attainment in our schools. Impressive reading 
superadds to this some degree of adaptation of the tone of voice to the 
character of the subject, and of the style. Instead of it, we meet with 
a lifeless, drawling, monotonous style, by which the sense of the author 
is obscured, lost, or perverted. In such cases reading is a mechani- 
cal not an intellectual process. We can scarcely call this an attain- 
ment. An ability to read to this extent can be of little benefit to a 
pupil. It will not induce him, after \^ has left school, to read for 
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amasoneDt or instr action. Before he will do this reading must have 
ceased to be a task. He must have acquired the power of reading with 
fluency and intelligence. If he does acquire this power, the benefit, 
great though it be to himself as a means of intellectual advancement, 
will not be exhausted upon himself, but will in many cases extend to 
his parents. "It is of great moment that as many as possible among 
the poor should be able to read aloud, so as to be well understood and 
listened to with pleasure. It tends to make home more attractive^ 
and to relieve the weariness of the sick bed ; to increase the poor 
man's comforts and supports ; to civilize and christianize him." When 
laid on a bed of sickness, the poor will sometimes listen* to their own 
children reading /* the words of consolation," when the tones of a 
stranger's voice would be unwelcome. We have known instances of 
this ourselves. 

Archbishop Whately, in his Rhetoric, says, **The object of correct 
reading is to convey to the hearers, through the medium of the ear;, 
what is conveyed to the reader by the eye ; to put him in the tame 
situation with him who has the book before him ; to exhibit to them, 
in short, by the voice, not only each word, but also all the stops, para- 
graphs, italic cbaractersi notes of interrogation, &c., which hit sight 
presents to him. His voice seems to indicate to them, ' thus and that 
it is written in the book or manuscript before me.' " 

Every teaqher is aware that to teach a pupil to read correctly and 
impressively is no easy task. One reason of this is, that it is the 
result of a combination of subordinate attainments in a greater degree 
perhaps than other branches of elementary knowledge. 

W. R. 

fiatUti nf 330aliir. 

OK THR STUDY OF WORDS: FIV£ LECTURES ADDRESSED TO THE PUPILS 
AT THE DIOCESAN TRAINING SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. BY RICHARD 
CHSNRVIX TRENCH, B.D., VICAR OF ITCHENBTOKE ; EXAMINING 
CHAPLAIK TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD ; AND PROFESSOR OF 

DIVINITY, king's COLLEGE, LONDON. 12mo. pp. 148. (London : 
John W» Parker and Son.) 

The following extract from the " Introductory Lecture,'^ will best 
explain the kind of study which Mr. Trench proposes : — 

"There are few who would not readily acknowledge that in worthy books 
is laid up and hoarded the greater part of the treasures of wisdom and 
)cnow1edge which the world has accumulated; and that chiefly by aid of 
these ihey are handed down from one generation to another. My purpose 
in the present, and in some succeeding lectures, which, by the kindness of 
your Principal, I shall have the opportunity of addressing to you here, is 
to press on you something different from this ; namely, that not in books 
only, which all acknowledge, nor yet in connected oral discourse, but 
often also in words contemplated each one apart from others and by itself, 
there are boundless stores of moral and historic truth, and no less of passion 
and imagination, laid up, lessons of infinite worth which we may derive 
from them, if only our attention is awakened to their existence. I wish to 
show you, thougn with teaching such as you enjoy the matter will not be 
new to you, how well it will repay you to study the words which you are in 
the habit of using or of meeting, be they such as relate to highest spiritual 
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things, or our common words of the shop and the market, and all the fami- 
liar intercourse of life. It will indeed repay you far belter than you can 
readily believe ; I am sure, at least, that for many a young man his first dis- 
covery of the fact that words are Jiving powers, has been like the droppiug of 
scales from his eyes, like the acquiring of another sense, or the introduction 
into a new world ; he is never au)le to cease wondering at the moral marvels 
that surround him on every side, and ever reveal themselves more and more 
to his gaze." 

In five lectures, of course, Mr. Trench is only able to show gene- 
rally the kind of instruction that may be gained from this study; 
it would require the labour of a life to elucidate the derivation of 
even a small part of the 60,000 words which compose our language, 
lie lias illustrated his remarks, however, by about 200 instances of 
instructive etymologies, which he has for the most part investigated in 
a very able manner. 

. The "Introductory Lecture" is devoted to a general explanation 
of the subject. In each of the succeeding lectures, it is looked upon 
from a particular point of view. Lecture II. is " On the Morality in 
Words." Mr. Trench here shows that man has indelibly stamped the 
itnpresi of his fallen- nature upon maliy of the words which he uses, 
and that the abundance of such words in all languages is only too 
true a witness to the extent of his moral degradation ; that, according 
to the esteem or contempt in which, at different times, particular offices 
and qualities have been held, so the words denoting them have been 
gradually ennobled, or have degenerated in their significance; that 
there is a witness for the truth in most words, but in some, unfortu- 
nately, a pernicious glozing-over of falsehood ; and that the vocabulary 
of any language is, therefore, a faithful indication of the moral condi- 
tion of the nation speaking that language. Lecture III. is " On the 
History in Words ;'* and, after touching on the original unity in lan- 
guage, shows that the great changes in the political, social, and reli- 
gious state of mankind have left their traces in particular words ; that 
many are borrowed from customs which have long passed away; 
that many are derived from historical personages and occurrences, and 
others from the names of places where the things were first made or 
employed ; that an ignorance of the origin of a word often gives rise 
to false spelling: that several words at present in use record old 
errors and superstitions long abandoned; and, that the scruples of 
the Society of Friends about the retention of such words are un- 
reasonable. Lecture IV. is "On the Distinction of Words," and 
shows the manner in which synonymes have arisen and multiplied, 
their importance in the expression of nice distinctions^ the value of 
etymology in assisting us. to distinguish between them, and the infiu- 
ence which an acquaintance with their application has upon our style 
of writing, and even upon our morality. The concluding lecture, 
•' On the Schoolmaster's Use of Words," suggests some ways in which 
the study may be applied to practical ends, and made to bear upon 
teaching. We gave an extract from this Lecture, on the "Losses by 
Phonetic Spelling," in the last number of the Journal. 

The first thing that strikes us, in reading this book, is that, with 
reference to the class of men for whom the lectures were written' and 
pubtisbed, the author has exaggerated the importance of his subject. 
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There it no doubt that the in^efttigation of the etymology of words is a 
most pro6table study, if rightly pursued ; but it requires a; more than 
ordinary acquaintance with the languages from which our tongue is 
derived^ for without. this, we must be continually liable to commit the 
most absurd inaccuracies ourselves, and to perpetuate erroneous ety- 
mologies which we must take on trust from others, who are, perhaps, 
not better able than ourselves to judge of their correctness. It is 
from the attempts of incompetent persons to trace learned etymologies 
that so much discredit has been thrown upon the subject, if a man 
with the philological attainments of Home Tooke could not avoid 
falling into occasional mistakes, how can any one with no such 
attainments expect to escape the commission of the most gross blun- 
ders? We hope to see the day when Englisli schoolmasters shall 
have received a gdod training in languages as a regular part of their 
education; but, at present, we certainly think their time may be de- 
voted to many things that will yield more profit, both to themselves 
and their (Pupils, than the Study of Words. We do not deny that a 
knowledge of common etymologies in teaching is very good to keep 
up the interest of the children ; we would only warn schoolmasters 
against making " a study " of what they should more properly treat as 
an amusement. It appears that the students at the Winchester Train- 
ing School are made acquainted with a good deal more than the first 
rudiments of Latin; but, although this would enable them the better 
to understand and appreciate Mr. Trench's Lectures, it would not 
render them capable of undertaking the study for themselves, except 
to a very limited extent. Even the author himself, as it appears to 
us, has not been able to avoid being misled by specious etymologies, 
and, in some cases, we think he has brought a great deal more out of 
the word than it ever contained. He has adopted the current de- 
rivation of atone from o^-one, which, we can only regard as a 
curious instance of forced etymology. The pronunciation contradicts 
the assumption ; but a much better proof that it is erroneous is, that 
the word was formerly written attoM, and meant simply to agree 
or accord, from which it would appear that it is only the more correct 
form oii attune. We are not aware, either, that there is any warrant 
for supposing that the word tribulation was at any time employed 
to convey the idea of purification or separation which Mr. Trench 
attributes to it. It should be remembered that the act of threshing 
is not that by which the corn is separated from the chaff. The word 
would rather seem to have been adopted as implying by analogy the 
bruising, crushing, or wounding of man's spirit by adversity, persecu- 
tion, or distress. 

With these reservations, we cordially recommend the book tp the 
attention of our readers.. It contains a large amount of valuable and 
interesting information, and may be read with profit by any one. The 
Lecture on the Synonymes is particularly useful ; and that on the 
History in Words particularly interesting ; and either would in itself 
repay the cost of the book. Although we do not advise teachers to 
attempt to carry out etymological inquiries to any extent for them^- 
selves, still there can be no doubt as to the value of accurate infor- 
mation . obtained as the results of such inquiries; and as the greater 
part of Mr. Trench's . derivations may be relied upon, the bookwiU 
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prove particolarly useful to them in thii point of view. Besides, there 
are a great number of words which only require a little reflection to 
enable us to perceive their connection with other words; and Mr. 
Trench's remarks under this head will set teachers on the right track for 
discovering such conneciions. The book is further written in so simple 
and elegant a style, and many of the reflections are so beautiful and 
interesting, that we would gladly see it in the hands of all engaged in 
the business of education. We are sure that it will make them feel a 
firesh interest in their work. It will lead them to regard the vehicle 
of teaching in a new and more serious light than they have been 
accustomed to do, and thus bring them to '^ weigh their words," 
and, as Mr. Trench observes, discover a deeper meaning in the Sa- 
viour*s declaration — ** For every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.'^ 

LOGIC FOR THE MILLIOV, A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OP THE ART Of 
REASOMINO. BY A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 12mO. 380 pp. 

{Longman and Co,) 
Speakivo of the intellectual part of the education of young people, a 
writer, for whose opinions we have the highest respect, and to whom 
we have heretofore been indebted, thus briefly sketches the outline of the 
process that ought to be followed : — ''There is the absolute knowledge 
to be acquired ; and the ways of acquiring knowledge to be gained. 
The latter, of course, form the most important branch. They can in 
some measure be taught. Give children little to do ; make much of its 
being accurately done. This will give accuracy. Insist upon speed 
in learning, with careful reference to the original powers of the pupil. 
This speed gives the habit of concentrating attention, one of the most 
valuable of mental habits. Then cultivate logic. Logic is not the 
hard matter that is fancied. A young person, especially after a little 
geometrical training, may soon be taught to perceive where a fallacy 
exists, and whether an argument is well sustained. It is not, however, 
sufficient for him to be able to examine sharply, and to pull to pieces. 
He must learn how to build. This is done by method.'' 

Agreeing with the recommendations contained in this passage, we 
beg to call the attention of our readers tp the work at the head of this 
notice, which fully and entirely Alls up a hiatus that has long been felt 
in our educational literature. Except what can be gathered from the 
words, " By a Fellow of the Royal Society," the publication is anony* 
mous ; the writer remarking in his preface^" Though not unknown 
as an author, I am not known as a writer on logic ; and I am unwill- 
ing that the present work should receive either advantage or disad- 
vantage from any reputation { may have acquired by other publica- 
tions." We wish he had determined otherwise. A work of this kind 
would have derived advantage from a well-known name on the title- 
pagCi and his readers, too, from knowing with whom they had to 
do. Another drawback, we think, it has m the title. The attribute 
*' for the million," has become of late so intimately associated with 
quack medicines and books of mere amusement, or even worse, that 
very many well-meaning peeple will be apt to class *^ Logic for the 
Million" with Comic Grammars, and Comic Blackstones, and the 
thousand and one things that are advertised of sovereign use to all that 
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use Ihem. And yet this is, in fact, a serious book on a serious sub- 
ject, well-written, welUthought, and well-arranged, and if it be care- 
fully read can scarcely fail to be well-digested. The title is no mis- 
nomer. The author has brought a subject hard only in appearance — 
an appearance which, up to this time, has been Irept up by overlaying 
treatises on logic with an unnecessary number of technical terms and 
lifeless forms — ^into the common stock ; and has presented us with a 
work, which we, at least, have found to be most fascinating and in- 
structive. The author himself seems to have been well aware what 
an amount of prejudice he had to remove, and how unpopular a sub- 
ject he had been employing himself upon. He says : — 

" Let no one commence the reading of this hook under the impression that 
be is about to engage in an exercise that is dry, toilsome, or dfifficult. He 
will not find it so. Here are no intricate theories in which the reader may 
become'bewildered — ^no knotty questions by which he may be embarrassed — 
DO hard words which he cannot understand — ^no ill-natured censure of pre- 
ceding writers to awaken his resentment, and no gloomy reflections to render 
him either sulky or morose. The road before him is a wide and easy path, 
in which he may walk pleasantly along, gathering amusement and instruction 
by the way ; and now and then he wiU be invited to repose that he may look 
around him and indulge in feelings of useful merriment." 

The work is divided into five parts. The first part is called tlie In- 
troduction to Reasoning, and is intended to show us the name and 
nature of the art ; the subjects on which it is employed ; its utility ; 
the dispositions and knowledge required for its successful use. As its 
utility is by far the most important preliminary point to be established, 
we can scarcely do better than quote the author's own words : — 

" All men and women reason from their infancy, ^is as natural for them 
to do so as it is for dogs to bark or birds to sing. And when they reason 
about things they understand, they generally reason well. But sometimes 
they reason ill $ and 'tis the business of the art of reasoning to teach them how 
to reason well. Such an art cannot be otherwise than useful. It must be 
useful to know how to do toeU anything we have to do every day and several 
times a day. And when we recollect that much of our health, our success in 
business, our moral and religious character, our present and future, happiness, 
our reputation in the world, and our usefulness to others, will depend upon 
the soundness of our reasonings, the art will appear to us of very high im- 
portance." 

Again : — 

''The art of reasoning is useful by enabling us to defend our own princi- 
ples against the attacks of opponents, and to give them currency in the world. 
Vou may have to defend your opinions against the attacks of those who hold 
contrary opinions. You must not hesitate to do this when the cause of truth 
or justice requires it. When your own character or that of your friends, or 
your political or religious principles are assailed, you are bound to make re- 
sistance, and it will be useful to be able to do it well. The political and re- 
ligious differences that exist among mankind are by no means to be deplored as 
unmingled evils; They serve to awaken the nobler feelings of the soul, and 
to maintain attention to principles that might otherwise be forgotten. They 
stimulate the intellectual powers, and impart an energy to all the faculties 
and to all the operations of the mind. To engage in controversy does not 
imply that you are to vituperate the person, misrepresent the opinions, or 
qalunmiate the character of your opponents. You will be less liable to fall 
into these practices if you understand the art of reasoning. You will then 
have no occasion for these ignoble weapons." 
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The second and third parts of the work are devoted to explaintng 
the principles on which reasoning depends ; namely, the relation that 
subsists between a Subject and its Attribute, a Whole and its Parts, 
Genus and Species, and the various relations between Cause and 
Effect; and we are shown also, in a manner as novel as it is 
instructive, how reasoning is carried on in Parables, by Analogy, in 
Fables and Proverbs, and by the help of written documents gene- 
rally. In the fourth part are discussed the forms, and in the fifth the 
applications of Logic, in clear, simple, and excellent language, with 
a variety of illustration and quotation, showing that the author is a 
thinking man, as well as a well-read scholar. He has taken, as he 
informs us, most of his quotations " from the Bible, from books on 
political economy, and from newspapers ; others from books referring 
to the ordinary affairs of life — chiefly to health, education, and con- 
duct." 

If the reader be contemplative, he will find food for thought as 
well as encouragement for more active exertion, in paragraphs such as 
the following, which is replete with large experience, and expressed in 
forcible language : — 

" It is easy to show that there is a positive gratification resulting from the 
study of the sciences. If it be a pleasure to gratify curio8ity-*-to know what 
we are ignorant of — to have our feelings of wonder called forth, how pure a 
delight of this very kind does natural science hold out to its students ! Re- 
collect some of the extraordinary discoveries of mechanical philosophy. 
Observe the extraordinary truths which optical science discloses. Chemistry 
is not behind in its wonders ; and yet these are trifling when compared to 
the prodigies which astronomy opens to our view; the enormous masses 
of the heavenly bodies, their immense distances, their countless numbers, 
and their motions, whose swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagi- 
nation. Then, if we raise our view to the structure of the heavens, we are 
again gratified by tracing accurate, but most unexpected, resemblances. Is 
it not in the highest de^ee interestinf? to find that the power which keeps 
the earth in its shape, and in its path wheeling round the sun, extends over all 
the other worlds that compose the universe, and gives to each its proper 
place and motion ; that the same power keeps the moon in her path round 
the earth ;' that the same power causes the tides upon our earth, and the 
peculiar form of the earth itself ; — and that, after all, it is the same power 
which makes a stone fall to the ground ? To learn these things, and to 
reflect upon them, produces certain as well as pure gratification.'' 

If instruction of the very highest kind, and on the most important 
subjects be required, let us listen to the unknown commentator on 
the Bible. The following would make an excellent lesson to any 
class : — 

" The word parable is applied in the New Testament to four different kinds 
of literary compositions. These are tales, comparisons^ paral^es, strictly so 
called, t. e. allegories, and fables. 

" A tale differs from a parable, strictly so called, in having no reference 
beyond itself. The above tale " (that of the rich man) " illustrates the futility 
and uncertainty of riches, but it has no allegorical meaning. It is not em-> 
ployed as a similitude or comparison to illustrate anything else. The same 
observation may be applied'to the parables, as they are called, of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19); the pharisee and the publican (Luke zviii. 9)f 
the unprofitable servant (Luke xix. 12), and the unfeeling servant (Matt ' 
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xviii. 23) ; which viewed at literary compoaitions, are, strictly speaking, not 
parables, bat tales. 

. *' A comparison difiSers from a tale in that it is employed to illustrate some- 
thing beyond itself. It differs from a parable in that the illustration is con- 
fined generally to one point. In the above example (the grain of mustard 
seed), the comparison between the illustration and the thing illustrated is con- 
fined to one (luality, that of rapid and extensive increase. There is no general 
resemblance in other respects between the two things compared. An attempt 
to diflcover such resemolances would be ridiculous. To the same class of 
oompotttions belong the two foundations (Matt. vii. 24) ; the leaven hid in 
the meal (Matt. xiii. 33); the treasure hid in a field (Matt. xiii. 44); the mer- 
chant seeking goodly pearls (Matt. xiii. 45); the net cast into the sea (Matt. 
xiii. 47) : the fig-tree (Luke xxi. 29) ; and several others. 

" The parable, strictly so called, is an allegory. It is employed to illustrate 
something that seems at first to have no connection with it, and the ma- 
chinery of the composition must correspond with the several parts of the 
matter to be illustrated. The explanation of the parable of the sower will 
illustrate this in a very striking manner. To this class of compositions be- 
long the parables of the tai^, the day labourers, the nuptial entertainment, 
the ten virgins, the faithless husbandmen, and several others. 

''The fable is a composition designed to illustrate a proposition, which is 
•called the morai of the fable. It is not necessary that the machinery of the 
fable should bear any resemblance to any moral process to which the propo- 
vition may be appliea. Herein it differs from the parable. The machinery 
of the parable, or allegory, must correspond with the moral processes it is 
intended to illustrate. The machinery of the fable represents nothing. It 
is required only that the result shall illustrate a proposition, and this propo- 
sition must seem to fiow from the plot of the fable. In the fable of the un- 
just ju4ge (Luke xviii. 1 — 5), the proposition to be proved or illustrated is the 
advantage of perseverance in prayer. The same lesson is taught by the fable 
of the midnight visitor (Luke xi. 5 — S)." 

In no school would this work be out of place. Independent of its 
specific object, it would form an excellent class-book : and that boy 
will have no contemptible knowledge of the things best worth knowing, 
who shall have assimilated all the information which may be derived 
fironi this single volume. 



OOTUlTBS OF PHYSICAL OlOORAPHT, POR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. BY 
mOBIKA M. ZORMLIV, AUTHOR OF " RECREATIONS IN OEOORAPHY,*' 

Ac &c. I2mo. pp. 128. (London : John W. Parker and Son.) 

This excellent little volume is an abridgment of the first 1 1 S pages of 
Miss Zornlin*s well-known book, '* Recreations in Physical Geo- 
graphy.** It has not, however, the too common character of abridg- 
roenti, that of mere curtailment, for by re-writing and condensing the 
language, the authoress has been able to retain the substance of the 
original, and even to add three chapters on topics not included in it, 
namely, on Latitude and Longitude, Geology, and Electricity and 
Magnetism, and to append some *^ Exercises (or the Examination of 
Pupils.*' For its size, we think this the best book that has yet ap* 
peared on the subject. The familiar and elegant style in which, like 
the rest of Miss Zornlin's publications, it is written, will make it highly 
interesting to children, while the careful arrangement and division of 
the matter admirably adapt it to the purposes of class teaching. 

"We would beg leave to suggest to the authoress, that the second 
end third chapters, which treat of subjects more strictly belonging to 
mathematical geography, might very properly be omitted in a second 
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edition. In the case of school-books, ii is desirable that each should 
keep close to its peculiar object^ and not take too wide a range. The, 
space occupied by these two chapters would be better filled by ex- 
tending the Geology to other countries besides England. We would 
also call attention to an error in page 47, in which the Schwarzwald 
is termed a prolongation of the Alpine System, and the Danube is 
accordingly said to rise in the Alps. Even the Jura, which intervenes 
between the Alps and the Schwarzwald, is not properly considered a 
part of the Alpine System, as there is so distinct a separation between 
the two ranges. 

190TES AMD SKETCHES OF GALLERY OR COLLECTIVE BIBLE LESSONS; 
WITH NOTES OEOORAPHICAL AND EXPLANATORY. BY OEOROE HENRY 
TAYLOR, MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL, AND NORMAL MASTER 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY*S TRAINING INSTITUTION, BATTERSEA. 

(London : Longmans^ 1 85 1 .) 

We are always ready to welcome an clethentary text-book which 
comes to us fresh from the hands of one actually engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching ; we have then reason to expect that it will prove 
really useful, its principles and methods having been subjected to the 
test of experience, — which they could not have been if it had come 
from the closet of the theorist, who merely looks on from a distance at 
the practical part of education. On this account we are disposed to 
bestow upon the work before us a more than ordinary degree of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Taylor has chosen a subject in which he will become the com- 
petitor of an able writer who has hitherto held undivided sway. Mr. 
Stow may be considered 'as the originator of Collective Bible Lessons : 
and any success that English teachers have had in this department 
is due, in a great measure, to the example of pupils of his, and to the 
excellent illustrations of these lessons contained in his '' Training 
System^" There is still, however, plenty of work left for a follower, 
if he will systematize the practical results that have already been at- 
tained, and from them deduce the principles upon which such instruc- 
tion should be based. But this does not ^eem tp be Mr. Taylor's 
opinion ; he proposes to himself a different object. " By the publica- 
tion of the present little work," says Mr. Taylor, **Iseck mainly to 
accomplish three things. First, To change the stylet of address now 
so common and so ineffectual in giving Bible Lessons, and to fix their 
peculiar character. Second, To present teachers with an example of 
what ought to be done in preparing Bible Lessons. Third, To assist 
the teachers of elementary schools in a work so laborious and import- 
ant as that of * getting up' Gallery, or Collective, Bible Lessons.' 

We could find no fault with this purpose, if Mr. Taylor had given 
us something better than Mr. Stow's method, or even anything as 
good ; bur, as it appears to us, his manner of carrying out the objects 
which he has in view is open to great objections. 

We must premise that Mr. Taylor has confined himself exclusively 
to the Bible Narratives, for the following reasons: — " To appreciate 
and fully comprehend the glowing imagery of the Bible, a refined 
taste and cultivated imagination are required ; to the teach^r^ who 
must ' picture out' this imagery, a skill beyond these acquireme/Lits is 
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necessary. Nor do I like that admixture of elementary science which 
this plan necessarily involves ; the proper place for such explanations' 
seems to me to be the Scripture Reading Lessons." We have always 
thought quite otherwise, and Mr. Stow seems to have thought so too, 
for he has given half-a-dozen illustrations of Emblems and Single 
Terms pictured out, and only one of a Narrative so treated. 

Mr. Taylor has adopted in his lessons the g'eneral outline employed 
by his experienced predecessor in the Battersea Model School, who 
is on all hands acknowledged to be the most successful follower of Mr. 
Stow in this department of teaching ; but in the most essential feature, 
the narrative, he differs widely from both of these gentlemen. Mr. 
Stow makes a point of "picturing out'' the whole narrative, and Mr. 
M'Leod gives it '* in the form of a' familiar lecture," both making 
great use of the ellipsis and of questioning ; but Mr. Taylor rejects 
the ellipsis and questioning in this part of the lesson, and simply 
relates the facts himself, partly in his own language and partly in the 
language of Scripture. He says, as Mr. Stow has said before him, 
that *< it is utterly useless to preach to children ;" and yet he has 
adopted a '' style of address " certainly not far removed from that 
which he tells us he seeks to change. 

As specimens of Mr. Taylor's ** Sketches '' we subjoin an extract of 
a lesson from the Old Testament, and another of a lesson from the 
New 

CAIN AND ABEL. 



" We read that ' Cain talked with Abel his brother.' It may be that he 
put on the appearance of great kindness, and asked Abel to go with him into 
the fields, for, presently after, they go out together. As they are going 
along Cain tries to pick a quarrel with bis brother. He speaks of the sacri- 
fice; thinks that God is a respecter of persons, and that judgment is not 
given according to works. Abel, we may suppose, would answer mildly, 
and with a firm faith in the justice and mercy of God. This only serves to 
enrage Cain the more ; he can no longer contain himself, and, in a fit of 
revengeful passion, he takes the life of Abel, his brother. How horrified he 
must have been when he saw the lifeless corpse of his poor brother stretched 
upon the grass and dyeing it with blood ! Did he think of his father and' 
mother ? Did he see them wailing over the dead body of their son ? Did 
he look at himself as the first murderer, and the murderer of his own 
brother ? Did he think of his Maker, who had shortly before so kindly 
warned him of his conduct ? It may be that all these things rushed through 
his mind, and added to the horror of his situation. It is probable that he 
now dug a hole and hid the body to prevent discovery." 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

" Slowly the procession moves up the hill of Calvary. At last the top is 
reached, and preparation is made for the crucifixion. A large hole is dug 
in the ground to receive the cross. The Saviour is stripped naked, laid 
upon the cross with his arms stretched out — the iron nails are taken and 
driven through his hands and his feet into the wood of the cross — he is then 
lifted up— the end of the cross is let fall into the hole — and the horrid work 
is completed !'' 

This style of narrative pervades the whole of the " Sketches." We 
can only say, that the fictitious minutise of detail with which Mr. 
Taylor amplifies the sacred text, are calculated to produce a very 
questionable effect upon the minds and feelings of children. This it 
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the Tery plan which the Jesuits adopt with their pnpHs ; and one of 
the known results o( their teaching is, that an exact acquaintance 
with the cTCnts recorded in the Bible becomes an inipossibiiity. Oar 
readers will agree with us, that the above description of the most 
solemn event in the world's history is^ to say the least, extremely 
painful. 

Even, however, if the '' Notes and Sketches" were entirely free from 
objection, we cannot see what would be the use of filling 250 pages with 
them. The first and second objects would have been attained by the 
insertion of three or four lessons, instead of which there are thirty from 
the New and twenty-seven from the Old Testament; and for the third 
object, the only parts of the work of any use are the '^ Notes geogra* 
phical and explanatory/' which '' have, in many instances, been trao« 
scribed literally from good authorities in such matters," whence teachers 
may obtain them for themselves. By far the greater portion of the space 
is taken up with the ** Sketches,*' which can serve no purpose but that 
of sparing teachers the very labour which, if their lessons are to be 
worth anything, they ought to undertake for themselves, for a good 
lesson cannot be provided by committing to memory what has been 
written by another. 

Mr. Taylor has added fifteen '' Hints to Teachers," most of which are 
useful ; but with regard to two of them we cannot agree with him. In 
the first of these he says, '* Let your lessons be characterized by great 
unity and simplicity in the matter of them ;" and, as '' examples in the 
way of illustration," he adds further on, '' Peter's conduct at the 
betrayal and the trial should form the subjects of separate lessons." 
This would obviously be defeating the unity of the subject, and depart- 
ing from the simplicity of the sacred narrative. In the second, he says, 
*' There is one very common practice against which, in the Bible Les- 
son, I caution yon. Is the lesson upon the Pharisee and the Publican ? 
then must the teacher adduce other examples remarkable for pride ia 
the one case, humility in the other. Is the lesson upon the cteansiag 
of the leper ? (Mark i.) then must reference be made to Miriam and 
Gehazi, and others ad libitum. Is the lesson upon the miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea ? then must the division of Jordan he spoken 
of. All this seems specious enough, but it is not more permcious ifl 
practice than false in theory." This practice has, however, the autho- 
rity of Mr. M'Leod (see Vol. V. No. 9, of this Journal); and Mr. 
Taylor has not said anything to alter our conviction that it is a useful 
one; in fact, he says himself, after some disparaging remarks, ''The 
practice in itself is not objectionable, but it should be confined to the 
Scripture Reading Lessons." 

We mnst observe that there is throughout the volume a dogmatic 
tone which is not calculated to induce teachers to adopt Mr. Taylor's 
views, particularly where they differ from those of Mr. Stow and Mt, 
M'Leod. 

THE FAMILY ALMANACK AND EDUCATIONAL REGISTER, FOR 1852. 

(London : /. H, Parker.) 

We have received the issue of this very useful almanack too late to do 
anydiing more than acknowledge \U ft is much more copious and 
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complete than the issue for 1851, and we hope to turn to its mass of 
statistical information on the subject of education in our next. 

SECOND CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : EMBRACING ORGANIC 
LIFE, AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS, ANLMALS, 

- AND MAN. BY WILLIAM RHiND, 12mo. pp. 96. (Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox,) 

It is hard to say what is not included by some writers under the head 
of physical geography. Here is a little book, professing to treat of a 
branch of it, one half of which is occupied with vegetable and animal 
physiology. " The first portion of this Class-book," says the author,' 
'* treats of the structure and properties of organic bodies, as it is neces- 
sary first t^ know something of the nature of plants and animals — their 
relations to each other and to the soil and atmosphere — before the lawt< 
of their distribution can be properly understood." True, and it is neces- 
sary also that the child shodd be taught to read before he can under- 
stand this or any other book ; but Mr. Rhind does not think of giving a 
few preliminary chapters for that purpose. If every class-book were to 
go over all the preliminary ground before treating of its own more im- 
mediate subject, we should have to buy the same matter, in different 
sliapes, over and over again, and a reading book would be the only one 
that could' keep within its own province. As to physical geography, 
there is nothing in th^ whole range of natural science which would not 
serve to elucidate it. It is only by defining the limits of the particular 
subject, and strictly adhering to them, that an author can hope to pro-- 
duce a really useful class-book. 

The fact seems to be that the author wanted to treat of natural' 
science generally, for not only is one half of the book professedly taken 
up with vegetable and animal physiology, but in the second half there 
is quite as much that belongs to botany and zoology as to physical 
geography, properly so called ; and geology also occupies a consider- 
able share of the space, all the pictures of animals referring to extinct 
species. It is quite in accordance with this, when Mr. Rhind ob- 
serves, '^ The First and Second Class-books form, together, an element- 
ary system of natural science." 

We are also at a loss to make out for what class of pupils the book 
is intended. In his preface the author states that '* there is nothing 
here introduced but what experience has proved can be readily under-- 
stood and appreciated by pupils generally," and yet, at the end of his 
book, he makes the following recommendation : — ** The teacher may 
accustom his pupils to give the Latin, French, English, and German 
names to objects of natural history, by writing out on a black-board all 
the names that occur in the lesson for the day. In this way the pupil's 
acquisition of languages will be extended and kept up, and also his 
literary progress encouraged, by thus finding his acquirements turned 
to use." For pupils far enough advanced to be learning three lan- 
guages besides their own, the book is much too elementary in its cha- 
racter ; while, for children, and especially for children in elementary 
schools, it is not sufficiently simple, either as regards the matter or 
the style. ^ 

On these grounds we regret that we cannot give our approbation to 
the work as a cIass*book. At the same time the large amount of infor- 
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mation which it eonUiM will render it ftdceptabk ts u re»diag-»book to 
many who have iK>t the meant of procuring a separate work on each of 

the subjects ou which it treats. Generally the facts seem to be accu- 
rately stated^ though we observe errors in it, for instance, where Mf. 
Rhind makes the Australians and the inhabitants of Madagascar belong 
to the Malayan race. 



JUDOMEKT I^ THE CASE OF THE KIDDERMINSTER SCH001#. 

Sim G. TummBm Sui reoeatl^ delitered an important judgment relatiye to Kiddar« 
minsttr Grammar School, dtclining to interfere with the acheme of the Master laid 
down for ita management in 1844, with the exception of the ezclntion of Diasentera 
from ita benefiti, which he rerersed, and affirmed an important piinciple in regard 
to grammar-ichool regnlationt, which he that laid down :-» 

** It was iaid thai no boarden onght to be taken by the maaters, and that thlo 
rale ought to be applied to all achooli, the endowmenta of which afforded a jnflU 
cient inoome for the master withont the aid of boarders. In support of thk prin- 
ciple he was referred to the decisions of the late Vice-ChanceUor of England in tlia 
cases of the Tiverton and Manchester schools. The Vice-Chancellor had proceeded 
on the terms of these endoirments, and on what he collected to hare been Ihe opi- 
nion of Lotd Cottenham in the Mancheoter case. Whether the Vice^Chaneellor 
had rightly eonstmed the endowments before him, or had rightly gathered the 
opinion of Lord Cottenham, it was not for him to say ; bat, after examining the 
cases, he could find no such rule laid down. It was cleur, from many cases before 
Lord Cottenham, that he was arerse to the admissioa of boarders, bnt he cotild 
not find that he had prohibited it. The cases referred to, however, hid pro- 
ceeded on the eonstmetion of partieiilar endowments, under particnlar eireum- 
stances, and the present case was one of a different endewment* maNler different 
circumstances, The obserrations of Lord Eldon, in considering whether the 
master of a grammar school should be allowed to take boarders, in the case of the 
Attomej'General -v. Hartley f were these: — 'In the evidence I find no eohtrs- 
diction to tho allegatioa that children boarding with the inhabitants of Bingley haft 
been admitted, and that obliges me to eonskler whether, if you destroy the right 
of the master to take boarders, you can leave nntouched the ancient practice 
with respect to other persons taking boarders. I think it probable, from the 
evidence, that the boarders were first introduced at an early period of the 
mastership of Mr. Hudson. What it the effect of the HcX of the maalet 
not having taken boarders before that time is a question to be considered by ad 
by, but if even up to this time the master had reoeiTed no boarders, there would 
be considerable difficulty in determining that for that reason he should not heteafter 
have them.' The evils apprehended wero those arising from the inequality of rank 
and from the degree of favour with which the boarders might be tinted. The 
latter evil, if it occurred, would be an abuse on which it would be the duty of the 
trustees to interfere. With regard to the former, inequalities of grades aaife 
always exists and upon this point he might refer to what had been said by Lard 
Lyndhurst, in the Attorney -Generml v. Lord Stanford, speaking of free grammar 
schools, and of the association of children of parents of different ranka of life :— - 
'There is another consideration also connected with these establkihmetttt-*4iiif 
th#y are the avenues by which the humbler clasies, by induttry^ aetivity* Md 
intelligence, can force their way into the highest sitoations of the State> and byfcr* 
nishing the means of uniting at an early age the upper and lower claases, Aey 
tend to bind together by the strongest ties the whole system of society.' Against 
the necessity or expediency of receiving boarders it was objected the income of thd 
school was sufficient to obtain a competent master; but the qnestioil Wtt flcH 
whether a competent master could be had, but by what nteana tha ierviMS of a 
superior master might be obtained. It must also be remembered thaft there «ss 
some evidence of a practice having , formerly existed of taking boarders ; and that 
alter what had taken place boarders could not be excluded during the incumbency 
of the present master. He was of opinioa that the Coarl ootht not to Ihteff^e 
idth the schenifr on that point,'' 
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'■^ ON THE STUDY OF ABSTRACT SCIENCE IN CONNECTION WITH 

ei.: INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

ft X (Sjttraeted/rom the nport of Dr. Lj^on Piajgftir'B Lieiure.) 

*'X Thb r«w material used by indnitrj for the prodnetioii of utefnl objects donbtleii 
forms the bams of manttfactvres, but possesses a fluctuating ralue in relation to that 
of the object into which it is conrerted. In the successful prosecution of manufac- 
tares, apart from the infloenee of mere capital and labour, two elements are inToUed, 
each forming a factor which, in a competition of industry, may be made to assume 
)(l Tcry different values. The ftrst element is the raw material ; the second, the skill 

and knowledge used in adapting jt to the purposes for which it is designed. Thus in 
-- America cotton is indigenous, and consequently cheap ; and fuel, the other raw 

xt' material employed in its cooTersion to a textile fabric, is not ezpensiTe. In England 

.'xsr the same cotton is much dearer, but the fuel may be assumed to be equal in price. 

:? The competition between the two countries in respect to calico, resolves itoelf into 

the necessity that England, to overcome the disadvantage of the greater cost of the 
.23 nrir material, must infuse a greater amount of skill and knowledge into the processes 

;if employed in ite adaptation to useful purposes. England has succeeded in doing this, ^ 

[i« and, consequently, the mills of Manchester may render unproductive the mills of 

Lowell. But reverse the conditions of the two countries, and a similar result atteste 
r^ the truth of the same principle. Sheffield produces steel, which In large quantity it 

.^t exported as a raw material to America. The history of that country has created m 

j^ knowledge of the conditions required for the manufacture of edge tools. The foreste 

were not cleared, or the prairies converted into arable land, without that observing 
netion understanding the qualities and the requiremente of the axe, the adze, and the 
spade. The knowledge thus attained was applied to the manufacture of edge tools; 
\,f and commerce returns to England its own steel, but under a new form, and endowed 

\ with en excellence, a temper, and a cheapness yet unattained by our artisans. 

Without this application of greater skill it would have been impossible for America to 
have competed with the country which furnished the raw material. A nation, if it 
combine ordinary intelligence with ite local advantages of cheap raw material, may 
long preserve almost a monopoly in special manufactures, and will continue to do 
so, either until the eompeting nation has risen so high above her In intelligence as to 
make this more than an equivalent for the local advantage of the other, or until m 
greater equalisation in the price of the' raw material renders a small amount of supe* 
riority In the intellectftal element of sufficient importance to secure successful com- 
petition. But should any great transition of the world take place, and should means 
arise by whieh local advantages were levelled, and the raw material confined to one 
^ country became readily attainable by all, the difference in its cost being inconsi- 

. derable, then the competition in industry must become a competition in intellect; 

and that nation which most quickly promotes the intellectual development of its 
artisans, must, by an inevitable law of nature, advance ; while the country which neg- 
lects itsindttstrial training must as inevitably recede. It requires no mental acumen 
to perceive that we are rapidly approaching to, if we have not yet arrived at, this 
period of wonderful transition when nations must speedily acquire the levels due to 
their different amtfunta of intellectual development. It is quite true that a super- 
abundance of capital may for a time preserve a country from a quick depression, even 
should it lapse in its intellectual training ; but the support thus given can only be 
temporary and illusory, for if, by the purchase of foreign talent, the necessary know- 
ledge is infused into home manufactures, this can only have the effect of raising the 
intdleetual element in the foreign country, and thus finally accelerate its success as 
a competing nation. There never was a time when it was so necessary as now that 
skill and science should be united for the promotion of the industrial arts. 

At former periods of human history local advantages or accidental combinations 
were the foundation of a nation's prosperity. The time is not distant when it was 
thought that the possession of mineral fuel indicated a country as the natural manu- 
factory of those necessaries of life whieh employ machinery in their production, while 
the ezistenee of large traeta of land, warmed by a genial sun, stamped another nation 
as essentially agricultural, and employed its population in the labours of the field. 
Bach country fell Into a routine of manufacture, and Italy and France produced their 
■nkc and shawls with as little thought of competition as England its machinery and 
caUooes. Science in advancing has created resources unthought of before, and iiai 
reteoted those loeid barrien which httd retarded the pr og res s of industry. Gottntries 
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are no longer confined in their upirationi by Stnallness of territory, for this, by the 
aid of science, enlarges its powers. The country which in its agricnitaral poverty 
can support only a scanty and miserable population , expands itself for the reception 
of increased nnmbers as the produce of its land augments ; and thus knowledge in 
the improfement of agriculture wins by a bloodless Tictory vast additional territory 
to aid in the industrial resources of the nation, for a land with a two- fold increase 
in agricultural production has, for all practical purposes, unfolded itself to twice its 
size. Science, in its progress, is improving and simplifying processes of manufac- 
ture, while it is opening at the same time a communication between the nations of 
the earth. The amazing facilities of transport afforded by the introdaction of steam, 
enable a ready interchange of their natural riches, and mere adventitious local ad- 
▼antages, apart from skill and science in their adaptation, become of much less 
moment than they formerly were. The proof of this is in the fact that the staple 
manufactures are now carried on in all parts of Europe, and that there is a constantly 
increasing and active competition of most of the great nations in all the markets of 
the world. If England still continue in advance it will not be that her coal and 
iron are plentiful, but because she unites science with practice, and because she 
enables her discoveries in philosophy to keep pace with her aptitude in applying 
them. But is it true that England does act thus wisely ? and is it true that science 
does hold in this country its just position in public esteem, or that it is fostered 
sufficiently to make that progress which it is now doing in other lands ? To all such 
questions a negative reply must be given ; for beyond a theoretical recognition of 
the importance of science in its arelations to practice^ and the establishment of this 
museum and college — a very important measure I admit — the State and the public 
only look to the empirical resist, and have not deemed it necessary to foster that 
knowledge which directly led to it. But England is the only European state which 
is thus blind to its ovm interests, and which has not yet thoroughly awakened to the 
importance of giving an intellectual training to those intrusted with its manufactnres. 
This is proved by the large endowments given by foreign governments for the support 
of institutions connected with industrial science^ and it^finds expression in the 
writings of their thinking men. 

Hour after hour might be employed in recording the triumphs of chemistry in 
its investigations into the play of the organic elements. Loolang back no further 
than the last few years you see how it has thrown open the most hidden processes 
of animal and vegetable life — how it has taught us to increase and economise the 
food of man. It is even yet the practice of those who have not followed her dis- 
coveries into the wondrous affinities of the few simple organic elements, to depre- 
ciate the importance of following their infinite creations. If, howeyer, there were 
no other result from doing so than the one great achievement of having explained 
the ingredients in food used to build up the muscular frame and those employed in 
the support of animal heat, the importance of that discovery would have repaid all 
the labour of the past century. Almost all the staple manufactures of this country 
are founded on chemical principles, a knowledge of which is absolutely indispensable 
for their economical application. In a few educational establishments, and in some 
of our Universities, the alphabet of chemical science is taught ; but it requires an 
institution such as this, devoted to a special object, to teach how to use that alphabet 
in reading manufactures. The extension of scientific and technical education is a 
want of the age. * * * "The great desideratum of the present age,'' says 
Liebig, 'Ms practically manifested in the establishment of schools in which the 
natural sciences occupy the most^rominent places in the course of instruction. From 
these schools a more vigorous generation will come forth, powerful in understanding, 
qualified to appreciate and to accomplish all that is truly great, and to bring forth 
fruits of universal usefulness. Through them the resources, the wealth, and the 
strength of empires will be incalculably increased." Institutions such as this are 
not substitutes for, but supplements to, the Universities. It is the industrial train- 
ing which we profess, and everything else is made subsidiary to that object. Not 
that we do or should forget abstract science as such, because I believe the disco- 
veries in abstract laws are of more real benefit to industry than their immediate 
applications. The technical man is perhaps of more use to himself and to his 
time and generation than he who discovers the abstract laws which the former 
applies to the purposes of industry ; but it is the abstract philosopher who benefits 
all time and confers universal and eternal benefit on society. 

After giving numerous examples of the advantages of scientific knowledge to the 
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manuiSMstiirer, and of the failurei which hare continiuUjr resulted from the want 
of it, — Dr. Flayfair thus concluded : — 

For a long time practice, standing still in the pride of empiriciimf and in the 
QDgratefni forgeifnlness of what science had done in its dcTelopment, reared npon 
its portal the old and ralgar adage : '* An ounce cf practice is worth a ton of 
theory." This wretched inscription acted like a Gorgon's head, and turned to 
stone the aspirations of science. Believe it not ; for a grain of theory — if that be 
an expression for science— will, when planted, like the mustard-seed of Scripture, 
grow and wax into the greatest of trees. The pressure and difficulties of the age, 
and the rapid adYancement of intellect in continental nations, have been the Per- 
seus to cut off this Medusa's head from the industry of England, and to fix it on 
the shield of Minerva, who turns to stone sucii as still believe that science should 
be ignored by practice, but, reversing that shield, wisely conducts those who would 
go further under her guidance. It is now rare to find men who openly avow, 
' ' ^ although they actually entertain a belief in, a necessary antagonism between theory 
' ^ and practice. Theory is, in fact, the rule, and practice its example. Theory is 

bnt the attempt to furnish an intelligent explanation of that which is empirically 
ascertained to be true, and is always useful, even when wrong. Theories are the 
leayes of the tree of science, drawing nutriment to the parent stem while they last, 
and by their fall and decay affording the materials for the new leaves which are to 
succeed. I have now said enough to show you that it is indispensable in this 
country to have a scientific education in connexion vrith manufactures, if we wish to 
outstrip the intellectual competition which now, happily for the world, prevails in 
all departments of industry. As surely as darkness follows the setting of the sun, 
so surely will England recede as a manufacturing nation, unless her industrial 
population become much more conversant with science than they now are. 
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Quss. 114. — Proposed by Mr. O'Clazey^ Durham, 

If a person travel round the earth at the equator, hove many square 

miles of its surface may he see, supposing the earth to be a perfect 

sphere, 8000 miles in diameter, and the height of the person's eye 

-^ five feet ? 

Answered by H, P., Mr. Sothem^ Mr. Salter, Mr. Dyer, 
Prismoid, and Mr. Righton, Jun. 
The surface to be found will be very nearly the convex surface of a cylinder, 
whose girt is the circumference of the earth and height equal to twice the distance 
seen by the eye of the observer when elevated 5 feet above the earth. 

Circumference of the earth » 8000 x 3' 14 16; 
and by Tate's " Geo. and Mensuration," page 59^ 

Twice the distance seen by the observer ^ 2 / 8000 x 



5280 



.*. Surface seen by the observer » 8000 x 3*1416 x 2 . , 8000 x — ^— ; 

V 5280 

~ 138351 sq. miles. 

QuEs. 115. — Proposed by Prismoid, Tewkesbury. 
To determine an expression for the area of an octagon in terms of 
the side. 

Answered by Mr, Sheppard, Mr. Levy, Mr. Herbert, and 

W. Thompson. 
Here we have, putting a for the side, 

* .. » • 180** 

Area polygon of n sides = -;-• a\ cot , 

4 ft 

.*. Area polygon of 8 sides == 2 a^ cot 22i° 

» 2 a» (1 + V2). 
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Qc7£8. ll6,-r^Prc^M$ed by Mr, Sheppord, 

A wheel 6i feet diameter is obfltnicted by a stone 3 ioches high. 
Required the force neceisary to sarmount this obstacle, supposing the 
line of traction to pass through the axis at an angle of 30^ to the 
horizon, and the load upon the axis to be 10 cwt. 

Aniwered by Mr* Levy, A,M,, Prismoid, Mr. JBivbert^ and 

W. Biyhion. 

Here the wheel wiU tam upon the stone as a falcrum. Suppose tvo perpendica- 
Un to be drawn from this point, one (a) to the line of traction, and the other (b) to 
a vertical line let faU from the axle ; then we have by the e(3[nality of moments : 

P X a » lOewt. X k. 

Now b - V (3i)« - {H - *)* « U feet, 
and by trigonometry we find a «= 3*22307 feet ; 
heaee we hare P x 3*22^07 » 10 x 1^, 

10 X II- 1 X 112 X U . 
•'• ^ ^ 3^22307 '^^''' "* 5^22307 * 

a 434*36 lbs., the force required, 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Prismoid, si^s. 114, 115, 116; W. H. Levy, Shalbourne, ans. 114, 115, 116; 4 
M., ans. 114, 115, 116 ; W. Thompson, Chelsea, ana. 114^ 116; J. Salter, Durham 
ans. 114, 115, 116; S. Dyer, Wanatead, ans. 114, 115, 116 ; J. Bowlatt, Ever- 
creech, ans. 114, 115, 116; J. Sheppard, ans. 114, 115, 116; J. Herbert, Woolton, 
ans. 114, 115, 116; H. P., Newcastle, ans. 114, 115, 116; T. Sothera, Burton- 
wood, ans. 114, 115, 116 ; T. Abbott, ans. 114, 116 ; W. Righton, Jun., ana. 114, 
115, 116 ; M.N. J., ans. 115; E.Carthew, Roehampton, ans. 114. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE AVSWSRED IK OUR NuMBER FOR JAK0ARTy 1852. 

QuES. 1 1 7. — Proposed by A* M. 

At what time between eleven and twelve o'clock will the hour and 
minute hands of a watch be equidistant from 1 ? 

QuEs. 118. — Proposed by Miss Levy. 

A ship sails from Liverpool, lat. 53° 24', to New York, lat. 40® 42', 
and during th^ voyage touches the tropic of Cancer. Find the length 
of the voyage, supposing it to be the shortest possible, and allowing 
the earth to be a perfect sphere whose circumference is 25,000 miks. 

QuES. 119. — Proposed by J.J. R., Portsmouth. 

The total weight of an engine (including the driving wheels with their 
cranked axle, which weigh 3 tons^) is 23 tons. If the train be moving 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour, and the centre of gravity of the 
driving wheels be displaced 2i inches during a revolution, the diameters 
being 5 feet ; find whether or not the wheels will have a jump on the 
rail. 
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